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5HERM^N'3  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA  AND  HI5 
CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  CAROL1NA5     1804*5 

BY  ARCHIBALD   FORBES 


••  As  we  go  marching  through  Georgia." — Refrain  of  Marching  Song, 


FTIHE  famous  march  from  Atlanta  to  the 
J  I  I  sea  began  on  the  morning  of  November 
•i-  15th,  1864.  Sherman  left  Atlanta  in 
flames.  His  engineers  had  levelled  to 
the  ground  the  great  terminus  and  machine- 
shops  of  the  railroad,  and  had  fired  the  wreck, 
The  rebel  arsenal  was  blown  up,  from  which 
great  quantities  of  live  shells  showered  on  the 
city,  the  heart  of  which  was  one  great  blaze. 

His  marching-out  strength  was  close  on  60,000 
men  all  told,  of  whom  52,800  were  infantry. 
Extraordinary^  measures  had  been  taken  to  purge 
the  army  of  non-combatants  and  men  of  defective 
physique,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  force 
consisted  of  able-bodied,  experienced  soldiers, 
well  armed,  inured  to  long  marching,  and,  in 
Sherman's  own  words,  "  well  equipped  and  pro- 
vided, as  far  as  human  foresight  could,  with  all 
the  essentials  of  life,  strength,  and  vigorous 
action."  Ambulances  accompanied  it,  for  the 
universal  haleness  at  the  start  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  last  during  a  march  of  some  300 
miles  ;  but  few  sick  were  expected,  and  the 
ambulances  were  intended  chiefly  for  the  needs 
of  wounded  men.  The  casualties,  however, 
turned  out  singularly  few.  From  Atlanta  to 
Savannah  they  were  but  567,  inclusive  of  245 
wounded  and  159  missing. 

For  the  march  Sherman  divided  his  army  into 
two  wings,  the  right  and  the  left,  commanded 
respectively  by  Major-Generals  Howard  and 
Siocum,  both  comparatively  young  men,  but 
educated  and  experienced  officers  fully  com- 
petent for  their  important  positions.  Howard's 
— the  right — ^wing  was  composed  of  the  15th  and 
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17th  Corps,  the  former  of  which  had  four  and 
the  latter  three  divisions  ;  the  left  wing,  Slocum*Sy 
consisted  of  the  14th  and  20th  Corps,  each  con- 
taining three  divisions.  Sherman  had  cut  down 
his  artillery  to  65  guns,  little  more  than  a  gun 
per  thousand  men,  the  usual  proportion  beings 
three  guns  per  thousand.  He  had  no  general 
train  of  supplies  ;  each  corps  had  its  own  am- 
munition and  provision  train.  In  case  of  danger 
the  commander  was  to  have  his  advanced  and 
rear  brigades  unencumbered  by  vehicles.  The 
orders  provided  that  the  army  should  *' forage 
liberally  on  the  country "  during  the  march, 
each  brigade  commander  to  organise  a  sufficient 
foraging  party  under  discreet  officers  to  gather  in 
supplies,  so  that  the  waggons  should  always  con- 
tain at  least  ten  days'  provisions.  Soldiers  were 
forbidden  to  trespass,  but,  when  halted,  might 
supply  themselves  with  vegetables  and  drive  in 
hve  stock  found  in  their  vicinity.  Where  the 
army  was  unmolested,  no  destruction  was  to  be 
permitted  ;  against  guerillas,  "  bushwhackers,"  or 
actively  hostile  inhabitants,  relentless  reprisals 
would  be  put  in  force.  The  army  started  with 
about  twenty  days*  supplies,  and  there  was  on 
hand  a  good  supply  of  beef-cattle  to  be  driven 
along  on  the  hoof. 

Sherman  and  his  staff,  riding  out  from  Atlanta 
in  rear  of  the  army,  crossed  the  ground  on  which 
was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  July  22nd,  and 
could  discern  the  copse  of  wood  where  McPher- 
son  had  fallen.  "  Behind  us,"  he  wrote,  "  lay 
Atlanta,  smouldering  and  in  ruins,  the  ^  black 
smoke  rising  high  in  air  and  hanging  like  a 
pall  over  the  wrecked  city.     Away  off  in   the 
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distance  was  the  rear  of  Howard's  column,  the 
gun-barrels  glistening  in  the  sun  ;  right  before  us 
the  14th  Corps,  marching  steadily  and  rapidly 
with  a  cheery'  aspect,  and  a  swinging  pace  that 
made  light  of  the  thousand  miles  between  us 
and  Richmond.  A  band  struck  up  the  anthem 
of  *  John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the 
ground,  but  his  soul  goes  marching  on.'  The 
men  caught  up  the  strain,  and  never  before  or 
since  have  I  heard  the  chorus  of  *  Glor>',  glory, 
hallelujah ! '  chanted  with  more  spirit,  or  in 
better  harmony  of  time  and  place.  Then  we 
turned  our  horses'  heads  to  the  east,  Atlanta 
was  soon  lost  behind  the  screen  of  trees,  and 
became  for  us  a  thing  of  the  past.  An  unusual 
feeling  of  exhilaration  seemed  to  pervade  all 
hearts,  even  the  common  soldiers  caught  the 
inspiration,  and  many  a  group  called  out  as  I 
rode  past,  *  Uncle  Billy,  I  guess  Grant  is  waiting 
for  us  at  Richmond  ! '  "  Sherman,  however, 
kept  his  own  counsel  as  to  his  objective  :  he  had 
no  purpose  to  march  direct  for  Richmond,  but 
always  designed  to  reach  the  Atlantic  coast  first 
— at  Savannah  or  Port  Royal. 

The  troops  of  both  wings  made  most  of  their 
advance  along  the  railroad  lines,  which  they 
utterly  destroyed  by  bending  the  heated  rails 
round  the  trunks  of  the  nearest  trees.  All 
bridges  and  culverts  were  burned  and  wrecked. 
The  negroes  crowding  round  the  general  as  he 
rode,  begged  for  permission  to  follow  the  army 
to  their  freedom  ;  but  they  obeyed  him  when  he 
told  them  that,  although  he  could  accept  as 
pioneers  a  few  of  the  young,  active  men,  if  they 
followed  in  swarms  of  young  and  old,  feeble  and 
helpless,  the  result  would  be  to  load  the  army 
down  and  cripple  it  in  its  great  task.  TTie 
message  he  gave  spread,  and  Sherman  believed 
its  acceptance  "saved  us  from  the  danger  we 
would  otherwise  have  incurred  of  swelling  our 
numbers  so  that  famine  would  have  attended 
our  progress."  A  quaint  familiarity  existed 
between  Sherman  and  his  soldiers.  During  a 
halt  a  soldier  passed  the  general  with  a  ham  on 
his  musket,  a  jug  of  molasses  under  his  arm,  and 
a  big  piece  of  honeycomb  into  which  he  was 
succulently  biting,  when,  catching  Sherman's 
eye,  he  remarked  in  a  careless  undertone  to  his 
comrade,  **  Forage  liberally  on  the  country- " — 
an  apt  quotation  from  the  general  orders.  Sher 
man  had  to  smile  grimly  before  he  could  assume 
the  frown  with  which  he  reproved  the  soldier  for 
foraging  irregularly. 

The  success   of  the  foragers  was   a  leading 
feature  of  this  march.    Each  brigade  sent  out 


daily  a  foraging  party  with  an  officer 
The  party  would  strike  out  right  or 
some  six  miles,  and  then  visit  every  pi 
or  farm  within  range.  They  would 
waggon  or  a  family  carriage,  and,  havin| 
it  with  bacon,  corn-meal,  turkeys,  pigs 
etc.,  would  regain  the  route  of  march,  us 
advance  of  their  train  ;  when  this  came  1 
would  deliver  to  the  brigade  commiss 
miscellaneous  supplies  they  had  collected 
foragers  were  known  during  and  long  a 
war  as  "  Sherman's  bummers."  He  himse 
that  the  "  bummers  "  were  unscrupulous 
and  that  they  committed  many  acts  oi 
and  violence  ;  but  his  answer  was  that 
world  system  of  regular  requisitioning  w 
plicable  to  a  region  destitute  of  civil  aut 
and  that  the  methods  of  his  *'  bummer 
simply  indispensable  to  his  success.  The 
mers  "  had  a  grim  humour  of  their  own. 
foray  a  few  chickens  were  captured.  T 
of  the  house  entreated  that  they  sh< 
spared  her,  asserting  that  the  previous  i 
party  had  consented  to  leave  to  her  th 
the  last  of  her  stock.  The  '*  bummers  " 
moved  by  her  piteous  appeal,  but  lookiuj 
chickens  again  were  tempted,  and  wi 
stern  observation,  '*  The  rebellion  must 
pressed  if  it  takes  the  last  chicken  in  t 
federacy  !  "  bagged  the  remnant.  Anoth 
may  be  worth  quotation.  In  the  dayi 
the  war,  planters  kept  bloodhounds  for  t 
suit  of  fugitive  slaves.  Sherman's  orde 
that  all  those  bloodhounds  should  be  kil 
*' bummer  "  picked  up  a  poodle  and  was  c 
it  off,  when  its  mistress  besought  him  t 
the  animal.  "Madam,"  answered  the 
mer,"  '*  our  orders  are  stringent  to  kii 
bloodhound  found."  "But  this  is  not  2 
hound,  it  is  a  poodle  puppy,"  pleaded  tl 
"  Well,  madam,  we  cannot  tell  what  it  m: 
into  if  we  leave  it  behind,"  sagely  remar 
"  bummer  "  as  he  carried  off  the  dog. 

One  evening  on  the  march,  Lieutenan 
ing,  who  was  a  Southerner  by  birth  althc 
the  staff  of  a  Northern  commander,  rec 
in  an  old  negro  a  favourite  slave  of  hi: 
who  lived  about  six  miles  away.  A 
officer  asked  the  old  man  what  had  bee 
his  young  master.  Sambo  only  knew 
had  gone  oiT  to  the  wars,  and  suppos 
killed,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Presently 
man  gradually  recognised  "Massa  G 
whereupon  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  t 
God  his  young  master  was  alive  and  v, 
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'ankees.  Snelling  obtained  the  general's  per- 
lission  to  pay  his  uncle  a  visit.  It  appeared 
hat  the  uncle  was  not  by  any  means  cordial 
vhen  he  found  his  nephew  serving  with  the 
t\ated  Northerners.  Young  Snelling  endured  his 
\incle's  reproaches  with  great  philosophy,  and  he 
came  back,  ha\4ng  without  permission  exchanged 
his  own  worn-out  horse  for  a  fresh  one  from  his 
uncle*s  stable,  explaining  that  had  he  not  made 
free  in  this  way  a  "  bummer  '^  wjuld  have  been 
sure  to  get  the 
horse. 

On    the     23rd 
of  November  the 
whole  of  the  left 
wing,  with  which 
was  Sherman,  be- 
came   united    in 
Milledge\-ille,  the 
State  capital.  In- 
telligence    came 
in  that  the  right 
wing   was   about 
twelve  miles  due 
south  at  Gordon. 
The  first  stage  of 
the  journey  was, 
therefore,     com- 
plete,   and   abso- 
lutely successful. 
There  had  been 
some   fighting 
about    Macon. 
Kilpatrick     with 
his  cavalry    had 
been  scouting  to 
the   front,    east- 
ward of  Macon, 
when  some  hos- 
tile cavalry  came 

out  against  him.  Kilpatrick  drove  that  body 
hack  into  the  bridgehead  on  the  Ocmugee, 
which  was  held  by  Confederate  infantry.  Kil- 
patrick charged  the  defences  and  got  inside 
the  work  but  could  not  hold  it,  and  retired 
«i  his  supports  at  Griswold,  when  Walcutt's 
"ifantry  brigade  took  position  across  the  road 
^tward  of  Macon.  A  rebel  division  sallied 
^ut  on  this  force,  but  was  driven  back  into 
Macon  by  Spencer  repeating-rifles,  with  which 
Walcutt's  brigade  was  armed. 

The  people  of  Milledgeville  had  remained  at 
^ome,  with  the  exception  of  the  governor,  state 
<^fficers,  and  legislature,  who  had  fled  in  the 
utmost  disorder— some  by  rail,  some  in  carriages, 


and  many  on  foot.  Sherman  took  possession  of 
the  governor's  mansion,  which  the  previous 
occupant  had  stripped  of  everj'thing  except  the 
public  archives.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Northern  army  gathered  in  the  vacant  Hall  or 
Representatives,  elected  a  Speaker,  and  consti- 
tuted themselves  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Georgia.  A  proposition  was  made  to  repeal  the 
ordinance  of  secession,  which  was  carried  nem, 
con.  after  a  sprightly  debate.    Orders  were  given 


NORTH 


by  Sherman  for  the  total  destruction  of  Ae 
arsenal  and  its  contents,  and  of  such  public 
buildings  as  were  capable  of  being  utilised  for 
hostile  purposes.  The  right  wing  was  on  march 
toward  Millen  and  Savannah  by  roads  southward 
of  the  railroad,  the  track  of  which  was  con- 
tinuously torn  up  and  its  iron  destroyed.  The 
left  wing  renewed  the  advance  on  the  24th, 
moving  north  of  the  railroad  by  Sandersville, 
Danesboro',  and  Louisville.  Kilpatrick's  cavalry 
had  been  brought  to  Milledgeville,  and  its  com- 
mander  had  orders  to  press  rapidly  eastward  to 
Millen,  to  rescue  the  Northern  prisoners  under- 
stood to  be  still  confined  there. 
At  Sandersville  a  brigade  of  rebel  cavalry  waa 
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deployed  before  the  town,  only  to  be  driven  in 
and  through  it  by  the  skirmishers  of  the  20th 
Corps.  Sherman  saw  the  rebel  troopers  firing 
stacks  of  fodder  in  tlie  fields,  and  he  told  the 
leading  dtizens  that  if  the  enemy  attempted  to 
carrv''  out  the  threat  to  burn  the  food,  corn,  and 
fodder  along  his  route^  he  would  execute  re- 
lentless reprisals  on  the  inhabitants.  There  was 
no  more  wanton  destruction  on  the  part  of  the 


left  wing  was  heading  for  Louisville,  north  of 
the  railroad,  Kilpatrick  had  hurried  north-east 
towards  Waynesboro^,  where  he  had  some  sharp 
fighting  with  the  rebel  cavalry  division  com- 
manded by  General  Wheeler,  After  some  skir- 
mishings the  latter  was  driven  through  Wa3'n6H 
boro*,  and  beyond  Brier  Creek  in  the  direct i<w 
of  Augusta,  Kilpatrick  thus  doing  good  service 
in   keeping   up    the    delusion   that   Sherman^s 
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rebels,  for  the  people  saw  clearly  that  any  such  main  army  was  moving  toward  that  important 

conduct  would  result  in  ruin  to  themselves.  town. 

From  Sandersville  the  17th  Corps  took  up  the  On  December  3rd,  Sherman  entered  Millen 

work  of  destroying  the  railroad,  the  15th  moving  with  the    17th  Corps.      The   Federal  prisoners 

eastward'  by  roads  further  soutli.      When   the  of  war  had  been  removed  from  the  place.     The 


d 


^trenl  corps  were  now  all  within  a  short  radius 
of  Millen,  in  good  positions  and  in  good  condi- 
tiQii.  Two-thirds  of  the  whole  distance  had  been 
accomplished  with  trivial  loss.  The  waggons 
were   full,  but  towards   the   coast  the  country^ 


rebel  prisoners  from  the  provost  guard,  supplied 
them  with  picks  and  spades,  and  made  theni 
march  in  close  order  along  the  road,  to  explode 
their  own  torpedoes  or  discover  and  dig  them 
up.      They   begged    hard   for    exemption,   but 


I 


sandy  and  barren^  and  supplies  would 
become  more  scarce ;  so  Sherman  determined 
^  !   to  Savannah.     He  was  aware  that 

t  Icrate   general    Hardee   was  between 

him  and  that  city  with  some  10,000  men,  a  force 
iotapable  of  being  ver\*  mischievous.  The  fine 
railway  station  and  other  public  buildings  of 
MiUcn  were  destroyed »  and  on  the  4th  the 
nurefa  was  resumed  by  the  whole  army  direct 
oa  Savannah,  by  the  four  main  roads.  So 
reasoned  was  the  force  that  the  soldiers  marched 
^m  fifteen    miles    day   after    day,   as    if    the 

*  rite  was  nothing. 

'-  >u  the  8th,  Sherman  found  the  column  turned 
off  from  the  main  road,  and  went  forward  to 
^Mn  the  cause.  He  found  a  group  of  men 
i  a  young  offjcer  whose  foot  had  been  blown 
10  pieces  by  a  torpedo  planted  in  the  road. 
Tbii,  as  Sherman  well  said,  was  murder,  not  war. 
The  rebels  had  deliberately  planted  a  succes- 
sion of  Scinch  shells  in  the  road,  with  friction 
matches  to  explode  them  when  trodden  on. 
Sbermaa   immediately   ordered   up   a  squad  of 


Sherman,  although  not  a  cruel  man,  reiterated 
his  order,  and  could  hardly  help  laughing  at 
the  gingerly  stepping  of  the  rebel  prisoners  as 
they  went  forward  in  front  of  the  Northern 
column. 

On  the  qth  and  lOth,  the  several  corps 
reached  the  defences  of  Savannah,  the  14th 
Corps  touching  with  its  left  tlie  Savannah  river. 
To  the  right  was  first  the  20th,  then  the  17th, 
and  the  15th  on  the  extreme  right,  thus  almost 
completely  investing  the  city,  involving  the  un- 
pleasantness, apparently,  of  another  siege.  On 
one  of  those  days  Sherman  liad  a  ver>'  narrow 
escape.  He  was  in  a  cutting  through  which  the 
railroad  passed  straight  into  Savannah.  He 
could  see  about  eight  hundred  yards  away  a 
rebel  parapet  and  battery.  The  gunners  were 
loading,  and  he  warned  his  officers  to  scatter. 
Watching  closely  he  saw  the  ball  rise,  and 
thought  it  wise-to  step  aside  ;  at  the  moment  a 
negro  was  crossing  the  track  very  close  to  him. 
The  ball,  a  32ib.-shot,  struck  the  ground,  rose  in 
its  first  ricochet,  and  caught  the  negro  under 
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the  right  jaw,  literally  smashing  his  head  into 
pulp.    The  cut  was  promptly  deserted. 

It  was  manifest  that  Savannah  was  well  forti- 
fied and  garrisoned,  under  the  command  of  a 
competent  officer^  General,  W.  J.  Hardee  ;  and 
Sherman  resolved,  in  the  first  instance,  to  open 
communication  with  the  Federal  fleet,  supposed 
to  be  waiting  in  Ossabaw  Sound  with  mails, 
supplies,  and  clothing.  Leaving  orders  with 
General  Slocum  to  press  the  siege,  he  sent 
General  Howard,  with  Hazen's  division  of  the 
15th  Corps  and  a  force  of  engineers,  to  King's 
Bridge,  fourteen-and-a-half  miles  south-west  of 
Savannah,  with  instructions  to  rebuild  the 
bridge.  That  work  was  finished  on  the  night 
of  the  1 2th,  and  at  sunrise  of  the  .13th  Hazen 
passed  over,  having  orders  from  Sherman  to 
march  rapidly  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ogeechee,  and  without  hesitation  to  carry  Fort 
McAllister  by  storm.  Sherman  then  rode  ten 
miles  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Ogeechee  to  a 
spot  where  there  was  a  signal  station,  whence 
could  be  watched  the  lower  river  for  any  vessel 
of  the  blockading  squadron,  which  daily  sent  a 
stumer  up  the  Ogeechee  as  near  to  Fort 
McAllister  as  was  safe. 

Assurances  by  signal  came  from  Hazen  th^t 
he  was  making  his  preparations,  and  would  soon 
assault.  As  the  sun  was  going  down,  Sherman's 
impatience  increased.  There  was  still  an  hour 
till  dusk,  when  a  faint  cloud  of  smoke  betokened 
the  approach  of  a  steamboat.  Soon  the  Union 
flag  was  visible,  and  attention  was  divided 
between  the  approaching  steamer  and  the 
imminent  assault  of  the  fort.  **  Who  are  you  ? " 
was  the  question  asked  by  signal  from  the 
steamer.  *'  General  Sherman,"  was  the  reply. 
The  next  question  from  the  steamer  was,  *'Is 
Fort  McAllister  taken  ?  "  *'  Not  yet,  but  very 
soon,"  was  the  answer.  At  the  very  moment, 
Hazen's  troops  emerged  from  the  encompassing 
woods,  the  lines  dressed  as  on  parade  with  the 
colours  flying,  the  gallant  force  marching  at  a 
quick,  steady  pace.  The  fort  was  belching  volleys 
from  its  big  guns,  the  smoke  of  which  soon  en- 
veloped Hazen's  assaulting  lines.  There  was  a 
momentary  cessation  of  fire  ;  then  the  smoke 
drew  away  like  a  curtain,  and  the  parapets  were 
blue  with  the  Northern  soldiers,  who  fired  their 
muskets  in  the  air  and  shouted  till  the  echoes 
rang.  Fort  McAllister  was  taken,  and  the  news 
was  telegraphed  to  the  approaching  gun-boat, 
which  had  been  shut  out  by  a  point  of  timber 
from  the  thrilling  spectacle. 

An   oyster  skiff  was  chartered,   a  volunteer 


crew  undertook  to  pull  the  boat  down  to  the 
fort,  and  Hazen  was  found  at  supper  in  the 
planter's  house.  After  a  hurried  inspection  of 
the  fort,  a  yawl  was  found  and  manned  ;  Sher- 
man and  Howard  went  aboard,  and  the  craft  was 
pulled  down  stream  regardless  of  warnings  as 
to  torpedoes,  for  Sherman  was  determined  to 
board  the  gunboat  that  night  at  whatever  risk 
or  cost,  hungry  as  he  was  for  news  from  the 
outer  world.  At  length  they  were  aboard  of 
the  Dandelion  tender,  and  surrounded  by  half-a- 
dozen  naval  officers.  The  general  learned  that 
Admiral  Dahlgren  was  on  his  flagship  on  Wassau 
Sound,  that  General  Foster,  commanding  the 
department,  was  near  by  at  Hilton  Head,  that 
several  ships  with  stores  for  the  army  were  lying 
in  Tybee  Roads  and  Port  Royal  Sound,  and 
that  Grant  was  still  besieging  Petersburg,  things 
being  little  altered  since  the  departure  from 
Atlanta. 

Sherman  and  Howard  returned  to  the  McAl- 
lister House,  and  lay  down  on  the  crowded  floor 
to  snatch  some  sleep.  Sherman  was  sumrhoned 
presently  from  slumber  to  take  boat  fpr  the  ship 
in  which  was  General  Foster,  who  was  lame  from 
an  old  Mexican  wound.  By-and-by  Admiral 
Dahlgren  was  found,  mails  arrived  and  were  dis- 
tributed as  soon  as  possible,  rations  were  sent 
to  the  army,  and  Sherman,  after  having  made 
his  preparations,  summoned  General  Hardee  to 
surrender  Savannah.  Sherman's  letter  to  him 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  amenities  of 
civilised  warfare,  and  he  must  have  repented 
such  expressions  as  the  following  : — "  Should  I 
be  forced  to  resort  to  assault,  or  to  the  slower 
and  surer  process  of  starvation,  I  will  then  feel 
justified  in  resorting  to  the  harshest  measures^ 
and  shall  make  little  eff"ort  to  restrain  my  army." 
Hardee  replied  like  a  gentleman.  In  a  sentence 
he  declined  to  surrender,  and  added — "I  have 
hitherto  conducted  my  military  operations  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  civilised  war- 
fare, and  I  should  deeply  regret  the  adoption  of 
any  course  on  your  part  that  might  force  me  to 
deviate  from  them  in  future."  Hardee's  refusal 
reached  Sherman  on  December  i8th.  Savannah 
was  found  evacuated  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
and  was  immediately  taken  possession  of  Hardee 
had  carried  away  his  field-artiller}'  and  blown 
up  his  ironclads  and  navy  yard,  but  had  left 
everything  else,  inclusive  of  an  immense  quantit}^ 
of  public  and  private  property.  With  his  entry 
to  Savannah  on  22nd  December  Sherman  held 
to  have  terminated  the  **  March  to  the  Sea.-' 
He  regarded   that  march  simply  as  a  **  shift  oi 
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i  the  transfer  of  an  army  from  its  work 
erior  to  a  point  on  the  coast  whence  it 
ieve  other  important  results.  In  other 
considered  the  march  to  the  sea  as  a 
an  end,  and  not  as  an  essential  act  of 
himself  expressed  his  measure  of  the 
nportance  of  the  march  to  the  sea,  and 
«n  Savannah  northward,  by  placing  the 
one  and  the  latter  at  ten. 

£  Campaign  of  the  Carolinas. 

1  Grant,  who  was  Sherman*s  superior 
id  suggested  that  the  latter,  having 
i  a  strong  base  of  all  arms  on  the  coast 
annah,  should  bring  northward  by  sea 
of  his  seasoned  and  triumphant  army 
5  Army  of  the  Potomac  before  Peters- 
tt  to  Sherman's  satisfaction.  Grant 
tly,  with  good  judgment,  modified 
in  favour  of  the  strateg}^  put  forward 
•eat  subordinate.  Sherman's  plan  of 
was  that  of  a  commander  who  was  a 
the  art  of  war.  Leaving  an  adequate 
n  Savannah,  his  project  was  to  move 
I  with  his  army  resupplied,  cross  the 

river,  feign  against  Charleston  and 
striking  between  the  two  and  heading 
>r  Columbia,  the  capital  city  of  South 
thence  advancing  through  North  Caro- 
aleigh  or  Weldon.  His  appearance  at 
her  of  those  points  would,  he  antici- 
•ce  Lee  to  evacuate  Petersburg  and 
i  ;  and  to  take  to  the  open  field, 
himself  rapidly  between  Grant's  and 
s  armies. 

the  latter  half  of  January-,  1865^ 
5  troops,  about  60,000  strong,  organised 
as  during  the  march  to  the  sea,  had 
dually  taking  up  advanced  positions 
1  of  Savannah.      The  whole   vicinity 

or  less  amphibious,  the  low  alluvial 
up  by  an  infinite  number  of  salt-water 
nd  fresh-water  creeks.  The  Savannah 
I  risen  in  flood,  which  swept  away 
s  pontoon-bridge  at  Savannah  and 
r  drowning  one  of  his  divisions  while 
arch  to  Pocotatigo.  On  February  ist 
s  army  was  at  that  place,  near  the  head 
Royal  inlet  ;  his  left  wing,  with  Kil- 
:ravalr>',  was  still  at  Sister's  Ferry  on  the 

river,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the 
spite  of  obstructions,  the  general  march 
>mptly  on  the  day  named.  The  right 
ved  up  the  Salkiehatchie  on  its  right 
5  river  brimming  full,  and  presenting 


a  most  formidable  obstacle.  Through  the 
swamps  bounding  the  river  proper  the  heads  of 
columns  marched  in  water  up  to  their  shoulders, 
until  at  River's  Bridge  and  Beaufort  Bridge 
respectively  the  15th  and  17th  Corps  forced 
their  way  across  the  river  in  face  of  the  rebel 
brigade  attempting  to  defend  the  passage.  The 
Union  loss  was  not  severe,  and  the  enemy  at 
once  abandoned  the  whole  line  of  the  Salkie- 
hatchie. 

On  the  5th,  Sherman  was  with  the  isth  Corps 
at  Beaufort's  Bridge,  his  left  wing  abreast,  the 
cavalrj'  ahead  of  him.  The  army  was  approach- 
ing the  line  of  the  Charleston  and  Augusta  rail- 
road about  Midway  station,  and  the  general 
expected  to  encounter  severe  resistance,  since 
the  disruption  of  that  line  would  sever  the  com- 
munications of  the  enemy  between  the  sea-coast 
and  interior  points.  On  the  7th,  in  the  midst 
of  a  rain  storm,  the  railroad  was  gained  at  several 
points  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  contrary  to 
Sherman's  expectation.  A  droll  episode  is  re- 
corded in  regard  to  this  seizure  of  the  railroad. 
General  Howard,  with  the  17th  Corps  march- 
ing straight  on  Midway,  when  about  five  miles 
distant  began  to  deploy  the  leading  division  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  battle.  Sitting  on  his  horse 
by  the  roadside  while  the  deployment  was  in 
progress,  he  saw  a  man  coming  down  the  road 
as  hard  as  he  could  gallop,  whom  as  he 
approached  the  general  recognised  as  one  of 
his  own  "  bummers,"  mounted  on  a  white  horse 
with  a  rope  bridle  and  blanket  for  a  saddle. 
As  he  came  nearer  he  shouted,  *'  Hurry  up, 
general !  come  along,  we  have  gotten  the  rail- 
road !  '*  *'  So,"  remarked  General  Howard, 
*'  while  we  generals  were  proceeding  deliberately 
to  get  ready  for  a  serious  battle,  a  parcel  of  our 
foragers  in  search  of  plunder,  had  got  ahead 
and  actually  captured  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road, a  Hne  of  vital  importance  to  the  rebel 
Government." 

The  Union  army  remained  strung  along  this 
railroad  till  the  gth,  working  parties  being 
detailed  to  tear  up  the  rails,  burn  the  ties,  and 
twist  the  bars.  Sherman  was  resolved  on  utterly 
wrecking  fifty  miles  of  a  line  of  so  great  conse- 
quence, partly  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its 
restoration,  partly  to  utilise  the  time  until 
General  Slocum,  who  had  been  delayed  at  the 
Savannah  river,  should  come  up.  Having  suflS- 
ciently  damaged  the  railroad  and  effected  the 
junction  of  the  entire  army,  the  general  march 
was  resumed  with  Columbia  as  its  objective,  the 
right  wing  following    the    cross  railroad  from 
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Branchville  to  the  Santee  river  by  way  of 
Orangeville.  Kilpatrick  was  sent  with  his 
cavalry  to  the  westward,  to  demonstrate  strongly 
against  Aiken  and  thus  to  maintain  the  idea 
that  Augusta  was  being  threatened.  But  Sher- 
man was  resolute  not  to  deviate  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.  He  would  not  even  allow 
himself  to  be  tempted  to  turn  aside  to  inflict 
punishment  on  Charleston,  the  bitter  and  stub- 
bom  hotbed  of  rebellion.     His  aspiration  was  to 


FEDERAL  TROOPS   DESTROYING    TELEGRAPH   WIRES. 

reach  Columbia  before  any  part  of  Wood's  Con- 
federate force — the  advance  of  which,  commanded 
by  General  Dick  Taylor,  was  reported  to  be 
already  in  Augusta — should  precede  him  in  the 
occupation  of  the  former  city. 

On  the  nth  the  army  crossed  the  South 
Edisto,  and  the  next  day  the  1 7th  Corps  reached 
Orangeville,  where  the  Charleston  -  Columbia 
railroad  was  cut  and  destroyed  up  to  the 
Santee  river.  The  North  Edisto  was  crossed  by 
pontoon  bridges,  and  all  the  columns  were  then 
headed  for  Columbia,  where  it  was  believed 
that  there  was  a  great  concentration  of  rebel 
forces.     Later  on  the  march,  it  was  ascertained 


that  the  only  troops  in  the  capital  were 
Hamilton's  cavalry  along  with   General 
regard,   in    a    state  of  considerable  con 
During  the  night  between  the  i6th  and 
detachment  had  crossed  the  Saluda  rive 
to  Columbia,  and  next  morning,  while  the 
was  being  repaired,  the  Mayor  of  Columbl 
out  to  surrender  the  city.     A  brigade  wj 
forward  to  occupy  it,  and  General  Shi 
with  his  staff  and  the  general  officers  of  th 
Corps,  entered  Columbia  just  as  Wade  ] 
ton  and   General  Beauregard  rode  ai^ 
it.    The  high  wind  was  whirling  jaf>oui 
of  cotton  from  the  burning  cotton  l^ala 
were  said   to  have  been  fired  by  the 
cavalry  before   leaving   the  city  that 
morning.     The  railroad    depot   and  | 
adjacent   warehouse  had  been  bjumt 
ground,  and  piles  of  corn  and  meal  ii 
were  on  fire.     Sherman  was  quartered 
house    of  a   fugitive    citizen,  where  1 
visited    by   a   number  of    Northern 
whom  he  had  known  in  earlier  days. 

During  the  night  great  fires  blazed 

lumbia.     Sherman  ordered  his  troope 

tempt   to  extinguish   the    flames,  aik 

wrought  hard;  but  the  conflagrations 

theless  continued  to  increase.  The  bii 

was  spreading  the  flames  beyond  conti 

the  whole  heavens  became  lurid.      1 

was  full    of  sparks  and  of  flying  ma 

cotton,  shingles,  etc.,  which  the  wind 

and  started  fresh  fires.     In  the  early  n 

the  wind  moderated    and    the   fire  v 

under   control  ;    but  the  whole  heart 

city,  including  several  churches,  the  old 

house,  and    many  other   public  and 

buildings,  was  destroyed.      One  half 

of  Columbia  had  been  laid  in  ashes.    Th 

out  the  Confederacy  it  was  believed,  a 

belief  has  not  yet  died  out,  that  the  h 

of  Columbia  was  deliberately  planned  ar 

cuted  by  Sherman.  He  steadfastly  denied  tl 

the  finding  of  the  subsequent  mixed  comi 

on  American  and  British  claims  was  to  th 

that  the  destruction  of  Columbia  did  not 

from  the  action  of  Sherman's  army.     He 

directly  charged  the  arson  on  Wade  Ha 

During   the   two   following   days   the   n 

around   Columbia  were  ruined,  and   th< 

arsenal  with  its  contents  was  destroyed. 

Columbia  utterly  ruined,  Sherman's 
wing  marched  northward  to  Winnsboro', 
the  left  wing  joined,  and  the  advance  wa 
to    the    north-east    on   Cheraw    and    o 
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tovzrdi  Fayetteville,  in  North  Carolina,  con* 
Merzhk  delay  being  encountered  in  bridging 
rheCatawha  and  other  rivers.  When  halted  iii 
Cberav,  ne^rspaper  intelligence  gave  Sherman 
the  informatfon  that  his  feint  to  the  left  on 
Chiilcttehad  in   no  way  misled  his  antagonists ; 


'TUtY  WROUGHT   MAILD,   BUT  THE  CONFLAGRATIONS   NEVERTHELESS  CONTINUED  TO  INCREASE 


and  he  realised  that  he  must  prepare  for  the 
concentration  in  his  front  of  a  considerable  force 
under  General  }q$.  Johnston,  who  had  been 
appotnied  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  in  the  Carolinas.  Reaching 
Famteville  on  the  irth  he  found  General 
Siocmn  in  possession  of  that  town,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  army  close  at  hand*  He 
learned  also  that  General  Hardee,  followed  by 


the  left  flank  of  the  army.  Wade  Hampton 
had  broken  through  this  line,  capturing  Kil- 
patrick  and  Spencer,  his  brigade  commander,  in 
a  house  which  they  were  occupying  for  a  few 
hours,  and  he  held  possession  for  a  while  of  the 
camp  and  artillery  of  the  brigade,  Kilpatrick, 
however,  and  most  of  his  people,  had  escaped  into 
a  swamp,  and  having  re-formed  and  returned, 
put  Hampton  and  his  men  to  flight  in  their  turn 


rn;    ■ 
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:)ut  the  Confederate  commander  had  carried  off 
ulpalrick's  private  horses  and  two  hundred  ot 
lis  men  as  pris<^)ner?^,  whom  he  had  diaiplayed 
^'ith  great  triumph  in  Fayctteville. 

From  Fayeiteville  Sherman  was  able  to  send 
\o  General  Grant  despatchci*  reporting  his  pro* 
jres!*  and  intentions ;  and  he  5ent  orders  to 
General  Schofield  at  Newbern  and  to  General 
Terry  at  Wilmington,  both  places  named  being 
E>n  the  coast,  to  move  with  their  effective  forces 
Mraight  for  Goldsboro',  where  he  expected  to 
ticct  them   by   the  20th.      On  the    Jfth   the 


towards  Goldsboro\    On  the  iftth,  Sherman 
joined    the    right    wing,  to   be   near    Gene 
Schofield  and  Terry  cc»ming  wp  from  the  coa 
towards  Gf>]dsboro\     He  had  heard  Mime  ca*i: 
canncmading  about  Slocum^s  head   of  ccilw 
but  did  not  regard  it  as  serious  until  a  m 
came  in  hot   haste  with  the  newii  th;r 
near  Bentonsville  had  run  up 

aimy,   some   56,000  strong,  c^     

than  the  whole  of  Slocum's  command.    Shcr 
sent  order**  to  Slocum  to  fight  on  t* 
pending    hi:»   own  arrival    with   r«. 


XtOUTIl    0F    THE    SAVA^HMU 


Iwhole  army  was  across  Cape  Fear  river  on  its 
I  march  for  Goldsboro*.  On  Sherman's  extreme 
Pleft  were  the  14th  and  50th  Corps  with  the 
[cavalry  acting  in  concert,  Certain  of  being  at» 
jtackcd  on  this  flank,  he  ordered  both  wing^  to 
send  their  trains  by  interior  roads,  and  each  to 
hold  four  divisions  ready  for  immediate  action, 
.  Stubborn  resistance  was  encountered  from 
lHardce*s  troops  of  all  arms^  and  on  the  it>th  the 
oufedcrate  commander  was  found  in  a  strong 
[position  near  Aver\*sboro\  The  divisions  of 
[Jackson  and  Ward  deployed  and  prcb>ed  on, 
[while  a  brigade  made  a  wide  circuit  by  the  left  ; 
land  the  first  line  of  the  enemy  was  swept  away, 
kwo  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  with  three 
[guns,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  dead  Con- 
I  federates  were  buried.  Hardee  withdrew  and 
[entrenched  himself  anew  ;  but  next  morning  he 
pras  gone,  in  full  retreat  towards  Smith  field.  In 
It  his  Avervsboro'  combat  the  Federals  lost  twelve 
[officer*  and  ^txty-five  men  killed,  afid  four 
I  hundred  and  ^cventy-^iven  men  wc»undcd.  Tlic 
[rebel  wciundod,  numberitig  sixty-eight,  were  at- 


A  division  was  hurried  to  Slocum's  flank, 
the  whole  of  the  right  wing  was  directed 
Bentonsville,  whence  c^ame  loud  ;ii  ^ 
roar  of  battle.  Johnston  w;is  not  pu- 
stood  (jn  the  defensive  entrenched  in  the  V*  U 
mation.  Sherman  explains  in  his  memoirs  that 
^•did  not  feel  disposed  to  invite  a  general  battle 
in  ignorance  of  J*»hn5toTj*s  strength ''  ;  and  h 
simply  held  his  troops  clo!.e  up  to  the  Col 
federate  trenches  for  two  days.  At  leitgtli,  c 
the  afternoon  of  the  21^1^  General  Mower  cou 
stand  inacticm  no  longer,  and  with  his  divisi 
he  broke  through  the  enemy *s  left  flank 
pushed  on  towards  •  Bentonsville.  Sheniu 
arretted  the  gallant  Mower's  offensive,  and 
called  him  ;  repenting  later  of  his  having  dor 
so  instead  of  supporting  Mower,  with  the  rcsiJ 
of  bringing  on  a  battle  the  issue  of  which  tni 
have  been  in  his  favour  by  reason  of  his  vast 
superior  numbers.  The  truth  probablv  was  th 
nuw  Shennan  was  so  near  the  succe^ul  ctidi: 
ot  his  undertaking,  he  was  not  willing  to 
any  riskv    Be  thiH  a%  it  m3ts\  on  the  moruti:^; 


From  A verysboro' the  Icti  wing  bent  nsiwafd     Hi»   loss  at   Bentonsville  was   ^3  oficcrs 
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*  J,  and   missing.     He 
1,^  iiCTs,      lohnstoa   esti* 

^  at  1,343  officers  and  raeu, 
jrci'  on  the   22nd,  Sherman  found 
.two  divisions  and  Schofield   with  a 
ad  the  complete  junction  was  then 
oi  ill)  tl»c  armv  as  originally 

crmiui,    witii    pardonable 
1  one  of  the  longest  and 
It   marches  ever   made  by  an  or- 
ttt  a  civilised  coumr\'.     The  route 
five   great   navigable  rivers. 
-,  Columbia,  Cheraw»  and 
I  captured  and  c»ccupied  ; 
01   Charleston    had   been   com- 
RiUroad«i  uf  South  CaroUna  had 
akcn  up»  and  a  vast  amount  of 
;{ng  to  the  enemy  had  been  seized 
country  traversed  was  for  the 
[_B  ftate  of  nature,  with  innumerable 
i^  mere  mud,  nearly  e\'erv  mile 
be   corderoyed.     Yet  we  had» 
Hccxmiplished  the  whole  journey 
fifty  days,  averaging  ten  miles 
liad  reached  Goldsboro*  with  the 


army  in  superb  order,  and  the  irams  almost  as 
fresh  as  when  we  had  started  fmm  Atlanta/* 

Sherman  was  still  at  Goldsboro*  with  his  army 
about  him  when  the  tidings  reached  him  of  the 
fall  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond  on  6th  April. 
On  the  12th  he  w;is  officially  informed  ot  Lee*s 
surrender  at  Appomatox  Court  House^  and  the 
war  was  regarded  as  over*  Events  came 
quickly.  On  the  14th,  General  Johnston  made 
proposals  to  Sherman  for  the  suspension  of 
active  operations,  pending  the  termination  of 
the  war.  Sherman  was  on  his  way  to  meet 
Johnston  when  a  cipher  telegram  was  handed 
him  announcing  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln.  The  terras  arranged  between  the  two 
commanders  were  not  approved  of  by  the  autho- 
rities in  Washington,  and  Grant  was  sent  to 
Sherman's  headquarters  to  intimate  to  that 
commander  that  he  was  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  Johnston's  army  on  the  terms  accorded  to 
General  Lee.  Johnston  accepted  those  terms. 
The  great  Civil  W;ir  was  now  at  an  end  ;  the 
gallant  struggle  of  the  Confederacy  was  over 
and  done  with,  and  thenceforth  there  was  no- 
longer  rebellion  within  the  wide  boundaries  of 
the  great  American  Republic* 
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THE  well-worn  old  simile  of  the  Phoenix 
rising  from  her  ashes  may  be  applied 
with  truth  to  the  French  army  on 
its  return  from  Moscow  ;  for,  before 
its  wounds  were  healed,  almost  before  its  actual 
losses  could  be  counted,  another  mighty  force 
was  called  into  existence,  and  Napoleon,  once 
more  humming  "  Malbrook  s*en  va-t-en  guerre," 
set  forth  from  Paris  to  lead  it  to  fresh  glories 
and  terrible  defeat. 

Lutzen,  Wurschen,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  were 
victories  dearly  won  at  the  expense  of  enor- 
'  mous  slaughter ;  but  Culm,  Katzbach,  and 
Gros  Beeren  came  as  heavy  blows,  and  Napo- 
leon's projects  seemed  threatened  with  tragic 
failure. 

Whilst  hts  men  dwindled,  and  the  German 
Toads  were  thronged  with  his  wounded  Cuiras- 
siers in  wheelbarrows,  or  his  troopers  riding  on 
lean  cows,  the  allied  armies,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  to  increase.  Disaffection  followed.  The 
Saxons  were  deserting  him  en  masse.  Austria 
and  Bavaria  declared  against  him.  As  the 
enemy  drew  closer  round  him  from  all  points, 
he  hazarded  everything  on  one  cast  of  the 
die,  chose  a  bad  position,  suffered  a  crushing 
reverse,  and  fled  under  circumstances  of  almost 
unparalleled  horror. 

Leipzig  was  at  that  time  a  small  city  girdled 
by  a  crumbling  wall  with  four  large  and  three 
smaller  gates,  a  wet  ditch  where  mulberry 
trees  grew  plentifully,  and  was  separated  from 
the  extensive  suburbs  by  a  fine  walk  or  boule- 
vard planted  with  lindens  which  had  grown  to 
giant  size.  - 

It  was  a  great  centre  of  learning  and  com- 
merce :  Fichte,  Goethe,  and  a  host  of  famous 
men  had  studied  or  taught  at  its  university  ; 
its  three  annual  fairs  were  amended  by  book- 
sellers from  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  and    before 


Napoleon's  Continental  system  crippled  trade 
it  had  lucrative  industries  in  gold  and  silver, 
leather,  silk,  wool,  yarn,  and  Prussian  blue. 

Had  you  mounted  to  the  summit  of  one  of 
its  many  towers,  as  hundreds  did  during  the 
events  I  am  about  to  describe,  you  would  have 
seen  beneath  you  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
quaint  city,  and  farther  out  the  gardens,  public 
and  private,  for  which  Leipzig  was  justly  famed, 
with  the  villas  of  the  wealthy  merchants  peeping 
out  of  groves  and  orchards. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  stretched  a  gently 
rolling  plain,  wooded  here  and  there,  in  other 
places  barren  where  the  harvest  had  been 
gathered  and  the  stubble  fields  were  brown  ; 
the  whole  expanse  dotted  with  villages  in- 
numerable, each  with  its  pointed  spire ;  the 
plain  intersected  by  great  highroads  and  winding 
byways. 

West  of  the  city  lay  a  marshy  tract,  where 
the  rivers  Pleiss  and  Elster  flowed  sluggishly 
in  narrow  chanhds,  and  joined  the  Partha,  which 
came  round  the  northern  side.  This  tract  was 
a  mass  of  tiny  streams  and  dykes,  crossed  by  a 
narrow  causeway  leading  to  Lindenau,  and  so 
to  the  road  by  Weissenfels,  Erfiirt,  and  Frank- 
fort to  the  Rhine. 

From  the  Rhine  Napoleon  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  cut  off,  by  staying  at  Dresden  when  every 
hour  was  of  the  utmost  consequence.  There 
seem  to  have  come  to  him  towards  the  close 
of  his  marvellous  career  strange  attacks  of  in- 
decision ^'hich  no  one  has  satisfactorily  explained, 
and  the  lingering  at  Dresden  while  the  allies  had 
drawn  nearer  and  nearer  until  they  had  him  in  a 
net,  from  which  he  escaped  but  with  difficulty 
and  at  great  sacrifices,  was  one  of  these. 

At  last  his  various  corps  were  ordered  on 
Magdeburg,  and  on  the  7th  October,  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  the  emperor  himself  left  Dresden, 
and  quitting  the  Leipzig  road  beyond  Wurzen, 


THE    BAl 


ROUND    LEIPZIG. 


the  ItttJe   moated  castle   of 

ffjfh,  where  he  stayed  three  days 

,  until    lie  suddenly  com- 

.uarch    of    his    troops    upon 

himself    to    breakfast    in    a 

J  f  o^iUide,  ;U  a  point   some   fifteen 

the  distant  booming  of  cannon 
il  Murat  was  engaged  to  the  south 
,  and  at  the  siiTie  mument  the  King 
16  op  with  his  Queen  and  a  strong 

had  desired  them   to  accompany 

to   the   carriage   door,  he 

^       Tied   lady  I   who   went    on 

hmJt  with  her  unfortunate  husband, 

pay  MI  dearly  for  his  loj^alty  to  the 


The  day  was  grey  and  lowering^  and  Mur 
had  had  several  smart  cavalr\*  affairs  near  Bornafl 
in  one  ot  which  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  Ketuming  with  a  single  trooper,  he  had 
been  hotly  pursued  by  Lieutenant  De  Lippc 
ot  the  1st  Neumark  Dragoons^  who  repcatedlj 
shouted  **  Stop,  King  I  ^^  ''  Stop,  King  1  '*  Aflef 
a  galloping  light  the  pursuer  was  killed  by  Murat^s 
attendant,  to  whom  Napoleon  gave  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  who  rode  the  dead  man^s  horse 
next  day  in  his  capacity  of  equerry  to  the  King 
of  Naples. 

Meanwhile,  the  columns  were  tramping  in 
and  taking  up  their  positions ;  outside  the 
house  of  Herr  V^ettcr  at  Reudniti,  a  pictur- 
esque village  two  miles  from  Leipzig^  a  chasseur 
of  the  Guard  with  loaded  carbine  showed  where 
Napoleon    had    fixed    his  quarter*.     Waggons, 
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D  R  K  S  D  £  N« 


the  anniversary  of  Icna,  and  by  a 
oe  Napoleon  w^as  using  the 
Petri's  atlas  which  he  had 
I  file  tlie  campaiini  that  had  laid 
vecks.  Now 
]a  was  about 
revenge. 


carriages,  escort^  and  orderly  officers  thronged 
the  streets  ;  tvcry  hour  witnessed  the  arrival 
of  a  grenadier  regiment^  a  corps  of  tirailleurs,  or 
a  rumbling  battery  of  guns,  whose  grey-coated 
drivers  forced  a  passage  through  the  crowd-^ 
with  almost  as  little  ceremony  as  the  emperor'* 
suite    itaelf.      The    citizens    had    experienced 
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a  foretaste  of  French  usage  since  Marmont's 
corps  came  among  them  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  but  that  was  going  to  prove  as  nothing 
to  the  misery  of  the  next  six  days. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Murat  clat- 
tered up  to  the  door  of  the  Quartier  General, 
and  swinging  off  his  horse  went  in  to  hold  long 
counsel  with  his  brother-in-law  ;  after  which, 
about  noon,  they  both  rode  away  into  the 
stubble  and  the  sheep  pastures  to  reconnoitre 
around  Lieberwolkwitz  on  a  hill  to  the  French 
left,  and  Wachau  village  with  its  orchard  in  a 
hollow,  which  formed  the  French  centre  five 
miles  or  so  from  the  city,  paying  Poniatowski's 
corps  a  visit  among  the  gardens  of  Dolitz,  and 
finally  returning  to  Lieberwolkwitz,  where  one 
of  those  dramatic  Napoleonic  ceremonies  took 
place  usual  upon  the  presentation  of  the 
cherished  Eagle  to  corps  that  had  not  previously 
possessed  it. 

Three  regiments  of  light  infantry  clustered 
round  their  emperor,  and,  turning  to  one 
with  the  standard  brandished  in  his  hand,  he 
exclaimed  in  a  piercing  voice :  **  Soldiers  of 
the  26th  Lt^ger,  I  intrust  you  with  the  French 
Eagle:  it  will  be  your  rallying  point.  You 
swear  never  to  abandon  it  but  with  life  ;  you 
swear  never  to  suffer  an  insult  to  France  ; 
you  swear  to  prefer  death  to  dishonour  :  you 
swear ! " 

"  We  swear  !  "  came  the  answer  ;  *'  Vive 
TEmpereur !  "  And  each  regiment  took  the 
oath,  and  meant  it. 

The  columns  had  filed  down  to  their  posts  in 
the  position  chosen  by  Murat  and  sanctioned 
by  Napoleon,  and  the  line  of  battle  stretched 
in  a  huge  semicircle  south  of  Leipzig,  three 
miles  and  a  half  from  end  to  end  ;  Victor  in 
the  centre  behind  Wachau  with  the  2nd  Corps  ; 
Prince  Poniatowski  on  the  right  with  the  8th, 
on  the  banks  of  the  narrow  Pleiss  at  Mark- 
Kleberg  and  Doetlitz  ;  Lauriston  on  the  left,  on 
the  hill  of  Lieberwolkwitz  with  the  5th  Corps ; 
while  farther  away  still,  beyond  Lauriston,  was 
gallant  Macdonald,  on  the  Dresden  road,  keep- 
ing a  sharp  look-out  for  Beningsen  or  the 
Hetman  Platof. 

In  rear  of  Poniatowski  were  Marshal  Auge- 
reau*s  men  ;  between  Poniatowski  and  Victor, 
the  cavalr}^  of  Kellerman  and  Milhaud  ;  be- 
tween Victor  and  Lauriston  the  cavalry  of 
Latour  -  Maubourg ;  and,  finally,  when  they 
arrived,  the  Imperial  Guard  was  stationed  near 
the  village  of  Probsteyda,  behind  Victor,  and 
in  front   of  the  ruined   windmill   and   tobacco 


factory  where  Napoleon  took  his  stand  when 
the  fighting  had  once  begun. 

To  the  west,  across  the  causeway  previously 
mentioned.  General  Bertrand  held  Lindenau 
with  the  4th  Corps,  and  covered  the  road  to 
Erfurt  destined  to  form  the  French  line  of 
retreat  ;  Marshal  Marmont,  with  the  6th  Corps, 
lay  round  Linden  thai,  and  protected  Leipzig 
to  northward  ;  while  Ney  and  Reynier,  with 
the  3rd  and  7th  Corps,  were  in  full  march 
from  Eilenburg,  either  to  support  Marmont  or 
operate  to  eastward  of  the  city — in  all,  182,000 
men  to  sustain  the  advance  and  attack  of  more 
than  300,000 — namely,  the  Allied  Grand  Army, 
or  Armj'  of  Bohemia,  90,000 ;  the  Army  of 
Silesia,  under  Bliicher,  70,000  ;  the  Army  of  the 
North,  commanded  by  Bernadotte,  72,000;  and 
about  15,000  partisans,  Cossacks,  and  light 
horse. 

There  had  been  heavy  rains  for  several  days 
preceding  the  14th,  the  night  of  which  was 
miserable ;  but  the  weather  cleared  on  the  15th, 
and  everything  was  quiet,  except  the  continued 
march  of  troops  and  the  loopholing  of  the 
Leipzig  walls. 

Suddenly,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  three 
brilliant  white  rockets  rose  into  the  starlit  sky 
from  the  allies*  headquarters  at  Pegau  on  the 
Elster,  and  these  were  answered  a  minute  later 
by  four  red  ones  that  trailed  up  beyond  Halle — 
a  signal  which  put  the  French  on  the  qui  vive. 

That  night  Colonel  Marbot,  of  the  23rd  Chas- 
seurs-i-cheval,  lost  an  opportunity  of  changing 
the  whole  face  of  the  campaign  through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  for,  being  in  obser\'ation  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  called  the  Kolmberg,  or  Swedish  Re- 
doubt, he  saw  several  figures  on  the  summit, 
outlined  against  the  sky,  and  heard  a  conver- 
sation in  French  that  made  the  blood  tingle  in 
his  veins. 

Stealthily  drawing  his  regiment  forward  in 
the  darkness,  while  the  24th  crept  round  the 
other  flank  of  the  hill,  a  few  minutes  more 
would  have  sufficed  to  enclose  the  Kolmbei^ 
and  capture  the  speakers,  but  one  of  his 
men  accidentally  fired  his  carbine.  There  was 
"mounting  in  hot  haste."  The  figures  vanished 
at  full  speed  towards  the  allied  position,  and 
Marbot  had  a  sharp  brush  with  an  escort  of 
cavalry-,  learning  afterwards,  to  his  intense 
chagrin,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  were  in  the  group  that  had 
escaped  him  ! 

Early  in  the  foggy  dawn  of  the  i6th  October 
Napoleon    left    his   quarters,   attended    by  his 
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officers  and   the   escort   of  the  Guard,      and   Kellerman's    back,    and   saved    the    allied 
Ing    on   to   the   hill  of  Lieberu-olkwitz      centre    from  a  similar   separation   on    the    left 


was  joined  by  Murat,  the  pair  gazing 
^ugh  their  glasses  towards  the  enemy's 
here,  when  the  fog  melted  into  the 
of  a  cold  and  gloomy  day,  they  saw 
x>iumns  forming  for  the  attack. 
riding  cloaks  were  then  the  fashion, 
the  cavalcade  left  the  hill  muffled  to 
i  three  signal-guns  crashed  out 
o'clock,  sending  their  balls  over 
Is  of  the  staff  into  the  Guard  and 
assiers  beyond,  doing  some  dam- 
commencing  what  is  known  as 
le  of  Wachau. 

,  with  a  mixed  force  of  Russians 
issians,  advanced  on  the  French 
ng  in  the  marshes  of  the  Pleiss 
k  the  village  of  Mark-Kleberg  ; 
istein,  commanding  two  columns, 
Russians  and  Prussians,  was 
successful  in  the  Wachau  hollow  ; 
Austrian  general  Klenau  flung 
I  at  the  hill  of  Lieberwolkwitz, 
lapoleon  regarded  as  the  key  of 
ion. 

ing  fon*-ard  half  the  young  Guard 
Marshal  Mortier,  and  sending  for 
f  Macdonald's  corps,  the  emperor 
I  the  Austrians  with  great  loss, 
1  a  portion  of  the  wood  of  the 
ty,  and  having  separated  Klenau 
c  rest  of  the  allied  army,  turned 
ntion  on  his  centre  at  Wachau, 
{  up  two  dirisions  of  the  Guard 
udinot  to  support  Victor,  placing 
tveartiller)'  on  the  heights  behind 
age,  and  moring  Milhaud*s  and 
an's  ca\'alry  to  attack  the  Russian 


is  while  the  most  furious  cannon- 
in  progress  along  the  whole  line,  until, 
rho  was  present  has  declared,  **  the  earth 
trembled/- 

le  French  horsemen  gained  the  plain, 
became  serious  for  the  allied  centre, 
was  bayoneted  out  of  Wachau  by  a 
•  force,  and  retired  slowly,  fighting  all 
y,  leaving  a  thousand  men  dead  in 
>ble  fields  before  it  reached  its  reserves 
Ewm  of  Auenhayn ;  but,  fortunately  for 
Sugtoe  of  WOrtemberg,  who  commanded 
reating  column,  Nostitz  arrived  with  a 
white-coated  Austrian  cavalr}%  which, 
Mne  dashing  charges,   drove   Milhaud*s 


wing   to  that  which  had  already  happened  on 
the  right. 

Still,  the  allies  had  gained  nothing  but  the 
village  of  Mark-Kleberg.  Six  desperate  attacks 
had  been  repulsed  by  the  French  ;  and  at  Napo- 
leon's command  the  bells  of  Leipzig  were  rung 
during  the  afternoon  to  celebrate  a  victor>'  and 


a  band  played  gaily  in  the  market  square,  where 
the  Saxon  Grenadiers  stood  under  arms  for  the 
protection  of  their  king. 

Away  beyond  the  rivers  at  Lindenau,  Bert  rand 
had  stood  his  ground  against  General  Giulai 
while  the  great  fight  waged  to  the  south  ;  but 
north  of  Leipzig  Marshal  Marmont  had  been 
less  fortunate  at  the  battle  of  Mockern,  where 
Blucher  took  2,000  prisoners,  three  guns,  and 
forty  ship's-cannon,  which  Marmont  could  not 
remove  for  want  of  horses. 

The  marshal  fought  hard  though,  in  spite  of 
the  odds  of  three  to  one  against  him  ;  and 
although  he  had  to  retire  at  nightfall  on  to  the 
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Halle  suburb^  he  retained  Gohlitz  and  Mockern 
as  advanced  posts,  and  kept  possession  of 
Euterich. 

Ney  had  drawn  up  in  Marmont's  rear  early 
in  the  morning ;  but  hearing  the  cannonade  at 
Lieberwolkwitz  before  Marmont  was  attacked, 
the  Due  d'Elchingen  marched  off  towards  the 
firmg  until  Blucher*s  guns  recalled  hirn^  and  he 
is  said  to  have  lost  both  combats  in  consequence. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  souths  one  little 
incident  desenes  to  be  recounted,  which  had 
happened    when    the    Kolmberg   was    stormed. 

Napoleon,  seeing  the 
necessity  of  a  strong 
charge,  turned  to  a  regi- 
ment drawn  up  motion- 
less spectators,  and  asked 
which  it  was* 

**  The  -22nd  Light,  sire." 

'*  Impossible  ! ''  he  cried. 
**  The  22nd  Light  w^ould 
never  stand  with  its  arms 
folded  in  presence  of  the 
enemy  I  *' 

Instantly  the  drums 
rolled  the  ^^  pas  de  charge/* 
the  colours  were  waved, 
and|  supported  by  Mar- 
bot's  Chasseurs,  they 
rushed  forward.  The  sides 
of  the  Swedish  reduubt 
became  alive  with  blue 
figures  and  white  cross 
belts,  and  the  hOt  was 
taken  under  the  eye  of 
that  leader  who  knew  so 
well    how   to   flatter  the 

vanity  of  his  followers,  and  who  probably  got 
more  out  of  flesh  and  blood  by  a  few  artful  sen- 
tences  than  any  commander  who  ever  existed, 
**  charmed  he  never  so  wisely." 

Between  three  o- clock  and  four,  when  the 
allied  centre  had  been  driven  back,  leaving 
its  right  exposed,  Murat  detected  that  weak- 
ness and  prepared  to  swoop  down  with  Latour- 
Maubourg's  cavalr)^  into  the  plain. 

Alexander,  w^hose  station  was  behind  the 
village  of  Gossa,  tried  to  get  his  reserves  up  in 
time,  but  by  some  mischance  they  were  jumWed 
together  in  some  broken  ground,  leaving  two 
regiments,  the  Lancers  and  Dragoons  of  the 
Guard,  to  face  the  rush  of  fifty  squadrons, 
thunderitig  down  from  the  heightSj  the  sun  full 
on  them  as  they  came. 

They  wer«?  the  5th  Cavalry  Corps,  with  Murat, 
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Lutour-Maubourg,  and  Pajol  leading  —  1 
thousand  hor5»emen,  mostly  dragoons,  green 
coated,  grey  breeched,  high  boc»ted  ;  white  cloaks 
rolled  en  bandcroie  across  the  square  revers^ 
which  showed  scarlet  and  crimson  and  rose,  and 
bright  yellow  and  dull  orange  ;  brass  helmets 
with  the  whisk  of  horsehair  about  them  ;  bear- 
skins of  the  Comfia^ues  d' elite  bedraggled  with 
the  rain  :  one  of  those  furious  wav^es  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Empire  were  wont  to 
annihilate  evervthing  in  their  course,  and  which 
now  tore,  heedless  of  a  storm  of  cannon  shot, 
capturing  twenty*six  guns 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  e| 
and  hustling  the  Rus 
dragoons  over  a  brook  I 
their  rear, 

A  few  causeways  croq 
the  rivulet  and  the  grotl 
was  swampy  ;  the  cav 
were    splashed  with 
from    crest    to  spur, 
the   horses  hock- deep  I 
many  cases. 

The     Russian     lane 
fell    back   and    forme 
the  left,  without  cros 
the  brook  ;   and  checli 
in  the  moment  of  vicft 
by  the  marsh  into  whf 
they  had  floundered,  the 
French  squadrons  bt 
con fu  sed   and   un  m^ 
able. 

Guns  were  broug 
bear  upon  them  ;  the 
hussars  of  the  RussiaD 
Guard  charged  in  on  their  right  rear,  and  they 
scrambled  out  in  great  disorder  which  degenerated 
into  a  panic  and  a  hasty  retreat,  seeing  which^ 
the  Emperor  Alexander  sent  his  personal  escort 
of  Cossacks  under  Count  Orloff  Denissof  to  taW 
the  mass  on  the  other  flank.  ™ 

Back  streamed  the  broken  dragoons,  nor  did 
they  halt  until  they  reached  their  infantry,  for 
they  had  been  sent  at  the  enemy  without  any 
supports  into  ground  where  a  voltigeur  would 
have  hesitated. 

Latour-Maubourg  had  his  leg  taken  off  at  the 
thigh  by  a  ball,  and  brave  Pajol  met  with  a 
terrible  experience. 

A  shell  entered  the  breast  of  his  horse,  burst 
inside,  and  flung  the  general  many  feet  in  the 
air,  breaking  his  left  arm  and  several  ribs  as  he 
fell,  to  be  rescued  with  great  difficulty  by  his 
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.aidc^de-carap,  Lieutenant*Colonel  Biot,  and  some 

staff  officers 

Muiat  had  a  narrow  escape  ;  twenty *four  of  the 

guns  were  rt^taken  by  the  Russians,  and  a  grand 

opponunity  was  lost,  while  Gossa  later  in  the 
day  bocarae  the  scene  of  a  fierce  encounter 
with  the  light  troops  of  the  Russian  Guard, 
who  forced  the  French  to  retire,  and  held  that 
place  2S  the  alHed  right  ;  their  centre  being 
then  at  Auenhayn,  their  left  at  Mark-Kleberg. 


fallen  on  both  sides,  but  the  allies  could  afford 
to  lose  them,  and  the  French  could  not. 

He  was  hard  pressed  by  Bliicher  on  the  north  ; 
to  southward  the  enemy  were  being  strongly 
reinforced  p  and  a  hideous  stream  of  wounded 
crawled  back  to  the  city  to  show  how  severely 
the  Grand  Army  had  suffered. 

The  corn  magazine,  capable  of  holding  2^500 
men,  was  crammed  full  to  overflowing,  the  rest 
lay  about  the  streets  untended,  and  reflected  the 


At  Connenitz,  between  Doetlitz  and  Leipzig. 
Ccmm  Meerfeldt  had  crossed  the  Pleiss  unex- 
pectedly, but  Curial,  with  the  C basse urs-^-pied 
if  the  Guard,  came  upon  him,  routed  his 
Itttilian,  and  being  unhorsed  and  wounded,  the 
Ai»tnan  general  gave  up  his  sword  to  Captain 
Pldneselve. 

Darkness  fell,  and  as  the  clocks  chimed  six 
the  guns  ceased  firing,  the  rattle  of  small-arms 
died  away,  and  the  French  remained  practically 
in  the  same  position,  while  the  front  of  the  allies 
had  been  considerably  narrowed. 

Nevertheless,  Napoleon  had  gained  no  real 
advantage  :  it  was  of  little  consequence  that  he 
hd  maintained   his  ground.     Many  men  had 

M 


I 


I 


greatest  discredit  on  the  ambulance  arrange- 
ments, never  adequate  to  the  needs  of  any  of 
those  gor^^  campaigns ;  while  out  beyond  the 
city  a  circle  of  fires  and  blazing  villages  showed 
where  the  armies  bivouacked  among  the  dead. 

Sunday  came,  the  17th  Oct€>ber,  dark  and 
stormy  with  gusts  of  rain  ;  and  the  allies,  hearing 
that  Beningsen  and  ColJorado  would  not  be  up 
before  evening,  post{K>ned  the  attack  until  the 
following  day.  But  Napoletm,  finding  that 
Wintzmgerode,  with  the  advance  *  guard  of 
Bernadotte*s  array,  had  worked  round  to  the 
east  of  Leipzig  and  appeared  at  Taucha  on  the 
Partha*s  banks,  and  that  the  net  was  closing 
tighter,  spent  the  hours  in  anxious  meditation^ 
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and  made  fresh  plans  to  concentrate  his  forces 
closer  round  the  city. 

He  pitched  his  five  blue  and  white-striped 
tents  in  a  dry  fish-pond  near  Probsteyda  that 
night,  with  the  Old  Guard  encamped  about  him, 
and  waited  in  vain  for  a  reply  to  his  negotiations, 
having  sent  General  Meerfeldt,  on  his  parole,  to 
the  allied  sovereigns  with  certain  proposals. 

•'  They  are  deceived  in  respect  to  me,"  he  had 
said  to  that  officer.  *'  I  demand  nothing  better 
than  to  repose  myself  in  the  shade  of  peace,  and 
ensure  the  happiness  of  France,  as  I  have  ensured 
her  glory  "  ;  but  the  sovereigns  were  no  longer 
to  be  hoodwinked  by  specious  words :  with  time 
had  come  experience. 

Down  a  long  vista  of  eighty  years  we  can  now 
look  back  calmly,  if  with  wonder,  at  this  stirring 
period  ;  feeling  almost  a  reverence  for  the  little 
figure  on  the  white  horse,  as  we  mar\'el  at  his 
mighty  genius,  and  gaze  with  admiration  at  the 
faded  flag  he  kissed  at  Fontainebleau,or  the  moth- 
eaten  chapcau  he  wore  at  Eylau  ;  but  set  the 
clock  back,  and  picture  how  he  looked  in  1813. 

Napoleqn  had  become  a  public  nuisance  in 
Europe:  no  king  was  safe  on  his  throne,  no 
people  within  his  reach  knew  at  what  hour  the 
tap  of  the  drum  might  not  sound  on  the  high- 
road and  a  locust  scourge  spread  over  their  fields 

and  homesteads. 

•  •  •  «  * 

■  During  the  night  Napoleon  knew  no  sleep ; 
Nansouty  and  various  generals  were  called  up  to 
be  questioned,  and  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  four  lamps  of  the  emperor's  carriage  flashed 
outside  Ney's  quarters  at  Reudnitz — the  same 
that  Napoleon  had  occupied  on  his  arrival. 

After  an  hour  of  close  consultation  the 
emperor  left  in  the  rain,  and  walking  with 
Murat  along  the  swollen  dykes  for  half  an  hour, 
again  sought  his  tent,  much  absorbed. 

It  is  also  said  they  rode  along  the  causeway  as 
far  as  the  Kuhthurm,  or  Cow  Tower,  towards 
Lindenau,  to  give  Bertrand  instructions  to 
occupy  Weissenfels  and  keep  the  road  clear. 

An  alteration  in  the  French  position  had  been 
eflfected  in  the  night  and  early  morning,  and 
now  Connenitz  formed  the  right  wing  under 
Prince  Poniatowski,  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
marshal  for  his  gallantry  the  day  before. 

Victor  had  fallen  back  to  Probsteyda  ;  Lauris- 
ton,  between  that  village  and  Stotteritz,  upon 
which  latter  place  Macdonald  had  retired  ; 
General  Reyriier  with  a  brigade  of  Saxons 
occupied  Mockou,  and  also  Paunsdorf,  on   the 


W  urtzen -Dresden  road  ;  Ney  was  in  force  near 
Setterhausen,  not  far  from  Reudnitz,  and  at 
Schoenfeld  on  the  Partha  ;  while  the  northern 
suburbs  of  Leipzig  were  defended  by  Marmont 
as  before.  Thus,  with  Bertrand  on  the  west, 
the  city  was  completely  surrounded,  the  position 
having  one  great  fault,  as  Napoleon  well  knew 
— namely,  in  case  of  defeat  all  these  scattered 
corps,  miniature  armies  in  themselves,  would  be 
forced  to  get  away  by  the  narrow  causeway 
across  the  Pleiss  and  Elster. 

South  of  Leipzig  Murat  was  in  command ; 
east  and  north,  Marshal  Ney ;  the  emperor 
himself  remaining  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
on  a  hill  behind  Probsteyda,  near  the  ruined 
windmill  and  tobacco  factory,  that  gave  him  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  field,  and  round  about 
which  his  guard  was  waiting. 

By  eight  o'clock  on  the  18th,  Napoleon  was 
on  the  windmill  hill,  and  a  little  later  the  allied 
troops  were  again  descried  on  the  march  to 
attack  him. 

The  weather  had  cleared  and  the  sun  was 
shining  ;  the  Prussians  began  to  sing  "  Hail  to 
thee  in  victory  crowned,'^  their  bands  joining  in  ; 
and,  from  their  quarters  at  the  dismantled 
chateau  of  Rotha,  some  ten  miles  away,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  his  suite  rode  into  the 
plains  at  Glossa,  joined  by  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  wlio  had  slept  at  Borna,  to  witness  the 
commencement  of  a  conflict  so  fierce  that  it 
has  been  called  the  ** Battle  of  the  Giants"  by 
some,  and  by  others  the  **  Battle  of  the  Nations. '^ 

Three  columns  were  in  motion  :  ist,  Bening- 
sen,  with  Bubna,  Klenau,  and  the  Prussians 
under  Zeithen — 35,000  in  all,  or  thereabouts — 
\vas  to  advance  by  Holzhausen  on  Murat's 
left — helped,  it  was  expected,  by  Bernadotte's 
army ;  2nd,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  with  Kleist's 
Prussians,  Wittgenstein's  men,  and  the  Russian 
reserves — estimated  at  45,000  in  all  —  who 
was  to  aim  for  Wachau  and  the  centre  ;  and, 
3rd,  the  Prince  of  Hesse- Homburg  was  to  lead 
25,000  Austrians  down  the  marshy  Pleiss  against 
Dosen  and  Doetlitz,  while  Meerfeld's  Corps> 
under  General  Lederer,  went  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  same  stream  to  renew  the  attempts  against 
Connenitz  which  the  Old  Guard  had  baffled  the 
day  before. 

At  first  the  columns  found  little  to  oppose 
them  :  Beningsen  cleared  the  French  advanced 
posts  out  of  Engelsdorf  and  stayed  there,  as 
Bemadotte  was  not  yet  in  evidence  ;  Zeithen 
carried  Zurkelhausen  with  much  spirit  and  took 
some  guns,   while   Klenau    drove   Macdonald's 
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rearguard  from  Holzhausen  village  ;  but  the 
near  presence  of  Ney  and  the  nonrarrival  of 
the  Army  of  the  North  crippled  the  action  of 
the  1st  column  for  a  time. 

The  3rd  column  flung  its  white  battalions  on 
Dosen  and  Doetlitz,  and  had  a  hard  fight  among 
the  bushes  and  garden  walls. 

Napoleon  stayed  for  an  hour  on  his  right 
flank  to  watch  the  opening  struggle  ;  Hesse - 
Homburg  was  wounded,  and  Bianchi  took  com- 
mand ;  Kellerman's  Horse  and  old  Augereau's 
men  supported  Poniatowski  with  some  success, 
but  the  Austrians  eventually  took  Connenitz, 
and  there  they  stayed,  unable  to  do  more, 
and  held  in  check  by  the  firm  front  of  brave 
Poniatowski,  backed  by  Oudinot  with  some 
of  the  Guard. 

All  day  they  kept  up  an  incessant  skirmishing, 
and  the  brown  batteries  of  Austrian  artillery'  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  blue  batteries  of  the 
French  on  the  other,  continued  to  thunder  and 
boom  almost  without  intermission  until  dark- 
ness fell. 

Somewhere  about  ten  oclock,  or  an  hour 
after  the  battle  began.  Napoleon  left  the  right 
flank  and  galloped  away  to  Probsteyda,  a  cir- 
cular village  surrounded  by  villas  and  gardens, 
strongly  occupied  by  Victor ;  and  there  he 
found  the  2nd  column  of  the  enemy,  which  had 
passed  through  Wachau  unmolested,  preparing 
for  the  attack. 

Probsteyda,  and  Stotteritz  a  mile  off  to  the 
left,  were  the  keys  of  the  French  centre,  and 
massing  Lauriston's  men  between  the  two,  rather 
in  the  rear,  with  the  bulk  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
on  the  windmill  hill  behind  Probsteyda, 
Napoleon  turned  all  his  attention  to  that  portion 
of  the  field,  viewing  the  conflict  from  the  ruined 
windmill  itself. 

A  fiirious  artillery  duel  began  on  both  sides— 
a  duel  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  Leipzig  battles,  for,  from  morn  till 
eve  the  whole  plain  resounded  with  the  roar  of 
cannon,  and  the  smoke  of  1,600  pieces  hung 
round  the  city,  through  which  the  watchers  on 
the  ramparts  and  steeples  could  catch  hasty 
glimpses  of  surging  cavalry  or  the  progress  of 
infantrj'  columns  rushing  to  engage. 

Under  Cover  of  the  guns  three  Prussian 
brigades  flung  themselves  on  Probsteyda,  met 
by  the  fire  of  Victor's  troops,  who  lined  the 
walls  and  fired  from  the  attics  and  windows. 

Many  forgotten  scrimmages  took  place  in 
alleys  and  pretty  gardens  ;  the  hedges  hid  long 
lines  of  dead  and  dying  who  had  fought  with 


desperation  in  attack  and  defence  ;  the  people 
in  Leipzig  questioned  the  wounded  who  stag- 
gered in  through  the  gates,  "How  is  it  going?" 
and  it  was  always  the  same  reply,  "  Badly 
enough  ;  the  enemy  is  very  strong! "  1 

By  two  o'clock  Prince  Augustus  and  General 
Pirch  had  taken  half  the  village,  but  reprisal 
was  at  hand,  and  the  emperos  descended  at  the 
head  of  his  Guard  and  led  it  with  loud  shouts 
of  victory  down  the  hill,  where  the  bear- 
skins thronged  into  the.  streets  and  hurled  the 
Prussians  out  again. 

French  horsemen  in  a  dense  body  rode  round 
the  end  of  the  village  soon  after,  but  Grand  Diike 
Constantine — he  of  the  lowering  brow — moved 
hjs  troopers  forward  with  a  strong  support  of 
foot  and  held  them  in  check,  while  smoke  and 
flames  rolled  over  Probsteyda,  and  the  horsemen 
did  not  charge.  Shot  and  shell  tore  backwards 
and  forwards,  until  it  seemed  little  short!  of 
miraculous  that  men  could  live  ;  battery  after 
battery  swept  the  plain  :  the  oflficer  riding  \vith 
a  vital  order,  the  drummer  beating  to  advance 
or  retire,  the  surgeon  dressing  a  limb  in  the 
shelter  of  a  burning  farmhouse — all  were  hit, 
death  was  in  the  very  air  itself ;  yet  Murat,  in 
sable-trimmed  pelisse,  galloped  hither  and  thither 
unhurt,  and  the  emperor  himself  tore  heedlessly 
through  his  troops  after  his  usual  manner  ;  his 
suite  sometimes  riding  down  an  unhxQky  fantassin 
or  two  who  did  not  get  out  of  the  way  fast 
enough. 

All  day  they  fought  at  Connenitz,  at  Prob- 
steyda, and  round  about  Stotteritz,  without 
making  any  headway  on  either  side ;  but  to 
north  and  east  clouds  were  rolling  up  in  spite  of 
ever\'^  eff()rt  of  the  heroic  Ney  to  ward  them  off. 

After  hot  skirmishing  all  morning  on  the 
banks  of  the  Partha,  Langeron's  Russian  corps 
crossed  that  river  at  Mockou  ;  and  about  two 
o'clock  Wintzingerode*s  cavalry  passed  it  higher 
up  and  came  into  touch  with  Beningsen,  whom 
we  left  waiting  at  Engelsdorf. 

Ney  accordingly  concentrated  his  forces  be- 
tween Schoenfeld  and  Setterhausen  to  oppose 
the  approach  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  which 
began  to  appear  at  Taucha.  • 

Reynier,  who  was  under  Ney,  had  been 
fighting  hard  for  several  hours  with  Bubna,  and 
his  diflficulties  were  increased  by  the  presence  of 
the  Hetman  Platoff,  with  6,000  roving  Cossacks. 

Poor  Reynier  was  destined  to  meet  with 
severe  reverses  on  that  day,  and  also  to  experi- 
ence a  novelty  in  warfare,  for  there  trotted  up 
about  the  same  time  a  little  body  of  horsemen 


artill«»i'  they  might  have  seemed  from  a  dis 
tance  but  for  the  long  bundles  of  what  appeared 
to  be  bncc'shafts  which  they  carried  in  buckets 
by  their  sides. 

English  they  wcre^ — Captain  Bogue*s  troop  of 
the  Experinientdl  Rocket  Brigade  attached  to 
the  Swedish  army ;  and  soon  there  came  fier)- 
serpents  into  Reynier^s  ranks,  whizzing  and 
burning  and  causing  great  disorder. 

Boguc  was  killed  by  a  ball  in  the  head^  and 
XmM^^^^  Strangways  took  command — the 
itatk  man  who*  a«  General  Strangways,  said 
gently,  "  Will  s<mieone  kindly  lift  mc  from  my 
hoTse  ?  "  when  a  cannon  shot  tore  off  his  leg 
at  Inkerman  in  1854. 

Often  enough  thcwe  rockets  went  the  wrong 
way,  and  cauied  con^emation  among  the  troop 
ttjielf;  but  it  ii  cotain  that  they  astonished 
the  French  tremendously,  and  not  long  after 
eleven  &ixon  bullalioni*,  three  siquadrons  of 
oivairy,  aod   three   batteries  of  gtms  stalked 


The  French  Cuirassiers  undersl 
what  was  happening,  charged  after 
the  traitorous  artillery  slewed  rotii 
on  their  late  conirades,  the  rest 
brigade  marching  into  bivouac  a  I 
the  aUies. 

This  serious  defection  caused  Napi 
send  a  strong  force  to  Reynicr^s 
all  it  could  do  was  to  rescue  il:_  .,,. 
that  general's  corps,  and  the  de»ertioii 
a  standing  disgrace  to  Saxoa  honour 
tin^c. 

Twice  during  the  morning  had  Ney 
Reudnitz  for  a  fresh  horse,  and  again 
in  the  afternoon.    Several  times  did 
assault  Sch^  ^L^cesa,  but  ai 

look  it ;  Sin  ^  Piunsdocf 

the  evening,  Ney  fell  back  on  his  qua 
Reudnitz,  wounded  by  a  ball  in  tlMi  fl 
Sacken  having  pressed  Maxstul 
in  the  suburbs  of  Leipzig  itself^  and 
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driven  out  of  ReudniU  by  Napoleon 
was  approaching,  and  with  it  came 

i9  continued  after  that,  and,  as  on  the 
iiigfai,  a  dfcle  of  conflagration  once 
iKjnded  the  city,  thirteen  \'il]ages  and 
ng  in  a  blaze,  and  a  multitude  of 
lliiwing  wherever  the  eye  rested, 
ras  kindled  by  the  ruined  mill,  and 

dismounted    beside   it  with  a  hea\y 

o'^clock,  and  the  result  of  the  battle 
CziUy  against  him,  for,  though  his 
been  retained,  the  carnage  had 
tftil,  and  the  allies  were  in  perfect 
,  each    other  along   his  whole  front 


the  night,  for  which  he  gave  orders  to  Bcrthier, 
and  then  threw  himself  on  a  bench  they  had 
brought  from  a  neighbouring  cottage,  and  slept 
in  the  open  air  by  the  fire  for  a  quarter  of 
hour  with  his  arms  folded,  the  stafT  stjndin^ 
round  him  silent  and  sorrowful 

Waking,  he  received  a  report  trom  ijcncrLtis 
Sorbicr  and  Dulauloy,  of  the  artillery,  to  the 
effect  that  since  the  actions  began  the  French 
had  expended  no  less  than  250,000  cannon  balls, 
and,  including  the  reserve,  there  only  remained 
1 6,000  more,  or  enough  for  two  hours*  firing. 

The  Austrian  return  for  the  16th  and  1 8th 
is  56,000  from  320  guns  alone.  That  of  the 
whole  allied  army  must  have  been  something 
stupendous ! 

Order  upon   order  did   the   bafBcd   emperor 
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lu  Schoetifeld.     He  was  not  in     give,  directing   his   troops    to    retreat    by  the 
■hu  next  daVf  and      causeway  on  Lindcnau,  which  was  still  held  by. 
it   under  cover  of     Ben  ran  d  ;     and    somewhere    about    8    oVIockj 
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Napoleon  rode  away  to  Leipzig,  where,  finding 
the  Thunberg  crowded  with  wounded,  he  put 
up  at  the  "  Prussian  Arms,''  or,  as  some  have  it, 
the  **Hdtel  de  Prusse,"  in  the  horse-market, 
leaving  his  windmill  at  the  same  time  that 
Excelmann's  division  startled  for  Lindenau, 
which  they  did  not  reach  until  4  a.m. 

The  night  was  intensely  and  unusually  dark. 
The  plain  was  thronged  with  the  retreating 
army,  and  so  great  was  the  confusion  inside  the 
city  that  whole  corps  had  passed  through  before 
the  inhabitants  realised  that  the  French  werj 
leaving  them. 

The  baggage  entered  by  four  gates,  and  tried 
to  get  out  through  one,  and  that  so  narrow  that 
a  single  carriage  alone  could  pass  it  at  a  time. 
Farther  on,  again,  the  Cow  Tower  was  only  the 
same  width,  and  nowhere  was  the  road  more 
than  thirty  feet  from  side  to  side,  crossing  three 
English  miles  of  marshy  meadows  and  five  un- 
fordable  streams  by  small  bridges  until  it  reached 
Lindenau,  where  a  larger  bridge  finally  conveyed 
it  to  firm  ground. 

No  sleep  had  Napoleon  that  night,  nor  indeed 
had  anyone  in  Leipzig  save  those  utterly  worn 
out  by  (the  protracted  struggle,  for  the  city  rang 
with  tumult  as  the  troops  struggled  through  the 
narrow  streets,  often  in  single  file  where  the  way 
was  blocked  with  waggons  and  guns.  Mounted 
Grenadiers  of  the  Old  Guard,  Cuirassiers  muffled 
against  the  rain  in  white  cloaks,  conscripts  cry- 
ing from  very  weariness — all  streaming  onward, 
many  under  the  windows  of  the  hostelr\'  itself 
where  Napoleon,  in  his  dressing  gown  and  with 
licad  tied  in  a  handkerchief,  sometimes  looked 
out  on  the  defeated  mob,  which  had  no  **Vive 
I'Flmpereur  I "  then. 

For  once  the  Grand  Army^-or,  rather,  its  rem- 
nants— showed  a  provident  spirit,  making  great 
efforts  to  guide  large  herds  of  lowing  cattle 
through  the  press,  in  which  they  were  not 
altogether  successful,  and  only  added  to  the  con- 
fusion thereby,  as  we  read  that  numbers  of  o.xcn 
were  browsing  quietly  in  the  town  ditch  when 
the  allies  stormed  the  suburbs  next  day. 

Officers  had  pleaded  for  the  construction  of 
other  bridges  over  the  Pleiss  and  the  marshes, 
and  one  had  been  made,  though  by  whom  is  w^t 
clear  ;  but  it  broke  down  as  thj  first  battalion 
crossed  it,  and  was  not  replaced,  Berthier  after- 
wards making  his  usual  excuse,  **  The  emperor 
had  given  no  orders." 

Napoleon's  horse  was  waiting  ac  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  but  it  was  0  ere  he  got  into 
the  saddle,  ajid  for  half  an  hour  before  that  the 


enemy's  cannon   had   been   heard   beyond  the 
Grimma  suburb. 

To  the  house  where  the  King  of  Saxony  was 
staying  the  emperor  rode  at  a  quick  pace,  and 
for  twenty  minutes  he  was  alone  with  his  faithful 
ally  and  the  distressed  queen,  the  king  ulti- 
mately attending  him  to  the  head  of  the  staircase 
when  he  took  his  departure. 

Apparently  irresolute  what  course  to  pursuei 
he  threaded  the  crowd  with  some  difficulty,  and 
finally  dashed  by  St.  Thomases  Church  to  the 
gate  of  St.  Peter,  where  he  paused  in  obvious 
indecision. 

His  proposal  to  the  allies  that  he  should 
evacuate  the  city,  and  declare  all  the  Saxon 
troops  neutral,  on  condition  that  he  should  be; 
allowed  to  convey  his  artillery'  and  baggage'toa- 
specified  point,  was  insulting  to  the  intelligence 
of  those  to  whom  he  had  addressed  it,  and  the 
guns  he  heard  thundering  on  several  sides  made 
fitting  reply.  Still,  he  seemed  loth  to  go,  and 
finally  rode  as  far  as  the  Civic  School  in  the 
direction  of  his  quarters. 

There  he  came  under  fire,  and  is  said  to  have. 
had  an  interview  with  Prince  Joseph  Ponil' 
towski,  nephew  of  the  last  king  of  Poland^* 
and  as  brave  a  man  as  any  in  that  brave 
So  hotly  had  the  prince  been  engaged  in 
various  battles  about  Leipzig,  that  fifteen  offic 
of  his  personal  staff  had  been  killed  or  wound 
he  himself  had  been  hit  on  the  14th  and  i 
on  the  1 6th,  and  he  was  destined  to  receive  tiro.; 
further  wounds  before  the  waters  of  the  Elster 
closed  over  him  for  ever. 

To  him  Napoleon  entrusted  the  defence  of 
the  Borna  suburb  with  a  handful  of  2,C00 
Polish  troops,  and  Poniatowski's  last  words  to 
the  man  who  had  made  him 
Franc  J  two  days  before  were  : 
ready  to  die  for  your  Majesty  !  " 

Lauriston,  Macdonald,  and  Reynier  likewise 
remained  in  Leipzig,  and  abandoning  an  idea 
he  had  entertained  of  firing  the  suburbs  to 
check  the  enemy.  Napoleon  gave  orders  to 
protract  the  resistance  from  house  to  house, 
and  rode  away  with  a  small  suite  through  St. 
Peter's  Gate,  calm  and  inscrutable  of  face,  but 
as  eye-witnesses  tell  us,  in  a  profuse  perspiration. 

*'  Place  pour  Sa  Majeste  I  "  secured  no  passage ; 
the  chaos  of  the  Rcrcsina  was  in  progress,  with- 
out the  snow,  though  the  Cossacks  were  close 
at  hand  ;  and  compelled  to  leave  the  highway, 
the  fugitive  emperor  plunged  into  a  labyrinth  oi 
lanes,  and  had  proceeded  some  distance  towards 
the  enemy  before  the    mistake  was  discovered| 


a  Marshal  of 
We  are  all 
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when,  after  questioning  some  natives  closely 
as  to  whether  any  b^'way  to  Borna  and  Alten- 
burg  existed,  and  being  answered  in  the 
n^g^tive^  he  at  last  rodo  through  Richter's 
garden^  and  so  gained  the  cro^-ded  causeway 
by  the  outer  Ranstadt  Gate. 

After  he  had  gone,  the  King  of  Saxony  sent 
a  flag  of  truce  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  who 
occupied  the  same  hill  from  whic;h  Napoleon 
had  directed  the  battle  of  the  18th,  entreating 
them  to  spare  the  city,  the  answer  being  '*as 
far  as  possible,"  on  the  condition  that  no  French 
should  be  harboured  or  concealed ;  General 
Toll,  one  of  Alexander's  aides-de-camp,  riding 
back  with  the  messenger  to  see  the  King 
himself. 

Against  the  city  on  the  south  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  allied  army  began  the  attack  in 
pretty  much  the  same  order  as  on  the  preceding 
days,  the  Austrians  marching  along  the  road 
frcwn  0)nnenitz,  Barclay  de  Tolly  on  their  right, 
Beningsen  still  farther  to  the  right  again  ;  at 
last  the  Army  of  the  North  came  into  absolute 
action,  and  stormed  the  eastern  suburbs,  while 
Sacken's  corps  bombarded  the  city  from  the 
north  across  the  Partha. 

Poor  Bemadotte  has  been  abundantly  reviled 
for  taking  part  against  the  Fr<;njh  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was  forced  upon  him,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  Napoleon's  arbitrar\^  con- 
duct, and  that  he  gave  strong  proof  of  his  re- 
luctance to  shed  the  blood  of  his  own  country- 
men in  arriving  so  late  ;  for  had  he  wished 
otherwise,  the  Army  of  the  North  could  well 
have  joined  the  rest  of  the  allies  several  days 
bifore. 

As  a  Marshal  of  France  Bernadotte  had  won 
his  spurs  worthily,  in  spite  of  the  jealousies  of 
some  of  his  comrades-inarms  and  the  dislike  of 
Napoleon  himself ;  when  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  be  revenged  against  his  old  enemy,  he  re- 
frained as  long  as  honour  allowed  it  to  b^ 
possible,  which  cannot  be  said  of  some  who 
owed  more  to  the  emperor  than  ever  Bernadotte 
had  done  :  that  his  character  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  Swedish  annals  show. 

A  nominal  rear-guard  of  6,000  men  had  been 
left  in  the  city,  but  it  is  asserted  by  many 
present  that  there  were  quite  30,000  about  the 
walls  and  suburbs,  to  say  nothing  of  sick  and 
wounded  ;  for  the  remains  of  Reynier's  corps 
were  still  in  the  place,  with  a  host  of  others 
niore  or  less  disorganised,  and  under  such 
leaders  as  Macdonald,  Poniatowski,  and  Laur- 
iston^  the  fiercest   resistance  was  made,  every 


house  being  loopholed  in  some  quarters,  and 
barricades  constructed  of  furniture  and  felled 
trees. 

Th3  attack  was  in  full  swing  at  eleven,  and 
thi  fightmg  desperate  ;  shot  crashed  in  from 
th*  north  and  east,  and  a  few  shells  dropped 
into  the  streets  from  the  direction  of  Halle. 
The  Pfaffendorf  farm  hospital  was  burnt,  with 
most  of  the  wounded,  when  the  Jagers  got  there ; 
but  in  spite  of  their  overwhelming  numbers, 
the  allies  only  took  the  city  inch  by  inch,  and 
the  final  catastrophe  was  even  then  hastened  by 
a  terrible  and  unforeseen  accident. 

When  Napoleon  had  traversed  the  causeway 
and  crossed  the  Elster,  he  ordered  General 
Dulauloy  to  have  the  bridge  undermined,  and 
then  galloping  on  to  Lindenau  mounted  to  the 
first  storey  of  a  windmill,  while  his  officers 
attempted  to  infuse  some  order  into  the  fugi- 
tives by  directing  them  to  certain  points  where 
they  would  find  their  regiments. 

Dulauloy  entrusted  Colonel  Montfort  of  the 
Engineers  to  form  fouj^asses  beneath  the  bridge, 
which  were  to  be  fired  instantly  on  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  ;  Montfort  handed  over  the  charge 
of  the  mines  to  a  corporal  and  four  sappers,  and 
everything  being  ready,  they  listened  to  the 
uproar  growing  louder  and  louder  in  Leipzig, 
and  watched  the  stream  of  retreating  humanity 
which  still  poured  towards  them  over  the 
marshes. 

The  bulk  of  the  Guard  and  the  best  part  of 
the  baggage  had  already  passed  through  Lin- 
denau ;  regiments,  squadrons,  batteries,  and 
stragglers  had  been  going  by  for  many  hours, 
and  but  for  the  crash  of  musketry  in  the  dis- 
tance, it  seemed  as  though  the  crowd  then  on 
the  causeway  must  be  the  last  of  the  Grand 
Army  to  leave  the  city. 

Sacken,  Bulow,  and  Bernadotte's  Swedes 
gained  a  foothold  about  the  same  time  ;  the 
Young  Guard  stood  at  bay  in  the  cemetery  cf 
Grimma,  sallied  out,  were  repulsed,  and  died 
almost  to  a  man  among  the  graves,  fighting  to 
the  bitter  end — neither  the  first  time,  nor  the 
last,  that  French  valour  has  showed  itself  at  its 
best  in  *'  God's  acre." 

The  Russians  carried  the  outer  Peter's  Gate, 
and  fell  with  tremendous  violence  on  the  rear- 
guard in  Reichel's  garden  ;  the  Baden  Jagers 
bDlted  from  the  inner  gate  without  firing  a 
shot,  and  afterwards  turned  their  weapons  on 
the  defeated  French. 

The  wild  burden  of  the  "  Stiirm  "  march  rang 
through  the  streets  with  loud  huzzas  and  shouts 
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of  "  Long  live  Frederick  William ! "  as  the 
Prussians  entered  the  Grimma  Gate  ;  the  Halle 
suburb  and  the  northern  side  of  the  city  were  in 
the  enemy^s  hands,  in  spite  of  Reynier  and  his 
men  ;  but  still  the  French  maintained  an  heroic 
resistance. 

The  houses  of  Leipzig  were  tall,  with  many 
landings,  and  some  of  those  landings  have  their 
legends  even  now ! 

But  while  they  were  fighting  with  a  fierceness 
that  increased  as  they  felt  the  superior  weight 
of  numbers  was  surely  if  slowly  overpowering 
them,  a  loud  explosion  boomed  in  their  rear 
towards  the  marshes  and  the  causeway,  and  a 
whisper  followed  it :  "  We  are  cut  off ;  the 
bridge  has  been  destroyed  !  " 

The  whisper  became  a  cry — a  wave  of  panic 
followed  it;  the  gallant  bands  left  the  streets 
and  yards  and  gateways,  and  rushing  to  the 
head  of  the  causeway,  found  the  rumour  true  ! 

Under  the  walls  of  the  city  the  Elster  ap- 
proached very  close  to  the  Pleiss,  and  ran 
roughly  parallel  with  it  until  the  two  rivers 
joined;  across  the  Pleiss  and  the  first  narrow 
strip  of  swamp  the  horrified  rear-guard  could 
pass,  but  no  farther :  a  gulf  yawned  between 
them  and  the  continuation  of  the  causeway, 
isolating  every  soul  in  Leipzig  from  their  more 
fortunate  comrades  at  Lindenau. 

Alarmed  by  the  low  shackoes  of  Sacken's  light 
infantry,  who  had  got  into  the  Rosenthal  islaini 
close  to  the  bridge,  the  corporal  had  fired  his 
train  and  shattered  the  only  means  of  escape. 
A  panic  followed,  and  the  enemy  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  which  in 
a  moment  had  transformed  a  resolute  foe  into 
a  mob  of  frantic /fugitives. 

Napoleon  sent  the  23rd  and  24th  Chasseurs 
full  trot  towards  Leipzig,  where  they  rescued 
about  2,000  men,  who  managed  to  scramble 
through  the  Elster,  among  them  Marshal  Mac- 
donald,  who  arrived  stark-naked,  and  who  was 
hastily  rigged  out  and  mounted  by  Colonel 
Marbot  on  his  own  led  horse. 

Lauriston,  returned  drowned  in  the  bulletin 
was  taken  prisoner  in  full  uniform,  over  which 
he  had  thrown  an  old  drab  great -coat  ;  and, 
including  those  captured  in  the  battles,  30,000 
men,  22,000  sick  and  wounded,  250  guns,  and 
upwards  of  i  ,000  waggons  fell  into  the  hands  or 
the  allies. 

Poniatowski*s  heroic  end  is  well  known. 
When  everything  was  lost  he  drew  his  sabre, 
and  with  his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  for  he  had  been 
wounded  again  during  the  morning,  he  exclaimed 


to  the  little  band  of  ofl^cers  and  mounted 
that  still  surrounded  him:    *' Gentlemen^  it 
better  to  fall  with  honour  than  to  surreiider: 
and  straightway  dashed  into  a  column  that 
terposed  between  him  and  the  river.' 

A    bullet    struck    him,    strangely    ci 
through  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
the  breast  of  his  gala  uniform  of  the  F 
Lancers,  but  he  cleared  the  colunm,  and 
down  the  steep  boarded  banks  into  the 
where  he  lost  his  charger,  and  was  helped' 
on  the  other  side  thoroughly  exhausted. 

Somebody  gave  him  a  trooper's  horse,  and 
it  he  managed  to  cross  the  intervening 
and  plunge  into  the  Elster,  but  the  animal 
no  strength  to   mount  the  farther  bank; 
mud  was  deep,  its  hind  legs  became  ent; 
and  falling  backwards  on  to  the  weary 
steed  and  rider  disappeared  ! 

Five  days  after,  a  fisherman  recovered  the 
still   wearing    the  diamond-studded    epai 
and  rings  on  many  fingers,  and  it  was  eml 
and     ultimately     buried    in    the    cathedral 
Warsaw,   a  monument  being  erected    on  il 
banks  of  the  Elster  by  M.  Reichembachi 
banker,  from  whose  garden  the  unfortunate 
sprang  into  the  river,  the  actual  spot  being 
covered  by  a  handsome  quay. 

Colonel  Montfort  and  the  corporal  were 
by  court-martial,  the  result  of  which  has  Hi 
been  made  public;   but   the   report  aft( 
circulated  that  Napoleon  had  ordered  the 
mature   explosion   to  cover  his  own  retreat 
without  foundation.     Charles  Lever  has  wt 
a  pathetic  romance  round  it,  but  all  the 
dence  goes    to    prove    that    the    corporal 
alone  answerable,  and  that  no  blame  in 
attached    to   him,  as   his   orders   were 
and   the  enemy  had  appeared   a  few  3rards 
when  he  fired  the  mines. 

•  «  •  •  • 

The  exact  moment  when  the  allies  came 
possession  of  the  city  is  difllicult  to  discover : 
bridge  was  blown  up  shortly  after  eleven. 
Cathcart  says  he  rode  in  with  the  sovereigna  *- 
about  twelve,  but  other  accounts  firom  eye- 
witnesses say  the  entry  was  at  half-past  one.  If  * 
the  time  is  uncertain,  however,  the  attendant 
circumstances  are  clear :  Alexander  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  marched  into  Leipzig  at  the 
head  of  a  brilliant  column  of  Guard  cavahy, 
passed  the  Saxon  monarch  on  the  steps  of  his 
house  without  notice,  and  eventually  took  up 
their  station  in  the  great  square,  where  they 
were  joined  by  Bemadotte,  Blilcher,  Beningsen^ 
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Flatoff,  and  later  by  Kapoleon*«  fathcr*in-bw, 
thu  Emperor  of  Austriu. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  excesses:  if 
the  allies  aftenvanU  made  loyal  allegiance  tn 
Napoleon  an  excuse  for  robbing  Frederick 
Augustus  of  an  immense  portion  of  his  terri- 
tory', they  certainly  took  stepi*  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  citizens,  and  that  is  to  their  credit, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  suhsequent 
treatment  of  an  unfortunate  king  vvhosiu  memory 
is  still  revered  in  ths  land  where  he  once 
held  sway* 

Leipzig  had  suffered  terribly,  and  its  in- 
habitants were  star\'ing. 

At  the  R&nstadt  Gate  piles  of  corpses  met  the 
gaze,  and  the  mill-dam  was  full  of  them  ;  in 
LOhr's  garden  on  the  GohJitz  side,  where  dark 
groves  once  sheltered  the  nightingaltr,  and 
Grecian  sitatues  stood  among  the  greenery^  the 
French  gunners  and  artiller)'  horses  lay  scattered 
about  in  death.  In  Richter's  garden,  through 
whose  iron  railings  Napoleon  had  escaped^  the 


Cuirassiers  had  hiifcn 
plates  littered  the    i  _. 
protruded  above  the  watv 

Seventeetv    general    arc    sijc^ 
taken,  and  among  those  ^latn 
General    Frederichs,   the    hftfldi 
the  French  army. 

Pursuit  abated  a  league  from 
French     retired    to    Mar' 
off,  and  thence  continucil 
Rhinei  severely   handlitig   the 
triec|fti  oppose  them  at  Hanau, 

A^lemn  Te  Dcum  was  ^\ms,  m 
at  Leipzig,  all  the  sover 
attending.  Alexander  r..:. 
force  and  the  English  rocket 
tions  were  made  to  follow  on  t 
Grand  Army  ;  a  march  which 
campaign  of  1814,  greatest  al 
efforts,  may  be  said  to  liave  n^vi 
the  allies  entered  Paris  and  dro 
to  Elba, 
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Fl^ HOUGH  the  siege  of  Delhi  was  of  far 

J  I   I     greater  importance,  both  political  and 

jL.        ini2itar\%  yet  most  people,  if  asked  to 

mention   the   most   striking  event  in 

the  Indian  Mutiny,  would   undoubtedly  name 

the  defence  of  Lucknow.     The  incidents  appeal 

more  foidbly  to  the  imagination,  and  the  fact 

that  the  lives  of  numbers  of  women  and  children 

Trerc  at  stake,    as  well    as   those  of  the   male 

defenders  of  the   position,  excites  a  degree  of 

S)'inpath3''  for  greater  than  that  which  can  be 

aroused  by  purely  military  operations. 

The  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Indian 
army  found  Lucknow  ill  prepared  for  such  an 
event.  The  British  force  there  consisted  of 
three  regiments  of  regular  native  infantry,  two 
cf  Oudh  irregular  infantr}-,  a  regiment  of  native 
military  police,  a  regiment  of  native  regular 
cavali}-,  two  or  three  of  irregular  cavalry,  and 
three  batteries  of  native  artillery.  To  represc> 
trouble  should  it  arise,  there  was  but  the  32nd 
Regiment  and  a  battery-  of  European  artillery. 

At  that  time  Lucknow  was  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  India,  and  the  population  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly turbulent  one.  Before  the  annexation 
of  Oudh,  the  state  of  that  kingdom  closely 
resembled  that  of  England  under  the  Planta- 
genets.  The  great  landowners,  like  our  own 
baroQs,  dwelt  in  castles,  defended  by  numerous 
gum,  and  maintained  a  strong  force  of  armed 
retainers,  by  whose  aid  they  waged  war  upon 
eadi  other.  Ever>'  village  was  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall  for  defence,  not  only  against  the 
neighbouring  lords,  but  against  other  village 
communities.  Thus,  then,  when  a  new  state  of 
things  was  introduced,  and  the  zemindars  were 
called  upon  to  hand  over  their  cannon  and  to 
<lisband  their  troops,  a  general  feeling  of  dis- 
content was  caused.  A  large  proportion  of  :\\c 
guns  were  buried,  and  the  disbanded  soldicia, 
now  without  means  of  earning    a    livelihood. 


resorted  to  the  great  towns,  where  they  were 
ripe  for  mischief  should  a  chance  present  itself. 

With  a  large  population  of  this  kind,  with 
the  fidelity  of  the  native  troops  doubtful,  and 
the  certainty  that  the  regiments  which  had 
mutinied  in  other  parts  of  Oudh  would  make 
for  the  capital,  the  feeling  was  naturally  one 
of  great  anxiety.  Fortunately,  in  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oudh,  the 
troops  at  Lucknow  had  a  leader  of  tried  ability, 
personally  much  respected  by  the  natives,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  their  customs  and  modes 
of  thought,  and  possessed  of  firmness  and  deter- 
mination. His  first  step  at  the  commencement 
of  the  trouble  was  to  concentrate  the  forces 
which  were  scattered  about  over  a  large  area,  so 
that  the  natives  could,  in  case  of  a  rising,  do  the 
least  possible  damage,  while  the  white  troops 
would  be  available  for  the  defence  of  the  resi- 
dents, whose  numbers  were  swollen  by  an  influx 
from  outlying  stations,  by  many  civilians,  and 
by  military  officers  whose  troops  had  already 
broken  out  into  mutiny. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  7th  Oudh 
Irregular  Infantry  refused  the  cartridges,  and 
mutinied  ;  but,  upon  the  32nd  Europeans  and 
the  artillery  marching  on  to  their  parade- 
ground,  the  greater  portion  of  them  fled,  and 
the  rest  were  disarmed.  On  the  13th,  news 
was  received  of  the  mutiny  and  massacre  at 
Meerut.  Up  to  that  time  the  Treasury'  and  the 
Residency  were  under  the  guard  of  native  troops  ; 
but  on  the  16th  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  of 
the  32nd,  with  the  women  and  sick,  and  four 
guns  of  the  European  battery,  were  marched 
into  the  Residency  enclosure,  and  next  morning 
the  rest  of  the  regiment  was  also  called  in. 
The  movement  was  at  once  followed  by  the 
residents  in  the  bungalows  near  their  former 
encampment  also  coming  into  the  Residency. 
This   was   a    large   and    handsome    mansion   of 
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modem  construction,  standing  on  rising  ground, 
and  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  Near 
these  Were  several  buildings  occupied  by  civil  and 
military  officials.  The  whole  stood  upon  a  sort 
of  irregular  plateau,  elevated  some  ten  or  twelve 
feet  above  the  surrounding  ground,  and  .vl-*en, 
later  on,  it  became  evident  that  there  was  a 
distinct  danger  that  the  place  might  be  besieged. 


by  the  fire  from  the  financial  build 
north  angle  was  a  projecting  w< 
Innes's  garrison.  At  the  north-wi 
the  house  of  Mr.  Gubbins,  a 
His  duties  had  taken  him  muc 
natives,  and  several  well-afTected 
and  were  received  into  his  houi 
very  large  and  strongly  built,  and 


f^f^a^ 
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the  engmeers  began  to  fortify  the  position,  and 
a  low  earth-bank  was  thrown  up  round  the  edge 
of  the  high  ground,  the  earth  being  dug  out 
from  the  inside  so  that  men  standing  in  the 
ditch  so  made  could  fire  over. 

Two  batteries,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on 
the  south  side,  were  thrown  up,  and  guns  placed 
at  various  points  on  the  bank.  On  the  north- 
east the  ground  sloped  down  to  the  river 
Goomtee,  and  as  the  Residency  grounds  ex- 
tended nearly  to  the  water,  this  side  was  free 
from  houses,  and  the  guns  of  one  of  the  batteries 
covered  this  face  of  the  enclosure.  On  the  other 
three  sides,  however,  the  native  houses  reached 
up  to  the  defences,  some  of  them  closely  abutting 
on  the  buildings  within  it.  The  main  gateway 
into  the  enclosure  was  on  the  eastern  side.  It 
was  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  Baily  guard, 
while  on  the  other  stood  the  house  of  Dr. 
Fayrer,  and  the  face  of  the  wall  here  was  covered 


service  during  the  siege.  On  th 
stood  a  small  square,  where  the 
mained  faithful  were  quartered  ;  n 
the  brigade  mess,  and  adjoining  it 
throughout  the  siege  was  knowi 
tiniere.  Here  the  boys,  some  sixty- 
of  the  Martini^re  Collie,  with  thei 
quartered,  the  position  of  the  col 
far  away  from  the  Residency  tc 
Next  to  them  were  the  barracks 
The  largest  of  the  buildings  insid< 
was  the  Begum  Kothie. 

Things  went  on  quietly  until 
May,  when,  without  any  previoi 
48th,  the  13th,  and  the  71st  N 
rose.  A  few  discharges  of  the  g 
them  in  headlong  flight ;  Brij 
Handscomb,  however,  was  kille 
Grant,  of  the  71st,  murdered  by 
several    other    officers   were    ba 


joined  at  once  by  a 
tiiun  of  the  lown^  and 
ide  the  lines  were  all  plun- 
The  artiller),'  followed  the 
lome  distaocef  and  then  returned, 
unable  to  keep  up  with 
three  native  regiments 
t  400  of  the  men  had  remained 
itirs.  These  were  in  the  course  of 
laj's  joined  by  700  or  800  others, 
I  one  by  one, 

h%  at  this  time  Sir  Henr)^  Law- 

iras  giving  way  under  the  exertion 

*      n   of  rcsponsibihty^  and  he 

If  to  carr\'  out  the  advice 

V*  and  civil  officers,  all  of 

-^, — .,  uf  the  disarmament  of  these 

ituted    a    constant    source    of 


So  long  as  the  troops  at  Lucknow  had  re- 
mained faithful  many  of  those  in  other  parts 
of  Oudh  had  kept  quiet.  Risings  now  took 
place  at  a  number  of  points^  notably  at  Seeta- 
poor,  where,  as  at  other  spots,  many  whites 
were  massacred.  Some,  however,  succeeded 
in  escaping,  and  made  their  way  to  Luck- 
now,  after  going  through  almost  miraculous 
adventures. 

For  some  time  the  efforts  of  the  authorities 
at  Lucknow  were  directed  not  only  to  the 
fortification  of  the  Residency  enclosure,  but  t(j 
that  of  the  Muchee  Bawn,  an  old  fortress 
standing  on .  rising  ground  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  Residency.  It  was  much  dilapidated,  and 
although  it  might  have  been  ddended  f«>r  a 
considerable  time,  would  have  crumbled  under 
an  artiller)-^  fire.     It  had  been  used  as  a  great 


f^  a*  at  any  moment   they 
Ito  mutiny  again,  and  they  had, 
I  fly   watched    by   the 
ed   that  such  a   step 
tioally  with  the  natives,  and 
L better  to  run  a  certain  risk 
all  eonlideiice  in  the  sepoys 


storehouse,  and  there  was  at  first  some  idea  of 
moving  the  women  and  children  there,  and  of 
making  it  the  principal  point  of  resbtance.  As, 
however,  the  mutiny  extended  all  over  Oudh, 
the  news  that  most  of  the  rebels  were 
marching  towards  Lucknow,  and  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  aid  from  without 
for  a  long  period,  showed  that  the  situation  was 
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much  more  serious  than  it  had  at  first  been 
deemed f  and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  force  at  one  point.  Some 
of  the  stores  were  therefore  moved  from  the 
outlying  fort  to  the  Residency,  but  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  could  not  for  the  present 
bring  himself  to  decide  finally  upon  its  evacua- 
tion. 

On  the  9th  of  June  Sir  Henry's  health  entirely 
gave  way,  the  medical  adviser  stating  that 
further  application  to  business  would  endanger 
his  life.  A  council  was  formed  by  his  authority : 
of  this  Mr.  Gubbins  was  the  president ;  the 
other  members  were  the  judicial  commissioner, 
Mr.  Ommanney,  Colonel  Inglis,  of  the  32nd 
Regiment,  Major  Banks,  and  Major  Anderson, 
chief  Engineer  officer.  The  first  business  to  be 
considered  by  this  Council  was  a  letter  brought 
from  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  at  Cawnpore,  saying 
that  the  mutineers  there  had  been  joined  by 
Nana  Sahib  with  his  troops  and  guns,  and 
urgently  asking  for  aid.  Fifty  men  of  the  32nd 
Regiment  had  been  sent  off  to  Cawnpore  in 
vehicles  a  fortnight  before,  and,  painful  as  it 
was,  it  was  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  send 
further  aid,  as  the  whole  of  the  whites  were 
already  on  duty  and  were  engaged  in  carrying 
out  the  works  of  defence  and  in  watching  the 
native  troops.  The  same  evening  it  was  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  the  sepoys  by  offering  to 
give  them  leave  to  return  to  their  homes  until 
November. 

All  with  the  exception  of  350  at  once  accepted 
the  offer,  the  greater  portion  of  those  who 
remained  being  Sikhs.  Three  days*  rest  en- 
abled Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  take  up  his  work 
again.  A  corps  of  thirty  men,  belonging  to  a 
daring  and  adventurous  tribe  some  thirty  miles 
from  Lucknow,  was  organised  by  Mr.  Gubbins 
to  act  as  messengers.  These  men  rendered 
great  ser\ice,  passing  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  mutineers,  carrying  news  and  bring- 
ing back  replies.  On  the  12th  the  military 
police,  which  furnished  the  jail  guard  and  kept 
order  in  Lucknow,  mutinied  and  marched  oflf. 
They  were  pursued  by  seventy  Sikh  Horse 
and  about  fifty  English  volunteer  cavalry,  over- 
taken, and  cut  up.  It  was  now  that  the  greatest 
efforts  were  made  to  complete  the  fortifications. 
This  was  done  partly  with  hired  labour,  but 
principally  by  the  military  and  civilian  officers 
who  had  been  divided  among  the  various  houses 
in  the  enclosure,  and  by  the  natives  who  re- 
mained faithful.  Some  inner  defences  were  now 
undertaken,  behind  which  the  garrison  of  the 


outer  line  of  houses  could  retres 
position  be  carried. 

Near  the  redan  battery  on  the 
the  western  face  a  number  of  n 
were  demolished,  but  many  were 
of  time  and  means  to  level  ther 
the  siege  the  greatest  loss  of  iht 
inflicted  by  the  musketry  fire  firoi 
and  roofs  of  these  houses,  to 
every  point  within  the  enclosur 
The  wives  of  the  soldiers  wen 
underground  rooms  beneath  t 
and  the  rest  of  the  buildings  w 
filled  with  ladies  and  childrer 
dency  banqueting-hall  was  used 
At  the  post-office  were  the  head 
engineers  and  artillery ;  the 
known  as  the  Begum  Kotee  was 
women  and  children. 

During  the  month  of  June  th 
irregular  cavalry,  except  the  S 
and  there  was  a  general  feelin 
the  garrison  at  their  departure, 
were  well  supplied  by  some  ei^ 
sepoys,  who  came  in  at  Sir  Hei 
order  from  the  outlying  district, 
out  exception  behaved  well  t 
siege.  The  civilian  clerks,  man} 
never  handled  a  gun,  were  trainc 
and  fifty  men  of  the  32nd  were 
arlillerj'men.  Fortunately,  two  ! 
cannon  were  discovered  in  an  ol< 
brought  in. 

On  the  28th  of  June  news  ca 
render  of  Cawnpore  and  the  mas 
male  prisoners,  and  on  the  foUo' 
was  brought  in  that  a  strong  fon 
was  advancing  towards  Lucknow 
advance-guard  of  500  infantry  a 
were  at  Chinhut,  within  eight  mi 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  started  earl; 
with  1 1  guns,  36  European  volunt 
80  Sikhs,  300  men  of  the  32nd, 
infantr\',  the  remains  of  the  regi 
mutinied.  They  started  too  late,  an 
sun  soon  became  excessive.  Wh 
yards  of  Chinhut  the  enemy's  gu 
and  those  of  the  little  column  repl 
an  hour's  artiller)'  duel  two  heav 
enemy  appeared  on  each  fiank  ; 
opened  on  them  when  within  a  • 
yards,  but  without  checking  then 
were  ordered  to  charge,  and  the 
volunteers  dashed  boldly  at  tl 
drove  back  a  portion  of  their  inia 
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Sikhs  went  with  them — ^the  rest 
;.  From  a  village  on  an  eminence 
;  infantry  opened  so  hea\y  a  fire  on 
at  Colonel  Case  fell  badly  wounded 
his  lieutenants  mortally  so,  and  the 
to  the  road. 

J  now  great  confusion.  An  elephant 
me  of  the  guns  became  frightened 
,  the  spare  bullocks  that  had  been 
t  stampeded,  and  the  gun  was 
The  water-carriers  had  run  away  : 
ffering  from  intense  thirst,  were  so 
lat  they  could  scarce  drag  themselves 
enemy  pressed  upon  their  retreat, 
rf"  mutineer  cavalry  took  post  on  the 
mt  of  them.  The  volunteer  cavalr>^ 
n  and  cleared  the  way,  and  then 
►vered  the  retreat,  frequently  mak- 
on  the  pursuing  enemy.  At  last 
:y  was  reached,  but  the  loss  had 

indeed.  Captain  Stevens  and 
lean  were  killed,  in  addition  to  the 

before  named,  and  several  others 
ed ;  three  field-guns,  an  8 -inch 
almost  all  the  ammunition- waggons 
i  122  European  soldiers  were  killed 
inded.  The  enemy's  force  was 
about  5,500  infantry-,  800  cavalry, 

er  shook  the  faith  of  the  native 
1  in  the  cantonment,  and  all  three 
ice  mutinied, 
t  of  the  enemy  was  stopped  at  the 

I  the  Goomtee  by  the  guns  of  the 
and  Muchee  Bawn,  but  they  at  once 

II  both  these  positions.  Numbers 
forded  the  river,  got  guns  across, 
g  the  houses  round  the  Residency 
5ned  fire  that  evening  upon  it. 

in  the  Residency  when  the  news 
it  reached  it,  and  the  remains  of 
returned,  was  great.  The  work- 
batteries  at  once  took  flight,  most 
servants,  clerks,  and  orderlies  also 
there  was  a  general  depression 
:he  garrison.  It  was  at  once  seen 
ivy  loss  that  had  been  sustained 
^possible  to  hold  the  Muchee  Bawn 
Residency*,  and  the  garrison  there 
by  signal  to  evacuate  the  place,  to 
magazines,  and  to  return  to  the 
Fortunately,  this  was  accomplished 
the  tnx^  making  their  way  by 
route  through  quiet  streets,  and 
lesidency  unobserved  by  the  enemy, 


to  whom  the  first  intimation  of  the  movement 
was  conveyed  by  the  tremendous  explosion  of 
the  magazines.  The  sudden  abandonment  of 
the  unfinished  works  on  the  west  and  south 
faces  of  the  position  hit  these  almost  undefended^ 
but  Mr.  Gubbins  collected  a  number  of  natives, 
and  by  the  promise  of  a  cash  payment  seven  or 
eight  times  higher  than  they  were  accustomed 
to  receive,  induced  them  to  work  at  night  at 
the  bastion  at  the  angle  where  his  house  stood. 

For  some  five  hours  seventy  or  eighty  men 
laboured  incessantly  under  the  guidance  of  some 
officers,  and  at  last  completed  the  work,  which> 
as  its  fire  swept  the  approaches  to  the  north  and 
west  sides,  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  success 
of  the  defence.  The  arrival  of  the  garrison  of  the 
Muchee  Bawn  restored  the  spirits  of  the  troops. 
The  new  arrivals  were  divided  in  parties  of 
fifteen  and  twenty  among  the  houses  most 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was 
mortally  wounded.  On  the  previous  day  a 
shell  had  burst  in  the  room  he  occupied  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Residency,  which,  from  its 
exposed  position,  was  the  favourite  mark  of  the 
mutineer  artillery.  He  refused,  however,  to 
move  from  it,  and  the  next  morning  he  received 
his  death  wound  there.  On  his  death-bed  he 
urged  on  the  officers  to  be  careful  of  their 
ammunition,  the  stock  of  which  was  by  no 
means  large,  250  barrels  of  powder  and  as  many 
boxes  of  rifle  ammunition  having  been  lost  at 
the  Muchee  Bawn.  Of  provisions  there  was  a 
large  store,  for  during  the  preceding  months  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  had  caused  large  quantities  to 
be  brought  in  from  the  surrounding  country  ; 
and  as  no  relief  could  for  a  long  time  be  looked 
for,  it  was  certain  that  the  siege  must*be  of 
many  weeks' — if  not  months' — duration. 

It  was  some  litde  time  after  the  siege  began 
before  matters  settled  down  in  the  Residency, 
for  the  desertion  of  the  servants,  and  still  more 
that  of  the  men  who  had  been  hired  to  attend 
upon  the  bullocks  and  horses,  disarranged  ever}-- 
thing.  The  principal  commissariat  officer  had 
been  seriously  injured  at  Chinhut,  and  almost  all 
the  clerks  and  subordinates  had  fled.  The  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  garrison  were  all  employed  in 
strengthening  the  defences.  Thus  there  was 
no  one  to  water  or  feed  the  animals,  and  they 
wandered  all  round  the  enclosure.  Numbers 
were  killed  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  labour 
of  burying  the  dead  animals  increased  the  work 
of  the  garrison.  Almost  greater  trouble  was 
caused  by  the  plague  of  flies.    These,  attracted 
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by  the  smell  of  blood,  swarmed  in  countless 
hosts,  blackening  the  ground,  filling  the  houses, 
and  preventing  the  men  who  had  been  working 
at  night  from  obtaining  sleep  ;  rising  in  immense 
swarms  whenever  any  one  came  near  them, 
tainting  the  meat,  and  falling  in  numbers  into 
every  plate  and  cup. 

As  soon  as  the  commissariat  reorganised  their 
arrangements,  rations  were  issued  of  beef  or 
mutton,  with  flour,  rice,  or  soup.  The  house- 
work was  performed  by  the  ladies,  the  bakers 
had  all  deserted,  and  chupatties  were  the  only 
food  that  such  servants  as  remained  were  able 


to  produce.  Everj'one  recognised  now  how 
great  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  postponing 
preparations  for  defence,  and  especially  the 
most  necessar\'  one  of  destroying  all  houses 
within  gunshot  range.  Had  this  been  done, 
the  casualties  would  have  been  compara- 
tively small,  and  all  could  have  moved 
freely  about  the  enclosure.  As  it  was,  the 
whole  area  within  the  walls  was  open  to  the 
view  of  the  mutineers  on  the  roofs  or  at  the 
upper  windows,  and  anyone  who  ventured 
out  during  the  hours  of  daylight  was  made  a 
target  of.  Nor  was  there  at  first  much  greater 
safety  inside  the  houses.  Every  window  was 
used  as  a  mark  by  one  or  more  of  the  muti- 
neers, and  their  shot  penetrated  everywhere, 
until  the  windows  were  all  protected  by  thick 
planks  nailed   across    them,  and    by  sandbags 


inside.  This  added  to  the  safety 
but  rendered  the  houses  almost 
from  the  stifling  heat. 

At  the  banqueting-hall,  wh: 
converted  into  a  hospital,  se^ 
took  place:  patients  were  killec 
ladies  struck  down  while  at 
them,  and  the  cleig}rman,  Mr. 
was  killed  while  canying  out  his 
Early  in  the  si^^e  many  otl 
ceived  their  death  wounds.  Am 
Mr.  Ommanney,  the  Judicial 
and  Major  Francis.  On  the. 
sortie  was  made 
building  knowi 
house ;  from  t 
the  enclosure  v 
and  a  very  lata 
It  was  known 
mutineers,  and 
made  to  ascerta 
enemy  were 
under  the  worl 
was  completely ; 
mutineers  fled 
attempt  at  resist 
twenty  of  them ' 
Before  the  e 
the  enemy  had  p 
all  round,  and 
the  gunners  had 
pean  officers,  ! 
very  accurate,  ar 
every  precautu 
themselves.  Ea 
thrown  up  a 
thorough&res  i 
fire.  In  some  places  the  guns 
on  inclined  planks,  up  which  the 
to  be  fired,  the  recoil  at  once 
back  out  of  view.  Sometimes  1 
cealed  behind  the  comers  of  hou 
they  were  run  out  to  fire,  beii 
into  shelter  by  a  drag-rope. 

The  garrison  obtained  some  nc 
passing  without  through  the 
comrades,  who  had  deserted,  wei 
of  maknig  their  way  up  the  bar 
of  the  Sikh  square  after  dark, 
them  to  follow  their  example  an 
general  destruction  of  the  whi 
cases  the  appeals  were  successful ; 
loss  of  a  soldier  was,  however,  c 
by  the  information  gained  in  thei 
of  what  was  going  on  elsewhc 
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Foments  of  mutineers  had  entered  the  town, 
and  what  Talookdars  had  made  common  cause 
with  them. 

The  work  of  the.  garrison  was  still  excessive, 
although  by  this  time  the  commissariat  arrange- 
ments had  been  greatly  improved  ;  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  grind  the  wheat  for  food,  to  bury 
the  cattle  that  had  died,  to  carry  the  sick  and 
wounded  to  the  hospitals,  to  repair  the  damages 
inflicted  by  the  enemy's  guns,  and  to  move 
cannon  and  mortars  to  new  positions.  The 
greater  part  of  the  horses  had  been  turned  out 
to  shift  for  themselves  beyond  the  lines,  and 
these  were  all  appropriated  by  the  enemy.  The 
privation  most  felt  by  the  men  was  the  absence 
of  tobacco.  While  plenty  of  provisions  had 
been  collected,  the  store  of  tobacco  had  been 
n^lected,  and  in  a  fortnight  after  the  siege  had 
begun  it  was  no  longer  to  be  had,  and  the  men 
greatly  felt  the  loss  of  what,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  almost  continual  work  in  a  tainted 
atmosphere,  was  almost  a  necessity. 

Day  by  day  the  enemy  closed  in.  All  the 
houses  near  were  crowded  with  men,  who  kept 
up  a  galling  musketr\'  fire,  while  our  artillery 
was  for  the  most  part  silent,  for  the  enemy 
were  known  to  be  short  of  shot  for  their  cannon, 
and  ever^'  round  shot  fired  was  picked  up  and 
returned.  After  a  time  they  succeeded  in  manu- 
facturing hammered  shot,  of  which  as  many  as 
^\e  hundred  were  at  various  times  collected 
by  the  besieged.  The  best  rifle-shots  of  the 
garrison  were  constantly  engaged  in  the  en- 
deavour to  keep  down  the  musketry  fire  of  the 
enemy,  aiming  at  the  loopholes  that  they  had 
made  in  the  houses. 

On  the  14th  of  July  the  enemy  made  a  rush 
fon^'ard,  and  occupied  a  building  close  to  the 
lines,  known  as  the  Younger  Johannes'  house. 
This  necessitated  the  erection  of  a  strong  pali- 
sade along  a  part  of  the  defences  on  the  west 
side. 

On  the  20th  of  July  the  mutineers  made 
their  first  serious  attack.  At  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  look-out  on  the  top  of  the 
Residency'  reported  that  large  bodies  of  men 
could  be  seen  moving  in  different  directions, 
and  the  defenders  at  once  mustered  to  repel  an 
attack.  It  commenced  by  the  explosion  of  a 
mine  near  to  the  redan  batter\' :  fortunately, 
the  rebel  engineers  had  not  driven  it  in  the 
right  direction,  and  it  failed  to  do  any  damage. 
Directly  afterwards  the  enemy  assaulted  the 
position  on  all  sides,  covered  by  a  tremendous 
fire  of  artillery  and  musketry-.     The   principal 


attacks  were  against  the  redan 
Innes*  post  at  the  extreme  nc 
Both  assaults  were  repulsed  witl 
loss.  Large  forces  pushed  forward 
within  twenty-five  paces  of  the  re 
unable  to  face  the  heavy  fire  froni 
musketry  of  the  defenders. 

At  Innes'  post,  which  was  un] 
artillery-,  they  came  close  up  to 
endeavoured  to  plant  the  scaling 
had  brought  with  them  ;  but  so  h( 
fire  was  kept  up,  that  after  repeate 
were  forced  to  retire.  At  all  otl 
attack  was  equally  repulsed.  Th* 
lasted  until  four  in  the  afternoon, 
of  the  defenders  were  killed,  whili 
loss  amounted  to  hundreds. 

The  result  greatly  cheered  iht 
they  now  felt  confident  of  their  po 
any  attack  that  might  be  made, 
however,  were  not  discouraged,  f 
lowing  day  they  poured  out  fron 
Johannes'  house  and  adjacent  1 
the  narrow  lane  that  separated  G 
sure  from  the  Sikh  squares.  Fori 
was  a  loophole  commanding  this 
Mr.  Gubbins  posted  himself  with 
barrelled  rifles,  which  were  loaded 
native  servant  as  fast  as  dischai 
two  hours  his  fire  prevented  tht 
forcing  their  way  through  the  wea 
the  side  of  the  lane.  At  length 
brought  up  and  shells  thrown  intc 
the  lane  and  beyond  it,  and  as  th< 
fire  was  poured  upon  them  from  e% 
commanded  the  ground.  Major  I 
to  repel  this  attack  lost  his  life. 

On  the  following  night  news 
garrison,  a  native  scout  bringing 
the  capture  of  Cawnpore  and  the 
Sahib.  This  was  satisfactory  in  a 
as  not  only  did  it  prove  that  tl 
taking  the  offensive,  but  it  relieve 
from  the  fear  they  had  entertaii 
Sahib  would  bring  up  his  whole  for 
to  aid  the  besiegers.  After  the  < 
Banks  the  civil  authority  ceased  t 
garrison  ;  Brigadier  Inglis,  who  \ 
command,  now  exercising  suprem( 
martial  law  prevailed  in  the  g 
native  messenger  started  on  his 
as  he  had  delivered  the  message, 
in  re-entering  the  lines  on  the 
25th  July  with  a  letter  from  the 
general  of  General  Havelock's  for 
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crossing  the  river  and  hoped  to 
in  five  or  six  days, 
most  opportune:  it  raised  the 
irrison  to  the  highest  point,  and 
iseful  in  cheering  the  natives, 
desertions  had  become  very 
a  day*s  rest  the  scout  again 
ig  despatches  and  plans  of  the 
;he  roads  leading  to  them, 
ies  caused  by  the  fire  from  the 
the  Hne  on  the  west  side  were 
tie  was  made  by  Brigadier  Inglis 
tug  in  the  wall,  and  some  of  the 
down.  It  was  soon  found  that 
driving  a  number  of  mines :  the 
ipore  batteries  were  threatened 
5  gallery  against  the  latter  was 
to  the  surface  that  heavy  rain 
in,  and  a  shell  thrown  into  the 
up  the  gallery.  Three  other 
,d  the  brigade  mess,  the  outer 
1  the  building  known  as  Sago's 
:r-shafts  were  sunk  and  mines 
those  of  the  enemy.  A  party 
rallery  against  the  Sikh  square, 
emy  along  it,  and  blew  up  the 
ch  it  had  been  driven.  The 
harassed  the  garrison  greatly 
shells,  which  had  been  brought 
lent  of  the  Cawnpore  mutineers. 
•  continued,  but  although  the 
h  discomfort  to  the  defenders,  it 
them,  as  it  not  only  cooled  the 
away  the  accumulated  dirt,  while 
lemy's  trenches-  on  the  lower 
idered  their  mining  operations, 
jr,  occasioned  many  heavy  losses 
fenders,  especially  among  the 
;nt  up  in  underground  chambers 
r  or  suitable  food,  died  in  great 

atch  was  kept  up  at  the  end  of 
ipproach  of  Havelock*s  force  was 
t  was  not  until  the  night  of  the 
a  messenger  arrived  with  the 
elock  had  fought  two  engage- 
enemy  and  had  defeated  them, 
Ig  until  some  reinforcements 
Tie  monotony  of  the  defence  was 
'  small  sorties,  by  which  some  of 
ns  were  spiked  ;  but  there  were 
i  among  the  mutineers,  and  the 
rendered  fit  for  servii;e  again. 
the  Martini^re  college  rendered 
the    older    lads    aiding    in    the 


defence,  while  the  rest  were  made  useful  in 
domestic  duties  and  as  attendants  in  the  hos- 
pital. The  Residency  was  now  in  so  bad  a  state 
that  most  of  the  troops  who  occupied  it  were 
divided  among  the  various  houses. 

On  the  loth  of  August  the  enemy  made 
another  general  attack,  exploding  a  mine  from 
Johannes'  house,  destroying  fifty  feet  of  the 
defences  in  front  of  the  Martini^re,  and  bringing 
down  part  of  the  wall  of  the  house.  They 
lost,  however,  so  much  time  before  following  up 
the  advantage  that  reinforcements  from  the 
other  buildings  came  up  in  time  to  receive  them, 
and  speedily  drove  them  back. 

Similar  attacks  were  made  at  four  other 
points,  but  were  everywhere  defeated.  On  the 
15th  the  news  came  that  Havelock  had  been 
obliged  to  fall  back  to  Cawnpore,  and  on  the 
24th  a  letter  from  Havelock  himself,  saying  that 
reinforcements  might  reach  him  in  the  course  of 
twenty-five  days,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  did 
so  he  would  push  on  without  any  delay. 

The  siege  now  became  an  underground  battle. 
The  operations  were  incessant :  one  day  the 
enemy  would  fire  a  mine  and  make  a  breach  in 
the  defences ;  the  next,  one  of  the  houses  from 
which  they  annoyed  us  would  be  blown  into  the 
air ;  frequently  our  counter-mines  were  run  into 
the  enemy's  galleries,  when  the  sepoys  always 
fled,  and  a  barrel  of  powder  speedily  destroyed 
their  work. 

Day  by  day  the  buildings  in  the  enclosure 
gradually  crumbled,  eaten  a\Yay  by  the  rain  of 
fire.  The  Residency  was  pierced  with  round 
shot  in  ever^'  direction,  and  became  so  unsafe 
that  it  was  necessary'  to  remove  all  the  stores 
placed  here.  Other  houses  were  in  no  better 
plight,  and  the  women  and  children  had  to  be 
transferred  from  some  of  them  to  the  under- 
ground rooms  of  the  Begum  Kotee. 

In  the  second  week  of  September  the  enemy's 
mining  wprk  was  carried  on  more  incessantly 
than  ever.  It  was  evident  that  they  recognised 
that,  weak  as  the  garrison  must  be,  it  was  able 
to  resist  all  open  assaults,  and  that  the  only 
hope  of  capturing  the  place  that  had  for  months 
defied  so  large  a  force,  was  by  blowing  up  some 
important  position.  Scarce  a  day  passed  without 
a  mine  being  detectj^d  by  our  watchers,  but  several 
were  exploded,  doing  a  good  deal  of  damage. 
Fortunately,  in  each  case  the  gallery  had  not 
been  carried  quite  far  enough,  and  though  verj- 
heavy  charges  were  used,  they  failed  in  their 
object.  On  the  14th,  Captain  Fulton,  one  of  the 
most  able  and  energetic  officers  of  the  garrisoo, 
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^utntm,  the)'  ran  forward  at  a  rapid 
1  gate,  ana  amid  the  wild 
made   their   way  intu 
irt'd  midosurc,  and  the  first  siege 
at  art  end. 

had  indeed  reason  to  be  proud 
*P        ^        liad  every  difficulty^ 
re  huti::  thirsty  to  encounter, 

them  were  enormous.    Their 
|ht ;   it  was  the  brave  heart « 
carthwt>rks     that   were    the 
Ilk  by  the  enemy.     They  had 
men  who  had  been  drilled  in 
hv  their  native  officers^,   well 
;md  ammunition »  and  able 
to  keep  up  an  incessant  fire 
^cry  niche  and   corner  of   the 
Ileal   wud    terrible.      Sickness 
ied  and  underground  rooms. 
heaivy    and    incessant.     The 


garrison  were  deprived  of  all  the  comforts  that 
are  almost  ^  necessity  ti>  Europeans,  and  espe- 
cially to  European  chiklren.  They  were  deserted 
by  their  servants^  and  the  few  native  troops 
who  remained  were  a  source  of  constant 
anxiety.  Happily,  however,  though  all  luxuries 
disappeared  very  shortly  after  the  siege  began, 
there  was  no  anxiety  whatever  as  to  food,  for  the 
supply  of  grain  in  the  magazines  would  ha 
been  sufficient  had  the  siege  been  prolonged  Un 
another  six  months.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
were  a  number  of  wells  in  the  enclosure  which 
furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  water. 
Hunger  and  thirst  were  not  among  the  foes 
with  whom  the  garrison  had  to  contend  ;  but 
in  point  of  endurance,  of  dauntless  courage ^  and 
in  the  prolonged  resistance  of  a  weak  position 
against  enormous  odds,  the  defence  of  Luck- 
nuw  was  one  of  the  most  gallant  recorded  in 
history. 
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THE  EUREKA  STOCKADE 

AUSTRALIA'S    ONLY   BATTLE 

0        3.  DECEMBER:  1854     Q 
=^     BY  JUSTIN   CHARLES     M^  CARTIE 


FTPf  HE  history'  of  Australia  begins  properly 
J    I    I     with  the  entrance  of  the  "  first  fleet  " 

JL  into  Botany  Bay  in  January,  1788; 
and  during  the  hundred  and  odd 
years  which  have  passed  since  then  it  has 
been  a  record  of  peace,  interrupted  only  by  the 
brief  outbreak  which  culminated  in  the  fight 
at  the  Eureka  Stockade  in  the  Golden  City  of 
Ballarat.  While,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
**  events  were  thundering  on  events,"  while 
the  scent's  of  the  French  Revolution  were  being 
t;nacted»  while  Jena,  Austerlitz,  Trafalgar,  and 
Watefloo  were  being  fought,  the  few  inhabi- 
tants of  the  southern  continent  were  occupied 
only  with  struggles  to  subdue  the  wilderness, 
and  occasional  skirmishes  with  bl'hck  fellows  and 
bushrangers. 

So  it  was  on  land  ;  and  even  by  **  all  the  long 
wash  of  Australasian  seas/*  the  boom  of  cannon 
tired  in  anger  has  only  once  been  heard,  and 
that  st>  long  ago  as  l^^04,  when  the  British  ship 
/>)//« ;v,  a  whaler  sailing  under  letters  of  marque, 
fought  and  captured  the  Dutch  ship  Swi/t  off 
Sydney  Heads,  with  20,000  Spanish  dollars 
which  the  Dutchman  had  on  Ix^ard,  and  towed 
her  prize  into  Port  Jackson,  where  she  was  con- 
viemned  and  sold.  When,  after  nearly  forty  years 
of  peace,  Britain  again  tiH»k  up  arms,  and  in 
rapid  succession  engagcvi  in  the  wars  of  the 
Crimea  and  Indian  Mutiny,  nt>t  a  ripple  caused 
by  these  struggles  disturbeti  the  even  flow  of 
Australian  life,  and  the  great  American  Civil 
War  alM>  pas-^^M  away  with  vMily  one  incident  ti> 
ciMimvt  it  with  Australia— namely,  the  visit  o\ 
the  ubiquitvnis  S^nithern  crui>er  ^r/;./*/;./^  to 
MelNnirne  towarvis  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
SiHidan  War  of  iS'^;  broujiht  forth  the  incident 
of  the  despatch  o\  the  "  Svuidan  contingent." 
from  New  Si^uth  Wales  to  the  seat  oi  war  in 
Africa,  but  that  was  an  rv/r^i-Au>lralian  affair 
purely.     So  matters  have  gone  peacefully  on  to 


the  present  day,  and  as  the  centu 
to  a  close,  it  may  reasonably  be 
the  Eureka  Stockade  will  remain  A 
battle  of  the  nineteenth  centurj'. 

Some  persons  may  think  that  it : 
such  a  formidable  title,  and  may  rej 
series  of  events  of  which  it  was  th 
as  mere  diggers*  disturbances;  1 
of  what  follows  will  show  that  a  to 
condition  of  affairs  was  averted  b 
Sunday,  December  3rd,  1854. 

In  order  to  understand  the 
led  up  to  the  conflict,  it  is  necej 
something  of  the  history  of  the 
colony  of  Victoria  (then  known 
Phillip  District)  was  separated  froi 
Wales,  and  created  a  self-gove 
by  Imperial  enactment  on  the  5 
1850.  At  this  period  the  people  « 
numbering  some  75,000,  were  ei 
entirely  in  pastoral  pursuits,  and  tl 
or  runholders,  who  were  mainly  d 
wealthy  classes  of  England,  had  a  p 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  y< 
When  the  colony  was  made  self-gc 
lation  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
council,  the  latter  consisting  of  th 
ten  nominated  by  the  Gx)vemo 
elt*cted  by  the  people;  and  had 
tinued  on  the  old  pastoral  lines 
of  government  might  possibly  1: 
for  some  years,  though  it  would 
have  had  to  be  popularised  as  | 
creased.  As  it  happened,  however 
new  and  jarring  condition  of  thir 
SiH^n  when,  early  in  1^51,  gold  v 
in  the  interior,  and  a  tremend 
jx\>ple,  animateii  by  totally  diffei 
ideas  from  thixH?  of  the  pastoral  set 
The  settlers  Kx>ked  askance  at  the 
and  it  is  well   known   that   the 
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governing  officials  would  willingly  have  kept 

secret  the  fact  that  the  country  was  auriferous, 

and   actually   did   so  for   several  years.     They 

feared  that  the  people  would  be  diverted  from 

their  r^ular  employment,  dreaded  the  influx  of 

large  numbers  of  adventurous  men,  hated  to  be 

^turbed  in  the  occupation  of  the  large  areas 

of  land  they  had  acquired  by  the  simple  process 

of  '* squatting-'  on  them,  and  generally  disliked 

the  idea  of  the  existing  state  of  things  being 

interfered  with. 

In  those  days  it  was  held  that  all  minerals 
contained  in  the  soil  were  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  and  acting  on  this  assumption  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  first,  and 
that  of  Victoria  subsequently,  maintained  that 
it  had  a  right  to  take  a  toll  of  the  earnings, 
or  findings,  of  the  gold-diggers,  and  a  license 
fee  of  thirty  shillings  a  month  was  imposed  on 
each  person  who  wished  to  seek  for  gold. 

From  the  very  first  this  license  (or  **  Miner's 

R^t/'  as  it  was  called)  was  received  with  an  ill 

grxe  by  the  diggers,  and  its  imposition  and  the 

Iiarsh  manner   in  which   it  was  enforced  were 

the  causes  that  led  up  to  the  Eureka  conflict. 

The  license  was  in  this  form  : — 

GOLD  LICENSE. 
Xo.  185 

The  bearer 
tning  paid  the  Sam  of  One  Pound  Ten  Shillings  on 
aooont  of  the  General  Revenue  of  the  Colony,  I  hereby 
LkcBK  him  to  mine  or  dig  for  Gold,  or  exercise  and  carry 
oianj  other  trade  or  calling  on  such  Crown  Lands  within 
the  Cokmy  of  Victoria  as  shall  be  assigned  to  him  for 
Kboe  purposes  by  any  one  duly  authorised  in  that  behalf. 
This  License  to  be  in  force  until  or  during  the 
month  of  ,  and  no  longer. 

[Signature : 

Commissioner. 

and  then  followed  the  regulations  to  be  ob- 
«n?ed  by  the  person  digging  for  gold  or  other- 
wise employed  at  the  goldfields. 

The  license  was  "  not  transferable/*  and  was 
*to  be  produced  whenever  demanded  'by  any 
Coini)us5ioner,  Peace  Officer,  or  any  authorised 
person." 

Further,  it  was  issued  from  the  nearest  police 
camp  or  station,  and  cou/d  only  be  used  within 
Mf  a  mile  of  the  police  station  from  which  it 
9as  issued — a  most  senseless  and  irritating 
i>rovision. 

As  the  license  had  to  be  produced  whenever 
demanded,  the  digger,  who  was  perhaps  working 
I  op  to  mid-leg  in  mud  and  water,  had  to  keep 
the  document  in  his  pocket,  and,  of  counei ' 


likely  to  lose  it  or  have  it  destroyed  by  water, 
in  which  case  he  was  liable  to  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. 

The  agitation  against  the  impost  commenced 
very  early. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  Ballarat  in  August, 
1 85 1,  and  on  the  loth  of  September  a  goldfields 
Commissioner  named  Doveton,  accompanied  by 
some  troopers,  arrived  on  the  field,  and  a  week  or 
so  later  the  issue  of  licenses  commenced.  The 
diggers  immediately  held  a  meeting,  and  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Commissioner,  asking  that  the 
impost  be  withdrawn.  He  received  the  men 
impatiently,  and  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  making  of  the  law,  but  meant  to 
administer  it  ;  for,  said  this  polite  officer,  "  if 
you  don't  pay  the  fee  I'll soon  make  you  !  " 

In  this  spirit  were  all  the  remonstrances  and 
excuses  in  connection  with  the  license  fee  met 
by  the  early  officials,  and  from  the  first  it  was 
collected  with  an  unnecessary  harshness  and  dis- 
play of  power,  which  gradually  caused  even  the 
most  peaceable  and  law-abiding  diggers  to  be- 
come exasperated.  ** Digger-hunting'^  became  a 
favourite  amusement  of  the  officials  and  police 
cadets,  who  were  mostly  ** younger  sons"  of 
English  and  Irish  wealthy  families,  or  ex-officers 
of  the  Imperial  army,  and  did  not  possess  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  the  independent  and 
democratic  diggers.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  that 
numbers  of  men  were  not  arrested  and  conveyed 
to  the  "  logs  "  (as  the  camp  lock-up  was  called), 
and  there  fined  because  they  had  mislaid,  or  lost, 
or  neglected  to  renew,  their  licenses.  Letters 
which  appeared  in  the  Gcelong  Advertiser  and 
other  papers  at  that  time  bear  testimony  to  the 
ve.xations  the  diggers  were  subjected  to,  and  the 
harsh  manner  in  which  they  were  treated.  One 
writer  declared  that  men  were  chained  to  trees 
for  a  whole  night  because  they  had  not  paid 
the  license  fee.  Ver)'  frequently  men  who  were 
not  diggers  at  all  were  arrested  because  they 
could  not  produce  a  license,  and  "  Hullo,  you 
sir,'*  "I  say,  you  fellow,"  were  the  common 
preliminary'  addresses  of  the  officials  to  the 
hunted,  who,  however  much  they  might  disap. 
prove  of  the  impost,  would,  without  doubt,  have 
paid  it  with  only  a  little  natural  grumbling  had 
its  collection  been  conducted  in  a  gentler  spirit. 

In  1853  "digger-hunting"  became  more 
general,  and  the  troopers  constantly  set  out 
from  their  camp  in  pursuit  of  unlicensed  diggers, 
who,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  impost, 
were  now  becoming  more  numerous.  On  their 
»  diggers  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  and  at 
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the  cr\'  of  **  Traps  1  *'  or  **  Joe,  Joe !  **  a  stampede 
would  take  place  to  the  deep  shafts  down  which 
the  unlicensed  ones  were  lowered  by  their  com- 
rades, and  lay  secure  m  the  buwclrs  of  Uie  earth 
until  the  troopers  had  retired 

The  latter  did  not,  of  couI^c>  venture  do\^Ti 
the  holes  when  in  uniform  ;  but  after  a  time  they 
became  skilful  in  the  art  of  trapping  diggers^  and. 
disguising  thenvgdves,  it  is  j»aid,  utsed  to  work  up 
rows  by  **jumping  claims/*  and  then,  when  a 
crowd  had  gathered,  a  b«)dy  c»f  trflop^  would 
swoop  down  on  it  and,  effecting  fifty  or  sixty 
arrests,  would  handcuff  the  men  together  like 
fdons  and  march  them  off  to  the  camp,  where 
they  would  be  fined  or  imprisoned  at  the 
pleasure  vi  the  Commissioner  in  charge. 

An  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  goes,  in 
fact,  to  show  that  digger-hunting  was  pushed  to 
a  point  of  exasperation  that  was  bound  to  result 
in  an  outbreak  of  popular  feeling  sooner  or 
later,   especially   when   the   fact  is   taken    into 


But  the  most  cursory  gl 
early  Australia  is  sufficient 
the  military  and  official  el 
dominated,  ;uul  there  is  abundi 
show  that  the  British  GoM^mn 
ignored,  or  set  aside,  the  ac-ts  ol* 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  i 
British  Government  was,  in  hi 
and  progressive  than  Its  ivwt 
to  tills  fact  may  be  attribute 
settlement  of  manv  disput 
Governors  of  Victoria  who  M 
the  gold  license  disputes  a^ 
tional  spirit,  in  accordance  wi 
ideas,  the  Eureka  collision  w< 
taken  place.  They  did  not 
being  servants  of  the  Crow 
trarily  than  the  Crown 
more  in  accord  with  militai 

Mr.  Latrobe,  the  fir^t  Gov 
finding  it  difficult  to  amy  01 
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account  that  the  diggers  were  mostly  men  of 
exceptionally  independent  c^uractcr»  and  num- 
bered in  their  rank*  majiy  who  wtrre  Ankwn 
from  the  highly -educated  cla3»»c»  of  Europe  and 
America. 


the  country  owing  t«>  jcrao!  wnti 
and  civil  servants  gcf  ^ 

and  gluing  to  the  ti  :; 

further  exasperated 
the  gold  license  lee  tu  ^^  3  jicr  11 
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'spirit 
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[Governor   by 
barn,  wliu 
klony  on  June  21st,  1854,  and 
at  otMTC  ifi  a  position  of  extreme 
rwtio  knew  him  agree  in  stating 
I  of  the  highest  principle,  and 
Id  to  duty  which    led 

t^  Tid  his  strength,  and 

light  on  the  ilhiess  which 
December  3  J  St,  1H55. 
r,  unfortunately  something  of 
jid   diHiphnarian,  a  stickler  for 
and  he  totally  misunderstood 
'Of  Ihe   people  in   the  gold  fields, 
be  of  a  similar  c1.i:js  to 
manded  in  the  Imperial 
be  hind^  m  bis  native  county. 

^    he    arrived    than    petitions 

,    fitJT  a    repeal    of   the   gold 

:an  of  the  gold  fields' 

vc  council   (it    must 

that  not  a  single  member  of 
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BALUA  RAT. 

the  council  was  returned  by  the  diggers);  and 
to  these  reasonable  demands  the  Government 
replied  in  October,  1854,  hv  srntJtng  up  orders 
(hat  ihe  searching  for  unltcrr^td  dtggers  was  tr» 
be  pnji^ecuted  with  m^^re  vigfjttr  than  bfjhrf^  and 
that  the  police  were  to  devt^tt^  m  Ic.ist  twn  d.n  s 
a  week  to  the  business. 

In  consequence  of  tiic^c  injuaKiuus  orders 
popular  feeling  began  to  run  \cry  high  indeed 
in  Ballarat.  Armed  resistance  was  freely  talked 
of,  and  the  more  violent  spirits  began  to  collect 
arms.  To-day  there  are  persons  living  in  BaJ- 
larat  who  remember  the  passionate  fervour  with 
which  the  Hibernian  orator  Timothy  Hayes 
used  to  demand  of  his  audiences  :  **  Will  yc 
fight  for  the  cause,  btjys  ?  Will  yc  die  for 
the  cause?*'  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that 
when  the  time  for  fighting  uciuully  came,  Mr. 
Hayes,  forgetting  to  **dic  (or  the  cause,**  tamely 
surrendered  (though  many  ot   his  countrymen 
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fought  bravely),  and  was.reproached  for  cowardice 
by  his  wife,  who  was,  says  the  chronicler,  "a 
much  better  soldier  than  Hayes/ ^ 

At  this  juncture  an  accident  hastened  the 
crisis.  A  Scotch  digger  named  Scobie  was 
killed  one  night  when  knocking  at  the  door 
of  an  hotel  where  he  wanted  "  more  drink," 
though  he  had  already  had  more  than  was  good 
for  him.  The  landlord  of  the  hotel — a  ticket- 
of-leave  man  named  Bentley — was  said  to 
have  killed  Scobie,  whose  persistent  knocking 
annoyed  him.  The  man  was  arrested,  brought 
before  a  police  magistrate  named  Dewes,  and 
acquitted.  The  diggers — in  particular  those  of 
Scottish  extraction — demanded  vengeance  on 
Scobie^s  murderer,  and  asserted  that  the  police 
magistrate  was  in  Bentley 's  pay.  Mass  meetings 
were  held,  and  the  prosecution  of  Bentley  was 
demanded.  Tired  of  *'the  law's  delays,"  the 
diggers  at  length,  to  the  number  of  8,000, 
marched  to  the  hotel  with  the  intention,  it  is 
said,  of  13'nching  Bentley ;  but  he  escaped  on 
horseback,  and  galloped  coatless  and  terrified 
to  the  police  camp.  Exasperated  by  his  escape, 
the  diggers  smashed  the  windows  of  the  hotel, 
and  then  set  fire  to  it.  In  a  very  short  time  it 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  police  marched  out, 
the  Riot  Act  was  read,  and  three  men — Mclntyre, 
Fletcher,  and  Westerbey  —  were  arrested  and 
•charged  with  incendiarism. 

These  men  were  said  to  be  absolutely  innocent 
of  any  connection  with  the  fire,  and  their  arrest 
caused  great  indignation.  Fearing  an  outburst 
of  popular  feeling,  the  authorities  removed  them 
to  Melbourne  for  trial,  and  they  were  sentenced 
to  a  few  months'  imprisonment.  On  learning 
this,  the  Ballarat  Reform  League  sent  two  of 
its  members  —  Kennedy  and  Black — to  Mel- 
bourne to  demand  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 
The  delegates  reached  Melbourne  on  November 
^5th,  and  were  received  by  the  Governor,  Sir 
Charles  Hotham,  who  was  attended  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Foster,  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Stawell. 

The  Governor  refused  to  consider  any*' de- 
mand "  (but  promised  future  reforms),  and  the 
•delegates  returned  fuming  to  Ballarat,  deriding 
•**  moral  force."  Alarms  of  insurrection  were 
now  in  the  air,  and  troops  were  hastily  de- 
spatched to  Ballarat  from  Melbourne,  while 
reinforcements  of  police,  horse  and  foot,  were 
marched  in  from  other  mining  camps  which  had 
adopted  a  more  pacific  tone  than  the  Golden 
City.  On  the  evening  of  November  28th  detach- 
ments of  the  1 2th  and  40th  Regiments  of  British 


infantry-  reached  Ballarat  from 
as  they  passed  through  Warrenhi 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  \ 
famous  stockade  was  erected  a 
they  were  attacked  by  an  € 
diggers.  Several  soldiers  wen 
a  drummer-boy  was  shot  in  th 
baggage  waggons  were  rifled  in 
This  was  an  unprovoked  attac 
precated  by  the  leaders  rf  the 
who  knew  nothing  of  it.  All 
committee  of  the  League  sat  i 
their  followers  made  night  hid 
charge  of  firearms  and  the  be 
porised  drums,  etc. ;  and  the  nex 
29th,  a  monster  meeting  was 
Hill,  at  which  12,000  men  asse 
form  was  erected,  and  on  a  p 
the  insurgent  flag — "The  Sou 
which  was  blue,  with  the  fou: 
of  the  great  Southern  constelh 
it  in  silver. 

The  tone  of  this  meeting  w; 
extreme.  ** Moral  force"  wai 
'*  humbug  "  ;  revolutionary  n 
passed  ;  it  was  decided  that  no  1 
should  be  paid.  Fires  were  ligh 
licenses  were  burned,  amidst  1 
the  discharge  of  pistols  and  gun 
diggers. 

Spies  in  plenty  attended  the 
being  quickly  informed  of  what 
there,  the  oflficials  despatched 
Melbourne  praying  for  reinforc 
police  camp  was  strongly  fortifie 
on  a  conflict,  next  day — Nove 
authorities  ordered  a  "  digger-hu 
at  an  early  hour  all  the  police 
the  camp  issued  out  under  the 
Commissioners,  and,  forming  ne 
vanced  upon  the  diggings  as  i 
hostile  force,  with  skirmisher 
cavalry  guarding  the  wings.  Th 
as  the  troops  advanced,  but,  coll 
points,  they  pelted  the  soldiers 
also  fired  a  few  shots  at  them, 
were  arrested,  and  the  troops 
to  their  camp.  Instantly  the 
flag  flew  out  to  the  breeze  on  J 
thousands  of  diggers  rushed  fort 
armed  and  ripe  for  violent  actic 
— one  of  the  leaders — called  for 
over  five  hundred  men  swore 
cause,"  stretching  out  their  righ 
ing :  *'  We  swear  by  the  Souther 
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truly  by  each  other,  and  fight  to  defend  our 
rights  and  liberties/'  Names  were  then  taken 
down  and  the  men  formed  into  squads  for  drill, 
which  was  continued  to  a  late  hour.  The  men 
then  fell  in  two  abreast  and  marched  to  the 
£onka  plateau,  "  Captain  "  Ross,  of  Toronto, 
YvaiSaag  the  march  with  the  Southern  Cross 
flag,  which  he  had  taken  down  from  the  pole. 
The  men  were  armed  with  guns,  pistols,  pikes, 
and  all  sorts  of  weapons,  down  to  a  pick  and 
AovtL 

The  position  on  the  Eureka  was  taken  up  be- 
cause it  commanded  the  Melbourne  road, 
along  which  reinforcements  of  military  for 
the  camp  were  known  to  be  advancing  ; 
and  there  was  some  idea  of  attacking  these, 
though  this  would  have  been  a  formidable 
Hmdertaking,  as  they  consisted  of  800  men 
c(  regular  line  regiments,  a  large  party  of 
saflors  from  H.M.S.  Electra^  with  four 
fieU-pfeces  ;  the  whole  supported  by  a 
strong  force  of  cavalry. 

The  erection  of  the  stockade  appears  to 
have  been  commenced  on  December  ist. 
A  square  plot  of  ground  about  an  acre 
in  extent  was  hastily  fenced  with  wooden 
slabs,  which  seem  to  have  been  supple- 
mented by  overturned  carts  and  ropes. 
It  iras  a  place  of  little  defensive  strength, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  formed  more 
aiaplace  for  the  insurgents  to  drill  in  than 
as  a  fortification.  Inside  the  stockade  were 
a  few  mining  claims,  and  the  place  was 
dotted  all  over  with  the  shallow  holes  of 
^Msickers,  and  in  these  afterwards  many 
men,  who  were  using  them  as  rifle  pits, 
were  killed. 

Tents  were  erected  within  the  barrier,  and 
there  was  also  a  blacksmith's  shop,  in  which  the 
forging  of  pikes  or  rough  lances  was  vigorously 
carried  on. 

The  authorities  at  this  time,  and  subse- 
<liiently,  believed  that  Frederick  Vern  was  the 
ONnniander-in-chief  of  the  diggers,  but  the  man 
chosen  to  fill  that  position  was  Peter  l.alor. 
I-alor,  who  was  a  civil  engineer  by  profession, 
was  a  native  of  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  an 
electorate  in  which  county  his  father  at  one 
time  represented  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  Young  Lalor  arrived  in  Melbourne 
in  1852,  and  went  first  to  the  Ovens  goldfield, 
hut  was  soon  attracted  by  the  richer  fields  in 
Ballarat,  and  moved  to  the  place  in  which  he 
was  to  play  so  prominent  a  part.  He  was  at 
this  time  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  and 


was  a  good-looking,  strongly-built  man  of  about 
six  feet  in  height. 

He  was  seconded  by  a  "  Minister  of  War " 
named  Alfred  Black,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
insurgents  (as  they  must  now  be  called)  from 
this  time  on  shows  that  they  (the  teaders  at  all 
events)  had  no  intention  of  fomenting  a  mere 
riot,  but  held  ideas  that  went  as  far  as  revolution 
and  a  republican  form  of  government. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  W.  B.  Withers  and 
others  most  competent  to  judge,  and  the  leading 
articles  of  the  Ballarat  Timcs^  which  supported 
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the  diggers  at  that  period,  openly  avow  repub- 
lican intentions,  and  rave  in  inflated  language 
of  an  "  Australian  Congress."  A  manifesto,  or 
declaration  of  independence,  was  prepared,  but 
was  probably  never  issued,  as  the  fight  at  the 
stockade  a  few  days  later  scattered  all  revolu- 
tionar}'  ideas  to  the  winds. 

In  order  to  make  the  rising  general,  messengers 
and  letters  were  sent  to  the  other  mining  towns, 
praying  for  assistance  ;  but,  as  the  event  proved, 
none  was  forthcoming  save  in  one  case — that 
of  Creswick,  which  sent  a  contingent  of  some 
hundreds  of  men,  but  even  they  bore  no  part  in 
the  subsequent  fight. 

During  December  ist  and  2nd,  drilling  went 
on  vigorously,  and  parties  were  sent  out  in  all 
directions  to  search  for  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, with  which  the  diggers  were  very  badly 
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supplied.  Lalor  issued  "  orders  oi  war  "  for  the 
seizing  of  arms,  and  though  payment  was 
premised  in  all  cases,  no  refusal  was  taken,  and 
storekeepers  and  others  were  forced  to  give  up 
any  gunpowder  or  weapons  they  happened  to 
possess. 

By  the  evening  of  Saturday,  December  2nd,  a 
fair  supply  of  weapons  had  been  brought  into 
the  stockade,  and  others  (pikes)  forged  ;  and  as 
hundred  of  men  lay  around  the  fires  preparing 
arms,  apd  cooking  the  meat,  with  which  they 
were  well  supplied,  the  place  presented  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  a  military  camp. 
While  these  events  were  progressing,  the  author- 
ities in  Melbourne  were  despatching  reinforce- 
ments to  the  field,  issuing  pr(x:lamations  warning 
all  persons  against  breaking  the  peace,  and 
offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
ringleaders  of  the  diggers. 

Here  is  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment notices  : — 


V. 


iss 


R. 


Colonial  Sc-  mu-v's  Offiv «. 
Melbourne.    «b  DvLciitber.  1854 


£400 


REWARD. 

Whereas  Two  Persons  of  the  Names  of 

LA^WLOR    AND    BLACK, 

LATE  OP  BALLAARAT, 

Did  on  or  about  the  13th  day  of  November  last,  at  that 
place,  use  certain 

TREASONABLE    AND    SEDITIOUS     LANGUAGE. 

.\nd  incite  Men  t<i  take  up  Arms,  uith  a  view  to  make 
war  against  Our  Sovereiyjn  Lady  the  <.>ueen  : 

NOTK^E  IS  IIKKEBY  CJl%  K.\ 

That  a  Reward  of  /.loo  will  l)e  paid  to  any  |K'rsr)n  or 
pt*rsons  ^ivinn  such  information  as  may  lead  to  the 
Apprehension  of  eitht-r  of  the  abovenamed  parlies. 

ni.scRiri  IONS. 

I-AWI  MK.-ilr  K'lit  «  ft.  II  ill.,  •k'*'  =  ^i  r  '1"»^  '  r""".  «)ii-kert  il.irk  »  r  wii  and 
shrfvd  iimlrr  tlir  site.  Do  iij  ii-Mirie.  Ii-Iik'  I'-k  c  r-ithiT  k<' '^  i  "l^ii  k'  >"<' 
Ls  .1  wHl-iiM<lt.>  iii-kn. 

1)1  Ai  k  — Hrit'lit  OM-T  f.  fi-ri.  sfai^'h  fi^'iif^.  .I-^-lil  'mi  il,  >-r  y'lt  r-il  h.ur  wnrc  in 
Iff  tr.il  r-ifirr  !•  ii^-  .in.l  J<  i  ..i- l  \<.i  k*,>t  i-.  c  I  -tit  1  irif.-  Mli:Nki'-N  iin-/!!;!;.' 
u'dtT  iliv  I  jin,  iJuc  f  )i-v  iar^i-  llnii  i  o^  .  m-l  ly  « -unii  v<i"ii,  ^jiil  urhei  kin.iJ 

lllLUlll. 

/,>  //it  /iut'i.'i  \  J  Comm.t'iJ. 

WILUAM  C.  HAINES. 

At  Rallarat  sentinels  were  placed  at  all  points 
of  the  police  camp,  the  women  and  children  sent 
into  the  storehou'^e  for  safely,  and  all  was  p^ot 
readv  for  an  attack.  Rut  none  was  made,  so  the 
officer  in  command.  Captain  Thomas,  learning  of 


the  unprepared  state  of  the  diggers,  detei 
take  the  initiative  and  crush  the  rebelli 
bud,  and  to  this  end  gave  orders  that  t 
and  police  were  to  be  in  readiness  to  a 
pLureka  Stockade  at  dawn  on  Sunday 
December  3rd.  The  military  leaders  h 
blamed  for  acting  thus  rapidly,  but  tl 
was  perfectly  clear.  With  the  impositi 
license  fee  which  had  so  exasperated  th< 
or  its  collecticvi,  they  had  had  nothin 
but  finding  men  in  arms  to  oppose  t\ 
tuted  Government  of  the  country,  the 
treat  these  men  as  rebels,  and  suppr 
was  undoubtedly  an  insurrection. 

In  the  stockade  during  Saturday  ai: 
day  night,  the  diggers,  though  they  ha 
word — **  Vinegar  Hill  *' — kept  up  but  tl 
possible  discipline,  not  dreaming  of  ai 
and  all  day  and  half  the  night  outside 
in  and  out  of  the  stockade,  while  large 
of  the  **  sworn  in  "  men — including  t 
wick  contingent  before  -  mentioned — ^ 
the  t(nvn  in  search  of  food  and  drink, 
not  return  before  the  fight.  It  is  i 
some,  hearing  a  rumour  of  an  attacl 
military,  deserted,  and  that  others  agai 
the  lax  manner  in  which  things  were  c< 
despaired  of  the  enterprise  and  witl 
their  own  tents  and  huts.  Certain  i 
when  the  bias:  of  a  militar}^  trumpet- n 
sleepy  defenders  before  daylight  on  tl 
morning,  there  were  not  200  men 
stockade;  but  most  of  these,  as  the  wan 
of  a  sentinel  rang  out  and  was  foUoi 
scattered  volley  from  those  on  guard,  r 
the  breastwork  and  poured  in  a  pretty  re 
on  the  line  of  red-coated  men  that  coul 
approachinjij  at  a  distance  of  100  or  150 

The  attacking  force,  C(msisting  of  276 
and  police,  replied  to  this  fire  with  a  ' 
which  five  or  six  men  were  killed  or  1 
and  soon  bullets  were  flying  about  in  ; 
tions.  Orders  were  given  to  the  insui 
fire  at  the  officers,  and  very  soon  Capta 
ot  the  40th  Ret^iinent,  fell  mortally  \ 
and  Lieutenant  Paul,  of  the  1 2th,  was 
wounded. 

Liilor,  standing  on  top  of  a  logged 
within  the  stockade,  encouraged  his 
word  and  gesture,  but  was  presently  sh 
left  shoulder,  and  fell  bleeding  to  the  es 
a  shattered  arm.  Almost  at  the  same 
Ross  was  shot  in  the  groin — a  mortal 
and  Thonen,  another  insurgent  leader,  1 
a  bullet  in  the  mouth,  fell  choking  with 
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Mood  and  soon  expired.  An  American  c^fliter  of 
the  insurgents^  who  had  been  shot  in  the  thigh 
at  the  \^ry  outset,  remained,  hopping  about  and 
tfticouraging  his  men  to  resistance,  as  long  as 
there  was  a  chance  of  resisting.  Vern  made  no 
amJ, however,  but  fled  from  the  eastward  end 
(rflbrSiOckade,  and  was  followed  by  many  others; 
hut  1  number  of  pi  k  em  en  still  stood  resolutely. 
With  a  loud  cheer  the  militar)^  swarmed  over,  or 


was  made  up  of  thirty  men  of  the  mounted  40th, 
under  Lieutenants  Hall  and  Jardyne  ;  sixty-five 
men  of  the  12th  Infantry  Regiment,  under  Cap- 
tain Oueade  and  Lieutenant  Paul ;  eighty-seven 
men  of  the  40th  Regiment  |infantr\'),  under 
Captain  Wise  and  Lieutenants  Bowdler  and 
Richards ;  seventy  mounted  police,  under  In- 
spectors Fumell  and  Langley  and  Lieutenant 
Cossack;   and  forty    foot-police,  under   Sub-In- 
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*  WJUL    A    LOUD^  CHKILK     IIIE     MfLITAkV    SWAHMEO    OVER    THIi    STOCKADK. 


tfvtiown,  the  stockade,  and  though  pike  met 
lflt>x*nct  for  a  few  minutes,  the  end  was  near. 
"ilMr  insurgents  were  driven  into  the  shallow 
Wcs,  and  into  the  tents  and  blacksmith's 
Aop,  and  were  quickly  surrounded  and 
nude  prisoners.  The  military  and  police  are 
iccufcd  of  bayoneting  and  shooting  wounded 
«id  unarmed  men,  and  of  repeatedly  thrusting 
tlior  bayunets  or  swords  Into  the  bodies  of 
liiose  already  slain  ;  but  this  is,  of  course,  denied 
^  writers  on  the  miUtar\'  side.  Immediately 
^ttr  Uic  assaulting  force  burst  into  the  stcK-kade 
^Hiceraan  named  King  climbed  up  the  flagstaff 
^d  tore  down  the  Southern  Cross  flag  amidst 
the  cheers  of  his  comrades.    The  attacking  force 


spector  Carter — or  176  foot  and  100  mounted 
men  in  all.  This  force,  when  extended,  was  able 
to  completely  surround  the  stockade,  which  was 
too  large  for  the  diggers  to  defend  effectively 
with  their  inadequate  supply  of  arms.  Just 
before  the  charge  took  place  the  fire  of  the 
defenders  slackened  from  want  of  ammunition, 
and  some  of  their  weapons  afterwards  picked 
up  were  found  to  be  loaded  with  quartz  pebbles 
ij)stead  of  bullets.  The  police  and  military  bore 
testimony  to  the  courage  with  which  the  de- 
fenders fought  ;  and  had  all  the  enrolled  men 
been  present,  the  attack  would  in  all  probability 
ha%'e  been  repulsed^  in  which  case  other  diggers 
would  have  joined  the  insurgents,  the  movement 
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extended  to  other  towns,  and  a  very  serious  state 
of  things  indeed  might  have  arisen,  as  the  execu- 
tive could  scarcely  have  placed  even  2,000  men 
in  the  field  at  that  time. 

Having  secured  125  prisoners,  the  military'  and 
police  fired  the  tents  within  the  stockade  — 
wounded  men  are  said  to  have  been  burnt  to 
death  therein — and  then  returned  to  the  camp 
with  their  prisoners. 

Of  this  melancholy  march  a  correspondent  of 
the  Geelong  Advertiser  writes  :  —  **  I  saw  a 
number  of  diggers  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  hollow 
square  ;  many  of  them  were  wounded,  the  blood 
dripping  from  them  as  they  walked.  Some  were 
walking  lame,  pricked  on  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
soldiers  bringing  up  the 
rear.  The  soldiers  were 
much  excited  —  the 
troopers  (police)  madly 
so,  flourishing  their  swords 
and  shouting  out,  *  We 
have  waked  up  Joe !  *  and 
others  replied,  "  And  sent 
Joe  to  sleep  again  !  *  The 
diggers'  standard  was 
carried  in  triumph  to  the 
camp,  waved  about  in  the 
air,  then  pitched  from  one 
to  another,  thrown  down, 
and  trampled  on."  This 
writer  describes  what  he 
saw  within  the  stockade : 
"  I  counted  fifteen  dead — 
one  G ,  a  fine,  well- 
educated  man,  and  a  great 

favourite.  .  .  .  They  all  lay  in  a  small  space,  their 
faces  upwards,  looking  like  lead.  Several  of 
them  were  still  heaving,  and  at  every  rise  of 
their  breasts  the  blood  spouted  out  of  their 
wounds  or  .  .  .  just  trickled  away.  .  .  .  Some 
were  bringing  handkerchiefs,  others  bed  furni- 
ture and  matting,  to  cover  up  the  faces.  .  .  . 
A  sight  for  a  Sabbath  morning  I  implore  Heaven 
may  never  be  seen  again  !  Poor  women  cr^ung 
for  absent  husbands,  and  children  frightened  into 
silence." 

How  many  were  actually  killed  in  the  fight  it 
is  difficult  to  determine,  as  accounts  var^'  con- 
siderably. One  military  writer  states  that  thirty- 
five  were  killed  and  many  wounded  on  the  side 
of  the  diggers,  but  most  other  accounts  give  a 
lesser  number.  Probably  thirty  killed  and 
mortally  wounded  would  b«  about  correct, 
while  probably  another  fifty  or  sixty  received 
serious  wounds.   On  the  military  side  one  captain 
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and  four  privates  were  killed,  a 
and  many  privates  wounded. 

When  they  had  secured  tl 
military  returned  with  carts  \ 
that  afternoon  those  of  the  dig 
did  not  claim  them  were  tl 
coffins  of  half-inch  weather-b< 
one  large  grave  in  the  publi> 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  fight 
by,  and  subsequently  hand; 
were  erected  over  both  graves. 
Eureka  Stockade  is  now  marli 
stage  or  platform  surmounted  h 
and  having  a  cannon  at  each  s 
ment  is  not  (or  was  not  wh 
spected 
either  y 
very  su 
easily  b 
Peter 
of  the 
caped. 
manage 
of  the  s 
the  Eu 
they  CO 
pile  of  si 
the  mili 
he  was  I 
onlooke 
bound 
handkei 
he  was 
Smythc 
away  t< 
ranges,  where  he  was  attenc 
till  the  night  of  the  4th  Decer 
taken  to  Father  Smythe's  hou 
arm  was  amputated  by  Dr.  \ 
that  his  betrothed  (whom  he  a 
saw  him  standing,  wounded  at 
her  in  Geelong  on  the  mom 
one  that  the  Psychical  Resea 
investigate. 

With  a  reward  of  ;^200  offi 
hension,  Lalor  hid  in  varioi 
length  was  removed  to  Geelon 
went  several  surgical  operatic 
ment  now  well  knew  where 
had  changed  and  he  was  i 
and  on  the  acquittal  of  the 
soners  on  April  ist,  1855,  Jie  \ 
public  again.  How  he  was  c! 
Ballarat  in  the  Legislative  Co 
continued   in  political  life  t< 
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He  held  the  poisition  of 
in  i^nc  Go%*cmmcnt  and  of 
r  of  Trade  and  Customs  in  another,  and 
|r.r  Speaker  of  the  Legislative 

ling  the  b^t-named  positiua 
l-hciith,  he  was  voted  ^^"4^000  by  the 
'*  distinguished  services  to  the 
died  at  the  house  of  his  son,  Dr. 
1,  Melbourne,  on  Februarv' 
funeral  wa?  attended  by 
Ubcn  c*l  pei>ple»  including  most  i)f  the 
Jnfbciih  Houses  of  Legislature. 

martial    law  was  proclaimed  on   the 
the  Eureka  tight,  public  opinion 
I  the  Government-     Large  meetings 
1  in  which  their  policy-  was  condemned, 


and  the  Eureka  prisoners  were  to  n  man  acquitted 
on  April  ist,  1 855,  A  commisjiion  ot  inquiry  held 
to  determine  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  declared 
that  the  diggers  were  forced  into  rebellion  by 
bad  laws,  harsJdy  enforced  ;  the  old  Legislative 
Council  was  abolished  by  Imperial  enactment, 
and  a  new  Constitution  providing  for  two  Houses 
of  Legislature,  both  elective,  was  created  for 
X'ictoria;  and  ever  since  then  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  have  progressed  peaceably. 

Thus,  though  the  Eureka  Stockade  was  only  a 
very  little  **  battle,*'  it  had  consequences  more 
important  than  those  which  have  followed  many 
a  furious  struggle  in  which  blood  has  flowed 
in  rivers,  and  the  red  earth  has  borne  testimony 
to  the  appalling  ferocity  of  man. 
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WE  are  all  familiar  with  the  spectacle 
of  the  self-made  man  who  takes 
upon  himself  the   role  of  landed 
proprietor,  not    because   he    has 
any  special  leaning  towards  country*  life,  but  be- 
cause "  it's  the  thing  " — because  it  is  expected 
of  him. 

In  somewhat  similar  fashion,  Italy  had  not 
been  many  years  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Great 
Powers  when  she  began  to  look  round  for  some 
foreign  territory  to  annex.  It  would  not  be  of 
any  particular  use  to  her,  but  it  was  "  the  thing  '' 
for  Great  Powers  to  have  colonies  and  foreign 
possessions  beyond  the  seas.  It  was  hardly  re- 
spectable to  be  without  such  luxuries.  So,  being 
forestalled  by  France  in  a  plan  for  taking  pos- 
session of  Tunis,  she  cast  about  for  something 
further  afield  ;  and  while  we  were  fighting 
Osman  Digma  and  the  Mahdists,  and  there  was 
talk  of  an  advance  from  Suakim  to  Berber  and 
Dongola  for  the  re-conquest  of  Khartoum,  an 
Italian  expeditionary  force  passed  through  the 
canal  and  occupied  Massowah,  a  little  further 
south  than  our  post  at  Suakim.  At  the  same 
time  the  Italian  Government  informed  us  that 
if  we  made  a  move  into  the  interior  they  would 
be  glad  to  help. 

The  move  into  the  interior  has  not  come  yet, 
though  this  was  ten  years  ago.  But,  once  having 
got  a  foothold  at  Massowah,  the  Italians  have 
gone  on  building  up  their  province  on  the  Red 
Sea  shore,  adding  to  it  a  disputed  protectorate 
over  Abyssinia  and  a  tract  of  half-desert  land  on 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Altogether,  they  have  secured 
in  the  scramble  for  Africa  a  '*  sphere  of  influ- 
ence "  which  makes  a  very  good  show  on  the 
map,  though,  like  most  other  nations  that 
possess  spheres  of  uifluence  in  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent, they  have  not  effectively  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and  they  have  found  their 
landholding  a  costly  luxury,  paid  for  with  blood- 


shed and  much  expenditure 
which  so  far  there  is  a  scanty 
Massowah  stands  on  an  is 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  o 
mainland  by  a  narrow  cause 
long,  another  island  halfway  f 
struction.  The  place  had,  t 
great  advantage  that,  even  if  : 
the  Soudan  attacked  it,  it  w; 
there  was  a  warship  ready  tos 
with  her  cannon  and  machii 
good  starting-point  for  conque 
Africa.  Southward,  close  at  h 
bulwarks  of  the  Abyssinian  ts 
narrow  passes  opening  on  th< 
sowah  to  Zulla  gave  access, 
the  coast-hills  and  the  desert, 
to  Kassala  and  the  Upper  N 
passage  of  caravans  in  the 
Mahdist  revolt,  but*  now  clo! 
raiders  of  the  &ise  prophet, 
the  Italians  have  made  ttead 
these  ten  years.  Their  vangi 
nently  hold  Adigrat,  well  up  t 
into  the  heart  of  Abyssinia, 
garrison  at  Kassala.  But  this 
been  made  without  hard  fighti 
Better  able  than  a  more  nort 
the  torrid  heat  of  the  Sou( 
Italians  have  shown  that  th 
well  fitted  for  campaigning 
They  have,  it  is  true,  had  tl 
Dogali,  where  a  handful  of  Ber 
advanced  post  were  cut  to  pi 
whelming  forces  flung  against 
they  had  made  a  desperate  deft 
lives  dearly.  But  they  have  a 
tories  over  both  the  Soudam 
sinians,  and  they  are  especial 
victory  at  Agordat,  on  the  w 
1893,  because  they  claim  that 
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nerer  ventured  to  fight  the  Mahdists  except  in 
square,  they  were  able  to  meet  and  shatter  the 
wild  onset  of  the  Soudanese  in  line.  Without 
admitting  that.  thi>5  is  at  all  a  fair  statement  of 
the  case,  we  may  grant  that  the  fight  at  Agordat 
was  a  very  gallant  piece  of  work,  and  the  story  of 
it  is  well  worth  the  telling  ;  so  I  shall  put  it  to- 
gether mainly  from  the  official  despatches,  sup- 
plementing them  with  details  from  other  sources. 

Keren,  a  town  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
coast  range,  had  for  some  time  been  the  ad- 
vanced post  of  the  Italians  towards  Kassala, 
when,  in  1890,  General  Baratieri  occupied  Agor- 
dat, two  days*  journey  further  west  towards 
Kassala,  and  at  the  point  where  the  two  chief 
routes  from  that  city  to  Keren  join.  A  fort  was 
buik  at  Agordat,  overlooking  the  ravine  of  Khor 
Baka  and  commanding  the  junction  of  the  roads. 
It  thus  became  the  chief  outpost  of  the  Italians 
towards  the  region  held  by  the  Mahdists,  and 
would  be  the  point  against  whjch  any  wave  of 
invasion  coming  from  the  desert  must  break. 

In  the  summer  of  1893  the  Mahdists  had  been 
very  active.  They  kept  on  foot  four  armies — one 
at  Dongola,  the  object  of  which  was  to  threaten 
the  frontier  post  held  by  the  English  and  Egypt- 
ians on  the  Upper  Nile  ;  two  other  armies  were 
operating  southwards  in  Kordofan,  towards  the 
great  lakes;  while  a  fourth,  with  its  headquarters 
at  Gedaref,  watched  the  Abyssinian  and  Italian 
frontiers.  The  army  of  Gedaref  had  been  very 
quiet  all  the  summer,  and  there  had  even  been 
some  trading  along  the  road  between  Kassala 
and  Keren.  Sanguine  colonists  on  the  Italian 
side  flattered  themselves  that  things  were  settling 
down,  and  that  there  would  soon  be  scope  for 
some  profitable  business  enterprise  at  Massowah. 
But  it  was  only  the  lull  before  the  storm. 

The  Emir  Musaid  Gaiduin,  who  was  one  of 
the  Mahdi's  best  fighting-nien,  conmianded  at 
Kassala.  In  all  our  battles  in  the  Soudan  we  had 
found  that  the  one  great  danger  that  had  to  be 
faced  was  the  wild  rush  of  Soudanese  swordsmen 
and  spearmen.  The  Mahdists  made  very  little 
use  of  firearms  beyond  worrying  our  men  in  their 
bivouacs  with  a  dropping  fire  through  the  night. 
But  some  of  the  chiefs  had  been  so  impressed  by 
the  fearful  execution  done  by  the  rapid  fire  from 
the  English  infantry  squares,  that  they  were  full 
of  the  idea  of  teaching  their  warriors  new  tactics, 
and  getting  them  to  rely  more  upon  the  rifle  than 
upon  cold  steel.  The  Emir  of  Kassala  was  one 
of  those  who  were  most  anxious  to  make  this 
experiment.  In  his  garrison  he  had  1,200  rifle- 
men armed  with  Remington  breechloaders  taken 


from  the  Egj^ptians,  and  aboi 
armed  with  muzzle-loaders  of 
The  army  at  Gedaref  posses 
Remingtons,  and  there  were 
armed  with  them  and  partly 
European  fashion.  Besides  th< 
were  large  levies  of  horsem* 
armed  with  sword  and  spe< 
mounted  men  wearing  complet 
plate-  and  chain-mail.  In  artil 
were  hopelessly  weak.  There  ' 
cannon  on  the  ruinous  mud  wa 
at  Gedaref  there  were  a  cou 
pieces.  There  is  no  doubt  tha 
to  their  traditional  tactics  they 
a  much  more  formidable  figl 
their  leaders  flattered  themselv 
now  quite  equal  to  European 
took  an  early  opportunity 
efficiency  by  makhig  a  raid  c 
the  Italian  colony. 

Early  in  December  rumo 
Italians  that  the  Mahdists  were  f 
Ahmed  Ali,  one  of  the  Khali 
chiefs,  had  come  down  from  I^ 
command  of  the  troops  at  ( 
calling  all  the  tribesmen  of  t! 
standard.  At  first  they  did 
attention  to  these  reports.  T\ 
fore,  there  had  been  a  similar  g 
Mahdists  had  not  ventured  tl 
frontiers,  and  it  was  conjecture 
be  really  thinking  of  some  entc 
Abyssinians.  But  the  reports 
were  so  persistent  that  at  las 
to  take  some  precautions, 
the  fort  of  Agordat  was  reinfoi 
parties  were  pushed  forward  to' 
Gedaref.  Spies  were  despatch 
country.  It  was  calculated  thi 
the  Italian  commanders  woi 
days'  notice  of  any  serious 
vSoudanese,  and  arrangement; 
which  a  considerable  force 
assembled  to  meet  them.  G 
who  had  taken  charge  of  th 
colony  on  this  side,  hoped  tha 
so  work  out  that  by  the  time 
gathered  in  force  at  Kassala,  wi 
journey  from*  Agordat,  he  wo 
near  the  fort  two  squad ronj 
batteries  of  mountain-guns,  se 
infantry,  and  three  of  native 
about  2,000  men.  This  was  the 
he  hoped  to  stop  and  drive  bac 
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10,000,  or,  it  might  be,  20,000  fanatic  Soudanese 
and  Arabs.  Moreover,  all  the  force  assembled  at 
Agordat  would  consist  of  native  troops,  led  by 
Italian  officers  and  sergeants.  It  was  to  be  a 
triumph  of  European  discipline  and  leadership 
o?cr  the  half-savage  fury  of  the  men  of  the 
desert,  the  rank-and-file  on  both  sides  consisting 
of  men  of  the  same  race,  and  the  presence  of 
some  seventy  European  officers  and  non-com- 
missjoned  officers  sufficing  to  turn  the  scale 
against  what  otherwise  would  have  been  over- 
whdming  numbers. 

On  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  December,  a  spy 
came  in  from  Kassala  with  the  news  that  the 
Mahdist  advance  had  been  fixed  for  the  pre- 
vious day.  The  telegraph  conveyed  the  warning 
toMassowah,  and  the  orders  already  prepared 
for  the  defence  of  Agordat  were  issued.  At 
the  same  time  General  Arimondi  started  from 
the  coast  to  take  personal  command  of  the  little 
army  that  was  assembling  at  the  fort.  On  the 
Friday  news  came  over  the  wires  from  Agordat 
that  the  advanced  scouts  were  in  contact  with 
the  Mahdist  vanguard.  The  invaders  were  said 
to  be  at  least  12,000  strong.  They  were  moving 
in  two  columns,  each  taking  one  of  the  two 
roads  that  met  near  the  fort,  and  they  had 
already  covered  half  the  distance  between  Kas- 
ah  and  Agordat. 

But  the  march  of  the  invaders  was  slow.  In 
tic  early  morning  of  Monday,  the  18th,  the 
»wts  saw  the  watch-fires  of  the  Soudanese  van- 
pard  burning  dimly  about  Daura,  some  forty 
nfles  ft-om  Agordat.  The  scouts,  native  cavalry 
bd  by  Italian  officers,  had  orders  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  Mahdists,  but  to  avoid  fighting. 
They  were  to  fall  back  before  them,  harassing 
and  delaying  their  advance  when  possible,  and 
Ming  up  the  wells,  so  that  the  enemy  would 
bve  to  dig  for  water  at  every  halting-place. 
Campaigning  in  the  Soudan  means,  to  a  great 
otent,  manoeuvring  and  fighting  for  water ;  so 
this  was  the  best  means  of  retarding  the  march 
<rf  the  Soudanese  and  affording  the  garrison  at 
Apyrdat  time  to  make  full  preparations  for 
giving  them  a  warm  reception. 

On  the  Tuesday  the  onward  march  of  Ahmed 
Ali's  advanced  guard  had  reached  Kufit,  a  village 
at  the  junction  of  several  valleys,  .twenty -three 
miles  from  the  fort.  The  scouts  had  assembled 
^t  Shaglet  village  and  wells,  five  miles  from  the 
enemy.  Captain  Carchidio,  an  enterprising 
^>ficer  who  was  in  command,  watched  the  Sou- 
^csedosely,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cut 
in  and  make  some  prisoners,  from  whom  he 


hoped  to  gather  precise  information  about  the 
force  in  his  front.  The  result  was  some  smart 
skirmishing  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  dismountecf 
troopers  on  the  Italian  side  exchanging  fire  with 
the  Mahdist  outposts.  Carchidio  noticed  that 
the  enemy  showed  no  disposition  to  charge,  and 
also  had  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  that  their 
riflemen  were  abominably  bad  shots. 

Next  morning  the  vanguard  of  the  emir 
formed  in  battle  array,  and  moved  slowly  for- 
ward against  Shaglet.  A  few  shots  were  fired, 
and  a  handful  of  the  Italian  troops,  who  would 
have  been  cut  off  and  overwhelmed  if  they  had 
ventured  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  place 
with  the  invaders,  retired  on  the  wild  valley 
where  the  ravine  of  Khor  Akbermanna  joins 
the  Khor  Barka,  the  deep  rock  channel,  dry  in 
summer,  traversed  by  a  stream  in  winter,  which 
marks  the  approach  to  Agordat.  At  the  wells  of 
Ashai  another  squadron  came  to  their  aid  from 
the  fort,  for  they  had  sent  back  word  that  they 
were  being  forced  back  rapidly  by  the  enemy^s 
advance.  Near  the  wells  the  Italian  officers 
made  a  stand.  With  carbine  fire  they  beat  off  an 
attack  of  the  Dervish  cavalry,  and  it  was  only 
when  masses  of  infantry',  led  by  mounted  chiefs, 
came  pouring  down  the  wild  road  along  the 
ravine  that  they  again  fell  back  towards  Agordat, 

The  way  in  which  this  small  body  of  native 
troops  trusted  their  European  leaders,  and  under 
their  guidance  kept  touch  with  the  huge  mass 
opposed  to  them,  retiring  slowly  before  it  day 
after  day,  was  proof  enough  that  the  troops  at 
Agordat  could  be  relied  upon  to  behave  with 
steadiness  in  the  coming  conflict.  Arimondi 
considered  that  his  small  force  of  cavalry  had 
done  its  part,  and  after  the  skirmish  of  El  Ashai 
he  ordered  them  to  join  him  at  Agordat,  and 
sent  forward  in  their  place  a  couple  of  hundred 
infantry,  under  Captain  Catalano,  to  form  an 
outpost  line  across  the  valley  and  keep  touch 
with  the  enemy. 

Catalano  had  orders  to  try  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  Mahdists'  camp  after  sunset,  breaking  in 
upon  their  lines  suddenly  with  a  view  to  securing 
a  few  prisoners.  As  yet  none  had  been  captured, 
and  Arimondi  wanted  them  in  order  to  get  more 
precise  information  than  he  possessed  as  to  the 
numbers  and  plans  of  his  opponents.  Catalano 
went  forward  and  reconnoitred  the  enemy's 
position,  but  he  had  to  report  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  anything.  Ahmed  Ali  had  camped 
all  his  force  in  one  huge  zeriba — that  is,  a  tem- 
porary enclosure  made  by  cutting  down  masses 
of  thorny  plants  and  making  them  into  a  kind 
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of  hedge  all  round  the  camp*  Behind  ihis 
barrier  the  Mahdist  sentries  were  ever  on  the 
alert.  To  .mrprise  any  prisoners  was  out  of  the 
c|ue»ition.  The  most  Catalano  couhl  do  was  to 
kci*p  the  Dcr\'ish  camp  continually  under  obser- 
vation, and  towards  midnight  he  saw  and  heard 
enough  to  make  him  feel  fairly  certain  that 
Ahnied  All  %vas  preparing  to  break  up  his  bivouac 
and  venture  on  a  night  march. 

The  icriba  w;i&  about  five  miles  west  of  the 
fort,  dose  to  the  edge  of  the  Barka  ravine,  in 
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ht  of  the  fort.  Then  their  cavalry 
riding  out  of  some  clumps  of  trees 
yards  north  of  Agordat  and  near  ihc 
Aii  Omar.  They  came  un  slowlvt  the 
retiring  before  them.  When  they 
of  the  fort,  with  the  ItaUan  tri* 
tg  over  it,  they  came  to  a  standstill, 
'  their  main  body.  It  was 
ud  that  there  was  riding 
Mn  old  comrade  of  Gordon\  the 
who  commanded  the  fort  of 
him  during  the  first  part  of  the 
artoum.  and  had  only  surrendered  to 
when  hi:  had  nci  longer  any  provisions 
m*  Karagalia  had  often  travelled 
Keren  road,  and  he  acted  as 
nice  against  Agordat. 
pu2zied  the  garrison  not  a  Utile, 
en  t/cluck  they  got  a  hint  of  what 
inj?.  Till  then  they  had  been  sending 
by  the  telegraph  line 
'  Massowah.  But  sud- 
municalion  stopped.  The  Mahdists 
forward  under  the  screen  of  their 
ipicd  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys 
fliid  Khor  Kar  Obel  to  the  east  of 
cutting  it  off  from  the  direct  road 
At  the  junction  of  the  two  guUeys 
4>h  line,  and  prompt ly 
length  of  it.  Having 
e  ton  tliey  proceeded  to  attack 
broad  column  of  infantry,  some 
and  chiefly  armed  with  rifles, 
behind  the  village  of  Ad  Omar, 
%rilh  m  slow  but  steady  pace,  ad- 
the  Barka  ravine,  east  of  the 


fort.  Till  this  moment  there  had  only  been  a 
few  rifle  and  carbine  shots  exchanged  between 
the  cavalr\%  but  tlie  fight  was  now  to  begin  in 
earnest.  A  battery  of  four  mountain-guns  at 
the  fort  opened  suddenly  on  the  advancing 
column.  The  Italian  ofliccrs  had  got  the  range 
correctly,  the  native  gunners  worked  their  guns 
smartlv,  and  shell  after  shell  burst  fairly  over  the 
heads  of  the  Soudanese.  Yet  on  they  came, 
their  emirs  and  standard-bearers  riding  in  the 
front  of  each  battalion,  many  of  them  in  glit- 
tering armour.  As  they  neared  the  sleep  bank 
of  the  Khor  they  broke  into  a  run  ;  but  it  was 
a  run  forward.  The  long  column  slipped  like  a 
huge  snake  down  one  bank  of  the  ravine  and 
glided  up  the  other,  pushed  through  a  bdt  of 
trees  that  lined  its  southern  bank,  and  reap- 
peared  in  a  long  line  o(  battle  bt-hind  thtr  v  illages 
of  Algeden  and  Saberdat,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  fri>m  the  fort. 

So  far  not  only  had  the  Mahdists  shown 
splendid  pluck,  but  Ahmtd  Ah  had  displayed 
some  tactical  skilL  He  had  boldly  cut  the 
Italians  off  from  their  base,  and  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion  from  which  a  successful  attack  would  be 
most  disastrous  to  them.  But  he  had  made  the 
mistake  in  crossing  the  Khor  a  little  too  near 
the  fort.  As  his  troops  appeared  behind  the 
villages  the  shells  began  to  drop  faster  among 
them.  They  fell  back  a  Httle,  and  then  hakt*d 
again,  sending  parties  of  horsemen  into  the  two 
villages  to  clear  them  of  any  supplies  that  might 
have  been  left  there.  But  Ahmed  Aii  had  no 
intention  of  tning  to  rush  the  fort.  He  ^ 
better:  his  plan  was  to  make  the  Italians  c  - 
out  sifid  attack  him  in  the  open,  in  order  lo  ^y 
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to  drive  him  from  their  communication  with 
Keren.  If  they  failed,  he  would  be  able  to 
surround  and  starve  them  out. 

Arimondi  had  drawn  up  his  troops  along  the 
ridge  on  which  the  fort  stands,  looking  to  the 
westward,  the  direction  from  which  he  expected 
the  attack,  and  that  also  in  which  the  position 
he  held  was  easiest  to  defend.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Mahdists  in  his  rear  he  changed  his 
front,  and  now  looked  eastward.  One  company 
of  about  200  men  held  the  fort,  together  with 
one  of  the  mountain-batteries.  Another  com- 
pany held  the  ground  between  it  and  the  Khor, 
ground  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  date 
palms.  Two  more  companies  were  in  reserve 
behind  the  fort.  The  irregulars  and  the  cavalry 
were  just  south  of  it,  where  there  is  a  drop  in 
the  line  of  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  Where  it 
rose  again^  the  right  of  his  line  was  formed  by 
a  battalion  of  infantry  and  another  battery — 
2,181  men,  with  eight  mountain-guns,  formed 
his  entire  force.  The  Mahdists  mustered  8,000 
riflemen,  3,000  spearmen,  and  between  500  and 
600  cavalry.  But  they  had  brought  no  cannon 
with  them,  and  so  had  no  means  of  replying  to 
the  long-ranging  fire  of  the  Italian  mountain- 
batteries. 

Noon  came,  and  still  the  Mahdists  quietly 
held  their  ground.  Arimondi  felt  that  he  must 
act  against  them.  What  he  feared  most  was 
that  they  would  maintain  themselves  behind  the 
villages,  till  after  sunset,  and  then  rush  his  posi- 
tion in  the  dark.  He  therefore  resolved  to  risk 
an  attack  upon  them. 

If  he  had  followed  the  tactics  adopted  in  our 
own  battles  in  the  Soudan  he  would  have 
formed  his  men  in  a  square,  moved  steadily 
against  the  Mahdist  position,  tempted  them 
thus  to  try  a  headlong  charge,  and  destroyed 
them  with  a  rapid  rifle-fire  as  they  tried  to 
close,  following  up  the  retreat  of  what  was  left 
of  them  with  a  cavalry  charge.  The  chief  in- 
terest of  this  fight  at  Agordat  arises  from  the 
fact  that  Arimondi  ventured  to  attack  in  line. 
The  right  wing,  under  Colonel  Cortese,  a  batta- 
lion and  a  mountain-battery,  moved  upon  the 
village  of  Algeden.  Half  a  battalion  from  the  left 
wing,  under  Major  Fadda,  advanced  between 
Cortese's  force  and  the  Khor,  prolonging  his 
line  and  conforming  to  its  movements.  The 
rest  of  the  force  guarded  the  fort  and  acted  as 
a  reserve.  At  first  the  companies  moved  in 
little  columns.  At  eight  hundred  yards  from 
the  enemy  they  deployed  into  line,  but  the 
front  on  which  they  moved  was  so  extended 


that,  even  when  they  had  formec 
firing-line,  they  had  long  inter\'al 
companies.  The  battery  came  in 
swell  of  ground  behind  the  right  c 

The  first  shots  from  the  mount 
fired  at  half-past  twelve,  the  object 
the  village.  At  the  same  time  1 
all  along  the  Italian  line.  As  sooi 
advance  began  there  had  been  a 
of  war-drums  -and  a  rattle  of  k 
along  the  Mahdist  line.  It  was 
them  to  form  for  battle  ;  and  inst 
for  the  attack  they  came  forwar 
They  had  broken  from  line  int 
columns,  each  with  a  broad  front, 
rode  before  them,  and  in  front  o\ 
was  a  cluster  of  green  banners, 
the  drums,  the  shouts  of  the  warri 
indicate  that  a  wild  rush  like  tha 
in  our  own  desert  war  was  coming 
they  marched  forward  with  a  1 
step,  keeping  their  ranks,  and 
fell  back  with  the  banners  on  th 
columns  the  leading  ranks  opent 
with  their  Remingtons,  never  stoj 
load  or  to  fire.  One  column 
hidden  among  the  date  palms  n 
the  three  others  marched  straight 
right.  On  they  came  wreathed  ii 
their  rifles,  closing  their  ranks  as 
warriors  fell  under  the  Italian  i 
pausing  for  a  moment.  The  1< 
opposed  to  them  could  not  ha\ 
moment  if  they  had  once  closed 
failing  to  stop  them  with  their  fi 
infantry  began  to  retire.  On  the 
tried  to  check  the  onset  of  the  S 
counter-attack,  but  the  respite  iV 
of  the  briefest.  The  infantry  we 
past  the  battery,  and  the  Soudanes 
the  guns.  The  gunners  fired  to  th 
finishing  up  with  four  rounds  of 
last  round  being  fired  at  a  range 
like  fifty  yards.  Then  they  trie 
guns  on  to  the  backs  of  the  bat 
order  to  carry  them  off.  But  bi 
and  spear  finished  every  mule  ii 
several  of  the  gunners  were  kilU 
the  four  guns  had  to  be  abandor 
at  ten  minutes  to  one — the  batth 
lasted  a  bare  twentv  minutes. 

But  be  it  said  to  the  credit  < 
officers  and  their  native  soldic 
nothing  like  a  rout.  Overweight 
back,  the  line  never  broke.     In  a  ' 
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the  rear  of  their  first  position  they  halted,  and 
their  heavy  volley-firing  brought  the  Mahdists 
to  a  standstill  for  a  while.  Then  the  attack  was 
renewed,  and  the  line  of  the  watercourse  was 
I  abandoned  ;  but  as  they  crossed  it  the  Mahdists 
!  came  under  the  fire  of  the  fort,  and  the  reserve 
was  pushed  forward  to  help  the  first  line  of  the 
defence.  The  cavalry  rode  down  the  slope 
towards  the  date-palms  on  the  left,  waiting  for 
ao  opportunity  to  charge  if  no  other  means 
coald  be  found  to  check  the  Dervish  advance. 

But  they  had  suffered  heavily  in  getting  so 
6rasthe  watercourse,  and  all  the  spirit  of  their 
£rst  advance  seemed  to  be  gone.     The  massive 
columns  had  broken  into  a  long,  confused  line  of 
rifles  and  spears,  and 
twice  they   tried     in 
vain  to    make   good 
their  footing   on   the 
west  side  of  the  gully. 
If  they  had  been  sup- 
ported   by    artillery, 
and tf  they  had  known 
better    how    to     use 
their  rifles,     nothing 
could    have    stopped 
them.    But  they  had 
no  guns  to   reply  to 
the  shell-fire   of   the 
fcit,  and    their   own 
footing  was  of   the 
iMest.  Musaid   Gai- 
ta,  the  Emir  of  Kas- 
ah,  was  struck  down 
ly  a  bullet;  Faragalla, 

the  ex-Governor  of  Omduman,  fell  dangerously 
wounded.  Ahmed  Ali,  mounted  on  a  splendid 
fcorse  and  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  an  ancient 
suit  of  chain-mail,  was  riding  in  the  front  of  the 
attack,  a  group  of  standard-bearers  around  him, 
ttcouraging  by  word  and  example  his  Soudanese 
to  push  on  against  the  infidel  stronghold.  A 
poup  like  this  was  certain  to  draw  fire.  One 
^  the  guns  of  the  fort  loaded  with  case-shot 
*»  laid  for  it,  and  the  chief  dropped  dead 
^fliongst  his  standard-bearers.  He  had  been 
Wt  full  in  the  face  with  the  iron  base  of  the 
€ase-shot,  several  of  the  bullets  wounding  those 
who  rode  beside  him.  Discouraged  by  the  fall 
^  their  leaders  and  their  own  hea\y  losses  the 
Soudanese  began  to  fall  back. 
Now  was  the  time  for  a  counter-attack,  and 
[  Arhnondi  seized  it.  Every  available  man  was 
pushed  forward  against  the  retiring  enemy.  The 
cavahy  charged  the  Dervish  horsemen  on  the 


left  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  then  threatened 
to  cut  in  upon  their  retreat  to  the  villages. 
Behind  them  the  rolling  fire  of  the  Italian  in- 
fantry scattered  death  in  their  confused  ranks. 
The  guns  of  the  outlying  battery  were  re- 
captured and  turned  on  the  villages.  By  two 
O'clock  the  Soudanese  had  given  up  the  fight 
and  were  in  full  retreat.  They  had  left  more 
than  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded  and 
some  seventy  banners  on  the  battlefield.  The 
thin  line  of  the  Italians  had  indeed  given  way 
before  them,  but  it  had  held  together,  and  it 
had  resumed  its  advance  the  moment  the  onset 
of  the  Soudanese  army  was  checked.  What 
would  have  happened  if  the  fort  had  not  been 
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there  to  support  Arimondi's  retiring  line  is 
another  question  ;  and  it  is  also  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  Italians  would  have  held  their 
ground  if  the  Soudanese  had  not  had  so  many 
rifles.  There  setms  not  to  be  the  least  doubt 
that  the  attack  was  made  with  much  less  speed 
and  impetus  than  the  usual  Dervish  charge, 
because  the  men  were  trying  to  keep  up  an 
effective  fire  while  they  marched.  That  fire  did 
very  little  damage  to  the  Italians,  but  it  cost  the 
Soudanese  hundreds  of  their  foremost  warriors, 
because  it  delayed  their  advance  and  kept  them 
the  longer  under  the  deadly  fire  of  the  well- 
trained  infantry  opposed  to  them. 

The  Soudanese  had  an  abundance  of  ammu- 
nition. More  than  a  hundred  cartridges  were 
found  in  the  pouches  of  some  of  the  killed  on 
the  battlefield  ;  but  their  idea  of  fighting  with 
the  rifle  was  only  to  fire  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
They  had   not   been   taught  the  good  rule  to 
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^m  low  and  tire  slow  ; "  so  that  even  at 
tint'bUnk  raages  most  a(  their  bullets  flew 
barmlcssly  over  the  hc^d^  of  the  line  opposed 
ici  ihetn.  Considering  how  holly  they  had 
bc«n  engaged  the  Italians  lost  ver>^  few  men. 
Three    tf^  ncd 

fiScer>  u  I  nicer 

and  two  oflkers  being  wounded*  Oi  the  rank- 
aad^file  (ali  of  them  oaiivcs).  104  were  killed  and 
Ui  were  woooded.  Thus  about  o^e-tenth  of 
the  lofce  actually  engaged  was  iors  de  cxsmhat. 

But    the    SoudaoeSV   loss    w^is    more    Jhm    i^nr- 

liiurth  of  thetr  total  force. 

The  ca\*alrv*  horses  were  isrcu  wwvs  :nc  nt  ay 
ttiirk  ihey  li-fcd  done  in  scottting  during  the  days 
before  \\\c  battle.  The  soldiers  gencmUy  were 
cahaustt^  with  their  elfnrls  and  with  the  great 
be«  oc  die  day.  So  although  Arimoftdi  tried 
to  parsne  ta  the  hope  of  cutting  the  I>er\ish 
aimy  off  fruio  its  retreat  on  Kas^aU  and  inflicting 
luitber  loos  upoo  it^  he  was  unable  tu  pre%*mt 


the  S<"    V 

north  ^ 

After  the  nr^i  <i\-e  f 

Some  hundreds  i>f  .-.; ,  ^«^^  .^ ,     .^ 

ers,  and  the  ca\alr\^  picked  up 

day*     But   the 

moralised  ilui 

reached    Kassala.     Ttie    attempt 

white  man  with  his  own  ^—-■^ 

an  utlcr  failure.     And  «m 

on  the  borderland  li 

of  the  European    h        _  ...it 

confidence  with  which  a  couple 

African  tK 

faced  at  tit 

them  sixfold*  and  under 

hurl  back  the  men  of  tlu  —  ^ 

although  many  of  the  warriors  wtK»1 

defeat   had  bt- 

against  native  .1 

and  in  Kordo^i. 


I  r-^ 


-/^ 


^^    • 


%\.'lS       a  t    k  s 


IF  the    electric   telegraph   had    existed   in 
1805,  or  railways,  or  if  there    had  even 
been  roads  in  the  great  European  Pen- 
insula  along  which   a    mounted  courier 
could   make   decent    pace,  the   battle   off  the 
shoads  of  Cape  Trafalgar  might  very  well  never 
bxve  been    fought,    or    at    least     have    been 
CQOsidenbly  modified    in    its    details    and    re- 
solti    It  is   an   historical   fact   that  when   on 
the  19th    of    October    M.    de  Villeneuve   put 
out  from  Cadiz    in  command   of  the   Franco- 
Spanish  fleet,  which  was  fated  to  be  so  crush- 
m^  beaten,   a   recall  from  his  great   master, 
Ns^leon,  was  hastening  down  the  Peninsula 
as  £ist  as  horsemen  could  carry  it.     Admiral 
Rosily  was  to  be  promoted  to  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  the  man  he  superseded  was  to  return 
bthwith  to  Paris  and   answer  a  catalogue  of 
pave  charges. 
Dc  Villeneuve's  chief  sin  was  want  of  success, 
»d  under  the  first  Napoleon  no  graver  charge 
coold  have  been  framed  against  him.     On  the 
^3nl  July  of  the  same  year  he  had  fought  an 
action  with  Sir  Robert  Calder,  the  commander 
^  the  blockading  squadron  off  Ferrol,  in  which 
neither  side,  according  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
time,  covered  itself  with  credit.     The   British 
*ith  the  smaUer  force  captured  two  ships,  and 
oiicted   more   loss   than   they   received  ;    but 
tke  indignant  howls  of  his  country  forced  the 
4niral  to  demand  a  court-martial,  which,  as  it 
timed  out,  heavily  censured  him.    They  said  he 
<^t  to  have  done  far  more. 
The  incident  shows  how  the  British  prestige, 
k>«ght  at  St.  Vincent,  Aboukir  Bay,  and  count- 
few  other  actions,  was  appreciated  both  in  these 
Islands  and  by  our  then  enemies  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and,  in  feet,  Napoleon  himself,  though 
tfcc  last  man  to  admit  such  a  thing  until  it  was 
forced  upon  him,  forbade  his  sea  commanders  to 
*^t  action  unless  they  had  a  strong  surplus  of 
force  following  their  flag.    But  presuming  that 
tlic  allied  fleet  could  annihilate  any  squadron 


which  the  British  could  put  on  the  seas  to  meet 
them,  he  sent  De  Villeneuve  definite  instructions 
as  to  what  he  wanted  to  be  done.  They  were 
to  force  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  land  troops  on 
the  Neapolitan  coast,  sweep  the  Mediterranean 
of  all  British  cruisers  and  commerce,  and  enter 
the  port  of  Toulon  to  re-victual  and  re-fit.  And 
it  was  on  this  errand  that — anticipating  his  re- 
call— Admiral  de  Villeneuve  led  out  of  the  har- 
bour of  Cadiz  the  fleet  of  French  and  Spanish 
battleships  under  his  supreme  command. 

That  day  was  the  19th  of  October,  1805  ;  but 
the  wind  drew  light,  and  it  was  not  till  the  20th 
that  the  entire  combined  fleet  got  into  the 
long  Atlantic  swell,  and  showed  to  a  pair  of 
British  reconnoitring  frigates  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  sail  of  the  line — battleships  of  two,  three, 
and  in  one  case  four  gundecks — besides  attendant 
smaller  craft. 

The  two  frigates,  the  Euryalus  and  the  Sinus. 
had  a  shot  or  so  pitched  at  them  occasionally 
when  they  pried  too  close  ;  but  they  contrived 
to  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  allies,  and  to  glean 
news  which  kept  the  bunting  on  a  constant  dance 
'up  and  down  from  their  trucks.  De  Villeneuve 
took  the  frigates  for  scouts,  and  scouts  they 
were  ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  they  were  tele- 
graphing detailed  news  of  his  movements  to 
the  British  Mediterranean  fleet  imder  the  most 
skilful  seaman  of  all  time — Horatio,  Viscount 
Nelson. 

The  Island  warships  lay  hove-to  out  of  sight 
beyond  the  curve  of  ocean,  riding  laboriously 
over  the  swells,  with  copper  glancing  green  and 
gold  in  the  sunlight.  They  had  waited  for  this 
moment  for  many  a  weary  windy  month. 

Looked  at  from  the  light  of  our  after-know- 
ledge, they  were  clumsy,  leewardly,  ungainly 
hulks,  with  square,  ponderous,  wake-drawing 
sterns,  and  bows  like  the  breasts  of  an  apple ; 
with  narrow  yards  which  had  to  be  reinforced 
by  studding-sail  booms  before  a  decent  spread  of 
cloth  could  be  shown  ;   with  massive  hempen 
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digging,  and  many  a  piece  of  uncouth  gear  and 
fitting  whereof  the  verj'  name  is  lost  to  us  in 
this  year  of  grace.  They  had  single  topsails  and 
single  topgallant  sails,  and  each  carried  under 
her  rearing  bowsprit  a  spritsail  with  round 
holes  in  the  leaches,  set  on  a  swaying  spritsail 
yard. 

Their  bellying  sides  towered  above  the  sea  like 
great  black  walls,  as  though  to  make  the  largest 
possible  mark  for  hostile  shot  ;  and  in  these  walls 
were  doors,  as  many  as  a  hundred  to  a  ship, 
which  could  lift  and  show  a  grinning  cannon- 
mouth  framed  in  its  proper  porthole. 

Their  manning  was  typical  of  the  time. 
There  was  the  marine,  a  pipe-clayed,  pig-tailed 
soldier,  with  garments  about  as  suited  to  ship- 
ix>ard  as  an  archbishop's  would  be.  The  'fore- 
mast hand,  though  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
souring  of  a  press-gang  from  a  crimp's  house 
in  some  unlucky  seaport  town,  was  usually  a 
:>eaman  by  education  and  a  fighting-mari  by 
instinct  ;  and  at  his  best  the  primest  exponent 
of  his  two  trades  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
He  was  a  tough  handful,  the  Jack  of  1S05,  and 
he  required  an  iron  discipline  to  keep  him 
under  full  command — and  he  got  it.  It  was  a 
rare  day  when  some  si.\  or  eight  of  him  did  nc^t 
appear  spreadeagled  on  the  gratings  which  were 
rigged  in  the  gangways,  to  recei\e  three  or  four 
dozen  caresses  of  the  "cat,"  laid  with  zeal  upon 
the  bare  back. 

His  orticers,  t(H>,  were  not  what  we  should  call 
refinevi  and  etlucated  men  iu>wadays.  But  they 
were  skilful  in  both  branches  of  their  profession  ; 
because,  without  consummate  seamanship,  the 
leewardly,  slow-sailin>j  craft  oi  that  day  would 
not  keep  afloat  ;  and  in  an  era  when  the  cH:ean 
bree/e  always  smacked  kA'  battle,  wht^so  was  not 
an  excellent  hghting-man  was  quickly  weeded 
from  the  ranks  by  captivity  or  death. 

It  i>  as  well  to  understand  these  matters 
clearly,  and  then  one  can  better  appreciate  that 
supreme  outCi>me  of  the  time,  the  Hriti>h  \'ice- 
Admiral  in  command,  whi»  put  the  capstone  on 
his  glory  by  the  sea-fight  which  a\erted  the 
inva>ion  oi  Kngland  and  made  the  fate  o\  the 
Wv^rld  what  it  is. 

The  tie-et  lay  pitching  clumsily  over  the  dull 
jjrLvn  Atlantic  swells,  the  wiHKlen  routine  going 
on  unchangeably  as  it  had  run  fi»ryear^  betore — 
watcher,  quarters,  drill.  meaN.  hammock  ;  and 
then  the  s*une  might  be  expected  to  follow  over 
ajjain.  Hut  ot  a  >udden  a  change  beg.ni  :v>  take 
place.  The  >cene  wa>  briijhtened  with  patches 
of  gaudy  bunting.     From  ever\'  mast -truck  in 


succession    there    broke  out    strings 
which  the  signalmen,  book  in  hand,l 
into  words.     Phrase  by  phrase  they  rej 
signals,  and  the  officers  tingled  with  & 

"  The  French  and  Spaniards  are  oui 
they  outnumber  us  in  ships  and  guns 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  s< 
histor\'." 

The  news  hummed  round  the  flee 
and  aft  ;  but  there  was  neither  hustle 
Lord  Nelson's  instruction  to  his  ca] 
gone  round  days  before,  and  they  wc 
masterpiece  of  tactics  that  there  was 
add  to  them.  They  mapped  out  t! 
battle  with  all  distinctness,  but  tht 
cramp  the  enterprise  of  the  inferiors, 
from  his  infinite  experience  that  in  th 
action  circumstances  might  well  o< 
called  for  individual  judgment,  the  le; 
his  charge  thus  :  "In  case  signals 
seen  or  clearly  understood,  no  capt; 
ver\'  wrong  if  he  place  his  ship  alon 
enemy.'* 

The  men,  too,  after  the  custom  of  1 
not  indulge  in  any  morbid  thought 
death  or  maiming. 

"  They  were  as  merr\'  at  the  thouj 
sanguinary  tight  as  a  mob  of  schoolbo 
for  an  unexpected  holiday,  and  their  c< 
was  concerning  the  prize-money  t 
take,  and  the  jinks  and  jaunts  they  1 
ashore  when  they  put  in  to  port  to  rt 

But  there  was  more  waiting  yet 
battle  began  to  burn  in  grim  red 
breezes  were  titful,  and  the  allies  full 
caution.  It  was  not  till  the  21st  tha 
came  together,  and  the  British  w< 
force  an  action. 

At  S. 30  of  that  historical  morning 
neuve  made  the  signal  for  his  shij 
in  cK»e  order  on  the  port  tack, 
bring  Cadiz  on  his  lee  bow,  and  1 
nece>sar\-,  his  escape  into  that  port. 
was  obeyed  clumsily,  and  what  wit 
>eamanship,  light  breeze,  and  hea^ 
swell,  the  resulting  formation  w 
crescent -shape*.!,  the  ships  clusterinj 
and  bunches,  with  great  green  gap: 
less  water  between  them.  And  to 
three  sail  o\  the  line  bore  down  < 
two  column>  frv»m  the  windward  tv 
British  war-sliips  imder  ever\-  stitd 
that  they  could  >how,  yet  making  a 
knot-i  with  the  catspaws  that  playe 
swells. 
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commander-in-chief  haa  hoisted 
Did  lOO-gun  ship  Victory^  and  in 
I  of  the  weather  column.  He  was 
one-armed  man,  Wind  of  one  eye, 
>bily  dressed.  The  seams  of  his 
coat  were  threadbare,  the  fabric 
1  salt,  the  gold  lace  tarnished  to 
I  rags.  Amongst  the  folds  of  the 
re  four  frayed,  lack-lustre  stars, 
i  of  what  had  once  been  brilliant 
He  was  a  most  slatternly  admiral. 


ours.  But  what  he  said  went  home  to  the 
hearts  of  that  rough,  fighting  crew,  and  a  bubble 
of  cheers  rippled  against  his  heels  throughout 
all  his  progress  along  those  narrow  *tween 
decks.  They  knew  what  a  fight  was,  and  they 
knew  what  a  fight  that  little,  shabby  man  would 
give  them.  The  joy  of  battle  was  as  meat  and 
drink  to  them,  and  they  licked  their  lips  and 
made  their  noises  of  glee,  like  dogs  held  back 
on  a  chain.  Their  one  wish  was  for  close  action. 
Amongst  the  officers  on  the  quarter-deck  a 
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be  little  of  Lord  Nelson  remain- 
[lat   there   was,  the   quality   was 

solitary-  eye  was  as  bright  as  a 

rain   was   the   most   perfect  sea- 

r  schemed  a  tactic.     In  a  ship's 

;  all  were  active,  none  were  more 

As  his  vessel  lunged  over  the 

nearing  the  enemy,  he  visited 
It  decks,  overseeing  everything 
Iressing  the  men  at  their  quarters, 

them  not  to  fire  a  single  shot 
:ertain  that  it  would  find  a  suit- 
ce. 

the  rough  sea-argot  of  his  day, 
rom  the  more  refined  speech  of 


different  topic  was  being  discussed.  They  were 
men  without  a  single  thought  for  their  own 
lives,  but  their  reverence  for  Lord  Nelson  was 
idolatrous,  and  their  fears  for  him  heavy.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  on  his  safety  alone  de- 
pended the  success  of  the  day  ;  and  as  things 
were  going,  they  knew  that  it  must  soon  be 
desperately  imperilled. 

The  f/c/orv,  both  as  van-ship  of  a  column, 
and  as  bearing  at  her  fore  the  flag  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, would  inevitably  draw  down 
upon  herself  all  the  concentrated  force  of  the 
enemy's  first  fire,  and  the  slaughter  on  her  decks 
would  be  murderously  hea\y. 

It  was  an  awkward  task  to  put  this  to  the 
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admiral,  a  man  nutoriciusly  careless  of  his  own 
personal  safely  ;  but  when  he  retunied  from  his 
tour  of  inspection^  his  anxious  officers  clustered 
round  him,  and  one  of  them  spoke  the  wishes  of  ail. 
Would  he  not  allow  the  Tkmhmrt\  then 
close  astern,  to  slip  past  him,  and  as  van-ship 
lake  off  the  brunt  of  the  first  fire  ? 


*'  There,  Hardy,"  he  said, 
the  quarterdeck,  '*  Jet  tlic  *T< 
ball   if   they   can — which    they 
can't.     1  think  there's  nothing  ma 
now,   is  there,   tilt   we  open   fir 
stay  a  minute,  thoug^li*     1 
the  fleet  something  as  a 


i»  ^ 
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Nelson  laughed^  and  turned  to  Hardy,  his  fiag- 
captatn. 

**Oh,  yes,*'  he  said;  **let  her  go  aJiead  if  she 
can/* 

Captain  Hardy  faced  thctaffrail,ajidluiiled  the 
Tlmtrairc,  His  chief,  still  laughing,  ran  forward 
lalnng  the  decks  to  the  officers  in  command  of 
Ithc  sail-trimmcrs,  giving  eager  orders — a  pull  X. 
a  brace  here,  at  a  sheet  there.  The  J'emhratre 
might  n*cc  him  into  action,  but  he  would  take 
care  \\xaX  the  Victory  should  be  first  engaged. 


sec.     How  would  this  do—*  Nds 
evety  man  will  do  his  duty  *  f  *' 
Captain     Hardy    suggested 
expects'^  would  be  better 
turously  consenting,  the   n 
by  fi^.  and  broke  out  In  a 
the    Victftvys  mixzen  topgalhnt 
hundred  telescopes  read  the  buntil^ 
the  message  was  translated  to  the 
their  wild,  exultant  cheers  &p 
ncean'd  swell  like  the  rattle  of  i 


*  IHIL  *  K^YaL  SOVitJtItlGWS     Si'Uctt    lu    iHltIK  GUNS,    AM*    HjUiilil     riiUM    LIKK    FJENPS 


ras  taken  entirely  as  a  matter  of  course. 
sland  seamen  of  that  day  were  never  chary 
ming  to  hand-grips  when  they  got  the 
They  had  entire  confidence  in  pike, 
and  club-bntted  pistol  when  wielded 
n  histy  selves,  and  a  superb  con- 
T  the  phy5tcal  powers  of  DtJii  and 
,  both  of  which  matters  were  very 
In  their  success. 


the  sea  oil-smoth,  with  a  great  ground-swell  set- 
ting in  from  the  westward.  A  glaring  sun  from 
out  a  cobait  sky  blazed  down  on  the  freshly- 
painted  flaiiks  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ships» 
and  for  a  moment  the  fluttering  national  flags 
lit  the  scene  with  brilliant  splashes  of  red  and 
blue  and  white  and  gold.  Then  the  grey 
powder-smoke  tilled  the  air  in  thicker  volumes, 
and     the    flags     and     the     ships     themselves 
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disappeared  in  its  mist,  and  only  the  lurid  crim- 
son flashes  of  the  guns  shone  out  to  tell  that 
the  fight  had  begun  from  every  battery  that  had 
drawn  into  range. 

To  the  first  salute  of  iron  and  lead  the  Royal 
Sovereign  made  no  response  in  kind.  She  held 
grimly  on  in  silence,  with  her  sail-trimmers  work- 
ing as  though  they  were  at  a  peace  review  ;  but 
when  she  drew  astern  of  the  great  three-decker 
Santa  Anna^  the  gun-captains  of  the  port  batteries 
drew  the  lanyards  as  their  pieces  bore.  The 
guns  were  double-shotted,  and  so  great  was  the 
precision  of  their  murderous,  raking  fire  that  no 
less  than  fourteen  of  the  Spaniard's  guns  were 
disabled  and  four  hundred  of  her  crew  either 
killed  or  wounded. 

At  the  same  time,  in  passing,  she  let  fly 
her  starboard  broadside  into  the  Fougucnx  in 
the  endeavour  to  pay  her  the  somewhat  similar 
compliment  of  raking  her  from  fon^-ard  aft  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  distance  and  the  smoke, 
that  discharge  did  but  comparatively  little 
damage. 

*•  Ah  I "  said  CoUingwood  to  his  flag-captain  ; 
**  they've  got  off*  this  time,  but  we'll  give  them 
gruel  later  on.  By  Jove,  Rotheram,  this  is  a 
sweet  place,  isn't  it  ?  What  would  Nelson  give 
to  be  here  just  now  ?  " 

**  And,'*  says  James  in  his  history,  **  by  a 
singular  coincidence  Lord  Nelson,  the  moment  he 
saw  his  friend  in  his  enviable  position,  exclaimed, 
*  See  how  that  noble  fellow  CoUingwood  carries 
his  ship  into  action  ! '  " 

Having  in  this  way  played  the  overture  to  the 
great  opera  which  was  to  follow,  Admiral  Col- 
lingwo(>d  put  his  helm  a-starboard,  and  ranged 
so  close  alongside  the  Santa  Anna  that  their 
guns  were  nearly  muzzle  to  muzzle.  The  can- 
nonade between  the  two  three-deckers  was 
>r)mething  terrific,  but  the  Royal  Sovereign  soon 
had  more  than  one  opponent  battering  at  her. 
The  Foiigueux  bore  up  and  raked  her  astern  ; 
ahead  the  San  Leandro  wore  and  raked  her  in 
the  other  direction  ;  whilst  upon  the  Island  ship's 
starboard  bow  and  quarter  were  the  San  Juste 
and  Indomptahle ^  completing  the  ring  of  tire. 

Under  such  a  murderous  attack,  any  other 
crew  might  well  have  been  driven  below  ;  but 
the  "Royal  Sovereigns"  stuck  to  their  guns,  and, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  fought  them  like  fiends. 
So  incessant  was  the  fire  that  they  frequently 
saw  the  cannon-shot  clash  against  one  another 
in  mid-air  ;  and,  moreover,  they  could  congratu- 
late themselves  that  the  ships  which  ringed 
them  in  quite  as  often  hit  friend  as  foe. 


Aware  at  length  of  this  inj 
were  receiving  from  their  own  fir 
that  four  more  British  ships  were 
through  the  battle  mist  as  the 
the  support  of  their  leader,  the  f 
one  by  one,  drew  off"  to  attend 
and  the  Royal  Sovereign  took  u 
her  big  opponent's  lee  bow.  The 
threw  in  a  broadside  as  she  pasj 
of  the  fight  beyond,  and  then  - 
wood  had  the  Spanish  admira 
Though  mounting  1 1 2  guns  to 
I  GO,  the  Santa  Annas  creW  we 
learn  that  in  the  practical  fightii 
there  were  other  men  who  cc 
Splinters  flew,  men  were  cut  in 
ing  shot,  and  spars  fell  clatte 
aloft,  and  still  the  fire  kept  up. 
seventy  minutes  the  Santa  Amu 
over  the  side,  and  still  her  of 
surrender  ;  and  it  was  not  till  2. 
finally  struck  and  was  taken  in  i 

The  Royal  Sovereign  herse 
better  plight.  Her  mizzenmast 
lost,  and  no  sooner  did  she  dri 
ahead  of  the  prize,  to  put  hers< 
rights,  than  her  mainmast  wen 
board  side,  tearing  off*  two  of 
ports  in  its  crashing  fall.  Wit 
through  in  ten  places,  and  riggi 
streamers,  the  victor  was  almost 
able  a  plight  as  the  Spanish  thr 
she  had  so  gallantly  fought  and 

But  meanwhile,  the  hottest  cei 
was  elsewhere.  Lord  Nelson  ha 
two-decker,  shown  with  point  ho 
coming  in  contact  with  a  Spanis 
the  Santissima  Trinidad — the 
decker  towards  which  he  fir 
already  known  what  it  was  to 
from  him.  But  though  on  1 
directed  his  course  first  towards 
nent,  it  was  not  with  the  intent 
her.  A  Spanish  rear-admiral  wa 
when  a  French  vice-admiral  c 
allied  fleet,  and  it  was  Pierre  C 
tiste  Sylvestre  de  Villeneuve 
marked  out  for  his  first  quarn 
famous  sea-fight. 

The  powder-mist  was  thicke 
human  eyes  could  not  peer 
Although  ever}'  glass  on  board 
quartering  the  grey  haze,  not  01 
a  ship  with  the  French  admiral's 
fumed  with  disappointment.     1 
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nizzen  could  be  made  out,  and  some 
occasionally  seen  at  the  main  of  two 
bw  vessels  ;  but  no  French  ensign 
ore  to  denote  an  admiral^s  flagship. 
!ie  little  chieftain  himself,  with  his 
re,  cast  a  puckered  glance  towards 
Spanish  line  in  search  of  that  ship 
lusted  to  fight  and  capture  ;  and  so 
e  value  personal  risk  that,  though 
han  once  on  the  subject,  he  would 
;  hammocks  to  be  stowed  one  inch 
isual,  preferring  rather  to  risk  the 
rape  and  musketry  than  have  his 
ray  obstructed. 

e  Buccjitanre  fired  a  shot  at  the 
:h  then,  with  studding-sails  set  on 
IS  making  scarcely  a  knot-and-a-half 

water.  The  shot  fell  short,  but 
ed,  and  others,  until  at  last  one 
igh  the  belly  of  a  sail. 
>r  so  of  awful  silence  followed,  and 
•  signal  from  the  French  admiral, 
ithermost  vessels  opened  upon  the 
a  tornado  of  fire  as  had  never  be- 
le  by  one  single  ship,  and  perhaps 

again.  The  wind  had  died  away 
ath,  and  she  lifted  over  the  swells 
st«erage-way  on  her.  Not  a  gun 
ght  to  bear.  Her  mizzen-topmast 
:,  the  wheel  was  smashed,  and  the 
5  steered  by  the  tiller  in  the  gun- 
3uble-headed  shot  killed  outright 
>  on  the  poop  and  wounded  some 
meanwhile  the  admiral  and  his  flag- 
lued  their  quarter-deck  promenade 
iner  required  digestion  and  a  sea- 
j  last  thing  in  the  world  to  trouble 
s. 

shot  smashed  through  the  launch 
I  the  booms,  and,  passing  between 
and  Captain  Hardy,  bruised  the  left 
atter,  tearing  the  buckle  from  his 
both  instantly  stopped  and  looked 
each  supposing   the   other    to    be 

touched  ?  Lucky  ! "  said  Nelson. 
ing  it  now,  aren^t  we?  But  this 
Mrarm  to  last  long,  Hardy.  We'll 
>ack  directly,  and  then  they'll  see 
w  how  to  hand  back  punishment 
ike  it.  By  Jove,  aren't  the  crew 
utifully  ?  I've  been  in  one  or  two 
time,  but  I  never  saw  such  pluck 
company  is  showing  to-day." 
E;ha\ii]g  splendidly,"  replied  Hardy. 


"  And  they'll  be  using  themselves  directly,  pleas'; 
the  Lord.  But  the  enemy  are  closing  up  their 
line.  Look !  we  can't  get  through  without 
running  one  of  them  aboard." 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  replied  Nelson  ;  "  and  1 
don't  see  it  much  matters  which  we  tackle  first. 
Take  your  choice.  Goon  board  which  you  please.'' 

Py  this  time  the  Victory  had  a  loss  of  fifty 
men  in  killed  and  wounded,  her  studding-sail 
booms  were  shot  off  like  carrots  at  the  iron,  and 
her  canvas  was  like  fishing-nets  ;  but  now  she 
began  to  pay  back  in  kind  what  she  had  received. 
A  forecastle  68-pounder  carronade,  loaded  with 
a  round  shot  and  500  musket  balls  was  delivered 
through  the  Bucentaure* s  cabin-windows  as  an 
envoy  of  what  was  coming — to  wit,  a  treble 
shotted  broadside  at  fathom  range.  The  effect 
of  this  terrible  salute  was  to  disable  400  men  and 
20  guns,  and  reduce  the  Buccntaure  to  a  com- 
paratively defenceless  .«tate.  Then  the  British 
ship  went  on  and  engaged  the  Neptune  and  the 
Rcdoutahle, 

The  Neptune^  not  liking  the  look  of  things,, 
kept  her  distance  ;  so  Hardy  ported  his  helm 
and  laid  the  Victory  alongside  the  Redoutabky 
where  she  was  soon  pinned  by  the  interfouling 
of  their  gear.  The  French,  when  they  saw 
collision  inevitable,  shut  their  lower-deck  ports, 
and  fired  from  them  no  more  ;  but  whilst  the 
ships'  black  flanks  ground  against  one  another 
to  the  liftings  of  the  swell,  the  British  fought 
their  guns  like  men  possessed,  and  dashed  water 
after  the  shots  lest  their  hoped-for  prize  should 
catch  fire  before  she  was  taken. 

But  the  Rcdontablc  had  by  no  means  sur- 
rendered yet.  The  fire  from  her  upper  decks 
continued,  and  a  still  more  destructive  fire 
poured  down  from  the  brass  swivels  mounted  in 
her  tops.  It  was  a  ball  from  one  of  these  last 
which  has  rendered  the  battle  off  Trafalgar  shoals- 
doubly  memorable  down  through  histor}-. 

As  they  had  been  doing  all  through  the  en- 
gagement, Lord  Nelson  and  his  flag-captain  were- 
continuing  their  parade  up  and  down  the  centre 
of  the  poop-deck.  With  his  usual  disregard  for 
personal  comfort  when  the  claims  of  the  service 
came  in,  Nelson  had  caused  his  cabin  sk\light 
to  be  removed  when  he  hoisted  his  flag  on 
the  Victory^  and  the  gap  filled  in  with  planking. 
This  gave  an  uninterrupted  passage-way  be- 
tween the  two  lines  of  guns.  They  had  arrived 
within  one  pace  of  the  regular  turning  spot  at 
the  cabin  ladder-way,  when  the  admiral  sud- 
denly faced  about.  Hardy  turned  also,  and  saw 
his  chief  in  the  act  of  falling. 
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**  You're  never  hit  ?  *'  he  cried. 

"  They  have  done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy." 

"  Oh  !  I  hope  not." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  admiral  quietly,  "  my  back- 
bone is  shot  through." 

And  that,  indeed,  was  very  near  the  truth. 

But  admiral  or  powder-boy,  in  action  the 
treatment  is  much  the  same.  A  marine  and 
two  seamen  took  the  wounded  man  below,  and 
the  fight  went  on  without  a  check.  The  fire 
from  the  Redoutahle's  tops  as  well  as  from 
her  second-deck  guns,  which  were  pointed  up- 
wards, proved  terribly   destructive,  and   nearly 


outside  the  combat  by  repelling  tl 
assault. 

It  was  the  Redoutable*s  final  e 
some  time  before  she  had  been  en 
Tkmeraire  on  her  port  side,  and  now 
ship,  getting  athwart  her  bows,  lashc 
sprit  to  his  gangway  and  raked  h 
surrendered.  She  had  only  her  fc 
standing,  and  out  of  a  crew  of  6^ 
killed  and  222  wounded,  including  n 
one  of  her  officers.  But  of  the  sh 
losing  side  that  day,  the  RedoutahU 
best  fight  of  all. 
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the  whole  of  the  men  and  ofticcrs  on  the  Vtctirys 
upper  deck  fell  killed  or  wounded. 

The  French  were  not  slow  to  perceive  their 
chance.  The  bellying  curve  of  the  twt)  ships 
prevented  their  stopping  from  bulwark  to  bul- 
wark, but  they  lowered  their  mainyard  for  a 
bridge,  and  across  that  streamed  over  to  the 
assault. 

*'  I^nirders  repel  boarders  I  '* 

The  cr\-  was  yelU'd  through  the  *tween  decks 
by  furious  panting  officers,  and  the  half-nakevl 
men,  filthy  with  gunpowder  and  blixKi.  streameii 
up  the  hatchways  in  answer.  With  axo  and 
pike,  pistol  and  cutlass,  rammer  and  tearing 
fingers,  they  made  their  on>et  ;  and  though  the 
French  hnight  like  wolves  t*>  retain  a  fiH»ting. 
the  Islanders  ravened  at  them  like  buUdt^s 
s^>  long  as  one  remained  alive  u|^m  their  sacred 
deck  planks. 

Another  thirty  of  the  Victory  s  crew  were  put 


The  Temerairc  herself  had  meai 
getting  badly  mauled  in  the  rigging 
gaff  had  been  shot  away,  her  ensign  h 
to  the  deck.  Oberving  this,  the  F 
.<r//<M.v,  then  for  the  moment  diser 
with  680  men  still  unhurt,  fancied 
gcHxl  opportunity  for  taking  a  pri2 
down  upon  her.  The  Temkraire  wa 
[Tared.  Whilst  Hervey,  her  captain, 
attention  to  the  Redoutable  to  porl 
his  first  lieutenant,  assembled  a  poi 
crew  to  starbixird,  and  manned  th 
batteries.  They  delivered  their  fire  a 
Crippled  and  confused,  the  FoujB^id 
t>f  the  British  ship  and  was  lashed 
then  Kenneviy,  accompanied  by  ti« 
men  and  a  couple  of  dozen  of  s 
marines,  bixirded  her  in  the  port  mai 

A  madder,  more  reckless  piece  o( 
perhaps,  not  done  in  all  that  deqpene 
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man  had  quite  500  men  left  sound  and 
scatheless  ;  and  yet  that  handful  of  '*  Temeraires/' 
by  shtcr  dash  and  insane  valour,  drove  the^^t; 
before  them  with  the  bare  steely  slaying  manVi 
aiid  forcing  t!ie  rest  overboard  or  down  the 
hiiti;hwa\"s  ;  so  that  in  ten  minutes  the  great 
Faiich  two-decker  was  entirely  their  own. 

To  look  back  now  at  the  BeUeisle,  After 
throwing  in,  whilst  passing,  a  broadside  to  the 
fevrf/  Sovereign  s  antagonist,  the  Santa  Atftta^ 
tb  British  74  sustained  for  the  next  twenty 
jwautes  a  tremendous  fire  from  half  a  dozen 
different  ships.  Her 
ngging  was  terribly 
cm  up,  and  she  lost 
sixty  men.  Tlien, 
fhdit  the  HTeck  of 
her  aii/zenmast 
mislctd  her  after 
guns,  the  French 
Achilk  engaged  her 
tkh  Qompanittve  itn- 
punit\\  wliilst  the 
At^U  gave  it  her  on 
the  starboard  side, 
ind  other  sliips  fired 
mto  her  a^*  they 
ptetad,  Later,  the 
Finidi  Xc/^/une  came 
I  shooting 
r  remaining 
^bp  bv*  the  board 
^TOccd  her  to  a 
Wplcss  hulk.  It 
*«cmcd  as  though 
*lit  had  to  choose 
between     strike     or 

Her  hull  was  almost  knocked  to  pieces  ;  guns 

i -hipped,   and   lay  on   a   pulp   of  torn 

^-^  and  men  ;   ports,  port-timbers,  chan- 

^,  chain  •plates,  anchors,  boats,  spars,  were  all 

r«diicctl  to  splintertd  wood  and  twisted  inm  ; 

*^t  ^he  fired  with  the  few  guns  she  could  use, 

-*^  when  the  Swiftsure  came  up  to  her  rescue 

4e  hoisted  a  L^nion  Jack  on  a  pike,  and  sent  up 

^  thm  cheer  from  amongst  the  tangled  wreckage, 

"in  men  was  fearfully  severe  ;  but  though 

totally   unmanageable,  her    gun-crews 

^t'XKi  by  their  weapons  and  fired  at  any  enemy 

^^at  citne  within  range  to  the  very  end  of  the 

action, 

in  the  meanwhile  other  ships  which  had  been 
^^  bthind  by  failure  of  the  wind  came  up  into 
^^^  hot  m^litj  and  began  by  finishing  off  what 
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Others  had  begun.  The  English  Neptune  poured 
a  broadside  into  the  Buctntanre^  Nelson's  first 
antagonist,  and  knocked  aw>iy  the  main  and 
miziien  masts.  The  Leviathan  gave  her  another 
dose  at  thirty  yards,  smashing  her  stern  into 
matchwood,  and  the  Omqueror  soon  aften^arcl 
did  the  same,  bringing  down  her  one  remaining 
stick,  and  with  it  her  flag*  A  marine  officer 
and  five  men  went  off  in  a  boat  to  take_ 
possession,  and  he  found  that  Nelson  had 
guessed  right  :  the  Bucintaurc  was  indeed 
the  ship  of  the  allies'  commander-in-chief. 

De  Villeneuve  and 
his  two  captains 
offered  their  swords 
to  the  marine,  but 
he,  thinking  it  more 
properly  bek»nged  to 
his  captain  to  disarm 
officers  of  their  rank, 
declined  tJie  honour 
of  receiving  then 
Having  secured  the 
magazine  and  pul^ 
the  key  in  his  pocket,"^ 
and  placed  one  of  his 
men  as  sentry  at 
each  cabin  door,  the 
marine  clapped  the 
admiral  and  captainsj 
in  his  boat,  and  witl 
his  three  remaining 
hands  pulled  away. 
The  O/wytt^ror,  how- 
ever^ had  proceeded 
ERMAN  HARPY.  elscwhcre    in    chase, 

h  ti*  £tmm.i  but  at  length  the  boat- 

load was  picked  u( 
by  the  Mars^  her  sbter  ship.  Lieutenant  Hcn-i 
nah,  however,  the  acting  commander  of  the 
J/ars^  had  no  nice  scruples  about  illustrious 
prisoners.  He  curtly  ordered  De  \'illeneuve 
and  hi;*  friends  below,  and  went  on  lighting. 

The  Lci  iathitn  meanwhile,  meeting  with  the 
Spanish  74  San  Augushno^  had  another  set*to^ 
at  a  hundred-yards  range.  The  Spaniard  at- 
tempted a  raking  fire,  but  by  sheer  seamanship 
the  British  two-decker  avoided  this  and  poured 
one  ill  herself  at  pistol  range.  Down  went  like 
a  falling  tree  the  San  Augustino's  miz^enmast, 
and  with  it  her  ct»lours  ;  and  then  to  make 
certain  that  she  should  strike  in  fact,  as  she  had 
done  in  accident,  the  Leviathan  laid  her  on 
board.  A  smart  and  well-directed  fire  cleared 
the   upper   decks,  and   then   the   British   third 
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lieutenant  and  a  party  of  seamen  and  marines 
followed  it  up  and  took  her  without  further 
opposition. 

Scarcely  had  the  Leviathan  lashed  this  prize 
to  herself  than  the  Intrcpidc^  a  fresh  ship  from 
the  allied  fleet,  came  surging  up  ;  and  after 
raking  the  Lei  za than  ahead,  ranged  up  along 
her  starboard  side  and  prepared  for  close  action. 
Here,  however,  she  got  more  than  she  wanted, 
for  the  Africa^  another  late-comer  of  the  Island 
fleet,  dropped  in  to  share  her  fire  and  return  it 
with  compound  interest.  The  Africa^  which 
was  only  a  64-gun  ship,  got  a  tremendous 
mauling,  but  she  half  knocked  her  big  anta- 
gonist into  her  primitive  staves,  put  two 
hundred  of  her  crew  hfjrs  de  combat^  and  in 
the  end  forced  her  to  strike. 

Thus,  one  after  another,  of  the  nineteen  ships 
composing  the  rear  of  the  allies,  eleven  had  been 
captured  and  one  burnt,  while  seven  quitted 
the  line  and  ran  to  leeward.  The  burnt  ship 
was  the  French  74  Achille^  which,  in  pass- 
ing encounters  with  other  craft,  had  lost  her 
mizzenmast,  main-topmast,  and  foreyard,  and  was 
also  on  fire  in  her  foretop.  Her  fire-engine  had 
been  wrecked  by  a  gunshot,  and  as  the  flames 
could  not  be  extinguished,  the  only  alternative 
was  to  cut  away  the  mu'ft  in  its  entirety,  so  that 
it  might  fall  clear  of  the  ship.  The  crew  were 
about  to  do  this  when  a  furious  broadside  from 
the  Prince  cut  the  mast  in  two  about  its  centre, 
and  the  wreck  with  its  spouting  flames  fell 
directly  upon  the  boats  in  the  waist.  These 
soon  caught  fire  also,  and  the  blaze  bit  into  the 
wooden  fabric  of  the  ship  itself  and  crept  hungrily 
down  to  the  decks  below. 

The  Prince,  seeing  what  had  befallen  her 
antagonist,  ceased  fire  and  hove-to,  and  then, 
with  the  Swiftsure,  hoisted  out  all  the  boats 
left  that  would  float,  to  save  the  Achille's  crew. 
It  was  a  dangerous  service,  because  the  guns  of 
the  blazing  ship  fired  of  their  own  accord  when 
the  fire  reached  them,  and  the  Swittsure's  boats 
had  three  men  killed  by  the  shot.  That  the 
Achille  had  already  suffered  heavv  loss  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  her  senior  surviving 
oflficer  was  a  midshipman.  He,  however — poor 
fellow! — perished  with  most  of  his  crew  when 
the  ship  exploded.  Rut  to  his  credit  be  it  said 
that  the  Achille  went  down  with  her  colours 
flying,  an  untaken  ship. 

And  now  let  us  return  for  a  minute  and  look 
at  the  British  commander-in-chief.  Though 
conscious  of  having  been  smitten  by  his  death- 
wound,  and  being  in  the  most  excruciating  agony 


of  body,  his  thoughts  were  still  for  tl 
success  rather  than  for  himself.  As  t 
bearers  were  carr^-ing  him  down  the  stee 
to  the  lower  deck,  he  observed  that  a 
dozen  men  were  trj-ing  to  control  the  j 
of  the  tiller,  by  which  the  Victory  \ 
steered  since  her  wheel  was  shot  av 
sharply  bade  one  of  those  with  hin 
relieving  tackles  rigged  without  del 
then  another  thought  struck  him. 
moment  any  of  the  men  who  were  figl 
guns  might  recognise  him  ;  might  pass 
along  ;  and  the  crew,  on  hearing  that 
whom  they  so  worshipped  had  fallen,  1 
damped  and  disheartened.  In  another 
might  have  been  egotism — in  Nelson 
just  recognition  of  the  facts  ;  and  wl 
his  one  remaining  hand  he  spread  a 
chief  over  his  face,  so  that  the  featur 
not  be  recognised,  he  proved  how  toil 
at  heart  the  interests  of  the  day. 

The  scene  in  the  cockpit  to  which  t 
man  was  carried  was  a  thing  which 
happily,  never  reproduce  again  in  real  1; 
days.  Picture  a  small  wooden  den,  alive 
writhings  of  the  wounded,  and  cunibe 
dismembered  limbs ;  the  warm,  sour  ; 
with  dust  and  powder-smoke  ;  foul  coc 
shambling  along  the  beams,  and  fright 
scuttling  behind  the  ceiling.  And  in  the 
it  all,  by  the  light  of  three  miserable  * 
dips  "  in  dull  horn  -windowed  lantern 
barely  made  darkness  visible  with  thei 
yellow  gleam,  were  the  surgeon  and  1 
sweating,  swearing,  slashing,  all  splash 
horrid  red,  "  turning  out  Greenwich  per 
(as  the  phrase  ran  then)  of  every  poor  wr< 
came  alive  into  their  hands.  There  > 
conservative  surgery  in  1805.  If  a  1 
wounded,  off"  it  came.  There  was  no  re 
fracture  ;  and — there  were  no  anaestheti 
surgeon  was  like  the  times,  rough-an 
and  whilst  he  plied  saw  and  amputati 
his  lusty  mates  pinned  down  the  5 
victim  like  an  ox  in  the  shambles. 

The  admiral  received  all  the  atten 
poor  place  could  give.  '^  He  was  laid  on  ; 
out  hammock  bed,  which  rested  on  i 
planks,  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and  exai 
Beatty,  the  surgeon.  The  diagnosis  1 
too  certain  :  there  was  not  a  vestige  « 
and  his  life  would  be  hours  of  angi 
torment  till  death  gave  him  lasting  ease 

The  deck  beams  above  him  bud 
creaked  to  the  working  of  the  guns  ; 
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planks  on  which  he  rested  swung  to  the  kick  of 
furious  broadsides  ;  and  the  din  of  the  fight 
drowned  the  moanings  of  the  maimed  around 
him.  Between  the  maddening  spasms  of  tor- 
ture, the  battle's  outcome  was  his  sole  thought 
during  that  terrible  lingering  in  the  gateway 
of  Death.  Again  and  again  he  sent  anxious 
messages  to  his  flag-captain,  but  it  was  not  till 
more  than  an  hour  after  the  admiral  had  re- 
ceived his  wound  that  Captain  Hardy  could  find 
a  moment's  respite  from  his  duties  in  order  to 
visit  the  cockpit. 

They  shook  hands  affectionately,  and  Nelson 
said— 

"Well,  Hardy,  how  goes  the  battle?  How 
goes  the  day  with  us  ?  ^' 

'•  Ver}'  well,  my  lord.  We  have  got  twelve  or 
fourteen  of  the  enemies*  ships  in  our  possession. 
But  five  of  their  van  have  tacked,  and  show  an 
intention  of  bearing  down  on  the  Vtctrjry,  I 
bve  therefore  called  two  or  three  of  our  fresh 
ships  round  us,  and  h*:ve  no  doubt  of  giving 
them  a  drubbing.'* 

"I  hope  none  of  our  ships  have  struck, 
Hardy  ?  " 
"  No,  my  lord.  There  is  small  fear  of  that.'' 
"Well,  I  am  a  dead  man.  Hardy,  but  I  am 
gUd  of  what  you  say.  Oh,  whip  them  now 
you've  got  'em  ;  whip  them  as  they've  never 
ban  whipped  before." 

Another  fifty  minutes  passed  before  the  flag- 
captain  could  come  below  again,  but  this  time 
he  was  able  to  report  that  the  number  of  captures 
vas  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

"That's  better,"  replied  the  dying  man, 
''though  I  bargained  for  twenty.      And   now, 

:    anchor,  Hardy— anchor." 

I       "I  suppose,  my  lord,  that  Admiral  Colling- 

f    wood  will  now  take  upon  himself  the  direction 

[    of  affairs?" 

j       "Not  while  I  live,"  said  Nelson,  raising  him- 

j     sdf  on  his  elbow  and  then  falling  back.     "  No  ; 

I     I  command  here — ^yet.      No.      Do  you  anchor, 


"Then  shall  we  make  the  signal,  my  lord  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Nelson,  "  for,  if  I  live,  I'll  anchor." 
There  was  a  silence  for  a  minute,  broken  only 
"y  the  dull  booming  of  guns,  and  then,  in  a 
^int  voice,  "  I  say,  Hardy,"  whispered  the 
admiral, 

"Yes." 

"Don't  have  my  poor  carcase  hove  overboard, 
^et  what's  left  of  me  sent  to  England,  if  you 
^  manage  it.  Good-bye,  Hardy.  I've  done 
^y  duty,  and  I  thank  God  for  it." 


The  flag-captain  could  not  speak.  He  squeezed 
his  chieftain's  hand,  and  left  the  cockpit  ;  and 
ten  minutes  later  Horatio,  Viscount  Nelson, 
stepped  in  rank  with  the  world's  greatest  war- 
riors who  are  dead. 

The  news  was  taken  to  the  Royal  Sovereign^ 
and  Vice-Admiral  Collingwood  assumed  the 
command.  Hardy  carried  it  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  delivered  Lord  Nelson's  dying  request 
that  both  the  fleet  and  prizes  should  come  to  an 
anchor  as  soon  as  practicable.  An  on-shore 
gale  was  imminent,  the  shoals  of  Cape  Trafalgar 
were  under  their  lee,  and  scarcely  a  ship  was 
left  fully  rigged.  Many,  indeed,  were  entirely 
dismasted,  and  in  tow  either  of  the  frigates  or  of 
their  less-mauled  fellows.  But,  bosom  friends 
though  they  had  always  been.  Nelson  and  Col- 
lingwood were  diametrically  opposed  in  their 
plans  of  proceeding.  "  What  !  "  the  new  admiral 
exclaimed  when  he  heard  the  message,  "  anchor 
the  fleet  ?  Why,  it  is  the  last  thing  I  should 
have  thought  of." 

The  fleet  was  not  anchored,  and  the  British 
ships  and  their  prizes  were  ordered  to  stand  out 
to  sea.  But  the  rising  gale  moaned  round  them 
as  though  singing  a  dirge  for  the  dead,  and  the 
power  of  the  elements  was  more  than  a  match 
for  the  most  superb  seamanship  on  all  the 
oceans.  Out  of  eighteen  prizes  captured,  four 
were  retaken  by  the  allied  ships,  which  swooped 
down  on  their  worn-out  prize  crews  ;  some  were 
driven  ashore  and  wrecked  ;  some  foundered  at 
sea  with  all  hands  ;  one  was  scuttled  ;  and  of  the 
total  only  four  were  brought  safely  to  the  British 
naval  station  in  Gibraltar  Bay. 

There  have  been  other  actions  between 
French  and  British  ships  since  1805,  but  never 
one  of  any  magnitude.  The  sea  power  of  France 
and  her  ally  was  broken  for  good,  and  with  it 
was  made  the  first  real  move  towards  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon.  The  victory  was  due  to  the 
prestige  and  genius  of  one  man,  and  he  died 
in  the  moment  of  his  triumph.  His  death  has 
been  regretted,  but  who  shall  say  that  he  could 
have  gained  any  worldly  advantage  by  remaining 
on  ?  He  died  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  he 
could  not  have  added  to  it,  because  no  great 
battle  had  afterwards  to  be  fought.  Had  he  sur- 
vived, he  would  have  had  a  triumphal  entry 
into  London,  with  honours  and  riches  showered 
on  him.  And  after  that  ?  Would  his  old  age 
have  been  without  reproach  ?  It  is  open  to 
doubt. 

As  it  befell,  he  was  accorded  a  magnificent 
national  funeral,  a  niche  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
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IN  England,  where  fortunately  we  have  known 
nothing  of  rebellion  for  the  last  200  years, 
popular  risings   are  always   attributed   to 
tyrannical  government  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers.  Tlie  Polish  insurrection,  however,  of  1803 
i»  due  in  the  first  instance  to  laxity  on  the  part 
of  die  rulers.      During  the  Crimean  War,  when 
tiie  Russians  had  Turkey,  France,  England,  Sar- 
dmii  and  virtually  Austria   to  contend  with, 
tke  Poles  did   not    move   a    hand  against  the 
Goverament,  severe  as   it   had  always  been,  of 
the  Pinperor  Nicholas.     Alexander  II.,  on  the 
othtfv.^ind,  who  ruled   over  Russia  and   over 
Bobilisrhen  the  insurrection  of  1863  broke  out, 
wai.|yiirticularly  mild  sovereign,  and  though  he 
blaitroduced  no  organic  reforms  into  Poland, 
ruled    the   country  with   modera- 
use  of  the   Polish  language  in  the 
lent  offices   and   in    the  schools,  with- 
formally  permitted,  was  openly  toler- 
ate! >^^Several    useful    institutions  —  some    of 
tbcB|j.  jinch    as  the  Agricultural  Society,  of    a 
oatiiNHl  and    patriotic    character  —  had    been 
^oondiA  without  the  least  opposition  on  the  part 
of  AeGwemment.    No  recruits  had  been  taken 
fcrtibeiffinyjaincethe  peace  of  1856;  and  mean- 
^^Uedie  oeuntry,  without  being  rendered  happy, 
^graving  prosperous  and  rich.     The  number 
<^ troops  maintained  in  Poland  was  exceptionally 
aidl,  and  under  the  new  reign  there  had  been 
i>oeumples  of  political  persecution. 

Things  were  far  less  quiet  in  Russia  proper, 
*kere  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  had  sug- 
geited  to  the  landed  proprietors  that  they  also 
^ught  to  be  liberated  ;  that  they  ought  to  be 
flowed  some  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
^untry  instead  of  being  treated  as  the  subjects 
^^  a  pure  despotism.  Numbers  of  intelligent  but 
freely  well-informed  men  among  the  Poles 
looked  upon  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in 
Russia  as  the  removal  of  the  keystone  on  which 
^oe  whole  political  edifice  rested.    They  saw  at 


the  same  time  that  Italy  had  been  set  free  by  the  . 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  conceived  a  hope — 
not  unsupported  at  the  Tuileries — that  what 
Napoleon  III.  had  done  for  the  Italians  he 
would  next  do  for  the  Poles.  Russia  in  her 
disorganised  condition  would  not  (they  said  to 
themselves)  be  able  to  make  any  formidable  re- 
sistance to  the  legions  sent  against  her  by  the 
conqueror  of  Magenta  and  of  Solferino.  France, 
moreover,  could  without  difficulty  secure  the 
support  of  Austria  ;  and  the  makers  of  political 
programmes  had  already  arranged  that  Austria 
should  give  up  Galicia  towards  the  formation  of 
a  new  and  enlarged  kingdom  of  Poland,  receiving 
in  return  for  her  lost  territory  the  so-called 
Danubian  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
now  known  collectively  as  Roumania.  This 
audacious  proposition  fills  one  at  the  present 
moment  with  astonishment  ;  but  the  prosperous 
future  of  the  two  great  Hospodarates,  soon  to  be 
united  in  one  principality  and  ultimately  to  be 
raised  to  the  position  of  an  independent  king- 
dom, could  not  then  be  foreseen.  France  and 
Austria,  in  any  intervention  they  might  un- 
dertake on  behalf  of  Poland,  could,  it  was 
thought,  count  on  some  measure  of  support 
from  England — what  is  called  moral  support, 
if  nothing  more. 

Several  Polish  anniversaries  were  celebrated 
by  patriotic  demonstrations  ;  and  these  mani- 
festations of  national  spirit  and  the  spirit  of 
independence  assumed  at  last  so  serious  a  cha- 
racter that  the  Russians  forbade  them,  but  with- 
out bringing  them  to  an  end.  At  last  there  was 
a  collision  between  unresisting,  unarmed  Polish 
patriots  and  Russian  troops.  There  were  several 
victims,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  had 
fallen  were  exhibited  and  their  photographs  cir- 
culated among  the  indignant  population  of 
Warsaw.  These  tragic  scenes  were  repeated. 
Meanwhile  numerous  arrests  had  been  made,  and 
soon  the  prisons  of  Warsaw  were  full.     Troops, 
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moreover,  had  been  telegraphed  for,  and  the 
feeble  garrison  was  quickly  reinforced. 

While  repressing  public  manifestations  the 
Government — on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Marquis  Wielopolski,  a  genuine  patriot  but  a 
hard,  unsympathetic  man,  who  was  most  unpopu- 
lar with  his  fellow-countr^^men  —  introduced 
reforms  of  considerable  importance,  which,  how- 
ever, were  received  not  only  without  gratitude 
but  with  ridicule  by  the  Poles,  who  regarded 
these  concessions  as  the  outcome  merely  of  fear. 
The  Emperor  sent  his  brother,  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  to  Warsaw  in  the  character  of 
viceroy.  But  the  extreme  party — the  party  of 
action — were  opposed  to  all  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation. The  Grand  Duke  and  his  Minister, 
the  before  -  mentioned  Marquis,  were  both 
attacked  by  assassins,*  and  all  possibility  of 
quelling  the  agitation,  which  had  now  become 
formidable,  seemed  at  an  end.  Wielopolski's 
reforms  were,  however,  persisted  in.  They  con- 
sisted, briefly,  in  the  exclusion  from  Poland  of 
all  but  Polish  officials  ;  of  the  institution  of 
municipal  councils  and  of  a  university  at  which 
richly-salaried  chairs  were  offered  to  professors 
from  Poland  and  other  Slavonic  countries  ;  and, 
finally,  of  a  regular  system  of  recruitment  in  lieu 
of  the  arbitrary  conscription  or  proscription 
which  had  been  practised  under  the  Emperor 
Nicholas. 

But  before  introducing  the  new  system  of 
recruitment,  Wielopolski  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  most  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  Russia  by  means  of  the  old  one.  He 
knew  from  the  reports  of  his  agents  that  arms 
had  been  secretly  introduced  into  Warsaw,  and 
that  a  rising  was  to  take  place  on  the  night  of 
the  15th  of  February.  He  resolved  to  anticipate 
this  movement,  which  would  be  fatal  to  all  his 
plans  for  the  good  of  his  country,  by  seizing  as 
recruits,  and  carr^-ing  off  to  the  army,  some  2,000 
of  the  most  determined  of  the  would-be  insur- 
gents. The  attempt  made  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  to  execute  the  conscription  in  the  old  pro- 
scription style  was  itself  the  signal  for  the  rising. 
The  Russians,  the  Poles  of  the  moderate  and 
so-called  aristocratic  party,  and  generally  those 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  insurrectionary 
project,  thought  the  next  morning  that  the 
danger  had  passed. 

But  in  the  evening  the  Central  National 
Committee — soon  to  become  a  government  in 
itself — held  a  secret  meeting,  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  order  a  general  rising  for  the  22nd. 
Couriers  were  sent  out  in  every  direction  ;  and 


in  spite  of  the  great  number  of  persons  < 
in  preparing  the  outbreak,  the  secret  was 
kept  that  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  it  toe 
simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  count 
Warsaw  the  soldiers  were  to  have  been  si 
in  the  guard- houses  and  the  barracks,  a 
the  arms  taken  from  them  the  citadel 
have  been  attacked.  This  plan  of  act 
attended  with  success  when  tried  on 
scale  in  some  of  the  little  country  town 
it  was  impossible  in  Warsaw,  where 
about  the  city  were  some  50,000  troop 
party  of  action  thought  with  regret  of  tl 
nearly  two  years  before,  when  they  h 
proposed  to  commence  the  insurrectic 
when  the  Warsaw  garrison  numbere 
5,000. 

The  insurrection  of  1863  was  once  d< 
by  a  Pole  as  a  "  patriotic  eruption.''  I 
out  over  the  face  of  the  whole  country 
was  difficult  to  allay ;  otherwise  its  sy 
were  not  ver^^  terrible.  The  Russians 
maintained  that  the  movement  was  nc 
taneous,  but  that  it  was  started  and  mai 
by  the  "  cosmopolitan  revolution,"  v 
Polish,  Hungarian,  and  Italian  adherents 
lutionists  of  all  nations  did,  in  fact,  y 
insurgent  bands,  but  it  was  the  Poles  the 
who  formed  them.  Bands  of  insurgen 
300  or  400  to  3,000  or  4,000  strong  soon 
themselves  in  all  parts  of  Russian  Poland 
so-called  kingdom  of  Poland  as  formed  : 
in  Lithuania,  and  in  the  Polono-Rutheni 
vinces  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  Kiev, 
mating  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the 
National  Government  it  would  be  a  mis 
count  those  insurgents  only  who  at  ai 
were  actually  in  the  field.  Everyone  wh< 
a  detachment  organised  by  the  Nationa 
became  a  soldier  of  the  Polish  National 
and  had  to  obey  orders,  not  only  as  lon^ 
detachment  remained  in  the  field  (gi 
only  a  few  hours  after  its  first  collision  ^\ 
enemy),  but  as  long  as  the  insurrection 
If  the  band  to  which  he  belonged  was  dr 
he  had  to  report  himself  to  headquarters 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  start  again 
frontier  at  the  shortest  notice.  I  sr 
the  frontier,"  because  it  was  usually  witl 
reach  of  the  Austrian  or  Prussian  fronti 
the  engagements  between  the  Polish  ins 
and  the  Russian  troops  took  place.  \ 
detachment  of  insurgents  sought  refuge 
Polish  province  of  Posen,  its  membei 
usually  arrested  by  the  Prussian  authoritl 
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however,  in  Galicia  were  better  dis- 
vvards  the  insurgent  Poles  ;  or  perhaps 
led  to  give  a  strong  liint  to  Russia  as 
they  could  do  against  her,  should  they 

called  upon  to  furnish  aid  to  a  Polish 
ion. 

olish  Junta  had  organised  a  service  of 
executioners  called  National  Gendarmes, 
heir  duty  to  terrify  the  spies  on  the 
.ide,  and  to  teach  patriotism  to  Polish 

by  hanging  them  if  they  declined  to 
insurrection.  The  Junta  also  employed 
f  commissioners  for  collecting  taxes  and 
nd  receiving  information  of  various 
The  war-tax  amounted  to  10  per  cent, 
income,  and  was,  or  ought  to  have  been, 
everyone  except  the  peasants,  who  were 
ed  to  pay  anything  to  anybody,  and  who 
petted  by  both  Governments  that  they 
ve  been  quite  spoilt  had  they  not  already 
Dnd  the  possibility  of  spoiling.  The  Rus- 
d  to  make  the  Polish  peasant  fight  against 
itral  master,  while  the  Poles  tried  to 
n  fight  against  the  Russian  Government. 
:ing  what  he  could  get  from  both  sides, 
sh  peasant  remained  quietly  at  home, 
,%  doing   no   work,  paying   no  rent,  and 

himself  after  his  own  fashion.     In  no 

however,  could  the  Polish  peasant  be 
d  to  do  battle  for  the  Russians ;  whereas 
n  districts  and  on  particular  estates  he 
jght  well  for  his  own  people. 

example  of  the  way  in  which  Polish 
it  expeditions  were  organised  in  1863, 
jive  an  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  most  important  sent  from  Galicia 
he  frontier  into  Russian  territory.  It 
essar\*  from  time  to  time  to  send  forth 
dition  against  the  Russians,  if  only  to 
J  the  foreign  Powers  that  the  Polish 
lion  was  not  dead  ;  in  which  case  all 
ntervening  on  behalf  of  the  Poles  would 
en  to  the  ground. 

)reparations  made  for  the  seven  or  eight 
ghting  which  took  place  before  the  town 
:  and  the  village  of  Radzievilov,  had  occu- 
Polish  National  Junta  about  four  months, 
f  the  insurgents  who  were  to  take  part 
expedition  had  experienced  considerable 
in  getting  to  Cracow,  and  they  found  it 
re  difficult  to  continue  their  journey  to 
gj  while  the  general  advance  from  Lem- 
Brody  on  the  Russo-Volhynian  frontier 
de  on  a  system  of  zigzag  approaches, 
after    the    model    of .  siege    operations. 


Lemberg  was  so  full  of  insurgents  that  a  circus 
was  opened  for  their  special  benefit,  when  scenes 
from  Mazeppa  were  performed  for  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  men  who  were  themselves 
bound  for  the  Ukraine,  but  who  never,  I  may 
add,  had  the  smallest  chance  of  getting  there. 
Every  country  house  between  Lemberg  and 
Brody,  for  many  miles  on  each  side  of  the  main 
road,  served  as  a  halting-place  ;  and  many  pro- 
prietors had  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  insur- 
gents staying  in  and  about  their  houses  and 
grounds  for  periods  varying  from  three  days  to 
two  months.  It  was  not  from  any  want  of  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  their  entertainers  that  soldiers 
of  the  National  Army  in  concealment  were  some- 
times put  to  sleep  in  trees.  If  the  words  "domi- 
ciliary visit  "  were  whispered  in  the  morning  or 
afternoon,  everyone  was  on  the  look-out  for  the 
police  in  the  evening ;  and  as  soon  as  they  made 
their  appearance  on  the  one  side,  the  object  of 
their  search  disappeared  on  the  other.  If,  when 
the  household  retired  to  rest,  the  *'  domiciliary 
visit "  or  "  revision  "  had  not  yet  taken  place, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  the  insurgents  but  to 
take  to  the  wood  by  which  every  manor-house 
in  Eastern  Galicia  is  surrounded. 

The  scheme  for  invading  Volhynia  from  Galicia 
was,  in  some  respects,  well  conceived.  Wyso^ki, 
with  1,200  men,  was  to  have  marched  upon  Rad- 
zievilov  in  front,  while  Horody^ki  and  Min- 
niewski,  each  with  650,  attacked  it  on  the  right 
and  left.  A  day  or  tv/o  afterwards  Wisznieswski 
was  to  have  entered  Volhynia  farther  north  than 
Minniewski,  and  close  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Bug,  while  Rozy^ki,  one  of  the  best  leaders 
who  had  yet  appeared,  was  to  have  penetrated 
into  the  same  province  farther  south  than 
Horodycki,  and  near  the  frontier  of.  Podolia/ 
Finally,  another  officer  was  to  have  taken  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  into  Podolia  itself ;  and 
thus  from  Podolia  to  Lublin,  and  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Galician-Volhynian  frontier,  the 
Russians  would  have  been  attacked  ;  and  though 
some  of  the  detachments  were  sure  to  be  de- 
stroyed, it  was  thought  certain  that  others  would 
succeed  in  advancing  far  into  the  interior  of 
Volhynia,  and  that  once  there,  they  would  either 
gain  the  active  support  of  the  peasants,  or  at 
least  show  themselves  strong  enough  to  ensure 
their  respect  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  their 
assistance.  The  chief  appointed  to  direct  the 
combined  movement  was  General  Wyso9ki, 
formerly  commander  of  the  Polish  Legion  \n 
Hungary,  and  the  title  given  to  him  by  the 
National  Junta   was   General   Commanding  in 
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moreover,  had  been  telegraphed  for,  and  the 
feeble  garrison  was  quickly  reinforced. 

While  repressing  public  manifestations  the 
Government — on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Marquis  Wielopolski,  a  genuine  patriot  but  a 
hard,  unsympathetic  man,  who  was  most  unpopu- 
lar with  his  fellow-countrymen  —  introduced 
reforms  of  considerable  importance,  which,  how- 
ever, were  received  not  only  without  gratitude 
but  with  ridicule  by  the  Poles,  who  regarded 
these  concessions  as  the  outcome  merely  of  fear. 
The  Emperor  sent  his  brother,  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  to  Warsaw  in  the  character  of 
viceroy.  But  the  extreme  party — the  party  of 
action — were  opposed  to  all  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation. The  Grand  Duke  and  his  Minister, 
the  before  -  mentioned  Marquis,  were  both 
attacked  by  assassins,'  and  all  possibility  of 
quelling  the  agitation,  which  had  now  become 
formidable,  seemed  at  an  end.  Wielopolski's 
reforms  were,  however,  persisted  in.  They  con- 
sisted, briefly,  in  the  exclusion  from  Poland  of 
all  but  Polish  officials ;  of  the  institution  of 
municipal  councils  and  of  a  university  at  which 
richly-salaried  chairs  were  offered  to  professors 
from  Poland  and  other  Slavonic  countries  ;  and, 
finally,  of  a  regular  system  of  recruitment  in  lieu 
of  the  arbitrary  conscription  or  proscription 
which  had  been  practised  under  the  Emperor 
Nicholas. 

But  before  introducing  the  new  system  of 
recruitment,  Wielopolski  thought  it  absolutely 
necessar}'  to  get  rid  of  the  most  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  Russia  by  means  of  the  old  one.  He 
knew  from  the  reports  of  his  agents  that  arms 
had  been  secretly  introduced  into  Warsaw,  and 
that  a  rising  was  to  take  place  on  the  night  of 
the  15th  of  February.  He  resolved  to  anticipate 
this  movement,  which  would  be  fatal  to  all  his 
plans  for  the  good  of  his  country,  by  seizing  as 
recruits,  and  carrying  off  to  the  army,  some  2,000 
of  the  most  determined  of  the  would-be  insur- 
gents. The  attempt  made  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  to  execute  the  conscription  in  the  old  pro- 
scription style  was  itself  the  signal  for  the  rising. 
The  Russians,  the  Poles  of  the  moderate  and 
so-called  aristocratic  party,  and  generally  those 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  insurrectionary 
project,  thought  the  ne.xt  morning  that  the 
danger  had  passed. 

But  in  the  evening  the  Central  National 
Committee — soon  to  become  a  government  in 
itself — held  a  secret  meeting,  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  order  a  general  rising  for  the  22nd. 
Couriers  were  sent  out  in  every  direction  ;  and 


in  spite  of  the  great  number  of  perso 
in  preparing  the  outbreak,  the  secret 
kept  that  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  it 
simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  co 
Warsaw  the  soldiers  were  to  have  bee 
in  the  guard-houses  and  the  barrack 
the  arms  taken  from  them  the  cita 
have  been  attacked.  This  plan  of 
attended  with  success  when  tried 
scale  in  some  of  the  little  country-  t( 
it  was  impossible  in  Warsaw,  wh( 
about  the  city  were  some  50,000  tr 
party  of  action  thought  with  regret  c 
nearly  two  years  before,  when  the] 
proposed  to  commence  the  insurre 
when  the  Warsaw  garrison  numl 
5,000. 

The  insurrection  of  1863  was  ono 
by  a  Pole  as  a  "  patriotic  eruption.'' 
out  over  the  face  of  the  whole  cour 
was  difficult  to  allay ;  othenvise  its 
were  not  very  terrible.  The  Russi 
maintained  that  the  movement  was 
taneous,  but  that  it  was  started  and 
by  the  **  cosmopolitan  revolution,' 
Polish,  Hungarian,  and  Italian  adhere 
lutionists  of  all  nations  did,  in  faci 
insurgent  bands,  but  it  was  the  Poles 
who  formed  them.  Bands  of  insur 
300  or  400  to  3,000  or  4,000  strong  sc 
themselves  in  all  parts  of  Russian  Pol 
so-called  kingdom  of  Poland  as  form- 
in  Lithuania,  and  in  the  Polono-RutI 
vinces  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  Kie^ 
mating  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of 
National  Government  it  would  be  a 
count  those  insurgents  only  who  ai 
were  actually  in  the  field.  Everyone 
a  detachment  organised  by  the  Nati 
became  a  soldier  of  the  Polish  Natic 
and  had  to  obey  orders,  not  only  as  1 
detachment  remained  in  the  field 
only  a  few  hours  after  its  first  colliiio 
enemy),  but  as  long  as  the  insurrec 
If  the  band  to  which  he  belonged  wa: 
he  had  to  report  himself  to  headquari 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  start  ag 
frontier  at  the  shortest  notice.  ] 
the  frontier,"  because  it  was  usually  ' 
reach  of  the  Austrian  or  Prussian  fr 
the  engagements  between  the  Polish 
and  the  Russian  troops  took  place, 
detachment  of  insurgents  sought  ref 
Polish  province  of  Posen,  its  men 
usually  arrested  by  the  Prussian  authc 
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wever,  in  Galicia  were  better  dis- 
rds  the  insurgent  Poles  ;  or  perhaps 
I  to  give  a  strong  flint  to  Russia  as 
y  could  do  against  her,  should  they 
i!Icd  upon  to  furnish  aid  to  a  Polish 
I. 

ih  Junta  had  organised  a  service  of 
L*cutioners  called  National  Gendarmes, 
r  duty  to  terrify  the  spies  on  the 
,',  and  to  teach  patriotism  to  Polish 
•  hanging  them  if  they  declined  to 
urrcction.  The  Junta  also  employed 
)mmissioners  for  collecting  taxes  and 

receiving  information  of  various 
i  war-tax  amounted  to  10  per  cent, 
ome,  and  was,  or  ought  to  have  been, 
r\'one  except  the  peasants,  who  were 
to  pay  anything  to  anybody,  and  who 
ted  by  both  Governments  that  they 
been  quite  spoilt  had  they  not  already 
I  the  possibility  of  spoiling.  The  Rus- 
>  make  the  Polish  peasant  fight  against 
1  master,  while  the  Poles  tried  to 
^ht  against  the  Russian  Government. 
r  what  he  could  get  from  both  sides, 
peasant  remained  quietly  at  home, 
Ding  no  work,  paying  no  rent,  and 
mself  after  his  own  fashion.  In  no 
>wever,  could  the  Polish  peasant  be 
)  do  battle  for  the  Russians ;  whereas 
istricts  and  on  particular  estates  he 
t  well  for  his  own  people, 
ample  of  the  way  in  which  Polish 
xpeditions  were  organised  in  1863, 
:   an  account  of  the  rise  and  fall   of 

most  important  sent  from  Galicia 
frontier  into  Russian  territory.  It 
ir\'  from  time  to  time  to  send  forth 
on  against  the  Russians,  if  only  to 
le   foreign    Powers   that   the    Polish 

was  not  dead  ;  in  which  case  all 
•vening  on  behalf  of  the  Poles  would 
to  the  ground. 

larations  made  for  the  seven  or  eight 
ing  which  took  place  before  the  town 
d  the  village  of  Radzievilov,  had  occu- 
ish  National  Junta  about  four  months. 
le  insurgents  who  were  to  take  part 
edition  had  experienced  considerable 
:etting  to  Cracow,  and  they  found  it 
lifficult  to  continue  their  journey  to 
hilc  the  general  advance  from  Lem- 
kIv  on  the  Russo-Volhynian  frontier 
on  a  system  of  zigzag  approaches, 
T    the    model    of .  siege    operations. 


Lemberg  w^as  so  full  of  insurgents  that  a  circus 
was  opened  for  their  special  benefit,  when  scenes 
from  Mazcppa  w^ere  performed  for  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  men  who  were  themselves 
bound  for  the  Ukraine,  but  w^ho  never,  I  may- 
add,  had  the  smallest  chance  of  getting  there. 
Every  country  house  betw-een  Lemberg  and 
Brody,  for  many  miles  on  each  side  of  the  main 
road,  served  as  a  halting-place  ;  and  many  pro- 
prietors had  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  insur- 
gents staying  in  and  about  their  houses  and 
grounds  for  periods  varying  from  three  days  to 
two  months.  It  was  not  from  any  want  of  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  their  entertainers  that  soldiers 
of  the  National  Army  in  concealment  were  some- 
times put  to  sleep  in  trees.  If  the  words  "domi- 
ciliary visit  "  were  w^hispered  in  the  morning  or 
afternoon,  everyone  was  on  the  look-out  for  the 
police  in  the  evening ;  and  as  soon  as  they  made 
their  appearance  on  the  one  side,  the  object  of 
their  search  disappeared  on  the  other.  If,  when 
the  household  retired  to  rest,  the  "  domiciliary 
visit  "  or  "  revision  "  had  not  yet  taken  place, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  the  insurgents  but  to 
take  to  the  wood  by  which  every  manor-house 
in  Eastern  Galicia  is  surrounded. 

The  scheme  for  invading  Volhynia  from  Galicia 
was,  in  some  respects,  well  conceived.  Wyso^ki, 
with  1,200  men,  was  to  have  marched  upon  Rad- 
zievilov  in  front,  while  Horody^ki  and  Min- 
niewski,  each  with  650,  attacked  it  on  the  right 
and  left.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  Wisznieswski 
was  to  have  entered  Volhynia  farther  north  than 
^Minniewski,  and  close  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Bug,  while  Rozy^ki,  one  of  the  best  leaders 
who  had  yet  appeared,  was  to  have  penetrated 
into  the  simie  province  farther  south  than 
Horodyrki,  and  near  the  frontier  of.  Podolia/ 
Finally,  another  officer  was  to  have  taken  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  into  Podolia  itself ;  and 
thus  from  Podolia  to  Lublin,  and  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Galician-Volhynian  frontier,  the 
Russians  would  have  been  attacked  ;  and  though 
some  of  the  detachments  were  sure  to  be  de- 
r^troyed,  it  was  thought  certain  that  others  would 
succeed  in  advancing  Tar  into  the  interior  of 
Volhynia,  and  that  once  there,  they  would  either 
gain  the  active  support  of  the  peasants,  or  at 
least  show  thenii^elves  strong  enough  to  ensure 
their  respect  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  their 
assistance.  The  chief  appointed  to  direct  the 
combined  movement  was  (General  Wysoi^ki, 
formerly  commander  of  the  Polish  Legion  in 
Hungary,  and  the  title  given  to  him  by  the 
National  Junta   was  General   Commanding  in 
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the   Province  of  Lublin    and    the    Ruthenian  received  and  cntertaiiv 

Provinces,  standing  that  they  hi       ^ 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  expedition,   but   without    having^ 

this    important    movement,   in    which,    had   all  proof  of  the  tact.     Even  Aus 
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gone  welK  M)mc  4,000  men  would    have  been 
[igagcdj   it  wus   ft>und   that    only  two   detach* 
ncnts — lho!it:  of  General  Wyj5o«;kr  and  Colonel 
!orody<;ki»   his    immediate    supporter    on    the 
fright— were  ready  to  start.      This  unreadiness 
cciuld  be  attributed  tci  no  want  of  bresight  on 
|lhc  part  of  the  cornmti^^anes  of  the  expedition. 
'Armnhad  been  purchased  and  ctnittsca ted,  pur- 
chased and  C(Hifisc;ited  again,  for  three  times  the 
^number  (»f  men  comjiosing  the  eJcpetlition  ;  and 
lUhuiigh  many  of  thi^ic  men  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  it   turned  out   at  the   last   moment 
rthat    therv    were    more    insurgents    than    there 
were  arm§  for  them  to  carry.     Fre^h  seizures  of 
[^rific*^  baynnct:*.,  and  revolvers  were  made  on  the 
Sunday  night  and  carh*  Monday  morning  ;  and 
on   Monday  aherniMin,  when  the  \V\-so<:ki  and 
HoitKly<;ki  dttachmcnis  were  j^ummoned  to  the 
Jt   it    was    fnutid    im|io<siible    to   equip   for 
the  Md  more  than  ^  the   former   and 

450  of  the  latter,     li.  .  were  Maying  in 

the  hciuM!*  of  the  ridi  a*  wdl  as  ot  the  poor,  and 
[inhere  tnratcd  with  a  *ort   of  paternal   afltn'^  "> 

^-tTNiTirhen?.     Indeed,  the  kindnew  and  \ 
\i     ■  WII  to  all  clai^$c»  and  con«f 

led  thcm^dvei   tnsunp*nt« 
thinf ,  CMtnoi   to   txoesa  ;    fur    inany   penicici» 


in  some  places  touched  by  this 
fidence,  and  when  ordered  t 
**  revision/'  would  give  a  hint  b 
at  such  an  hour  their  arrival  mtgh 
Then  the  men  would  go  into  t 
horsci*  would  be  taken  out  of  t 
sent  into  the  fields,  while  the  sadd 
were  buried  in  the  garden,  I  ha^ 
of  saddles  and  boxes  of  arms 
without  any  notiJication  as  to  wh 
from  or  whither  they  wcnc  to  be 
caj»es  the  man  who  look  them  in 
place  fif  safet}',  and  a  day  or  t 
would  receive  a  line  of  writing, 
rally  a  mes&agc  by  word  of  mout 
to  forward  them  to  M>me  hom 
nearer  the  frontier.  If  the  whole 
the  exception  of  the  ignorant  peas 
formed  one  general  ai>»ociation  fb 
the  interests  uf  Poland,  ^^ 
from  Pole  to  Pole  would  v 

speedy  exptwurc  and  frustration  of 
themes.     Ai  it  was,  they  wen& 
cxMTtain   pcnnt,  and  never 

'rnn^  :i^^v  h:\d  \it:h,  i^r  • 
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consisted  of.  An  officer,  noticing  this^  said  to 
some  of  the  well-tO'do  insurgents  who  had  just 
arrived  :  **  You  have  come  to  the  camp  under 
the  impression  that  you  would  find  everyone 
here  as  good  as  yourselves  ;  I  wish  such  were 
the  case.     But   we  must  do  our  best»  and  we 


meanwhile  it  was  for  the  Pok-    •  • 
had  never  expected  any  inten'enliofl 
spring,  and   meanwhile   the    Poles   mn 
such  efforts  and  prove  them&elvc?^  m>  siir 
neither  France  nor  England  i^ould 
a  helping  hand*    More  than  this  vrou 


>V1 
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?shal1  make  soldiers  of  them  all  when  we  get  on 
the  other  side  of  the  frontier.** 

As  for  the  officers,  they  were  all  men  who  had 
^een  plenty  of  service  in  foreign  armies,  and  who 
had  in  many  cases  taken  part  in  expeditions 
during  the  insurrection  actually  going  on.  Horo- 
dy^ki,  already  mentifined  as  commanding  one 
of  WysiXjki's  detachments,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  **  brigade/'  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Hungarian  War  of  1848^49  by  defend- 
ijig  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  the  Polish 
Legion  the  bridge  and  passage  of  the  canal 
at  Temesvar  against  an  overpowering  force 
while  the  Hungarian  army  was  effecting  its 
retreat.  Major  Horody<;ki  lost  half  his  battalion^ 
but  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the  enemy  at 
bay.  He  was  a  simple,  straightforward  man,  a 
gcKid  deal  sterner  than  the  majority  of  Poles, 
and  apparently  ni>t  much  given  la  seeing  vi&ionj*. 
He  did  not  believe  in  any  immediate  inter- 
vention on  the  behalf  of  Poland,  but  felt  ^urtt 
that  «o4mer  or  later  it  would  come,  and  that 


necessary.    Horodygki  did  not  neenn  I 

opinion  of  some  of  his  conr-^ 
goodwill  of  the  peasants  tov  )| 

tion  ;  at  leasts  he  turned  some  ui  iJi« 
peasants  out  of  the  camp  who  had 
with  the  gifts  of  fresh  butter,  $hcep^ft  1 
and  potted  cream.  He  feared  tl 
fe rentes^  and  said,  when  he  was 
their  offering  was  not  a  good  sigli|J 
with  us  now  we  are  here  ;  they  will 
enemies  when  we  arc  gone*  1  know 
have  sent  them  away/'  A  Rut  he 
and  his  wife  brought  something  mc 
than  butter  and  cheese.  They  br 
nephew.  This  was  a  proof  of  symy 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  and  the  ; 
was  accepted  with  thanks,  and  at  the^ 
moment  setU  across  the  fnmtier.  Scvcra 
Coo,  vi&itcd  the  camp,  and  so  inutidaj 
place  With  :*t  raw  berries-  1  * 
dy^ki,  fearing,  nij  doubt,  t 
relaxed,  and  the  torest  ol  Nakwa:»ha 
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bat  no  more  women 

approach, 

E»flict:r   of    Hurotlv<;ki*s    detach- 

br  commanding   the  infantry — 

E,  Mia  of  the  hintorian  and  novelist 

.in  in   the  it;^lian  army. 

K/wirtg  his  count r\'  from 

itiOTif  had   formed   a   romantic 

♦ination,  and  he  said  that 

he  had  always  imagined 

[>ni*,  **i    them    do    indeed   come 

which  their  vvarme!-t  admirers 

led  of  them  ;  and  these  were  the 

-      '  '    '  njally  associated. 

|l.  have  been  in- 

ihu»c  who  knew  the  truth  was 

the  delight  with  which  this 

rd   It)  the    hour   lixed   for 

tta  :  ^sTis  certain  that  he 


the  men^  they  were  n'>i  prfpoSi^tSSSing  111  ap- 
pcarance,  but  would  know  how  U>  fight.  As  to 
numbers^  if  500  men  (of  which  his  battalion 
consisted)  wcr^  really  determined  to  cut  their 
way  through  an  opposing  force,  they  could  do 
it,  however  large  that  force  might  be.  This 
officer  wtire  a  Garibaldian  costume,  fearing  that 
it  he  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  the  Italian 
regular  army,  and  got  taken  priiioner,  repre- 
sentations might  be  made  to  the  Italian  War 
Ministry,  and  his  promotion  stopped  or  his 
commission  cancelled.  He  was  told  that  the 
Russians  would  be  sure  to  pick  bini  off;  but 
he  replied  that  he  wished  to  be  conspicuous 
for  the  sake  of  his  men,  and  that  the  Russians* 
if  they  aimed  directly  at  him,  would  be  sure 
not  to  hit  him.  He  did  them  an  injustice ;  for 
half  an  hour  afterwards  they  sent  a  bullet  through 
his  long  chestnut-coloured  beard,  just  as  he  was 
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come    back   disheartened,  endeavouring  at  the  head  of  his   battalion    to 

rhat  anything  was  wrong  dislodge  them  from  Rad^ie\^lov. 

If  anyone  said  that  the  The    first    half  of  Synkiewicz's   detachment, 

tUc    cluimv,    he    replied    that  consisting    of    an    adv^ance •  guard    of    cavalry 

of  modem  times  had  been  and   two    companies  of   infantry,   had  already 

HOC  tiearly  to  good.    As  to  been    taken    across    the    frontier    by   Captain 
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Tchorszewski,  an  officer  who  had  served  with 
Horody^ki  in  Hungar\%  and  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  British  headquarters  during  the 
Crimean  War.  Captain  Jagninski,  another  of 
Horody9ki's  companions  in  Hungary-,  took 
charge  of  the  second  half,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  Synkiewicz  and  Horody^ki,  chief  of 
the  miniature  **  brigade.'*  The  rear-guard  of 
cavalry  was  under  the  direction  of  a  Polish 
officer  late  of  the  Russian  army.  The  night, 
which  had  been  beautiful,  like  the  first  night 
of  the  march,  until  about  ten  o'clock,  suddenly 
darkened  just  as  the  detachment  began  to  cross 
the  frontier  ;  and  the  rear-guard  passed  into 
Volhynia  in  the  midst  of  thunder,  lightning, 
^nd  such  torrents  of  rain  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  minute,  the  dense  wood  afforded  no  pro- 
tection whatever  against  it.  The  last  man  to 
leave  was  a  Hungarian  servant,  who  had  brought 
nothing  into  the  camp  but  an  old  horse  with  a 
piece  of  rope  tied  round  his  nose,  and  who 
galloped  out  on  a  magnificent  charger,  splendidly 
<;quipped,  and  brandishing  a  long  sabre. 

As  the  rear-guard  left  the  wood  it  was  fired 
upon  by  a  party  of  Cossacks,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  messenger  reached  us  from  the  Galician 
j^ide  with  the  news  that  the  Austrians  ?.t  Pod- 
kamin  (a  town  about  six  miles  distant)  had 
found  out  the  position  of  the  camp.  General 
Wyso^ki,  marching  from  the  other  sideof  Brody, 
was  to  have  joined  Horody^ki  and  taken  the 
chief  command  of  the  combined  detachments  in 
front  of  Radzievilov  at  daybreak.  But  Horo- 
dy^ki  arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting  before  his 
time,  and  attacked  the  Russians  without  waiting 
for  Wyso<;ki,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not 
arrive  until  long  after  his  time. 

On  entering  the  town  of  Radzievilov,  Horo- 
dy(;ki  at  once  engaged  some  800  Russians  who 
were  drawn  up  in  the  market-place.  Horodyi^ki 
had  now  but  300  men  under  his  command.  Of  the 
450  or  500  infantrymen  in  the  wood,  some  forty 
or  fifty  of  the  most  ill-conditioned  had  bolted  on 
finding  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, who,  as  before  mentioned,  fired  into  the 
detachment  as  it  was  crossing  the  frontier.  Syn- 
kiewicz sent  away  about  an  equal  number  as 
unfit  for  the  desperate  work  before  them.  The 
rear-guard  had  been  dispersed  on  crossing  the 
frontier,  and  the  rest  of  Horodyi,'ki's  cavalry- 
could  not  be  employed.     Nearly  all  the  officers 


of  Horody9ki's  detachment  1 
wounded.  Horody9ki,  who  thn 
days'  campaign  had  suffered  ter 
headache,  and  wore  around  his 
constantly  moistened,  was  cured 
by  a  Russian  bullet  before  he 
minutes  inside  Radzievilov. 
Tchorszewski  were  also  killed, 
to  take  refuge  in  a  large  pond  o 
remained  for  eight  hours,  whi 
who  had  been  pursuing  him  sta 
armed  with  scathes  ready  to  ra 
ventured  to  return  to  dry  land 
noticed  to  a  little  island  of  mi 
mained  concealed  amongst  ruj 
until  he  at  last  thought  of  takir 
hat  and  sending  it  floating  a 
Then  the  peasants  thought  their 
was  drowned,  and  went  home  tc 

When,  after  the  dispersion  an< 
tion  of  Horody^ki's  detachn 
larger  corps  entered  upon  the  sc« 
position  in  a  wood  near  Radziev 
companies  which  fired  tranquill 
ants  from  a  cornfield  not  far  di 
companies  some  showed  but  li 
others  behaved  with  much  heroi 
in  either  case  got  killed.  Glisc2 
bravest  of  the  brave,  employed  oi 
was  actively  employed  in  bringin 
the  companies  until,  after  havinj 
shot  under  him,  he  was  struck 
the  last  bullet  that  was  fired.  I 
of  Wyso^ki's  staflf,  was  mortal] 
carried  back  to  Brody  to  die. 

The  Battle  of  Brody,  thei 
Polish  insurgents  a  total  and  lai 
Instead  of  making  the  attack  w 
tion  of  several  detachments,  1 
gether  4,500  men,  they  began  the 
with  only  two  detachments, 
separately  and  were  separately  r< 
the  last  militar}'  operation  on  a 
important  scale  that  the  directs 
insurrection  of  1803  tried  to  ca 
more  a  political  demonstration 
military  undertaking,  and  evei 
character  it  was  ineffective.  The 
least  chance  of  the  Poles  beii 
abroad,  unless  they  first  showed 
really  capable  of  helping  themse! 
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HEN  on  August  ist,  1894,  the 
Mikado's  Government  formally 
declared  w:ir  against  the  Chinese 
Empire,  the  first  impression  in 
ubtedly  was  that  Japan  might  win 
;s  at  the  outset,  but  would  sooner 
ushed  by  the  mere  numbers  of  the 
It  there  were  a  few  longer-sighted 
e  coming  war,  who  pointed  out 
It  would  depend  not  on  the  mere 
It  might  ultimately  be  brought 
on  both  sides,  but  on  the  question 
nand  of  the  sea  in  the  first  few 
he  struggle.  But  on  this  point, 
nion  of  experts  was  more  favour- 
la  than  Japan  ;  for  the  Chinese 
least  two  ironclads  which  were 
anything  in  the  Japanese  navy, 
ships  of  which  were  indeed  only 
ired  cruisers.  Both  navies  had 
antage  of  European  teaching  in 
and  seamanship.  It  was  supposed 
ing  else  being  equal,  the  possession 
powerful  ironclads  would  turn  the 
r  of  China. 

tset  the  Chinese  had  been  unfor- 
the  sea.  Fighting  had  begun  before 
leclaration  of  war,  the  Japanese 
Tuisers  on  the  Corean  coast  having, 
I  of  Jul}',  without  any  warning, 
1  roughly  handled  the  Chinese 
g  Yt\  which  escaped  capture  only 
ite  flight.  Later  in  the  same  day 
Kan^  one  of  the  Japanese  cruisers, 
inese  transport  K'jwshiiig^  though 
r  the  British  flag,  and  commanded 
icers.  Admiral  Ting,  an  ex-cavalr}* 
:ommanded  the  northern  Chinese 
i  that  he  would  take  the  first 
:o  avenge  what  was  regarded  in 
;  treacherous  attack  on  the  two 
Is,     He  proposed  to  his  Govern- 


ment that  he  should  at  once  take  his  fleet 
to  Chemulpo,  the  port  of  Seoul,  where  the 
Japanese  were  known  to  be  disembarking 
troops ;  and  he  promised  that  if  he  once  got 
there  he  would  destroy  both  the  covering 
fleet  and  the  transports.  Such  a  success  would 
have  decided  the  war  against  Japan,  for  the 
invasion  of  Corea  and  Manchuria  depended  on 
the  Japanese  fleet  being  able  to  convoy  the 
transports,  and  secure  the  safe  landing  of  the 
troops  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  the  supplies 
and  reinforcements  they  might  subsequently 
need.  But  the  Tsung-li-yamen  at  Pekin  was 
not  so  confident  as  the  admiral  in  the  power 
of  the  fleet ;  and,  forgetting  that  if  it  was  not 
strong  enough  to  attack  it  would  hardly  be 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  Japanese  at  bay, 
it  ordered  Ting  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and 
not  to  cruise  beyond  the  narrow  seas  between 
Port  Arthur  and  Wei-hai-wei.  This  was  adopt- 
ing a  weak  plan  of  campaign  to  begin  with,  for 
all  naval  history  goes  to  prove  that  the  best 
defence  is  in  a  vigorous  offensive. 

The  Chinese  admiral  had  at  his  disposal  the  fol- 
lowing ships,  making  in  all  a  formidable  force  : — 


Tons. 

Guns. 

Ships. 

IJ 

Notes. 

Yang  Wei    

1.350 

6 

7 

Ping  Yuen 

2.850 

3 

... 

8 

8-inch  armour    belt  ;     5 
inches  on  barbette. 

Chao  Yung  

1.350 

6 

7 

Ching  Yuen 

2.300 

S 

... 

16 

18  knots  speed. 

Kwang  Ping 

1.030 

3 

8 

Kine  Yuen 

2,8co 

4 

8 

1  9J-jnch    armour    Wt  ; 
1 '      8  inches  on  barbette. 

I^i  Yuen     

2.850 

4 

8 

Chen  Yuen 

7,430 

6 

... 

" 

\  14-inch  armour  Ixrlt. 
(^12-inch  ditto  on  turret. 

Ting  Yuen   

Chi  Yuen      

7430 
2.300 

6 

S 

12 
16 

1  Each  carrying  four  iz- 
'      inch  gun>. 
18  knots  speed. 

Kwang  Chia 

1.300 

7 

8 

1  si  Yuen      

2.355 

3 

10 

6-inch  armour  on  barbette. 

(Xo    armouc  carried   by 

The  fthips  are  placed 

55 

3 

120 

ships  unless  noted   in 

in    the    order    in 

thU  column,  which  also 

which  they  fought 

notes     heaviest     guns 

at  the  Valu,  benin- 

and  highest  speeds  in 

ning  on  the  right. 

fleet.] 
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On  board  the  flagship  he  had  with  him  the 
German  artillery  officer  Von  Hanneken,  whose 
official  position  was  that  of  inspector  of  the 
Chinese  coast  defences.  On  board  the  Chen- 
Yticn^  the  other  big  ironclad,  was  Commander 
McGiffen,  formerly  of  the  United  States  navy. 
He  was  nominally  the  second  in  command  of 
the  ship,  a  Chinese  officer  being  the  titular 
captain  of  the  vessel,  but  McGiffen  was  practi- 
cally in  charge.  Some  of  the  engineers  and 
gunnery  officers  were  Europeans  or  Americans, 
and  all  the  native  Chinese  officers  had  received 
at  least  some  training 
from  European  officers. 
The  men  were  well 
drilled,  and  the  ships 
were  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  weak  points 
of  the  fleet  were  the 
comparatively  slow 
speed  of  all  the  ships 
and  the  deficiency  of 
ammunition  for  the 
heavy  guns — a  defect 
only  revealed  by  the 
battle. 

The  most  careful 
preparations  had  been 
made  in  ever\'  other 
department.  On  the 
two  ironclads  coal  bags 
were  piled  in  a  bulwark 
eight  to  ten  feet  thick 
round  the  barbettes  to 
furnish  additional  de- 
fence, but  the  steel 
shields  which  had  been 
fitted    round    some    of 

the  big  guns  were  removed.  Tiie  experfence  of 
the  Kivauf:  Yilis  brief  acti(»n  with  the  Japanese 
cruisers  had  shown  that  the>e  thin  shields  did 
more  harm  than  good.  Tlit-y  were  just  strong 
enough  to  burst  shells  that  otherwise  would  have 
flown  harmlessly  over  the  heads  of  the  gunners. 
The  boats  were  also  removed,  with  the  exception 
of  one  in  each  ship.  It  was  felt  that  they  would 
be  knocked  to  pieces  early  in  the  battle,  and 
in  any  case  no  quarter  was  expected  in  case  of 
disaster,  so  that  the  boats  were  not  likely  to 
be  of  much  use.  Orders  were  given  that  the 
decks  were  to  be  thoroughly  drenched  with 
the  fire-hose  before  going  into  action,  and 
they  were  also  strewn  with  sand  to  prevent 
slipping.  It  would  have  been  well  if  at  the 
same  time  the  Chinese  commanders  had  got 
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rid  of  the  lacquered  woodwork  th 
the  bows  of  several  of  their  shi 
to  be  highly  inflammable,  and  wa 
much  trouble  during  the  battle. 

The  Chinese  guns  were  mostly 
and  Armstrongs.  They  had  a 
guns,  but  only  three  of  the  new  c 
was  known  that  the  Japanese 
chiefly  of  swift  modem  cruisers,  p: 
by  the  armoured  and  curved  dc 
the  water-line,  and  armed  witl: 
armour-piercing  guns  and   a  lai 

quick-fii 
pable  of 
r  stream  • 
at  the 
five  to 
But  Ad 
his  E 
Ameria 
were  ne 
dent  th: 
once  c< 
quarters 
panese, 
of  the 
would  d 
their  m< 
tected  e 
OnTl 
2nd,  th< 
the  dec] 
Admira 
with  his 
Arthur, 
stricted 
neighbo 
but  he 
the  Japanese  fleet  was  not  fai 
he  would  fall  in  with  it,  and  1 
tunity  of  seeing  what  his  big  gu 
make  good  the  promises  he  ha 
Government.  He  was  not  on) 
success,  but  in  a  savagely  truci 
witness  the  following  order  whi< 
to  the  fleet  as  soon  as  it  was  well 
**  If  the  enemy  shows  the  whit 
the  Chinese  ensign,  give  no  quart< 
firing  till  he  is  sunk." 

Later  in  the  day  he  signalled  : 
**  Let  each  oflScer  and  man  do 
country  to-morrow.      I  expect   i 
you   on  a  victory  over  the  em 
afternoon.'* 
But  to-morrow  afternoon  cam 
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no  sight  of  the  enemy.  Before  the  end  of  the 
week  Ting  was  back  at  Port  Arthur,  having 
gained  nothing  by  his  cruise  but  some  exer- 
cise for  his  officers  and  men.  Meanwhile,  the 
Japanese  fleet  was  protecting  the  disembarkation 
of  the  invading  army  in  Corea  ;  but  it  found 
time  in  the  inter\'al  between  two  of  these 
descents  to  reconnoitre  Wei-hai-wei,  exchang- 
ing a  few  shots  at  long  range  with  the  seaward 
forts.  The  orders  sent  to  Admiral  Ting  by  his 
Government  had  practically  given  Admiral  Ito 
and  the  Japanese  fleet  the  command  of  the  sea 
at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  war. 

August  passed  without  the  Chinese  fleet  doing 
anything  but  lie  at  anchor  in  its  fortified  har- 
bours, or  cruise  peacefully  in  waters  into  which 
the  Japanese  had  as  yet  no  reason  to  venture. 
Ting  was  indignant  at  the  inglorious  part 
assigned  to  him,  and  eager  for  an  opportunity 
of  showing  how  little  foundation  there  was  for 
the  rumours  which  attributed  the  inaction  ot 
his  squadron  to  his  own  want  of  courage  and 
enterprise.  Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  armies 
were  steadily  overrunning  Corea.  The  second 
week  of  September  brought  news  of  the  advance 
on  Pin-yang,  and  then  the  chief  anxiety  of  the 
Chinese  Government  was  to  rapidly  reinforce 
the  army  that  was  being  assembled  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  Yalu  River,  the  stream 
which  forms  the  boundary-  between  Corea  and 
Manchuria.  Admiral  Ting  was  directed  to 
act  as  convoy  to  the  transports  engaged  in  this 
work. 

On  Saturday,  September  the  15th,  his  fleet, 
consisting  of  1 1  warships,  4  gunboats,  and  6 
torpedo  boats,  assembled  at  Ta-lien-wan  Bay, 
near  Port  Arthur,  and  was  there  joined  by 
6  transports,  which  had  on  board  some  4,500 
troops,  with  80  guns.  The  day  was  spent  in 
completing  the  cargoes  of  the  transports  and 
coaling  the  fleet,  and,  shortly  after  midnight, 
the  whole  fleet  of  warships  and  transports  put 
out  to  sea.  On  the  Sunday  afternoon  the 
war>hips  anchored  just  outside  the  mouth  ot 
the  Yalu  River,  while  the  transports,  escorted 
by  some  of  the  lighter  vessels,  went  up  the 
river  to  disembark  the  troops  and  guns  near 
the  southern  end  of  the  Chinese  entrenchments. 

On  that  same  day,  Sunday,  September  16th, 
Ito.  the  Japanese  admiral,  had  been  engaged 
in  precisely  the  same  task  as  his  Chinese  rival, 
the  place  where  the  Japanese  disembarked  under 
cover  of  his  fleet  being  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  southward  down  the  coast,  and  the  troops 
being  destined    to    take   part   in   the  advance 


against   the   line  of  the  Yalu  River. 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  troops  ha\*ing 
landed,  Ito  put  out  to  sea.     The  foUo' 
the  force  under  his  command  : — 
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The  ships  were  divided  into  two  squadi 
van  squadron  consisting  of  the  cruisen 
JVantwa  Kan^  Takachico^  and  Akitsusk 
the  main  squadron,  formed  of  the  flag! 
sushtma^  her  sister  ship  the  Ikiisushimc 
Hasidatc^  Fuso^  Chiyoda^  Hiyci\  and  A 
the  armed  transport  Saikio, 

The  swiftest  ship  in  the  fleet  was  the 
a  splendid  cruiser,  launched  in  1 892  at 
with  a  speed  of  twenty-three  knots 
armament  of  44  Armstrong  quick-fir 
four  heaviest  guns,  6-inch  Armstroi 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  piercing  ten 
armour,  and  only  two  of  the  Chinese  shi 
anything  thicker  than  this.  When  all 
were  in  action  she  could  discharge  ne 
pounds  weight  of  shells  every  minute.  1 
firing  gun  is  a  weapon  that  is  so  moui 
be  swung  about  and  levelled  at  the  ma; 
as  easily  as  a  rifle.  The  breech  of)e; 
and  shell  and  cartridge  are  slipped  in 
in  a  brass  case.  Then  a  single  movem 
and  locks  the  breech,  and  the  marks 
does  the  aiming  fires  it  by  touching  a  t 
the  recoil  being  taken  up  by  the  mouni 
the  gun  coming  back  smartly  into  po 
moment  after  the  discharge.  The 
fljet  bristled  with  these  formidable  wea 

The  Akaf^i  and  the  Saikio  were  the  < 
in  the  Japanese  fleet  that  were  entirel; 
protection,   either  in    the    shape   of  ' 
partial   side   armour,  or  the  curved 
deck    below    the   water-line.      They 
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speed  to  the  Chinese  ;  though  no 
as  so  fast  as  the  Yoshtno,  Finally, 
It  proved,  they  had  the  great  ad- 
being  abundantly  supplied  with 
for  their  guns. 

formidable  fleet  Ito  steamed  slowly 
h-westward  during  Sunday  night, 
nday  morning  he  was  off  the  island 
ao.  He  had  heard  that  Ting  had 
the  harbour  inside  the  island  as 
s  for  the  fleet,  and  his  lookouts 
J  channel  and  the  bay  with  their 
)ut  there  were  only  a  few  fishing- 
;ht,  and  at  seven  a.m.  the  fleet 
ing  north-eastward.  It  was  a  fine 
ling.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  and 
ly  just  enough  of  a  breeze  to  ripple 
»f  the  water.  It  must  have  been  a 
3  have  seen  the  long  line  of  warships 
r  way  through  the  blue  waters,  all 
white  paint,  the  chrysanthemum  of 
g  like  a  golden  shield  on  every  bow, 
le  emblem  flying  in  red  and  white 
masthead.  Some  miles  away  to 
le  rocky  coast  and  the  blue  hills 
a,  with  many  an  island,  and  here 
little  bay  with  its  fishing  villages. 
•  side,  the  waters  of  the  wide  Corean 
d  to  an  unbroken  horizon.  Towards 
:k  the  hills  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
head.  Ito  had  in  his  leading  ship, 
,  a  cruiser  that  would  have  made 
cout.  In  any  European  navy  she 
been  steaming  some  miles  ahead 
igues  with,  perhaps,  another  quick 
1  her  and  the  fleet  to  pass  on  her 
:  Ito  seems  to  have  done  no  scout- 
have  kept  his  ships  in  single  line 
a  small  internal  between  the  van 
in  squadron.  At  half-past  eleven 
^n  far  away  on  the  starboard  bow, 
being  east-north-east.  It  appeared 
1  a  number  of  steamers  in  line,  on 
The  course  was  altered  and  the 
sed.  Ito  believed  that  he  had  the 
t  in  front  of  him.  And  he  was 
smoke  was  that  of  Ting's  ironclads 
anchored  in  line,  with  steam  up, 
louth  of  the  Yalu. 
ly  morning  the  Chinese  crews  had 
d  at  their  guns,  and  a  little  before 
he  cooks  were  busy  getting  dinner 
^kout  men  at  several  of  the  mast- 
;o  call  (Wt  that  they  saw  the  smoke 
set   AWliy  cm   the  horizon  to  the 


south-west.  Admiral  Ting  was  as  eager  for  the 
fight  as  his  opponents.  At  once  he  signalled  to 
his  fleet  to  weigh  anchor,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  ran  up  the  signal  to  clear  for  action. 

The  same  signal  was  made  by  Admiral  Ito 
half-an-hour  later,  as  his  ships  came  in  sight 
of  the  Chinese  line  of  battle.  The  actual 
moment  was  five  minutes  past  noon,  but  it 
was  not  until  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later 
that  the  fleets  had  closed  sufficiently  near  for 
the  actual  fight  to  begin  at  long  range.  This 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  was  a  time  of  anxious, 
eager  expectation  for  both  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
Commander  McGiffen  of  the  Chen  Yuen  has 
given  a  striking  description  of  the  scene  when 
**  the  deadly  space  '*  between  the  two  fleets  was 
narrowing,  and  all  were  watching  for  the  flash 
and  smoke  of  the  first  gun  : — "  The  twenty-two 
ships,-'  he  says,  "  trim  and  fresh-looking  in  their 
paint  and  their  bright  new  bunting,  and  gay 
with  fluttering  signal-flags,  presented  such  a 
holiday  aspect  that  one  found  difficulty  in 
realising  that  they  were  not  there  simply  for 
a  friendly  meeting.  But,  looking  closer  on  the 
Chen  Yncn^  one  could  see  beneath  this  gaiety 
much  that  was  sinister.  Dark-skinned  men, 
with  queues  tightly  coiled  round  their  heads, 
and  with  arms  bared  to  the  elbow,  clustered 
along  the  decks  in  groups  at  the  guns,  waiting 
impatiently  to  kill  or  be  killed.  Sand  was 
sprinkled  along  the  decks,  and  more  was  kept 
handy  against  the  time,  when  they  might  be- 
come slippery.  In  the  superstructures,  and 
down  out  of  sight  in  the  bowels  of  the  ship, 
were  men  at  the  shell  whips  and  ammunition 
hoists  and  in  the  torpedo  room.  Here  and 
there  a  man  lay  flat  on  the  deck,  with  a  charge 
of  powder — fifty  pounds  or  more — in  his  arms, 
waiting  to  spring  up  and  pass  it  on  when  it 
should  be  wanted.  The  nerves  of  the  men 
below  deck  were  in  extreme  tension.  On  deck 
one  could  see  the  approaching  enemy,  but  below 
nothing  was  known,  save  that  any  moment 
might  begin  the  action,  and  bring  in  a  shell 
through  the  side.  Once  the  battle  had  begun 
they  were  all  right  ;  but  at  first  the  strain  was 
intense.  The  fleets  closed  on  each  other  rapidly. 
My  crew  was  silent.  The  sub-lieutenant  in  the 
military  f6retop  was  taking  sextant  angles  and 
announcing  the  range,  and  exhibiting  an  appro- 
priate small  signal-flag.  As  each  range  was  called, 
the  men  at  the  guns  would  lower  the  sight -bars, 
each  gun  captain,  lanyard  in  hand,  keeping  his 
gun  trained  on  the  enemy.  Through  the  venti- 
lators could  be  heard   the  beats  of  ihft  ^\.^^tcv 
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pumps  ;  for  all  the  lines  of  hose  were  joined  up 
and  spouting  water,  so  that,  in  case  of  fire,  no 
time  need  be  lost.  *  6,000  metres  !  * — *  5,800  !  * — 
*  *6oo  !  * — *  *500  !  * — *  5400  !  *  The  crisis  was 
rapidly  approaching.  Every  man's  ner\'es  were 
in  a  state  of  tension,  which  was  greatly  relieved 
as  a  huge  cloud  of  white  smoke,  belching  from 
the  Ting  Yuen^s  starboard  barbette,  opened 
the  ball." 

The  shot  fell  a  little  ahead  of  the   Yoshino^ 
throwing    up    a  tall  column    of   white  water. 
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Admiral  Ito,  in  his  official  report,  notes  that 
this  first  shot  was  fired  at  ten  minutes  to  one. 
The  range,  as  noted  ow  the  Cheu  Yuc/t^  was 
5,200  yards,  or  a  little  over  three  and  a  half 
miles.  The  heavy  barbette  and  bow  guns  of 
the  C^r//  Yuc/t  and  other  ships  now  joined  in,  but 
still  the  Japanese  van  squadron  came  on  without 
replying.  F'or  five  minutes  the  firing  was  all  on 
the  side  of  the  Chinese.  The  space  between  the 
Japanese  van  and  the  hostile  line  had  diminished 
to  3,000  yards — a  little  under  two  miles.  The 
Ynshtno^  the  leading  ship,  was  heading  for  the 
centre  <»f  the  Chinese  line,  but  obliquely,  so  as 
to  pass  diagonally  along  the  front  of  the  Chinese 
riglit  wing.  At  fi\c  minutes  to  one  her  power- 
ful fonvard  battery  of  quick-firers  opened  on  the 
Chinese,  sending  out  a  storm  of  shells,  most  of 
which  fell  in  the  water  just  ahead  of  the  Tiug 


and  Chen  Yuen,  Their  first  effect 
the  decks,  barbettes,  and  bridge 
ironclads  with  the  geysers  of  wat< 
their  impact  with  the  waves.  In 
every  man  on  deck  was  soaked  to  t 
by  one  the  other  ships  along  the 
opened  fire, and  then,  as  the  range  st 
the  Chinese  machine-guns,  Ho) 
Nordenfelts,  added  their  sharp,  gr 
to  the  deeper  chorus  of  the  heaviei 

And  now  the  fire  began  to  tell  ( 
A  12-inch  shell  from  one  of  the 
ironclads  had  burst  fairly  on  the  i 
the  cruisers  in  the  Japanese  van. 
the  Japanese  quick-firers  were  bur 
decks  of  the  Chinese  ships,  cutting 
killing  and  wounding  men,  and  all 
fires  in  the  woodwork.  The  armo 
and  central  citadels  of  the  Tt'i 
Chen  Yuen  were  especially  the 
Japanese  fire.  The  din  of  the 
bursting  projectiles  was  like  a  cont 
but  the  armour  held  its  own.  The 
Japanese  guns  ought  to  have  pi< 
and  again,  but  the  actual  results 
to  a  number  of  deep  dents  and  g 
massive  plates.  But  through  th< 
structures  the  shells  crashed  like  p€ 
glass,  the  only  eflfect  of  the  met 
to  burst  the  shell  as  it  went  throw 
space  within  with  flying  fragment 
volumes  of  poisonous  smoke. 

For  every  shot  from  the  Chine 
were  a  dozen  from  the  Japanese.  '. 
having  reached  the  extreme  right  i 
line,  now  turned  to  starboard,  » 
round  on  the  other  side  of  it. 
ships  were  under  easy  steam,  adv; 
at  the  rate  of  about  six  knots  i 
those  on  the  flanks  did  not  keep 
well,  and  were  a  little  astern  c 
hence  the  report  at  first  spread 
Ting  had  fought  with  his  ships 
As  the  vanguard  squadron  of  the  J 
round  the  Chinese  right  and  open 
sterns  of  the  ships,  the  main 
engaging  their  bow  guns,  the  ri^ 
weakest  part  of  the  Chinese  lin» 
taken  between  two  fires.  Follow 
the  main  squadron,  led  by  the 
now  swept  round  the  right  of  Ti 
the  position  of  the  two  fleets  was 
Japanese  being  between  the  Chi 
river  mouth  for  a  few  moments. 

It  was  now  that  a  gallant  act  ^ 
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w  the  Hiyet\  the  weakest  and 

\  J;ip;inei«  ships.     She  was  the  last 

i£  line,  and  had  fallen  so  far  astern 

tclt    that    to  attempt   to   get 

right  wotdd  be  to  ri»ii  the 

cot   off  from    his  colleagues  and 

le  took  a  bold  course    to   rejoin. 

cm  tn  tlic  centre  of  the  Chine.se 

ru!>hed  down   the   narrow 


a  barbette  ahead  and  astern,  the  barbettes  being 
connected  by  passages  running  along  each  ^ide 
of  a  central  deck  s^tructure.  On  top  of  this  were 
mounted  machine -guns,  and  outside  passages 
were  wt^odcn  cabins,  oil-painted  and  varnished. 
The  Japanese  shells  set  the  cabins  and  side 
passages  on  6re.  It  became  impossible  either 
lo  bring  up  ammunition  for  the  heaw  guns  in 
the   barbettes,   or   to   work   the   machine-guns 
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I  at  lie  had  been  for  a  long 
\  of  the  action.    He  was  brought 

ll    iTiJ  TviiM  r.  .r  Imv  cowardice 

tile  iRxi  .'-jiip  in  the  line, 
:irnpJe   uf    the    1st   IWw, 
tin:  Japane^*  fire,  she  steamed 
•unm  Bay,  and  was  wrecked  the 
on  a  reef  al  its  entrance     The 
extreme  ngh!  c^f  the  Chinese 
lud    Yang  \Va — had  a  more 
jt  wi^rc  almost  aj^  quickly  put 
cith  ^ '       *     '  '      lame 

i  a  i>^  ^ed  in 


overhead.  The  two  hapless  cruisers,  each  a  mass 
of  fiame  and  black  smoke,  were  headed  for  the 
shore.  The  Saikm  pursued  them»  but  was 
scared  off  by  two  gunboats  and  the  Chinese 
torpedo  boats  coming  to  the  rescue  from  the 
mouth  of  tlvc  Yalu  Kivcr,  But  the  result  ot 
all  this  was  that  of  the  ten  ships  that  had 
formed  t!ie  Chinese  lijie  at  the  beginning  ol 
the  battle  only  six  remained — the  Tmg  Yum 
and  Chen  Yum  lying  clo^e  together,  the  Ch 
Ynfn  a  little  to  their  left*  and  the  Lai  Yum. 
King  Yum ^  and  Kwang  Ping  on  their  right 

But  the  Japanese  were  not  unscathed,      i  he 
/Jivei  wa^  so  hadly  damaged  ih^kl  &Ut:  At^^  <3wX 
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of  the  fight.  The  Akagi  had  her  mast  shot 
awav.  it>  fall  killing  her  captain.  Commander 
Sakamoto  ;  and  her  two  officers  next  in  rank, 
Lieutenants  Sasaki  and  Sato,  were  severely 
wounded.  She  had  to  haul  out  of  action  for 
a  while  to  clear  her  decks.  The  armed  trans- 
port Siiikio  had  soon  after  to  drop  out  of  line 
with  her  funnel  riddled  and  her  steam  pipes 
damaged. 

Had  the  Chinese  heen  as  well  provided  with 
ammunition  as  the  Japanese,  they  might  have 
done  still  better ;  but  soon  after  the  battle  began 
it  was  found  that  they  were  short  of  shell  for  the 
big  guns.  Most  of  the  projectiles  used  by  the 
Chinese  were  only  what  are  known  as  armour- 
piercing  projectiles,  or  long  solid  shot.  These 
could  not  either  set  the  fittings  of  the  Japanese 
ships  on  fire,  or  scatter  death  and  confusion 
among  the  crews,  like  the  heavy  shells.  Before 
long  in  most  of  the  Chinese  ships  the  gunners 
were  all  but  fighting  among  themselves  for  the 
few  shells  that  were  available,  but  all  the  while 
the  fier}-  storm  from  the  Japanese  quick-firers 
did  not  slacken  for  a  moment.  For  the  most 
part,  the  Chinese  faced  it  like  heroes.  There 
were  cowards  here  and  there.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  most  battles.  Thus  early  in  the  fight 
Commander  McGiffen,  going  below  to  see  what 
was  wrong  with  the  revolving  gear  of  one  of  the 
barbette  guns,  felt  himself  pushed  back  from 
the  recess  under  the  barbette,  and  heard 
the  voice  of  his  navigating  lieutenant  saying 
to  him,  **  You  can't  hide  here.  There  are  too 
man\'  of  us  here  already  '' ;  and  he  saw  a  group 
of  frightened  men  cowering  in  the  recess.  Rut 
above,  in  the  barbette,  the  men  were  standing 
to  their  guns  under  a  deadly  fire.  The  gunnery 
lieutenant,  Tsao  Kai,  was  wounded,  and  passed 
down  ;  but  his  younger  brother  — a  mere  hov— - 
who  had  come  on  board  fc»r  a  holiday,  stayed 
above  in  the  barbette  helping  the  men.  and, 
wonderful  to  say,  was  the  only  one  in  the  place 
who  escaped  without  a  wound.  The  captain 
of  one  of  the  guns  had  his  head  swept  oflf  by 
a  shell  a.s  he  took  the  lanyard  to  fire.  One 
of  his  men  caught  the  headless  corpse,  swung 
it  out  of  the  way,  took  the  lanyard,  glanced 
along  the  sights,  and  fired  with  hardly  a 
moment's  delay.  Grander  still  was  the  courage 
of  the  engineers  ot  the  ill-fated  Lnt  Yitrii. 
Tile  deck  of  the  ship  t«M)k  fire.  When  it  v.as 
extinguished,  luuirs  after  the  battle,  the  iron 
girders  on  which  it  was  laid  were  all  bent 
and  twisted.  But  down  below,  in  the  engine- 
room,  the  enjfineers  stuck  to  their  posts.     With 


hardly  any  light,  with  most  of  the 
blocked  or  cut  off,  and  with  the  1 
two  hundred  degrees,  they  obeyed 
sent  down  by  the  tube  from  the  com 
which  remained  intact.  They  wei 
scorched  and  burned  ;  some  were  I: 
were  in  the  doctor's  hands,  and 
But,  nevertheless,  down  in  the  dej 
burning  ship  they  did  their  duty  ji 
were  going  on  well. 

Fire  had  so  far  been  the  chief  er 
Chinese  ships.  But  one  of  the  fe^ 
on  the  right  of  the  line  met  w: 
terrible  fate.  The  Cht  Yuen  wa 
little  cruiser,  and  her  captain,  Tan, 
Chinese  officer,  daringly  but  imprui 
to  measure  her  strength  with  that 
more  pow^erful  ships  of  the  Ja 
squadron.  She  had  received  sevei 
she  closed  with  them,  when,  sudd 
the  water-line  by  a  heavy  projectile 
over,  and  then  plunged,  bow  foren 
sea,  both  her  screws  whizzing  in 
she  went  down.  Seven  only  of  hei 
picked  up  clinging  to  wreckage.  1 
chief  engineer,  Mr.  Purvis,  went  do\ 
Captain  Tang  tried  to  float  on  an 
drowned  by  a  big  dog  of  his  swir 
him  and  putting  its  forefeet  on  his  si 

The  battle  had  now  lasted  far  in 
noon.  Five  only  of  Ting's  orig 
battle  were  left — the  two  heavy  ii 
three  smaller  ships.  The  van  squ 
up  on  one  side  of  the  two  ironch 
main  squadron  on  the  other,  and  pou 
centrated  fire,  some  of  the  Japanese 
their  broadsides  simultaneously  b} 
after  training  the  guns,  so  that  all 
single  point.  P^xposed  to  this  storr 
two  Chinese  ships  lost  heavily  ir 
w(^unded  ;  but  their  armour,  and 
vital  parts  of  each  ship,  remained  in 
and  signal  halyards  had  been  long 
away,  and  all  the  signalmen  killed  • 
but  the  two  ships  conformed  to 
movements,  and  made  a  splendid 
Admiral  Ting  had  been  insensib 
hours  at  the  outset  of  the  battle.  ] 
too  close  to  one  of  his  own  big  gu; 
form  above  its  muzzle,  and  had  beei 
the  upward  and  backward  concussic 
but  he  had  recovered  consciousness, 
wounded  by  a  burst  shell,  was  brave 
ing  his  ship.  Von  Hanneken  was  s 
in  one  of  the  barbettes.    The  shi[ 
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the  hose  kept  the  flames  under, 
f//  was  almost  in  the  same  plight, 
der,  McGiffen,  had  had  several 
js.  When  at  last  the  lacquered 
her  forecastle  caught  fire,  and  the 
to  go  fonvard  and  put  it  out  un- 
went  with  them,  he  led  the  party, 
ing  down  to  move  something  on 

when  a  shot  passed  between  his 
s,  woujiding  both  his  wrists.  At 
ne  he  was  struck  down  by  an 
•  him.  When  he  recovered  from 
ound  himself  in  a  terrible  position. 

wounded  on  the  forecastle,  and 
►f  him  he  saw  the  muzzle  of  one 

barbette  guns  come  sweeping 
md  then  sink  a  little,  as  the 
;d  it  on  a  Japanese  ship,  never 
he  lay  just  below  the  line  of  fire. 

to  tr}*  to  attract  their  attention, 
nute  he  would  have  been  caught 
St.  With  a  great  effort  he  rolled 
le  edge  of  the  forecastle,  dropping 
•ubbish  on  the  main  deck,  and 
ir  of  the  gun  as  he  fell, 
i  were  found  in  the  Chen  Yucns 
t  this  time,  and  one  of  these  was 
ladly  effect,  showing  what  the 
t  have  done  if  they  had  been 
d  with  such  missiles.  Admiral 
)rt,  fixes  the  time  at  3.26,  and  says 
rhich  did  such  damage  came  from 
///  but  it  seems  certain  that  he 
d  that  it  was  her  sister  ship  that 
sd  at  the  Matsushima^  Ito's  flag- 
among  her  bow  guns.  The  long 
lounted  in  the  bow,  was  put  out 
nailer  gun  was  blown  from  its 
id  thrown  overboard  ;  between 
:  men  and  officers  strewed  the 
id  wounded  ;  and  the  ship  was 
le  drew  out  of  the  line,  Ito  trans- 
to  the  Hasidate,  It  was  with  the 
:y  that  the  fire  was  first  kept  from 

and  then  put  out.  And  all  this 
ione  by  a  single  12-inch  shell. 
ever,  that  there  were  a  number 
led  behind  the  big  bow  gun,  and 
1  was  partly  due  to  these  being 
exploding  Chinese  shell.  Com- 
fen  asserts  that  the  shell  killed 
nearly  a  hundred  Japanesj  ;  but 
aggeration.  The  total  loss  on 
tsushimay  from  first  to  last,  was 
i  meiif  and  it  is  more  likely  that 


the  Japanese  account  is  true,  which  makes  forty 
the  butcher's  bill  for  this  successful  shot.  It 
says  something  for  Ito's  courage  that  his  ship 
lost  more  men  than  any  other  in  his  fleet.  But 
the  strange  chances  of  war  are  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Chiyoda^  which  was  close  to  the 
Matsushtma  throughout  the  battle,  had  not 
a  single  officer  or  man  killed  or  wounded. 

The  battle  now  resolved  itself  into  a  close 
cannonade  of  the  two  ironclads  by  the  main 
body  of  the  Japanese  fleet,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  ships  kept  up  a  desultory  fight  with  the 
three  other  Chinese  ships  and  the  gunboats. 
The  torpedo  boats  seem  to  have  done  nothing. 
Commander  McGiffen  says  that  their  engines  had 
been  worn  out,  and  their  fittings  shaken  to  pieces, 
by  their  being  recklessly  used  as  ordinary  steam 
launches  in  the  weeks  before  the  battle.  The 
torpedoes  fired  from  the  tubes  of  the  battleships 
were  few  in  number,. and  all  missed  their  mark, 
one,  at  least,  going  harmlessly  under  a  ship  at 
which  it  was  fired  at  a  range  of  only  fifty  yards. 
The  Japanese  used  no  torpedoes.  It  is  even  said 
that,  by  a  mistake,  they  sailed  without  a  supply 
of  these  weapons.  Nor  was  the  ram  used  any- 
where. Once  or  twice  a  Chinese  ship  tried  to 
run  down  a  Japanese,  but  the  swifter  and 
handier  vessels  of  Ito's  squadron  easily  avoided 
all  such  attacks.  The  Yalu  fight  was  from  first 
to  last  an  artillery  battle. 

And  the  end  of  it  came  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly. The  Chen  Yuen  and  the  Ting  Yuen 
were  both  running  short  of  ammunition.  The 
latter  had  been  hit  more  than  four  hundred 
times  without  her  armour  being  pierced,  and 
the  former,  at  least  as  often.  One  of  the  Clien 
Yucn^s  hea\y  guns  had  its  mountings  damaged, 
but  otherwise  she  was  yet  ser\'iceable.  Still, 
she  had  been  severely  battered,  had  lost  a  great 
part  of  her  crew,  and  her  slow  fire  must  have 
told  the  Japanese  that  she  was  economising  her 
ammunition,  which  was  now  all  solid  shot.  But 
about  half-past  five  Ito  signalled  to  his  fleet  to 
retire.  The  two  Chinese  ironclads  followed 
them  for  a  couple  of  miles,  sending  an  occasional 
shot  after  them  ;  then  the  Japanese  main 
squadron  suddenly  circled  round  as  if  to  renew 
the  action,  and,  towards  six  o'clock,  there  v/as 
a  brisk  exchange  of  fire  at  long  range.  When 
Ito  again  ceased  fire,  the  Chen  Yuen  had  just 
three  projectiles  left  for  her  heavy  guns.  If  he 
had  kept  on  for  a  few  minutes  longer  the  two 
Chinese  ships  would  have  been  at  his  mercy. 

The  van  squadron,  which  had  sunk  with  its 
fire  the  burning  Ting  Yucn^  followed  the  \sc&k[i 
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squadron  at  a  long  interval.  The  ironclads 
could  not  have  prevented  it  from  sinking  every- 
one of  the  disabled  Chinese  ships  if  it  had 
remained  on  the  scene  of  the  battle. 

As  the  sun  went  down  over  the  land  to  the 
westward,  the  remains  of  the  Chine^  fleet  had 
assembled,  and  was  slowly  steaming  for  Port 
Arthur.  The  two  ironclads  led  the  way.  Then 
came  the  Lai  Yuen^  with  her  deck  still  on  fire  in 
places,  and  the  Ching  Yucn^  Ping  Yuen  ^dUidKwang 
Ping^  all  with  decks  strewed  with  dead,  and 
magazines  empty.  Far  astern  the  flames  from  the 
abandoned  Chao  Yung  marked  the  scene  of  the 
battle.  Even  after  darkness  set  in  the  Japanese 
cruisers  were  seen  for  some  time  moving  on  a 
parallel  course  to  the  eastward,  their  white  sides 
reflecting  the  moonlight.  Towards  midnight 
they  disappeared.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
Chinese  fleet  approached  Port  Arthur,  no  hostile 
flag  was  in  sight. 

Ito's  retirement  has  never  yet  been  fully 
explained.  In  his  report  to  the  Mikado  he 
wrote  : — **  About  5.30  p.m.,  seeing  that  the 
Ting  Yuen  and  the  Chen  Yuen  had  been  joined 
by  other  ships,  and  that  my  van  .squadron  was 
separated  by  a  great  distance  from  my  main 
force,  and  considering  that  sunset  was  approach- 
ing, I  discontinued  the  action,  and  recalled  my 
main  squadron  by  signal.  As  the  enemy's 
vessels  proceeded  on  a  southerly  course,  I 
assumed  that  they  were  making  for  Wei-hai- 
wei  ;  and  having  reassembled  the  fleet,  I 
steamed  upon  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  parallel 
course  to  that  of  the  foe,  with  the  intention 
of  renewing  the  engagement  in  the  morning, 
for  I  deemed  that  a  night  action  might  be 
disadvantageous,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  the 
ships  becoming  separated  in  the  darkness,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  tdrpedo  boats 
in  company.  I  lost  sight,  however,  of  the 
Chinese,  and  at  daylight  saw  no  signs  of  the  foe." 

The  explanation  is  but  a  lame  one.  The 
** other  ships"  that  joined  the  Chinese  iron- 
clads can  (»nlv  have  been  the  gunboats  from 
the  river  mouth.  If  Ito  had  held  on  doggedly 
for  what  was  left  of  daylight,  and  used  his 
electric  search -lights  to  supplement  the  moon- 
light when  darkness  came  on,  he  might  have 
lompleted  the  destruction  of  thj  Chinese  fleet. 
It  looks  very  much  as  it  the  real  rea.son  wa^ 
that  both  he  and  his  (»rticer>  ami  men  were 
tired  out  with  the  exertion  of  a  five-hour>'  battle, 
and  unfavourably  impressed  by  the  desperate 
resistance  that  had  been  made  by  the  two 
ironclad>. 


It  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  was 
first  both  sides  claimed  the  victory, 
sequent  events  amply  proved,  it  wa 
gain  for  the  Japanese,  who,  without 
single  ship,  destroyed  half  the  enem 
and  so  demoralised  what  was  left  o 
no  further  effort  was  made  by  the  C 
keep  the  seas,  their  ships  being  thence 
used  for  harbour  defence.  The  Japan 
to  have  understated  the  damage  don 
ships,  at  first  refusing  to  admit  that  an 
were  seriously  injured.  If  the  offic 
the  killed  and  wounded  issued  by  th 
Government  some  two  months  later 
a  naval  action  is  far  from  being  as  saq 
affair  for  the  victors  as  it  was  in  Nelso 

According  to  this  narrative  staten 
the  Matsushima  had  the  heavy  loift  % 
killed  and  3  wounded j  and  33  men  kfll 
wounded,  and  the  Hiyei  lost  56  .^ 
men,  no  other  ship  had  any  serious  Jqi 
the  Itsukushima  is  said  to  have  haft 
wounded,  and  30  men  killed  and  ifOfV 
Hasidate^  2  killed  and  10  wounded-;, 
14;  the  Yoshino^  which  led  the  w 
only  1 1  ;  the  SaikiOy  the  same  n« 
Akagiy  28  ;  the  Akitsushtma^  15  ;  the. 
an  officer  and  2  men  wounded ;  the  AS^ 
I  man  wounded ;  and  the  Chiyoda^  Of 
man  or  oflficer  touched.  This  is  m 
result.     The  total  loss  is  stated  at — 


Killed. 

Woundad. 

Officers     ... 

10 

26 

Men 

80 

188 

90 


204 


There  is  no  precise  record  of  the  Ch 
but  it  must  have  far  exceeded  these 
figures. 

As  for  the  lesson  to  be  learned 
battle,  before  the  details  were  knowr 
land  it  was  supposed  that  it  went 
that  lightly-armoured  cruisers  with  qi 
guns  were  more  than  a  match  for  b 
But  the  Yalu  fight  had  nonsuch  mo 
Tinz  Yuen  and  the  C/ien  Yuen  cannoi 
pared  in  cither  defensive  power  or  g 
with  niodtrn  European  battleships, 
those  which  form  the  chief  featur 
Engli.sh  and  French  Mediterranean  I 
even  these  inferior  battleships  wer 
defy  the  attempts  of  the  Japanese  < 
crush  them.  There  was  a  moment 
two  Chinese  ironclads  successfully  sta 
eight  Japanese  cruisers.    Had  the  CI 
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Ity  of   heavy    shells,    they  would    no   dcntbt 

dealt  their  opponents  not  ontr,  but  many 

blows  as  that  which  nearly  wrecked  the 

ktmn,   and    put    her   out   of    action    for 

r.      It  was.  the  peculation  and  corruption 

Chinese  admiralty,  so  far  as  supplies  were 

led,  which  enabled  the  Japanese  cruisers 


other  inflammable  material  in  the  deck  fittings 
and  superstructures  of  battleships.  This  has 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  minor  changes  in  the 
designs  of  European  ships.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  hardly 
represents  what  a  fight  between  tw*o  European 
navies  would  be  like.    Probably  in  such  a  battle, 


>*  *  I  r  >    1 1  h.    *■;  t^.L  k- A  L. K  L 1 1 
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>  make  such  a  good  fight  against  the  Chinese 

nips.      If  a   couple   of  our   ships   of  the 

i  class  had  been  in  the  place  of  the  two 

k  the  result  of  the  experiment  would  have 

k  very   different.      The  Yalu   fight   showed 

the  cruiser  could  do,  but,  if  anything,  it 

more  clearly  than  ever  the  value  of  the 

On  a  point   of  detail,  it  afforded  a  valuable 
ks&on-*namely,   the  danger  of  woodwork    and 


though  the  gun  would  be  the  chief  w*eapon, 
the  torpedo  and  even  the  ram  would  count  for 
something. 

Of  the  tales  told  of  strange  injuries  receive*.l 
during  the  fight  one  is  worth  noting.  An  officer 
of  the  Chen  Yuen  put  his  hand  on  an  iron  plate 
where  a  shot  had  just  scored  it,  in  order  to  see 
the  result.  Half  the  skin  came  off^  and  his  hand 
was  horribly  burned ;  for*  as  the  result  of  the 
bluw^  the  plate  was  in  a  glowing  heat. 
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WAR  between  France  and  Germany 
had  been  declared  on  19th  July, 
1870  ;  and  asearly  as  August  2nd 
— so  swiftly  had  been  accom- 
plished the  work  of  mobilising  the  hosts  of  the 
Fatherland  as  the  *'  Watch  on  the  Rhine  " 
— King  William  of  Prussia,  now  in  his  seven- 
tieth year,  took  command  of  the  united  German 
armies  at  Mayence. 

These  armies  were  three  in  number — the  First, 
on  the  right,  consisting  of  60,000  men,  com- 
manded by  General  Stcinmetz  ;  the  Second,  in 
the  centre,  104,000  strong,  under  the  '*  Red 
Prince ''  (Frederick  Charles)  ;  and  the  Third,  on 
the  left,  130,000,  led  by  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia.  An  additional  100,000  men,  still  at  the 
<lispcsal  of  any  of  these  three  hosts,  brought  up 
the  German  field-army  to  a  figure  of  484,000. 

Altogether,  Germany  now  had  under  arms 
aio  fewer  than  1,183,389  men,  with  250,373 
horses  I  Many  of  these,  however,  had  to  remain 
behind  in  the  Fatherland  itself  to  man  the 
fortresses  and  maintain  communication  with  the 
front  ;  while  others  belonged  to  the  category  of 
.Hipplementary  troops,  or  reserves,  held  ready 
to  supply  tlie  gaps  made  in  the  fighting  field- 
army  of  nearly  half  a  million  men,  as  above. 

The  corre^-ponding  field  array  of  the  French 
was  considerably  inferior  in  point  of  numbers 
(330,500),  equipment,  organisation,  and  di>cipline 
— in  all  respects,  in  fact,  save  that  of  the  chas^epot 
rifle,  which  was  decidedlv  superior  to  the  (/erman 
needle-gun.  The  French,  too,  had  a  large 
number  of  mitrailleuses,  or  machine-guns,  which 
<^round  out  the  bullets  at  what  they  deemed 
would  be  a  terribly  murderous  rate.  Hut  these 
instruments  of  wli(>le>ale  massacre  did  not,  in 
the  end,  come  up  to  the  French  expectation  of 
them  ;  while,  on  the  (»ther  hand,  the  Prussian 
field-artillery  proved  itself  to  be  far  superior  in 
all  respects  lo  that  of  the  French. 


Finally,  the  Germans  had  a  plan  ;  tl 
had  none.  Profound  forethought  wa 
on  everything  the  Germans  did  ;  bu 
other  hand,  it  was  stamped  on  sea 
single  act  of  their  enemies.  The  Ga 
at  their  head  a  man  of  design,  while 
sponding  director  of  the  French  wj 
*'  Man  of  Destiny." 

The  first  serious  battle  was  fought  c 
August  at  Wissemburg,  when  the  Crc 
fell  upon  the  French  and  smote  then 
thigh,  following  up  this  victor^',  on  i 
Worth,  when  he  again  assaulted  anc 
back  the  over%veening  hosts  of  Mac] 
hideous  ruin,  partly  on  Strasburg, 
Chalons.  On  this  same  day  Steinme 
right,  carried  the  Spicheren  Heights  w 
carnage,  and  all  but  annihilated  Frossar 
It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  "  Red  Prin( 
centre,  to  strike  in  ;  and  this  he  did  on 
with  glorious  success,  at  Mars-la-Toi 
against  fivefold  odds,  he  hung  on  t< 
Bazaine's  army  and  thwarted  it  in  it 
to  escape  from  Metz.  Two  days  later, 
on  very  nearly  the  same  ground,  t 
fought  the  bloodiest  battle  of  all  the  w 
(}ravelotte-St.  Privat — which  resulte 
hurling  back  of  Bazaine  into  Metz,  i\ 
cooped  up  and  beleaguered  by  Prince 
Charles  and  forced  to  capitulate  withii 
of  months. 

Moltke's  inmiediate  object  was  now 
of  MacMahon,  who  had  retired  on  ( 
thence  either  to  fall  back  on  Paris, 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  relief  of 
Which  course  he  meant  to  adopt  th« 
leaders  did  not  as  yet  knt)w,  though 
life-and-death  importance  that  they  si 
out  with  the  least  possible  delay.  ^ 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Pru^ssia  with  t 
Army  continued  his  pursuit  of  MacMa 
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>  Chalons  ;  and  with  him  co-operated  the 
Prince  of  Saxony  at  the  head  of  a  Fourth 
(of  the  Meuse),  which  had  now  been 
out  of  such  of  the  **  Red  Prince's  "  forces 
nd  Second  Armies)  as  were  not  required 
investment  of  Metz. 

everal  days  the  pursuing  Germans  con- 
heir  rapid  march  to  the  west,  but  on  the 
^rd  reached  Moltke,  the  real  directing 

the  campaign,  that  MacMahon  in  hot 
id  evacuated  the  camp  at  Chalons,  and 

to  the  north-west  on  Rheims,  with  the 
:  intention  of  doubling  back  on  Metz. 
lie,  until  his  intention  should  become 
cably  plain,  the  German  leaders  did 
J  than  give  a  right  half-front  direction 
enormous  host  of  about  200,000  men 
►n  an  irregular  frontage  of  nearly  fifty 
IS  sweeping  forward  to  the  west,  Paris- 

ree  more  days  this  altered  movement  was 
d,  and  then  "  Right-half-wheel !  "  again 
<1  all  along  the  enormous  line,  there 
w  executed  by  the  German  armies  one 
"andest  feats  of  strategical  combination 

ever  been  performed.  The  German 
lad  already  done  wonders  of  scouting, 
IS  believed  that  Moltke's  knowledge  of 
ed  movements  of  MacMahon  was  now 
erived  from  Paris  telegrams  to  a  London 
if,  which  were  promptly  re-communi- 

way  of  Berlin,  to  the  German  head- 
— a  proof  of  how  the  revelations  of  the 
spondent — whom  Lord  Wolseley  once 
td  as  the  "  curse  of  modern  armies  " — 
letimes  affect   the  whole   course  of  a 

ng  was  it  now  before  the  heads  of  the 
columns  were  within  striking  distance 
ahon,  who  was  hastening  eastward  to 

Meuse  in  the  direction  of  Metz  ;  but 
^ment  became  ever  more  flurried  in 
n    to     the     swiftness    wherewith    the 

deployed  their  armies  on  a  frontage 

>  his  flank  line  of  march.  Alternately 
his  own  military  instincts  and  the 
orders  from  Paris,  MacMahon  dodged 
)!ed  in  the  basin  of  the  Meuse  like  a 
J  and  bewildered  hare.  On  the  30th 
in  action  at  Beaumont  proved  to  the 
le  utter  hopelessness  of  their  attempting 
B  their  Metz-ward  march.  As  the 
Vfars-la-Tour  had  compelled  Bazaine  to 
I  his  plaii  of  reaching  Verdun  and  to 
his  life  with  his  back  to  Metz,  so  the 


victory  of  Beaumont  proved  to  MacMahon  that 
his  only  resource  left  was  to  abandon  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  virgin  fortress  on  the 
Moselle,  and  concentrate  his  demoralised  and 
rabble  army  around  the  frontier  stronghold  01 
Sedan. 

As  Sedan  had  been  the  birthplace  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  French  marshals,  Turenne,  who 
had  unrighteously  seized  Strasburg  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  for  France,  and  been  the 
scourge  of  Germany,  it  was  peculiarly  fitting 
that  it  should  now  become  the  scene  of  the 
battle  which  was  to  restore  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
the  Fatherland,  and  destroy  the  Continental 
supremacy  of  the  Gauls. 

Standing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  in 
a  projecting  angle  between  Luxemburg  and 
Belgian  territory,  the  fortressed  old  town  of 
Sedan  is  surrounded  by  meadows,  gardens, 
cultivated  fields,  ravines,  and  wet-ditches  ;  while 
the  citadel,  or  castle,  rises  on  a  cliff-like  eminence 
to  the  south-west  of  the  place.  Away  in  the 
distance  towards  the  Belgian  frontier  stretch 
the  Ardennes — that  verdant  forest  of  Arden  in 
which  Touchstone  jested  and  Orlando  loved, 
but  which  was  now  to  become  the  scene  of  a 
great  tragedy — of  one  of  the  most  crushing 
disasters  that  ever  befell  a  mighty  nation. 

In  retiring  on  Sedan,  MacMahon  had  not 
intended  to  offer  battle  there,  but  simply  to  give 
his  troops  a  short  rest,  of  which  they  stood  so 
much  in  need,  and  provide  them  with  food  and 
ammunition.  These  troops  were  worn  out  with 
their  efforts  by  day  and  night  and  by  continuous 
rain  ;  while  their  apparently  aimltss  marching 
to  and  fro  had  undermined  their  confidence  in 
their  leaders,  and  a  series  of  defeats  had  shaken 
their  own  self- trust.  Thousands  of  fugitives, 
cr}*ing  for  bread,  crowded  round  the  waggons  as 
they  made  their  way  to  the  little  fortress  which 
had  thus  so  suddenly  become  the  goal  of  a  vast 
army. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  after  making  all  his 
strategic  preparations,  and  taking  a  general 
survey  of  the  situation,  Moltke  quietly  remarked 
with  a  chuckle  :  **  The  trap  is  now  closed,  and 
the  mouse  is  in  it."  That  night  headquarters 
were  at  Vendrcsse,  a  townlet  about  fourteen 
miles  to  the  south  of  Sedan  ;  and  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  ist  of  September,  King  William 
and  his  brilliant  suite  of  generals,  princes,  and 
foreign  officers  were  up  and  away  to  the  hill- 
slope  of  Fresnois,  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
town  and  valley  of  Sedan  as  a  box  on  the  grand 
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tiers  of  an  opera  does  that  of  the  stage.  Bis- 
marck, Moltke,  and  Roon — the  king's  mighty 
men  of  wisdom  and  of  valour— were  also  in  his 
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Majesty's  suite.  "  Why,"  remarked  a  Prussian 
soldier  on  seeing  this  brilliant  assemblage  take 
up  its  position  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  pro- 
duce its  field-glasses,  **why,  all  this  is  just  the 
same  as  at  our  autumn  manoeuvres  I '' 

The  morning  had  broken  in  a  thick  fog,  under 
cover  of  which  the  Germans  had  marched  up  to 
their  various  positions, 
some  of  the  columns 
having  moved  off  at  mid- 
night ;  and  by  the  time 
King  William  had  taken 
his  stand  on  the  Fresnois 
height,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  where  his  son, 
the  Crown  Prince,  had 
similarly  posted  himself 
in  order  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  Third 
Army,  the  hot  September 
sun  had  raised  the  cur- 
tain of  the  mist  and  dis- 
closed the  progress  which 
had  already  been  made 
by  the  stupendous  battle 
drama. 

This  had    been    opened    by   the   Bavarians, 
under  Von  der  Tann,  who,  crossing  the  Meuse 


on  pontoons,  advanced  to  attack  the  <^^ 
Bazeilles,  a  suburb  of  Sedan  outside  tl^* 
cations  on  the  south-east.  The  BsLVZii^ 
already  shelled  this  suburb  on  the  p^ 
evening  so  severely  that  pillars  of  flafi* 
smoke  shot  up  into  the  air  during  the  i 
In  no  other  battle  of  the  war  was  such  fig 
ferocity  shown  as  in  this  hand-to-hand  str 
for  Bazeilles.  For  the  Bavarians  were  met 
such  a  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  ( 
French  marine  infantry'  posted  there,  that 
were  twice  compelled  to  abandon  their  h 
that  place  by  vehement  counter-assaults. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  N-illage,  too — woi 
well  as  men— joined  in  its  defence  by  firii 
of  the  houses  and  cellars  on  the  Bavari 
they  pressed  onward,  and  by  perpetratinj 
revolting  barbarities  on  the  wounded  G< 
left  behind  when  their  comrades  had  repc 
to  retreat.  The  Bavarians,  on  their  par 
so  dreadfully  embittered  and  enraged  by 
things  that  they  gave  no  quarter,  actinj 
relentless  rigour  towards  all  the  inha 
found  with  arms  in  their  hands  or  caught 
act  of  inflicting  cruelties  on  the  wounded. 

The  struggle  for  the  village  became 
mutual  annihilation.  House  by  house  an< 
by  street  had  to  be  stormed  and  taken 
Bavarians,  and  the  only  way  of  ejectii 
enemy  from  some  of  these  massively  bu; 
strongly  garrisoned  buildings  was  by  emj 
pioneers  to  breach  the  walls  in  the  rear  < 
the  side  streets  and  throw  in  lighted  t 
Notwithstanding  all  the  desperate  bra^ 
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the  Bavarians,  the  battle  fluctuated  for 
six  hours  in  the  streets  of  BazeilleS|  fresh  1 
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app^jintcd  section  of  the  ring  of  investment  early 
in  the  day,  taking  the  enemy  completely  by 
"surprise,  and  hurling  them  back  in  confusion 
both  at  lAi  Mr^ncelle  and  Daigny.  At  the  latter 
place  the  Trench,  soon  after  7  a.m.,  made  two 
offensive  sallies  with  their  renowned  Zouaves 
and  dreaded  Turcos  belonging  to  the  ist  Corps, 
but  were  beaten  back  by  a  crushing  artillery'  and 
needle-gun  fire. 

For  some  time  the  scales  of  battle  hung  un- 
certain on  this  portion  of  the  field,  but  reinforce- 
ments coming  up  to  the  Saxons,  the  latter  made 
an  impetuous  push  across  the  valley,  capturing 
three  guns  and  three  mitrailleuses  from  the 
I'Vench  after  half  an  hour's  street-fighting  in  the 
village  (Daigny),  which  w^is  now  finally  wrested 
from  the  enemy.  Soon  after  this  the  Saxon 
right  was  rendered  secure  by  the  advance  of 
the  Prussian  (iruards,  under  Prince  August  of 
Wiirtemberg,  who  had  made  a  wide  detour  to 
reach  their  objective,  (jivonne.  A  considerable 
body  (»f  I^Vench  cavalr\'  and  numerous  trains 
were  seen  by  the  (luards  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley.  These  otVered  the  corps  artillery  of 
theCfiiards  an  immediate  target  for  its  tire  ;  and 
scarcely  had  the  first  shells  fallen  among  the 
French  coliunns  when  the  entire  mass  scattered 
in  all  directions  in  the  greatest  confusion,  leaving 
everywhere  traciis  of  a  complete  panic.  The 
cavalry  of  the  (iuard  was  sent  by  a  detour  to 
the  riglit,  to  bar  the  road  to  Belgium,  and  also 
establish  touch  with  the  Crown  Prince's  (Third) 
army,  which  had  been  pushed  round  on  the 
(lerman  left. 

At  (Jivonne  the  (iuards,  at  a  great  loss, 
stormed  and  captured  seven  guns  and  three 
mitrailleuses,  whose  gunners  were  all  killed  or 
m.ule  pii'-oners.  Beaten  out  o\'  Daigny  and 
(Jivonne,  I  he  French  hereabouts  fled  in  a  di>- 
orilerly  cmwd  into  the  Wi»od>.  or  fell  back  upc»n 
the  centre,  which  they  incommoded  and  d:-- 
coura^eil  by  their  prtvipitate  appearance  on  a 
p.irt  ot  the  tieUl  where  ihey  were  n*<  wanted. 
Shortlv  atier.  the  junction  between  the  Pnif-ian 
tJu.uiU  .nul  the  Crown  Prince  wa>  aCw-.'n:p!:-hui. 
.ind  the  ring  was  n<»w  coir.plete.  Sucvier-v* 
equ.d  tt>  tho>e  at  Daigny  arid  t.iiwr.r.e  wtrr 
obtained  bv  the  (iermans  in  other  dire*::;  r.-. 
.md  the  French  centre  bei^an  t.»  reJcie.  :::  -jr. 
the  contot  wa^  Mill  proloniztd  w::::  d.-7-,.r-:.j 
tenacity.  the  French  ikrceiy  d:-p-t:::j  c.-.r;.- 
hill-^U^pe  and  point  of  vanta-ie.  a::i  ::.r.._:-:  ^; 
a^  wvll  a>  >ustaining  tremendous  I-— l-. 

Meanwhile  the  French  right  had  beer-  hf.:ly 
engaged.     A  railway  bridge  which  crcir<:t   I'r.t 


Meuse  near  Le  Dancourt  had  been  broken 
by  MacMahon,  but  in  the  early  monuni 
Crown  Prince  had  thrown  some  of  his 
across  the  river  on  pontoons,  and  wai 
enabled  to  plant  his  batteries  on  the  c 
a  hill  which  overlooks  Floing  and  the  sur 
ing  countr}'.  The  French,  suddenly  a) 
in  the  rear,  were  more  than  astonished 
position  in  which  they  now  found  their 
but  fronting  up  towards  their  assailants 
their  available  strength,  they  maintains 
longed  resistance.  Their  musketry  f 
poured  in  with  such  deadliness  and  det 
tion  that  it  was  heard  even  above  the 
notes  of  the  mitrailleuse,  now  playii 
terrible  effect  on  the  Germans.  Genen 
dan  said  he  had  never  heard  so  well-s 
and  long-continued  a  small-arm  fire. 

By  noon,  however,  the  Prussian  ba' 
the  slope  above  the  broken  bridge  < 
Meuse,  above  La  Vilette,  had  silenc 
French  batteries  near  Floing,  and  i 
enemy  were  compelled  to  retire  firom  t 
tion.  About  half-past  twelve  large  nui 
retreating  French  were  seen  on  the  hill 
Floing  and  Sedan,  their  ranks  shell 
Prussian  battery-  in  front  of  St.  Meng 
Germans  now  advanced  and  seized  F 
the  valley,  holding  it  against  all  arte 
dislodge  them  ;  but  it  still  remained 
to  scale  the  heights  beyond,  from  the  en 
slopes  and  vineyards  of  which  ihe\*  wcrt 
to  a  murderous  fire.  Here  the  Frencl 
the  advantages  of  position,  and  ihe 
could  make  but  little  headway  in  spite 
repeated  efforts,  so  that  at  this  pc»ini  i. 
came  to  something  like  a  standscCl  ::c  : 
hour  and  a  half,  the  time  being  c:c:: 
a-sauks  and  counter-assaults. 

At  last,  on  receiving  reinforcerjen: 
brought  up  their  strength  in  this  p:cti 
field  to  seventeen  battalions,  ibe  Gerrs 
m  re  advariCcd  to  the  attack,  aac  uk 
-2w  that  sr»mcthing  desperate  TI1.25C  h: 
their  Po>:::«:i  was  to  be  Nsvei-     Kirr 
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mtet,  one  nrrhe  bravest 

i\r:  officer-  in  nil  France — 


i^j^ii    a*.   tuT^    iiLaii 


>  .liignificeiit 
pill  Gallifct  now  huncheJ  ihcm 
ilcctt   batmlioiis   of    the  Gcr- 
ng  down  the  slope,  the  shining 
broke  thjx)ugh  the  line  of  skirmishers, 


Supported  tS^BonRenSiir^^iTOiSli  of  four 
Cuiras5.ier  regiments^  ''  these  attack^/*  wrote 
Mollke,  *'wcrc  repeated  by  the  French  again 
and  again,  and  the  murderous  turmoil  lasted 
for  half  an  hour,  with  j^teadily  diminishing 
success  for  the  French.  The  infantry  voHcys* 
fired  at  short  range  strewed  the  whole  field 
with  dead  and  wounded.     Many  fell   into  tbn 
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ibcm  like  chaff.    But  then,  in  the 

irsust  iA  their   storniful   career,  they 

ivcd    by  the   deployed    battalions    in 

flank  with  such  a  murderous  fire  of 

r.!. .,,,  ,.f^^  ijy  hurricanes  of  grapc- 

*,  as  made  them  rjel  and 

nian  and  horse — in   i^triii;' 

'ps.     Nowhere   throughout 

Ibe  lerrible  pageantr>'  of  battle 

-•n  these  sacri- 

G5t  and  fairest 

and  shivered  by 

i*-  shattered 


quarries  or  over    the  steep    precipices,   a  few 
iiiay   have  escaped    by  swimming   the   Mouse 
and   scarcely  more   than   half    of    these    bra\t 
troops  were  left   to  return  to   the  protection 
of  the  fortress." 

The  scene  was  well  described  by  an  eye- 
witness, Mr  Archibald  Forbes?: — **At  a  gallop 
through  the  ragged  intervals  in  the  contVis 
masses  of  the  infantry'  came  dashing  the  Chas^ 
seurs  d'Afrique*  The  squadrons  halted,  fronted. 
and  then  wheeled  into  line,  at  a  pace  a\m\  with 
a  regularity  which  would  ha<^c  done  them  credit 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  did  them  double^ 
credit  executed  as  was   the  evolution  tmdcr  u 
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warm  fire.  That  fire,  as  one  could  tell  by  the 
dying  away  of  the  smoke-jets,  ceased  all  of  a 
sudden,  as  if  the  trumpets  which  rang  out  the 
*  Charge !  ■  for  the  Chasseurs  had  sounded  also 
the  *  Cease  firing  !  *  for  the  German  artillery 
and  infantr}'.  Not  a  needle-gun  gave  fire  as 
the  splendid  horsemen  crashed  down  the  gentle 
slope  with  the  velocity  of  an  avalanche. 

**  I  have  seen  not  a  few  cavalry  charges,  but  I 
never  saw  a  finer  one,  whether  from  a  spectator's 
or  an  adjutant's  point  of  view,  than  this  one 
of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique.  It  was  destined  to 
a  sudden  arrestment,  and  that  without  the 
ceremony  of  the  trum- 
pets sounding  the 
'  Halt.'  The  horsemen 
and  the  footmen  might 
have  seen  the  colour 
of  each  others'  mous- 
taches (to  use  Have- 
lock's  favourite  phrase), 
when  along  the  line  ot 
the  latter  there  flashed 
out  a  sudden,  simul- 
taneous streak  of  fire. 
Like  thunder-claps 
sounding  over  the  din 
of  a  hurricane,  rose  the 
measured  crash  of  the 
battery  guns,  and  the 
clt)ud  of  white  smoke 
drifted  away  towards 
the  Chasseurs,  envelop- 
ing them  for  the  mo- 
ment from  one's  i?iglu. 
When    it     blew  away. 

there  was  visible  a  line  of  bright  uniforms  and 
grey  horses  struggling  pn^strate  among  the  potato 
drills,  or  lying  >till  in  death.  Only  a  handful 
of  all  the  gallant  show  of  five  minutes  before 
were  galloping  backward  up  the  slope,  leaving 
tokens  at  intervals  of  their  progress  as  they 
retreated.  So  thon»ugh  a  destruction  by  what 
may  be  called  a  single  volley  probably  the  oldest 
soldier  now  alive  never  witnessed." 

The  French  had  played  their  la>t  card.  Thev 
had  endeavoured  to  give  the  tide  of  battle  a 
favourable  turn  by  sacrificing  their  cavalry,  but 
in  vain.  The  (jermans  now  stormed  and  cap- 
tured the  heights  of  Floing  and  Cazal,  and  from 
this  time  the  battle  became  little  more  than 
a  mere  battue.  The  French  were  thoroughly 
disheartened,  and  rapidly  becoming  an  undis- 
ciplined rabble.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
them  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  prisoners ; 
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ammunition -waggons  were  exploding  in 
midst,  while  the  German   artillery 
contracting  their  murderous  fire,  and  - 
bayonets    closed    every    issue.      Tht ; 
troopers,  rushing  about  in  search  of] 
creased  the  frightful  confusion  whk 
prevail  throughout  the  circumscribdf 
which  the  French  army  had  been  (     ' 

Still,  from  the  German  point  of  i 
blow  was  imperative,  so  that  th6 
mighty  battle  might  be  secured  wit 
With  this  in  view,  the  Prussian  Gua 
Saxons  from  the  Givonne  quarter  ^ 

against  thej] 
Garenne, 
become  the  -faii 
of  the  batteiJij 
broken  Frenct 
these  were  aool 
back  from  evog 
with  the  loiB  fl| 
guns  and  priaoi 
back  on  the  foil 
Sedan  in  wild  1 
and  disoT^ganiael 
It  is  to  the  id 
this  fortress  tfi 
scene  must  ndw^ 
in  order  that  H 
pick  up  and 
what  may  be  cd 
personal  thread^ 
great  battle-dni 
which  we  haeilk 
given  the  leaAl 
sodes.  For  it  is'4 
this  point  that  the  battle-drama  began  to  a 
most  interesting,  because  most  surprising 
Marshal  MacMahon,  the  French  comm 
in-chief,  had  been  in  the  saddle  as  ca 
5  a.m.  When  riding  along  the  hig^  | 
above  La  Moncelle  he  was  severely  wdiai 
the  thigh  by  the  fragment  of  a  sheD,  arij 
he  nominated  Ducrot  his  successor  in  ooOi 
By  S  o'clock  the  latter  was  exercisBBJ[ 
command,  in  virtue  of  which  he  had  Old 
retreat  westward  to  Alezieres ;  but  preaea 
was  superseded  by  General  de  Wimpflb 
had  but  just  arrived  from  Algeria,  and 
hastened  to  countermand  the  retreat  on  Mi 
in  favour  of  an  attempt  to  break  out  i 
opposite  direction  towards  Carignan.  This 
of  commanders  and  confusion  of  plans  \ 
fatal  to  the  distracted  French,  who  now 
to  see  that  there  was  no  hope  for  them. 
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When  riding  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
hardest  fighting,  Napoleon  had  met  th^  wounded 
Marshal  being  brought  in  on  a  stretcher.  The 
unfortunate  Emperor  mooned  about  the  field  for 
hours  under  fire,  but  he  had  no  influence  what- 
ever on  the  conduct  of  the  battle.  He  had  already 
almost  ceased  to  be  Emperor  in  the  eyes  of  his 
generals,  and  even  of  his  soldiers.  De  Wimpffen 
sent  a  letter  begging  his  imperial  master  "to 
place  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  who 
could  be  relied  on  to  force  a  passage  through 
the  German  lines ; "  but  to  this  exhortation 
his  Majesty  vouchsafed  no  replj*. 

Eventually  he  returned  into  the  town  and, 
already  showing  the  white  feather,  gave  orders 
for  the  hoisting  of  the  white  flag.  Up  flew  this 
vhite  flag  as  a  request  to  the  Germans  to  suspend 
their  infernal  fire  ;  but  this  signal  of  distress  had 
not  long  fluttered  aloft  when  it  was  indignantly 
cut  down  by  General  Faure,  chief-of-staff  to  the 
wounded  MacMahon,  acting  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility alone.  For  some  time  longer  the  useless 
slaughter  went  on,  and  then  Napoleon,  who  had 
meanwhile  taken  refuge  in  the  sous-prefecture^ 
made  another  attempt  to  sue  for  mercy. 

**  Why  does  this  useless  struggle  go  on  ?  "  he 
said  to  Lebrun,  who  entered  the  presence  of  his 
Majesty  shortly  before  3  p.m.  "  An  hour  ago 
and  more  I  bade  the  white  flag  be  displayed 
in  order  to  sue  for  an  armistice." 

Lebrun  e.xplained  that,  in  addition  to  the 
flying  of  the  white  flag,  there  were  other 
formalities  to  be  observed  in  such  a  case — 
the  signing  of  a  letter  by  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  the  sending  of  it  by  an  oflicer 
accompanied  by  a  trumpeter  and  a  flag  of 
truce. 

These  things  being  seen  to,  Lebrun  now 
repaired  to  where  Wimpffen  was  rallying  some 
iRH^ps  for  an  assault  mi  the  Germans  in  Balan, 
near  Bazeilles  ;  and  o\\  seeing  Lebrun  approach 
with  all  his  paraphernalia  h^r  a  parley,  the  angry 
Ci»nimander-in -chief  >houted  :  *•  No  capitulation  I 
D.-op  that  rag !  I  mean  to  fight  on  I "  and  forth- 
with he  started  for  Balan.  carrying  Lebrun  with 
him  into  the  fray. 

Meanwhile  Ducroi,  who  had  been  fighting 
hard  abi»ut  the  Bois  de  la  Garenne,  in  the  des- 
perate attempt  to  retard  the  aMUractii>n  t>f  the 
German  circle  of  fire  and  >te.l,  roolved  abi>ut 
ihi**  lime  to  pass  through  Sedan  and  join  in 
Wimpffen 's  proposed  attempt  to  cut  a  way  out 
towards  Carignan.  What  he  sav»  in  the  interior 
*>t  the  town  may  be  described  almost  in  his  own 
words. 


The  streets,  the  open  places,  the 
blocked  up  by  waggons,  guns,  and 
mcnia  and  debris  ol  a  routed  army.  E 
diers  without  arms,  without  packs,  wi 
about,  throwing  themselves  into  th 
or  breaking  into  private  houses.  Man 
ate  men  were  trampled  under  foot, 
soldiers  who  still  preserved  a  remnan 
seemed  to  be  expending  it  in  accu 
curses.  "  We  have  been  betrayed," 
*•  we  have  been  sold  by  traitors  and  c 

Nothing  could  be  done  with  sucl 
Ducrot,  desisting  from  his  intenti 
De  Wimpffen,  hastened  to  seel 
Emperor. 

The  air  was  all  on  fire  ;  shells  ft 
and  struck  masses  of  masonrj-,  wh 
down  on  the  pavements.  **  I  car 
stand,*'  said  the  Emperor,  "  why 
continues  his  fire.  .  I  have  ordered 
flag  to  be  hoisted.  I  hope  to  ob 
ter\iew  with  the  King  of  Prussia 
succeed  in  getting  advantageous  te 
army." 

While  the  Emperor  and  Ducrot 
conversing,  the  German  cannonad 
in  deadly  violence.  Fires  burst  01 
children,  and  wounded  were  desi 
the  air  was  filled  with  shrieks, 
groans.  The  sous-prefecture  itself  ' 
shells  were  exploding  ever}*  min 
garden  and  courtyard. 

*'  It  is  absolutely  necessarj'  *  to 
firing,"  at  last  exclaimed  the  Em 
state  of  pallid  perturbation.  "I 
this :  *  The  flag  of  truce  having 
played,  negotiations  are  about  to 
with  the  enemy.  The  firing  mu 
along  the  line.'     Now  sign  it  !  " 

*•  Oh,  no,  sire,"  replied  Ducrot  ; 
sign.  By  what  right  could  I  do  sc 
Wimpffen  is  in  chief  command." 

*'  Yes,"  rejoined  the  Emperor  ;  *' 
not  where  General  Wimpffen  is  t 
Someone  must  sign  !  " 

*'  Let  hi>  chief-of-staff  do  so,"sugge 
**  or  General  Douay." 

*'  Yes."  said  the  Emperor  ;  *'  let  t 
staff  sign  the  order." 

But  what  became  of  this  order  is 
known.  All  that  is  known  is,  thai 
Wimpffen  scorned  even  to  open  th< 
letter,  calling  upon  his  Majesty  instc 
and  help  in  cutting  a  way  out  ;  th 
p-jror  did   not   respond    to    this  a] 
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failing  in  his  gallant  attempt  on 
want  of  proper  support,  then  rc- 
iedan,  and  indignantly  sent  in  his 
I  to  the  Emperor ;  that  then,  in 
ce  of  his  Majesty,  there  was  a  scene 
altercation  between  Wimpffen  and 
the  course  of  which  it  was  believed 
.  were  actually  exchanged  ;  and  that 
poleon  brought  Wimpffen  to  under- 
t,  having  commanded  during  the 
was  his  duty  not  "to  desert  his  post 
tances  so  critical. 

scene  now  again  shift  to  the  hill-top 
is,  where  King  William  and  his  suite 
ing,  as  from  the  dress-circle  of  a 
e  course  of  the  awful  battle-drama  in 
nd  valley  below.  The  first  white  flag 
■;  order  of  Napoleon  had  not  been 
the  Germans,  and  thinking  thus  that 
I  meant  to  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter 
jng,  between  4  and  5  p.m.,  ordered 
available  artillery  to  concentrate  a 
e  on  Sedan,  crowded  as  it  was  with 
id  troops,  so  as  to  bring  the  enemy 
ises  as  soon  as  possible,  no  matter  by 
unt   of  carnage,  while  at   the   same 

•  cover  of  this  cannonade,  a  Bavarian 
red  to  storm  the  Torcy  Gate. 

:eries  opened  fire  with  fearful  effect, 
short  time  Sedan  seemed  to  be  in 
is  was  the  cannonade  which  had  burst 
;  the  Emperor's  conversation  with 
aking  his  Majesty  once  more  give 
the  hoisting  of  the  white  flag  ;  and 
«ras  it  at  length  seen  flying  from  the 
n  the  German  fire  at  once  ceased. 
King  despatched  Colonel  Bronsart 
rndorff,  of  his  staff,  to  ride  down  into 
er  a  flag  of.  truce  and  summon  the 
surrender. 

ing  into  the  town,  and  asking  for  the 
r-in-chief,  this  officer,  to  his  utter 
nt,   was    led    into    the    presence   of 

Germans  had  not  yet  the  faintest 
the  Emperor  was  in  Sedan.  Just  as 
ronsart  was  starting  off,  General 
)f  the  United  States  Army,  who  was 

•  the  royal  headquarters,  remarked  to 
hat  Napoleon  himself  would  likely  be 

prizes.     **  Oh,  no,''  replied  the  Iron 

'*  the  old  fox  is  too  cunning  to  be 

iich  a  trap  ;  he  has  doubtless  slipped 

hen,  wai  the  surprise  of  all  when 


Colonel  Bronsart  galloped  back  to  the  hill-slope 
of  Fresnois  with  the  astounding  news  that  the 
Emperor  himself  was  in  the  fortress,  and  would 
himself  at  once  communicate  direct  with  the 
King ! 

This  Colonel  Bronsart  was  a  man  of  French 
extraction,  being'  descended  (like  so  many  in 
Prussia)  from  one  of  those  Huguenot  families  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  cruel  despotism 
of  Louis  XIV.  And  now — strange  Nemesis  of 
history — to  the  lineal  representative  of  a  victim 
of  this  tyranny  was  given  the  satisfaction  of 
demanding,  on  behalf  of  his  royal  Prussian 
master,  the  sword  of  the  historical  successor  in 
French  despotism  to  Louis  XIV. 

The  effect  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  the  fact  of 
a  surrender  became  obvious  to  the  troops,  was 
most  extraordinary.  The  opening  of  one  of  the 
gates  of  Sedan  to  permit  the  exit  of  the  officer 
bearing  the  flag  of  truce  gave  the  first  impression 
of  an  approaching  capitulation.  This  gradualh- 
gained  strength  until  it  acquired  all  the  force  of 
actual  knowledge,  and  ringing  cheers  ran  along 
the  whole  German  line  of  battle.  Shakoes, 
helmets,  bayonets,  and  sabres  were  raised  high 
in  the  air,  and  the  vast  army  swayed  to  and  fro 
in  the  excitement  of  an  unequalled  triumph. 
Even  the  dying  shared  in  the  general  enthusiasm. 
One  huge  Prussian,  who  had  been  lying  with 
his  hand  to  his  side  in  mortal  agony,  suddenly 
rose  to  his  feet  as  he  comprehended  the  meaning 
of  the  cries,  uttered  a  loud  "  Hurrah !  "  waved 
his  hands  on  high,  and  then,  as  the  blood 
rushed  from  his  wound,  fell  dead  across  a 
Frenchman. 

On  Bronsart  returning  to  the  King  with  his 
momentous  message,  murmured  cries  of  '^  Dcr 
Kaiser  ist  da!^'  ran  through  the  brilliant 
gathering,  and  then  there  was  a  moment  of 
dumfoundered  silence. 

**  This  is,  indeed,  a  great  success,"  then  said 
the  King  to  his  retinue.  **  And  I  thank  thee  " 
(turning  to  the  Crown  Prince)  *'  that  thou  hast 
helped  to  achieve  it." 

With  that  the  King  gave  his  hand  to  his  son, 
who  kissed  it ;  then  to  Moltke,  who  kissed  it 
also.  Lastly,  he  gave  his  hand  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  talked  with  him  for  some  time  alone. 

Presently  several  other  horsemen  —  some 
escorting-troopers — were  seen  ascending  the 
hill.  The  chief  of  them  was  General  Reille, 
the  bearer  of  Napoleon's  flag  of  truce. 

Dismounting  about  ten  paces  from  the  King, 
Reille,  who  wore  no  sword  and  carried  a  cane  in 
his  hand,  approached  his  M;v^^^X.^'  >n\\>cv  tcvc^X. 
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,  hunible   revefence,  and  presented   him  with  a 
'  scaled  letter. 

All  steppeiJ  hack  from  the  Kiiigi  who,  after 
8a>ing,  "  But  1  demand,  as  the  first  condition, 
that  the  army  lay  down  their  arms/^  broke  the 
s«ial  and  read  : — 

*•  MuNsiEUK,  MY  BitontBR« — Not  havinR  been  able  to 
die  m  the  midttt  o(  my  troops,  it  only  remains  (or  me  to 
plice  my  sA^ord  in  the  tisinds  <•'  v*>iir  Majesty.  I  am 
your  Majetty's  good  broiher.  "  Nai^oleon. 

"  Skdan,  tU  Stftfmbfr:' 


In  u  few  njintJtcs  it  ' 
wrote  it  out  Hitiingon  *i 
another  was  held  up  to  him  by*  WO: 

"Monsieur,  mv  BKoniirtt, —  Wti 

ciimsianccs  In  which  wc  mrcf,  T 

sword,  and  beg  you  '- 

%ided  with  full  pijvv*  : 

army  which  has  (uul 

On  my  part  I  have  nm 

purpose     lamyourMaje 

'•Before  Ssuak,  m  ^^ ^  <      -  ^  v 
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Certainly  it  seemed  tJiat  the  Emperor  might 
have  tried  vcr>*  much  harder  than  he  had  done 
to  die  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  but  his  own 
heart  was  his  best  judge  in  this  respect. 

On  reading  this  imperial  letter,  the  King,  as 
well  he  might,  was  deeply  moved.  His  first 
impulse,  as  was  his  pious  wont,  was  to  ofier 
thanks  to  God  ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  silent 
and  gating  group  behind  him,  he  told  tin m  tJic 
contents  of  the  imperial  captive*s  letter 

The  Crown  Prince  with  MoUke  ana  ciuers 
talked  a  little  with  General  RciUe»  whilst  the 
King  conferred  with  hii*  Ch-uiceUc»r,  who  then 
commissioned  Count  Hatzfcldt  to  draft  an  answer 
to  the  Emjieror's  misaive* 


While    the    King   was  writiiig   this 
Bismarck    held  a  conversation    irith 
Reilk%  who  represented  la  the  CI^ 
hard  conditions  ought  not  to  he  ir^ 
army  which  had  fought  so  iTclli 

**  I  shrugged  my  shoulders***  said 

Rcille   rejoined   that,    before   a. 
conditions,  they  would  blow  them»dv«ai 
high  with  the  fortress. 

**  Do  it,  if  you  like  ;   faiiei  $4mirr.** 
Bismarck  ;  anil  the  Kin 
to  the  envoy  ot  the  c-; 

The  twilight  was  I* 
General    Rcille   rode    ..i^-    *-   ._. 
way   was  Hghied   by  Uie  lurid    ^ 


U^ 


\ 


og  and  in  fighting,  the  troops  had 
prtwlkle-H  of  cxeitit>n  and  of  valour, 
are  far  the  time  forgotten  in 
;  and  when  the 
J,  and  Uic  hilK 
nd  Scdjn  tn  glow  with  dickering 
♦Imti  aro^  from  more  than  jl 
;    grateful  German    throats, 


''  Before  going  to  sleep,"  wTote  Mr.  Archf- 
bald  Forbes — the  prince,  if  not  the  father,  of 
war-correspondents — **  I  took  a  waJk  round  the 
half-obliterated  ramparts  which  surround  the 
once  fortified  town  of  Doncher)*.  The  scene 
was  ver>*  fine.  The  whole  horitt»n  was  lurid 
with  lite  reflection  of  fire.  All  along  the 
valley  of  the  McuMf,  oti  eiiher  side,  vrctc  \Vv^ 
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bivouacs  of  the  German  host.  Two  hundred 
thousand  men  lay  here-  around  their  King. 
On  the  horizon  glowed  the  flames  cf  the 
burning  villages,  the  flicker  occasionally  re- 
flecting itself  on  a  link  of  the  placid  Meuse. 
Over  all  the  quiet  moon  waded  through  a  sky 
cumbered  with  wind-clouds.  What  were  the 
Germans  doing  on  this  their  night  of  triumph  ? 
Celebrating  their  victory  by  wassail  and  riot  ? 
No.  There  arose  from  every  camp  one  unani- 
mous chorus  of  song,  but  not  the  song  of 
ribaldr}'.  Verily  they  are  a  great  race  these 
Germans — a  masterful,  fighting,  praying  people  ; 
surely  in  many  respects  not  unlike  the  men 
whom  Cromwell  led.  The  chant  that  filled 
the  night  air  was  Luther's  hymn,  the  glorious — 

*  Nun  danket  alle  Gott,' 

the  *  Old  Hundredth '  of  Germany.  To  hear 
this  great  martial  orchestra  singing  this  noble 
hj-mn  under  such  circumstances  was  alone  worth 
a  journey  to  Sedan,  with  all  its  vicissitudes  and 
difficulties." 

Of  the  200,000  men  whom  the  Germans  had 
marched  up  towards  Sedan,  only  about  120,000 
had  taken  actual  part  in  the  battle  ;  and  of 
these  their  glorious  victory  had  entailed  a  loss 
of  460  officers  and  8,500  tncn  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  to  lament,  the  terrible  loss  of  17,000  killed 
and  wounded,  and  24,000  prisoners  taken  on 
the  field  (including  3,000  who  had  fled  over 
into  Belgium  and  been  disarmed).  On  the  part 
of  the  Germans,  the  Bavarians  and  the  men  of 
Posen  had  been  the  heaviest  sufferers. 

On  the  night  of  the  battle  King  William 
returned  to  Vendresse,  "being  greeted,"  as 
he  himself  wrote,  **  on  the  road  by  the  loud 
hurrahs  of  the  advancing  troops,  who  were 
singing  the  national  hymn,"  and  extemporising 
illuminations  in  honour  of  their  stupendous 
victory ;  while  Bismarck,  with  Moltke,  Blu- 
menthal,  and  several  other  staff'-officers,  re- 
mained behind  at  the  village  of  Donchery — a 
mile  or  two  from  Sedan— to  treat  for  the 
capitulation  of  the  French  army. 

For  this  purpose  an  armistice  had  been  con- 
cluded till  four  o'clock  next  morning.  The 
chief  French  negotiators  were  Generals  de 
Wimpffen  and  Castelnau — the  former  for  the 
army,  the  latter  for  the  Emperor. 

Both  pleaded  very  hard  for  a  mitigation  of 
MoItke*s  brief  but  comprehensive  condition — 
unconditional  surrender  of  Sedan  and  all  within 
it.      But  the  German  strategist  was  as  hard  and 


unbending  as  adamant ;  and  when  De  Wimpffen, 
with  the  burning  shame  of  a  patriot  and  the  grief 
of  a  brave  soldier  convulsing  his  heart,  talked  of 
resuming  the  conflict  rather  than  submit  to  sucb 
humiliating  terms,  Moltke  merely  pointed  to  the 
500  guns  that  were  now  encircling  Sedan  on  its 
ring  of  heights,  and  at  the  same  time  invited 
Wimpffen  to  send  one  of  his  officers  to  make  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  German  position,  so 
as  to  convince  himself  of  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  renewed  resistance. 

The  negotiations  lasted  for  several  hours,  and 
it  was  past  midnight  when  the  broken-hearted 
De  Wimpffen  and  his  colleagues  returned  to 
Sedan,  having  meanwhile  achieved  no  other 
result  than  the  prolongation  of  the  armistice 
from  4  to  9  a.m.  on  the  2nd  September,  at  which 
hour  to  the  minute,  said  Moltke,  the  fortress 
would  become  the  target  of  half  a  thousand  guns 
unless  his  terms  were  accepted. 

On  returning  to  Sedan  about  i  a.m.,  De 
Wimpffen  at  once  went  to  the  Emperor  to  make 
a  report  on  the  sad  state  of  affairs,  and  beg  his 
Majesty  to  exert  his  personal  influence  to  obtain 
more  favourable  terms  for  the  army.  For  this  . 
purpose  Napoleon  readily  undertook  to  go  to 
the  German  headquarters  at  5  a.m. 

Soon  after  he  had  driven  out  of  the  fortress, 
Wimpffen  called  a  council  of  war,  consisting  of 
all  the  commanding  generals,  and  put  the  ques- 
tion whether  further  resistance  was  possible. 
It  was  answered  in  the  despairing  negative 
by  all  the  thirty-two  generals  present,  save 
only  two,  Pelle  and  Carre  de  Bellemare  ;  while 
even  these  two  in  the  end  acquiesced  in  the 
absolute  necessity  of  accepting  Moltke*s  terms 
on  its  being  shown  them  that  another  attempt 
to  break  through  the  investing  lines  would  only 
lead  to  useless  slaughter.  For  in  the  course  of  the 
night  the  Germans  had  further  tightened  their 
iron  grip  on  the  fortress,  and  thickened  the 
girdle  of  their  guns.  No ;  there  was  clearly 
nothing  left  for  the  poor,  demoralised  French  but 
to  yield  to  the  inevitable,  and  their  only  chance 
lay  in  the  hope  that  the  Emperor  himself  would 
be  able  to  procure  some  mollification  of  their 
terrible  fate. 

But  the  hope  proved  a  vain  one.  Dri\nng 
forth  with  several  high  officers  from  the  fortress 
about  5  a.m.,  the  Emperor,  who  was  wearing 
white  kid  gloves  and  smoking  his  everlasting 
cigarette,  sent  on  General  Reille  to  Doncher}'  in 
search  of  Bismarck;  and  the  latter,  "unwashed 
and  unbreakfasted,"  was  soon  galloping  towards 
Sedln  to  learn  the  wishes  of  his  fallen  Majesty. 
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not  ridden  far  when  he  encountered 
eror,  sitting  in  an  open  carriage, 
'  a  hired  one,  in  which  were  also  three 
high  rank,  and  as  many  on  horseback, 
had  his  revolver  in  his  belt,  and  on  the 
iixitching  sight  of  this  he  gave  a  start  ; 
'hancellor,  saluting  and  dismounting, 
.•d  the  Emperor  with  as  much  courtesy 
lad  been  at  the  Tuileries,  and  begged 
bis  Majesty's  commands, 
on  replied  that  he  wanted  to  see  the 
:  Bismarck  explained  that  this  was  im- 
his  Majesty  being  quartered  fourteen 
y.  Had  not  the  King,  then,  appointed 
for  him,  the  Emperor,  to  go  to  ? 
:k  knew  not,  but  meanwhile  his  own 
were  at  his  Majesty's  disposal.  The 
iccepted  the  offer,  and  began  to  drive 
^ards  Donchery,  but,  hesitating  on 
f  the  possible  crowd,  stopped  at  a 
>ttage,  that  of  a  poor  weaver,  a  few 
aces  from  the  Meuse  bridge,  and  asked 

remain  there. 

ested  my  cousin,"  said  Bismarck,  "  to 
;  house,  and  he  reported  that,  though 

wounded,  it  was  mean  and  dirty, 
'r/  said  Napoleon,  and  with  him  I 
a  rickety,  narrow  staircase.  In  a 
-windowed  room,  with  a  deal  table 
ush-bottomed  chairs,  we  sat  alone  for 

hour — a  great  contrast  to  our  last 
1  the  Tuileries  in  1867,'*  the  year  of 
Exhibition.     "  Our  conversation  was 

thing,  wanting,  as  I  did,  to  avoid 
m  topics  which  could  not  but  painfully 

man  whom  God's  mighty  hand  had 

rer  Napoleon  led  this  conversation,  as 

ever  doing,  to  the  terribly  hard  terms 
litulation,  Bismarck  met  him  with  the 
that  this  was  a  purely  military  ques- 

quite  beyond  his  province.  Moltke 
an  to  speak  to  about  such  things. 
meantime  efforts  had  been  made  to 
T  accommodation  for  the  Emperor, 
ras  at  last  discovered  in  the  Chateau 
I  little  further  up  the  Meuse.     Leaving 

in  the  weaver's  cottage,  Bismarck 
ck  to  his  quarters  on  the  market-place 
ry  to  array  himself  in  his  full  uniform, 
IS  he  said, "  I  conducted  his  Majesty  to 
rith  a  squadron  of  Cuirassiers  as  escort.'' 
ronference  which  now  began,  the  Em- 
led  to  have  the  King  present,  from 

expected  softness  and  magnanimity; 


but  his  Majesty  was  told  that  his  wish  in  this 
respect  could  not  possibly  be  gratified  until  after 
the  capitulation  had  been  signed. 

Oh  !  if  he  could  but  see  and  plead  with  the 
King — was  the  anguished  Emperor's  constant 
thought  ;  but  the  King  took  very  good  care,  or 
his  counsellors  for  him,  that  he  should  not  ex- 
pose himself  to  any  personal  appeal  for  pity 
until  the  German  army  had  safely  garnered  all 
its  splendid  har\est  of  victory. 

Meanwhile  De  Wimpffen  had  come  out  of 
Sedan  with  the  despairing  decision  of  the 
council  of  war,  and  the  determination  to  accept 
Moltke's  inexorable  terms.  But  even  Moltke, 
the  least  sentimental  and  emotional  of  men, 
could  not  help  feeling  a  genuine  throb  of  pity 
for  the  very  hard  fate  of  De  Wimpffen — ^a  man 
of  German  origin,  as  his  name  implied — on 
whom  it  thus  fell  to  sign  away  the  existence  of 
an  army,  of  which  he  had  not  been  four-and- 
twenty  hours  in  supreme  command.  Napoleon, 
the  crowned  cutthroat  of  the  coufi  d^etat^  the 
sawdust  "  Man  of  Destiny,**  the  intriguer,  the 
selfish  adventurer,  the  author  of  the  meddling 
policy  which  had  involved  his  country'  in  this 
unparalleled  calamity  —  this  "  Napoleon  the 
Little  "  had  richly  deserved  his  fate.  But  as 
for  De  Wimpffen — no  wonder  that  his  mis- 
fortune even  touched  the  adamantine  heart  of 
his  German  co-signatorj'  to  the  capitulation. 

After  his  interview  with  Napoleon,  Bismarck 
rode  to  Chehery  (on  the  road  to  Vendresse),  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  the  King  and  informing 
him  how  things  stood.  On  the  way  he  was  met 
by  Moltke,  who  had  the  text  of  the  capitulation 
as  approved  by  his  Majesty  ;  and  on  their  return 
to  Bellevue  it  was  signed  without  opposition. 

By  this  unparalleled  capitulation  83,000  men 
were  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war  in  addition 
to  the  fortress  of  Sedan  with  its  138  pieces  of 
artiller}',42Q  field-guns,  including  70  mitrailleuses, 
6,000  horses  fit  for  service,  66,000  stand  of  arms, 
1 ,000  baggage  and  other  waggons,  an  enormous 
quantity  of  military'  stores,  and  three  standards. 
Among  the  prisoners  yielded  up  were  the 
Emperor  and  one  of  his  field-marshals  (Mac- 
Mahon),  40  generals,  and  2,825  various  other 
officers,  all  of  whom,  by  the  special  mercy  of 
King  William,  were  offered  release  on  parole, 
though  only  500  of  them  took  advantage  of  this 
condition,  the  others  being  sent  to  Germany. 
By  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan,  the  French  had 
lost — in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners — no 
fewer  than  1 24,000  men  at  one  fell  swoop  ! 

With    the    capitulation    sealed    and    signed. 
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Bismarck  and  Moltke  now  hastened  back  to  the 
King,  whom  they  found  tm  the  heights  above 
Donchcry  about  noon.  His  Majesty  ordered 
the  iinportuut  document  U*  be  read  altjud  to  his 
numerous  and  brilHant  suite^  which  included 
several  German  princes. 

Now  that  an  appeal  a^  miser uordt am  had 
been  put  out  of  tht*  Emperor's  power,  the 
King,  accompanied  bv  the  Crown  Prince,  rode 


Cassel  (once,  strange  i 
his  uncle,  King  Jerome 
William,  accompanied  bvl 
marck,  and  ihc  re^t  ^y\  hi>  | 
ride  through  all  the  positi 
German  armies  round 
hours,  over  hill  and  dale, 
battalion,  and  from  corps  to 
the  various  tribes  of  I  he  Fa 
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down  to  the  chateau  of  Belle vue  to  meet  the 
fallen  monarch.  **  At  one  o'clock/*  wrote  his 
Majesty  to  Queen  Augu!»ta,  *'  I  and  Frit/  set  out, 
accompanie<l  by  an  escort  of  cavalry  belonging 
to  the  staff.  I  dismounted  at  the  chateau,  and 
the  Emperor  came  out  to  meet  mc.  The  visit 
lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  We  were  both 
deeply  moved.  I  cannot  describe  what  I  felt  at 
the  interview,  having  seen  Napoleon  only  three 
years  ago  at  the  height  of  his  power/' 

And   now,   while   the    crushed   and   brokcn- 
h-  'tnpiTOf  was  left  lo  spend  his  last  day 

<'ii  1  of  France  prior  to  his  departure  for 

the  place  of  his  detention  at  WiVhdm»h6he,  near 


rode  the  brilliant  cavalcade 
phant  music  and  frantic 
went.  **  I  cannot  describe/' 
'*  the  reception  given  me  by  I 
meeting  with  the  Guards,  wh 
mated*  I  was  deeply  alfected 
of  hive  and  devotion/ 

No  wonder  the  Gc 
mad  with  joy.  For  no  vie 
like  this  crowning  mastcrpij 
—so  colossal,  so  cotnpleteJ 
political  results^ which  co 
Empire  into  a  Republic  and  I 
federation  into  an  Empire. 
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I  HE  hero  of  the  Spanish  war  with  Morocco 
[  in  1859-60  was  General  Prim,  the 
celebrated  marshal  who  was  afterwards 
known  through  Europe  as  a  king- 
1  politician.  But  he  was  before  all  a 
a  gallant  one,  ever  ready  to  seek 
place  in  danger  and  venture  his 
on.  The  most  marked  trait 
ras  his  cool,  calm  courage  ;  for 
oould  take  the  lead  and  head  an 
^  any  subaltern,  with  all  the  fire  and 
rof  youth,  it  was  done  on  profound 
the  best  means  of  inspiring 
ff  determined  spirit.  In  one  of 
.  ihaiply-contested  combats  in  this 
he  found  himself  with  infantry 
to  the  attack  of  a  considerable 
I  cavalry.  The  Spaniards  in  this 
in  cavalry,  the  Moors,  on  the 
ttroDg.  In  the  present  instance 
iwere  quick  to  discover  a  weak 
enemy^s  line.  This  was  where 
ly  with  only  infantry  to  with- 
chaige.  He  was  nothing  daunted. 
he  riiouted,  with  that  brief,  stirring 
6r  which  he  was  famous  in  the  field — 
here  are  cavalry  coming  down  on  us, 
lave  none  to  send  against  them.  We 
t  them  and  charge  them  with  the 
Form  squares  and  let  the  music 
So  in  solid  masses,  with  bands  and 
D  their  midst,  the  Spanish  infantry' 
to  attack  the  attackers,  and  with  such 
;  mien  that  the  Moorish  cavalry  turned 
rould  not  wait  to  receive  them. 
had  been  an  adventurous  career.  He 
t  as  a  private  soldier,  a  volunteer  in  a 
1  regiment  at  the  time  of  the  first  Car- 
xaining  almost  immediately  an  officer^s 
«!,  he  won  rank  after  rank  so  rapidly 
as  a  oolofiel  at  twenty-five.    The  ver} « 


next  year  (1840)  he  threw  himself  into  the 
troubled  sea  of  Spanish  politics,  was  concerned 
in  a  military  rising,  took  the  losing  side,  and  was 
compelled  to  fly  to  France.  Three  years  later 
he  returned  and  headed  a  small  revolution  of  his 
own,  which  succeeded  in  overthrowing  Espartero 
and  gave  Prim  a  title  as  count  and  the  rank  of 
major-general.  Once  more  he  joined  the  wrong 
side  and  suffered  for  his  mistake  ;  he  was 
charged  with  participation  in  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  the  .Spanish  Prime  Minister,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  for  si.x 
years.  When  pardoned  he  travelled  much  in 
England  and  Italy  ;  he  went  to  the  Crimean  war 
as  the  representative  of  Spain,  then  settled  in 
Paris,  and  was  there  leading  a  life  of  inglorious 
ease  when  the  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and 
Morocco.  A  bom  soldier,  he  could  not  bear  to 
be  left  out  of  such  stirring  business  ;  he  at  once 
sought  active  employment,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Spanish  reserve. 

This  war  was  the  result  of  perpetual  disagree- 
ments between  the  two  countries.  Spain  was  a 
little  stimulated  to  it,  perhaps,  by  her  desire  to 
extend  her  African  possessions.  She  held,  and 
still  holds,  a  number  of  fortified  posts  on  the 
Mediterranean  shores  of  Morocco — Ceuta,  Me- 
lilla,  Alhucemas,  and  others.  These  settlements 
were  so  often  harassed  and  attacked  by  the  tur- 
bulerit  mountain-tribes  that  Spain  indignantly 
demanded  reparation.  The  Moors  gave  way  at 
first  ;  then  Spain  claimed  more  territory*,  which 
was  also  granted  ;  but  as  one  side  yielded  the 
other  grew  more  exacting,  and  finally  the  two 
nations  quarrelled  over  the  lands  that  were  to  be 
ceded  outside  Ceuta.  Spain  at  once  declared 
war,  and  prepared  to  advance  into  Morocco. 

It  was  the  late  autumn — a  season  not  quite 
propitious  to  military-  operations.  Although  the 
summers  are  hot  in  North  Africa,  the  winters  are 
very  inclement;  heavy  storms  of  wind  and  much 
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rain  might  be  expected.  Then  the  country  was 
rugged  and  inhospitable — a  network  of  hills 
sloping  down  from  the  Atlas  mountains  and 
intersected  by  rushing  streams,  "  without  roads, 
without  population,  without  resources  of  any 
kind."  All  supplies  would  have  to  be  landed  on 
the  coast  and  carried  up  with  the  columns,  or 
follow  as  convoj's  under  strong  escort.  The 
<inemy  to  be  encountered  might  be  semi-barbaric, 
with  no  great  knowledge  of  modern  warfare,  but 
they  had  their  own  peculiar  and  often  effective 
tactics— clinging  close  to  cover  and  using  their 


long  -bar- 
relled flint 
musketswith 
deadly  effect 
at  long 
ranges,  kill- 
injj  often  at 
400  yards, 
and  when  at- 
tacking using 
them  as  clubs.  These  Moors  were  mostly  fine 
stalwart  men  some  six  feet  in  height,  very 
dirty,  wretchedly  clad  in  a  white  iiiuk — a  sort 
of  loose,  lon^  tunic  with  a  white  hood.  They 
were  lif][htly  equipped,  active  and  swift  ot 
foot,  knowing  their  mountainous  country  by 
heart,  and  being  above  all  fanatics  by  religion 
—  Mohammedans,  the  direct  descendants  or 
warlike  ancest')rs,  firmly  believing,  as  they 
■did,  that  the  joys  of  Paradise  awaited  all  who 
were  slain  in  conflict  with  the  infidel,  they  were 
likely  to  prove  formidable  foes.  *'  Their  stature, 
their  wild  and  ferocious  yells,"  says  a  writer  who 
made  this  campaign,  "  might  have  been  expected 
lo  have  an  intimidating  effect  upon  troops  the 
maj(»rity  of  whom  are  mere  recruits."  How 
bravely  the  Spanish  troops  faced  and  encoun- 
tered them  will  presently  be  told. 


At  that  time  the  Spaniards  werel 
practised  in  war,  had  had  but  little  ex 
of  real  campaigning.  Although  vexed co 
with  civil  and  fratricidal  contests,  Sp^n 
met  a  foreign  foe  since  the  old  days  of  tl 
sular  War.  But  she  had  a  well-organised 
army,  made  up  of  good  materials.  Thi 
soldier  is  willing,  hardy,  patient  under 
discomfort.  He  can  march  admirably— is 
faster,  it  is  said,  than  the  troops  of  anyot 
pean  nation.  In  their  light  rope-sok 
the  Spanish  infantry  move  always  a 
pace,  very  much  like  the  Bersaglieri  o 
of  Italy.  But  in  the  early  days  of  thi 
war  they  failed  rather  in  field  mansui 
did  not  encounter  the  Moors  on  the  1 
they  were  prone  to  rush  out  and  engaj 
skirmishes  instead  of  awaiting  attack,  1 
sturdy  valour  would  have  told  most  < 
Again,  they  were  bad  marksmen;  goo 
was  not  taught  or  encouraged  in  thos< 
in  the  coming  fights  the  Moors  sufl 
from  artillery  than  infantry  fire.  It  w 
the  artillery  arm  that  did  the  greatest 
in  the  war  ;  the  Spanish  cavalry  was 
fortunate,  and  the  infantry  depended 
their  bayonets,  which,  however,  they 
excellent  effect  whenever  they  crosse 
with  the  enemy,  and  that  was  often,  as  1 

The  sudden  declaration  of  war  fc 
unprepared  to  take  the  field  ;  and  as 
were  at  home  on  their  own  groun 
honours  of  the  campaign  fell  to  th< 
quickly  assembled  in  great  numbers, 
ened  Ceuta,  the  Spanish  prison  fortress 
to  be  the  base  of  operations.  A  line 
was  hastily  thrown  up  across  the  ist 
neck  of  the  narrow  and  rocky  pe 
which  Ceuta  stands.  This  broug 
once  one  of  the  many  high  qualit 
Spanish  soldiers — their  skill  in  man 
An  immense  amount  of  work  fell 
from  first  to  last  in  clearing  gro 
making,  felling  trees,  throwing  up  e 
and  their  readiness,  industry,  and  \ 
these  irksome  but  deeply  import 
gained  them  high  praise.  In  the  ear 
of  the  conflict  it  was  hardly  possil 
to  move  across  the  many  obstacles 
by  the  ground  immediately  arou 
Within  a  fortnight  the  whole  surface 
formed  ;  the  brushwood  was  cut  d 
communication  established  betwee: 
doubts,  and  it  was  no  longer  possi' 
enemy  to  creep  up  to  them  unperceiv 
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the  teeth  of  great  difficulties,  of 
fore,  incomplete  organisation,  of 
e  of  sea  transport  to  ferry  every- 
^es,  guns,  food,  material  of  every 
;>ss  from  Spain,  within  a  month  a 
corps,  each  some  10,000  strong, 
,  another  5,000,  had  been  dis- 
euta,  and  had  fallen  into  the 
A  third  army  corps  was  waiting 
Malaga,  but  its  movement  was 
by  tempestuous  weather.  These 
e  commanded  as  follows: — the 
Echague,  the  second  by  General 
rd  (still  at  Malaga)  by  General 
nd  the  reserve  by  General  Prim. 
iitionar>'  army  was  under  Marshal 
lerofthe  great  soldier-politicians 
k  such  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Spain.  O'Donnell,  at  this  parti- 
ccupied  the  curious  but  authori- 
f  Prime  Minister,  War  Minister, 
r-in-Chief  of  the  army  in  the 
ession  of  this  supreme  power  no 
im  in  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
l  him,  too,  to  the  highest  efforts; 
1st  achieve  victory,  for  the  first 
mdoubtedly  have  been  followed 
lisgrace  and  downfall, 
ssed  in  desultory  warfare  along 
Lrenchments,  during  which  the 
their  own — no  more.  Decem- 
y  days,  saw  no  change  ;  indeed, 
rrew  somewhat  worse,  for  the 
ways  atrocious,  and  the  rain  fell 
v-erting  the  ground  into  a  quag- 
ig  the  troops  to  the  utmost  dis- 
had  no  protection  but  the  small 
f  the  French  pattern — each  for 
each  only  a  few  feet  high — and 
he  wind  whistled  and  the  water 
ncomfortably.  Such  shelter  was 
t  Ipng  in  the  open  ;  the  men 
mdreds,  while  cholera,  that  fell 
led  upon  the  camp  and  committed 

All  this  time,  too,  there  were 
»hes  and  combats  of  a  more  or  less 
racter  outside  the  fortifications. 
me    on    continually  with    great 

drawing  the  Spaniards  beyond 
lents  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage, 
ther  result  than  a  useless  waste 

B  year  ended,  Marshal  O'Donnell 
\g  enough  to  assume  the  offensive. 
ditionary  force  had  now  landed 


at  Ceuta  ;  there  were  troops  enough  to  hold  the 
redoubts  covering  the  fortress-base,  and  yet  to 
leave  the  main  body  free  to  march  inland. 
Tetuan,  the  nearest  Moorish  city — if  it  deserved 
so  grand  a  title — was  the  first  point  at  which 
O'Donnell  aimed  ;  it  was  thought  to  be  fortified 
p.nd  strongly  held,  and,  although  not  by  any 
means  the  capital  of  Morocco — it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  principal  object  of  an  in- 
vader was  to  seize  the  enemy^s  capital — still, 
the  fall  of  Tetuan  would  be  a  very  substantial 
gain  and  an  undoubted  proof  of  Spanish  prowess. 
The  road  to  Tetuan  was  fairly  open,  moreover, 
due  account  being  taken  of  the  enemy  that 
interposed  ;  it  followed  the  line  of  the  eastern 
coast,  and  the  Spanish  ships  of  war  and  transports 
could  accompany  the  ma^ch,  giving  aid  if  needs 
were  to  the  land  forces  by  disembarking  seamen 
and  supplies. 

The  order  to  march  was  issued  on  the  eve  of 
New  Year's  Day,  and  was  hailed  with  delight  by 
the  Spanish  troops.  They  were  sick  of  Ceuta 
and  its  monotonous  trench  duty  ;  they  hoped 
to  leave  its  narrow  limits  and  breathe  a  fresher, 
higher  air. 

The  advance  was  entrusted  to  General  Prim, 
with  the  reserve  division  ;  an  unusual  proceeding, 
as  the  reserve  generally  follows  in  the  rear.  But 
Prim's  fearless  spirit,  his  indomitable  energy'  and 
pluck,  were  so  well  known  that  he  was  naturally 
selected  to  lead  the  van.  Zabala,  with  the  second 
corps,  supported  Prim.  The  immediate  head  of 
the  advance  consisted  of  engineers,  covered  by 
cavalry  and  artillery,  whose  duty  was  to  bridge 
the  streams  that  came  in  the  way. 

Prim's  command  was  on  the  move  at  daylight, 
their  tents  having  been  struck  in  the  dark.  By 
eight  a.m.  they  were  in  collision  with  the  enemy. 
The  Moors,  having  seen  the  direction  of  the 
Spanish  march,  pointing  as  it  was  towards  Tetuan, 
lost  no  time  in  assembling  in  strength  to  oppose 
it.  They  were  soon  seen  in  great  numbers  on  a 
ridge  in  front,  menacing  an  attack  on  Prim  ; 
but  they  gave  way  before  his  firm  and  resolute 
advance,  and  fell  back,  yielding  position  after 
position,  until  the  hills  seemed  cleared  of  them. 
Prim  now  found  himself  in  an  open  valley, 
hemmed  "in  with  heights,  and  studded  with  the 
ruins  of  two  smaU  white  houses  or  *'  castles  '* — 
castillcjos,  as  the  Spaniards  call  them,  which  gave 
the  name  to  the  action  now  close  at  hand. 
,*.  Here  the  enemy  turned  to  make  a  fresh  stand. 
A  mountain-battery  had  galloped  up  to  the 
front  boldly,  and  might  be  supposed  to  have 
pushed  on  too  far.    The  Moors  were  dis^osodL 
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like  that  much  roore  famous  and  more  disastrous 
charge  at  Balaclava,  seems  to  have  originated 
also  in  a  mistake.  A  French  officer,  who  was 
acting  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Prim,  brought 
them  instructions  to  move  out  frceJy  wht-ncvcr 
they  got  the  chance,  adding,  an  he  afterwards 
declared,  that  the  Moors  were  -*  cowards '*  and 


the  McKjr  with  the  colour,  ktUcd  I 
colour,  and  galloped  away,  unhu^ 
from  head  to  foot  with  hi?i  encmi^ 
Prim,  it  was  said,  should  have 
with  the  ground  gained.  But 
charge  led  him  to  wish  to  renew  | 
make  a  further  advance     He  was  i 


mir.m 


,     The   Moors   had 
nls,  both   horse  and 
crc  in  such  strength 
J   to  Ir^'  a  fresh  on- 
runcei  a  mere  handful  of  four 
tbef  reduced   by  the  duy's 
on  the  move  ^incc  davlight, 
TTac  men  Ivjil  lain  diiwn  to 
r  d-ingcn    The  Moors  attacked 
aod  Oft  the  flank,  the  direction  of 


the  bugle  calls.  Prim  was  as  usual  cool,  self* 
reliant,  and  quite  undismayed  ;  he  gave  his 
orders  quietly*  although  alwa\*s  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  fight,  otteJi  on  foot^  wesiring  tvro 
brilliant  star*  on  his  breast,  and  waving  his  gold- 
ht  .  '    '  '*       fic.   Htsex         '  '      Vid; 

hi  iijons   u  :cd 

to  make  the  best  use  of  his  samty  torccss  lur 
the  ground  he  occupie«1   ^  v 
his  nutnbcrs. 
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At  the  most  critical  moment  help  came  in  the 
shape  of  two  fresh,  battalions,  sent  by  O'Donnell, 
from  the  second  corps,  and  that  general  himself, 
followed  by  all  his  staff,  came  galloping  up  like  a 
small  troop  of  cavalry,  as  though  to  take  part  in 
the  fight.  Prim  had  already  utilised  his  new 
troops.  He  directed  the  men  to  lay  aside  their 
knapsacks,  then,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
battalion,  and  holding  the  other  in  support,  he 
resolved  to  make  a  counter-attack.  But  first  he 
seized  one  of  the  regimental  colours,  and,  waving 
it  on  high,  cried  : — 

**  Soldiers  !  The  time  has  come  to  die  for  the 
honour  of  our  country*.  There  is  no  honour  in 
the  man  who  will  not  give  up  his  life  when  it 
is  required  of  him.-* 

With  these  words  he  rushed  on  impetuously, 
caring  little,  it  seemed,  whether  he  was  followed 
or  not.  Now  his  horse  was  badly  wounded 
and  staggered,  but  it  recovered,  and,  as  if  imitating 
the  noble  impulse  of  its  rider,  galloped  on.  The 
Spaniards,  fired  by  Prim's  example,  followed  un- 
hesitatingly, and  with  such  energy  that  the 
enemy  was  at  length  forced  to  give  way. 

Prim  afterwards  gave  his  account  of  the 
episode  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : — 

**  At  this  supreme  moment  I  snatched  up  a 
colour  ;  I  spoke  a  few  words  with  heartfelt  em- 
phasis. I  called  upon  the  remnant  of  my  braves, 
and  we  rushed  at  the  enjmy.  They  were  so 
close  to  us  that  the  bayonet  was  the  only  weapon 
we  could  use.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  what 
followed.  Moors  and  Spaniards  mixed  inextric- 
ably— bayonets  crossing  scimitars  I  But  my 
men  pressed  on  with  loud  cries  of  *  IV^v/  la 
Rcina  !  viva  Eapaha  I '     And  for  the  last  time 


that  day  we  conquered  again.  The 
and  our  flag  waved  over  a  posit i< 
carried  three  separate  times."  0*Donn< 
reported  that  **  the  enemy,  having 
forced,  incessantly  attacked  Gencr 
position  about  three  p.m.  with  great  d( 
But  Prim,  with  his  usual  serene  com 
out  to  meet  them.  A  hand-to-hand 
body  combat  ensued,  from  which  our 
emerged  eventually  triumphant." 

The  immediate  result  of  the  battle  of 
was  the  opening  up  of  the  \'alley  and  of 
Tetuan,  still  some  five-and-twenty  mil 
The  enemy  had  withdrawn  almost  er 
a  reconnaissance  was  pushed  on  to  w 
miles  of  the  city  without  being  disturbc 
But  O'Donnell  wisely  sought  to  mal 
position,  and  he  halted  while  the  neo 
of  levelling  ground  was  carried  on  1 
the  bringing  up  supplies,  much  hampei 
and  impeded  by  the  return  of  t 
weather.  A  more  enterprising  em 
have  done  much  damage  during 
and  afterwards  when  the  advance  w: 
for  the  Spanish  troops  had  to  i 
rough  country  and  thread  many 
defiles.  But  the  movement  forward 
continued,  with  occasional  combats- 
the  heights  of  Cape  Negro  alone  beinj 
character — until,  upon  the  17th  J; 
army  reached  and  encamped  upon 
of  the  River  Guad  el  Jelu,  in  f 
Tetuan,  which  glistened  "snow-wl 
rising  ground  at  the  extremity  of  tht 

O'Donnell  was  now  well  placed  for  1 
that  city.  His  forces  were  well  concer 
rear  had  come  up  with  his  main  bod 
also,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
and  his  baggage.  The  ships  lay  off 
of  the  river  above-mentioned,  : 
reinforcements,  a  fresh  division  n 
disembarked  when  required.  St: 
circumspect  ;  and  feeling  that  h< 
obliged  to  undertake  a  long  siege, 
work  to  strengthen  himself  by  1 
doubts,  and  collect  his  battering- 
transport  of  the  guns  was  hard  wi 
artillery  officer  described  it,  **  Whe 
the  sand,  we  ascend  the  mountain 
quit  the  mountain,  we  sink  into  the 

A  fortnight  or  more  had  elapsed 
preparations  were  completed,  and  in 
the    Moors    had    gathered   fresh    s 
the  defence  of  Tetuan.     Their    ni 
to  35,000  or  40,000  men.     A   brt) 
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:ommand,  and  around  him  was 
"amous  black  Moorish  mounted 
ole  of  these  troops  occupied 
rnp  covering  the  town — a  camp 
with  high  substantial  earth- 
front  of  which  lay  a  swampy 
was  water  or  muddy  ground 
lank  (the  right),  and  on  the 
the  defences  rested  on  rising 
ihwood,  which  gave  good  cover 
marksmen.  This  position  was 
I  garrison  of  nearly  30,000  men. 
h  many  batteries  of  guns,  but 
lUerymen  were  unskilled,  and 
ractice.  Experts  who  saw  this 
ght  declared  that,  if  manned 
oops,  it  would  have  proved 
.le. 

general  soon  realised  that  he 
lis  nut  before  he  could  get  at 
an.  The  4th  February'  was  the 
ittack. 

0  main  lines  of  advance,  right 
3nd  the  right  an  extension  or 
nt.  The  left  attack  was  en- 
al  Prim,  who  was  now  in  com- 
Corps.  He  formed  his  troops 
irst  consisting  of  two  brigades 
ttalions — one  battalion  behind 
etching  out  beyond,  so  that  the 
ng  line — with  two  brigades  in 
ng.      Between   the   two    lines 

k  consisted  of  the  3rd  Corps, 
)s  de  Olano,  and  it  was  formed 
as  the  right. 
e    right  General 
ivision   that   had 
s  to  circle  round 
ncampment   con- 
ng  that  flank, 
•f  the  4th  dawned 
the   night   had 

1  severe    frost, 
a.m.,    the   mists 

nding  mountains 
ed  to  their  base 
advance  of  the 
made  simultane- 
:orps  fell  quickl}- 
:ions  already  de- 
oved  steadily  for- 
nding  the  diffi- 
marshy  ground 
le  enemy*8  guns, 


which  opened  fire  as  soon  as  the  Spaniards 
came  in  sight.  The  Spanish  batteries  did  not 
attempt  to  reply  until  well  within  range,  and 
then  did  great  execution.  One  shell  set  fire  to- 
the  principal  Moorish  magazine,  which  exploded,, 
scattering  death  and  confusion  within  the  lines. 

The  worst  ground  the  assailants  found  was 
close  up  under  the  entrenchments.  Here,  too,, 
the  Moorish  artillery,  firing  grape  at  very  short 
range,  did  great  execution.  Primes  men  were 
now  a.  good  deal  harassed,  too,  by  the  sharps 
shooters  in  the  wood.  But  as  they  neared  the 
works  the  signal  was  given  to  charge,  and  ali 
went  forward  gallantly  with  loud  shouts  and 
"  Vwas  /  "  Of  course.  Prim  led.  On  the  eve 
of  the  fight  he  had  said  to  some  friends,  *' Happy 
the  man  who  first  enters  the  breach  to-morrow.*^ 
Now  he  showed  that  he  meant  what  he  said  ; 
for  he  rode  straight  into  a  battery  through  ai> 
embrasure  (gun  opening),  followed  by  four  of 
his  staff,  and  cut  down  with  his  sword  the  two 
first  Moors  who  attempted  to  bar  his  passage.^ 
When  Primes  men  saw  their  general  disappear 
inside  the  works,  they  dashed  after  him,  cheer- 
ing; and  the  enemy,  astounded  at  the  daring 
of  the  five  mounted  assailants,  gave  way  entirely 
at  the  charge  of  the  rest  of  the  column. 

Prim  had  made  good  his  entrance  about  the- 
centre  of  the  line  of  works ;  next  him,  on  the- 
right,  a  brother  of  General  O'Donnell's  got  ir^ 
with  his  division.  On  the  left  the  3rd  Corps 
made  good  progress,  but  were  much  impeded  by 
a  morass,  and,  while  caught  there,  suffered  much 
from  the  enemy's  fire.  The  left  division  of  this 
left   attack,  however,  penetrated,  and  the  men 
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having  thrown  off  their  knapsacks,  which  greatly 
encumbered  their  movements,  raced  forward, 
bayoneting  the  Moors  wherever  they  found 
them.  On  the  far  right,  meanwhile,  one  of 
Prim's  divisions,  lending  a  hand  to  General  Rios, 
had  driven  the  Moors  up  into  the  hills. 

The  strug-rle  was  ended.  It  had  been  costly 
and  gallantly  fought  on  both  sides.  The  Span- 
iards had  borne  a 
heavy  fire  with  cool 
endurance,  and  had 
shown  great  dash 
when  the  time  came 
to  charge.  The 
Moors,  for  their 
part,  had  made  a 
tenacious  resistance. 
The  artillerymen 
especially  had  stuck 
to  their  guns  to  the 
very  last,  although 
altogether  over- 
mastered. The  ca- 
valry on  neither  side 
did  much. 

Three  days  after- 
wards Tetuan  —  at 
the  urgent  request 
of  many  of  the  inha. 
bitants  —  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Spanish 
troops.  The  Moors 
had  gone ;  there 
was  not  a  sign  of 
their  soldiers  in  or 
near  the  place.  On 
the  9th  February 
General  Prim  made 
a  reconnaissance 
forward  in  the  di- 
rection of  Tangier,  but  met  no  enemy.  Hos- 
tilities were  suspended.  The  only  gossip  was  of 
overtures  for  peace.  Spain  had  been  entirely 
and  rapidly  successful ;  the  Moors,  dispersed  and 
disheartened,  were  hardly  expected  to  show 
fight  again  in  the  field.  This  impression  was 
fully  supported  by  the  a})pearance  of  envoys  in 
the  Spanish  camp,  asking  conditions,  and  negotia- 
tions began.  These,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
were  intended  only  to  gain  time.  The  Moors 
had  not  as  yet  abandoned  hope.  The  rest  -irces 
of  the  empire  could  hardly  be  e.xhausted,  even 
tlKuigh  they  had  lost  one  important  town,  and 
had  been  twice  defeated  in  the  field.  They  had 
still  a  vast  territor}'  behind  and  crowds  of  wild 
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warriors  to  rally  round  their  flag.  Mo 
terms  demanded  by  the  Spaniards  wei 
erable  that  a  proud  people  might  well 
battle  or  two  before  yielding. 

These  peace  negotiations  dragged  ( 
than  a  month.  Through  the  rest  of 
of  Febuarr}%  and  all  through  the  es 
March,  the  envoys  came  and  went 
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invaders,  should  the  war  continue, 

road  which  was  hilly  and  easily  he 

probably  barred.    Accordingly,  on  th 

O'Donnell  abruptly  broke  off  n^o 

decided  to  appeal  once  more  to  the 

that  day,  leaving  a  small  garrison 

he  marched   out  with   the   rest   of 

meaning    to   attack    the   enemy   v 

might  find  them.     The  troops  carr 

rations,  and  were  in  number  about  : 

The  order  of  march  was  as  foUoi 

head  were  two  brigades  of  the  ist 

which  had  first  landed  at  Ceuta,  an 

the  brunt  of  the  earliest  fighting. 

quarter  staff  immediately  followed 
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HFTER  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  England 
had  complete  command  of  the  seas, 
and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  her  Govern- 
ment had  adopted  the  policy  of 
striking  at  the  European  Powers  which  were 
actually  in  arms  as  her  enemies,  or  whose  in- 
terests were  opposed  to  her  own,  by  expeditions 
against  their  distant  colonies  and  dependencies. 
The  power  of  her  navy  could  thus  be  thoroughly 
utilised,  and  her  army,  though  used  in  compara- 
tively small  fractions,  was  generally,  by  its  qualit}" 
and  discipline,  able  to  act  with  success  against 
an^'  fc)rces  which  it  was  likely  to  meet.  Com- 
munication wnth  different  parts  of  the  globe 
then  demanded  such  long  periods  of  time,  and 
was  at  best  so  very  uncertain,  that  naval 
and  military  commanders  acted  frequently  on 
a  general  policv  which  had  been  imparted  to 
them  rather  than  on  specific  instructions  which 
had  to  be  exactly  carried  out. 

When,  therefore,  in  June,  1806,  Buenos  Ayres 
was  seized  by  a  small  force  of  1,700  men  under 
Brigadier-Cjeneral  Bercsford  and  Commodore  Sir 
Home  Popham,  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  that 
enterprise  was  directly  authorised  by  the  king's 
ministers,  though  from  documents  published  at 
Sir  Home  Popham's  subsequent  trial  it  may  be 
understood  that  it  was  countenanced  both  by 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Melvillj.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Brigadier-General  Beresford  found  himself  hold- 
ing this  new  conquest  with  a  wholly  insufficient 
force  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  hostile  popula- 
tion, and  without  any  strong  place  of  arms  to 
which  he  could  retire  if  menaced  by  an  organised 
attack.  Aware  of  his  precarious  position.  General 
Beresford  sent  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  Cape  for 
reinforcements,  pending  the  arrival  of  a  sufficient 
army  from  England  to  make  good  the  possession 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  Spanish 
provinces  in  South  America.  Even  from  the 
Cape,  however,  no  assistance  could  be  expected 


for  nearly  four  months,  and  a  force 
could  not  land  before  double  1 
elapsed. 

The  American-Spaniards  were  r 
covering  how  feasible  it  was  for  a 
insurrection  to  overpower  the 
under  the  command  of  Gener 
Frenchman  by  birth,  they  atts 
Beresford  so  vigorously  that  afte 
ing,  in  which  the  English  losses 
250  men,  killed  and  wounded,  1 
was  obliged  to  surrender  as  pri 
The  captives  included  the  whol 
Regiment  of  infantr}%  150  of  tl 
corps,  besides  a  few  dragoons  and 
navy  had  been  able  to  render  litt 
ance,  and  Sir  Home  Popham  m 
necessity  of  falling  back  to  his  ci 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  I 
expected  reinforcements  from  th( 
about  the  middle  of  October,  cor 
squadrons  of  the  20th  Light  Dr* 
pany  of  artillery,  the  38th  and  4^ 
of  infantry,  and  a  company  of  th 
armament  sailed  up  to  Monte  \ 
bv  a  combined  attack  of  the  land 
to  get  possession  of  that  town  ; 
found  impracticable,  and  it  was  < 
able  to  await  the  additional  reinfo 
England  before  any  great  operat 
undertaken.  As  an  immediate  1 
tions,  however,  the  town  of  Mal< 
mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  \^ 
occupied,  and  here  supplies  could 
cured,  and  a  convenient  harbour 
was  available. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Bue 
excited  much  triumph  in  Engia 
forcements  for  General  Beresfon 
once  prepared.  It  was  not  till  ' 
however,  that   these  could  be  d< 
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ley  did  not  arrive  at  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  till 
anuarv;   1807.     They  were   placed    under   the 
■mmand  of  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty^  and  com- 
the  17th   Light  Dragoons,  the  40th  and 
Tth    Regiments   of  infantry,   three   companies 
the    newly-raised    Rifle    Corps,    and    some 
len\     As  we  have  seen,  they  were  too  lale 
.t0  »ve  General  Beresford  from  crushing  defeat 
■Diptivity,  but  they  found  the  Cape  troops 
lonado  in  the  best  condition^  and  tit  for 
iafliediate  service.   These  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuiy 
It  once  embarked,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  novs- 
firmadable   armament,  sailed    to   the   attack   of 
Monte  V'ideo,     Rear- Admiral  Stirling,  who  had 
lopcncded   Sir   Home    Fopham    in    the  naval 
command,  protected  the  movement  of  the  trans- 
p«rts  with    his   ships  of  war.      A   landing  was 
dSected  about  eight   miles  from   Monte  Video. 
mil  a  brilliant  action  was  fought  with 
Ae  Spaniards  outside  the  town,  in 
ffcich  the  English  were  completely 
ious.     Til  is  action  was  remark- 
being  the  first   occasion    on 
the    Rifle   Corps — alterwards 
Q5lh,  and  now  the  Rifle  Brigade 
were    actively  empk>yed.      Their 
markedly  gallant  conduct  then  was 
jn  .  ....^.^t  Qf  i}^^.  long  roll  of  distill - 
se^^ices   which  the    famous 
has    since    performed    in    all 
:ers  of  the  world^  wherever  the 
>f  England  has  had   to  be 
(luiinaxned.       After    defeating     the 
^iards  in  the  open  field  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty       established       batteries 
igamsi  the  citadel  and   defences  of 
^t  town,  and    landed    heavy  ship 
^ance  from  the    fleet  wherewith 
^  trm    them,    for    no    siege-train 
^rd  part  of  the  equipment  sent 
England.       From    these    bat- 
fere  was  opened,  and  continued 
'thirteen  days,  when  a  practicable 
was    made.     The   town  was 
and,    as    no    reply  was 
ned,  the  orders  were  gi\'en    t'< 
^^L  T!ie  defence  of  the  Spaniaril- 
*^  tenacious,   and     their    fire   de- 
**^T3ttive  and  well-mamtained  ;    but, 
^tigh  the)'  lost  heavily,  the  columns 
It  were  everywhere  successful 
mg    the    enemy  before  theni   with   the 
^y<inet,  and  the  place  was  taken. 

After  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  had  sailed  from 
^^'giand,  but   before  intelligence   was  received 


that  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  retaken  by  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  hoped  by  the  Ministry  that 
an  expedition  to  the  west  of  South  America 
niiglit  meet  with  the  same  success  as  it  was 
yet  believed  had  attended  British  arms  on  the 
east  coast.  With  a  view  to  this  object  a  force 
of  4,200  men  was  sent  out  in  October,  1806, 
under  command  of  Brigadier-General  Robert 
Craufurd  (afterwards  the  renowned  leader  of 
the  Light  Division  in  the  Peninsula)^  accom- 
panied by  a  naval  squadron  under  Admiral 
Murray.  The  expedition  was  to  be  directed 
to  the  capture  of  the  seaports,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  province  of  Chih  ;  and  the  course 
to  be  sailed,  whether  to  the  eastward  by  New 
South  Wales,  ur  to  the  westward  by  Cape  Horn, 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  Admiral  Murray* 
It   was   hoped  that,   if  Chili  could  be  reduced. 


MARSHAL    BEKKSFOED. 
{Fnm  tkt  Ptftun  fy  Sir  ^t\  Betchtjr,  R.A.) 


General  Craufurd  might  communicate  with 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  a  complete  chain  of 
posts  might  be  established  across  South 
America,  which  would   then  be  opened  up  to 
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English  trade.  When  the  news  of  General 
Beresford's  disaster  arrived,  however,  a  swift 
sloop  of  war  was  sent  after  General  Craufurd, 
with  orders  that  he  was  to  give  up  the  attack 
on  Chili,  and  to  proceed  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  there  to  join  the  army  of  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty.  Craufurd  was  overtaken  at  the 
Cape,  and,  sailing  at  once,  he  arrived  off  Monte 
Video  on  the  14th  June.  The  various  corps 
under  his  command  were  two  squadrons  of 
6th  Dragoon  Guards,  the  5th,  36th,  45th,  and 
88th  Regiments  of  infantry',  five  companies  of 
the  Rifle  Corps,  and  two  companies  of  artillery-. 

In  view  of  the  concentration  of  troops  at  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  it  was  determined  to  send  out 
from  England  an  officer  of  high  rank  to  take 
command ;  and  in  an  evil  hour  Lieutenant- 
General  John  Whitelocke  was  selected,  who 
arrived  at  Monte  Video  on  the  loth  May  with 
Major-General  Gower  as  second  in  command, 
and  bringing  with  him  the  9th  Light  Dragoons, 
the  89th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  a  detachment 
of  artiller}%  and  a  number  of  recruits  for  the 
regiments  already  on  the  station.  The  total  of 
the  British  force  which  in  the  middle  of  June 
was  available  for  offensive  operations  amounted 
to  more  than  11,000  men,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  were  unprovided 
with  horses.  Most  of  the  dragoons  had  to  act 
as  infantry,  and  the  requirements  of  the  guns 
were  very  insufficiently  met. 

Monte  Video,  on  the  north  side  of  the  great 
estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  is  nearly  150 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayrcs,  which  lies  higher 
up  the  river  on  the  south  side ;  and  in  order 
to  move  the  tro(>ps  which  were  to  undertake 
the  attack  of  the  latter  town  no  vessels  drawing 
above  thirteen  feet  of  water  could  be  employed  ; 
but,  as  a  strong  garrison  had  to  be  left  to  secure 
the  base  of  operations,  it  was  possible,  by  doubling 
the  number  of  men  which  each  ship  could  pro- 
perly carry,  to  find  accommodation  on  board  for 
all  the  rest  of  General  Whitelocke's  army.  The 
embarkation  was  proceeded  with  rapidly,  and  the 
tnH)ps  were  brigaded  in  the  following  order : — 
The  Light  Brigade,  under  (General  Crauford, 
included  the  Rifle  Corps  and  a  battalion  formed  of 
nine  light  companies  from  the  various  regiments  ; 
Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  commanded  the  5th. 
,;Sth,  and  Sjth ;  General  Luniley  commanded 
the  36th,  SSth,  and  four  dismounted  squadrons 
of  the  17th  Light  Dragoons;  and  Colonel 
Mahon  commanded  the  40tli,  45th,  two  dis- 
mounted squadrons  of  the  Carabiniers,  and 
four   dismounted  squadrons    of  the   9th   Light 


Dragoons.  There  were  also  two  cx^^m 
Royal  Artillery.  Twenty-eight  guns. 
calibres  were  embarked  with  an  an 
column  for  the  conveyance  of  arri 
small-arm  ammunition.  Cavalr}',  actinj 
was  hardly  represented,  only  about  a 
of  the  1 7th  Light  Dragoons  being  supp- 
horses. 

The  first  division  of  transports  was 
get  under  weigh  on  the  17th  June,  bu^ 
not  till  the  25th  that  a  suitable  plaoe  O 
found  for  disembarkation.  Below  Bueno 
there  extended  for  many  miles  along  tb 
of  the  estuary  a  broad  morass,  and  it  was 
sar\'  to  select  a  landing-place  from  w 
passage  through  this  morass  existed.  S 
place  was  found  at  Ensenada,  about  thii 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  here  th 
ing  was  commenced  at  dayhght  on  tb 
General  Craufurd*s  brigade  was  the  first 
the  shore,  followed  by  Sir  Samuel  Aud 
brigade,  and  the  fiery  Craufurd  at  once 
forward  through  the  morass  to  secure  a  ] 
on  firm  ground.  The  Spaniards  offe 
opposition  to  the  English  troops,  and  t 
capable  commander  the  army  might  wi 
have  been  formed  and  prepared  for 
operations.  But  from  the  outset  negl 
incompetence  were  apparent,  and  nei 
at  every  turn  the  high  qualities  of  th^ 
and  the  ability  and  courage  of  the  sub< 
generals.  In  regard  to  the  supply  of 
the  army,  the  gravest  errors  were  made, 
for  immediate  use  should,  of  course,  ha 
carried  by  the  brigades  as  they  landed: 
had  been  intended  that  each  man  shou 
three  days'  food  in  his  havresack,  but  no 
order  had  been  given  on  the  subject.  I 
any  provision  made  for  them,  and  in  d( 
instructions  it  was  expected  that  the  < 
saries  would  meet  all  wants  on  shore.  1 
was  placed  also  for  the  subsequent  si 
meat  on  the  herds  of  cattle  which  the 
nourished,  but  it  was  forgotten  that  the 
wild  animals  could  not  easily  be  caug 
that  they  could  only  be  brought  to  the 
by  men  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  Americ 
No  such  men  were  attached  to  the 
columns,  which,  with  ample  supply  of  m 
stantly  in  view,  were  thus  for  the  m< 
condemned  to  want. 

The  disembarkation  was  completed 
28th,  but  none  of  the  troops  left  the  s 
that  day,  except  the  brigades  of  Crauf 
Auchmuty.      The    general  forward  nu 
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began  on  the  29th,  and  there  was  considerable 
trouble  in   passing    the    morass,   some  of   the 
troops  having  to  march  for  three  miles  up  to 
their  knees  in  mud  and  water.     The  artillery 
also  were  much  delayed,  only  four  field-pieces 
lieii^    dragged    through    the    morass    by    the 
strenuous    exertions    of   seamen    and    soldiers. 
OC  the  remaining  guns  only  eight  were  sub- 
sequently brought  to  the  front ;  the  others  were 
csdier  destroyed,  or  left  at  Ensenada  for  want  of 
moDS  of  movement. 

The  30th   June  and    ist  July  were  days  of 
nrelieved  toil  and  effort.  The 
country  was  cut  up  by  streams 
and  swampy  spots,  and  if  oppo- 
sition had  been  offered,  it  would 
have  been  much  aided  by  these 
features  ;    but  no  enemy  was 
«cn,  except    some    detached 
lauis    of     horsemen    which 
kiered  round,  ready   to   cut 
rfany  fatigued  straggler  from 
the  English  columns.  Craufurd 
itill  led  the  way,  followed  by 
Lumley's   brigade,   while  the 
main  body, with  General  Whitc- 
locke,  brought   up    the    rear. 
Some   of    the    men    suffered 
terribly  under    the     broiling 
SBB,  as,   having  been  cooped 
op  on  board  ship  for  months, 
thef  were    in     no   condition 
fcr marching,  and,  ill-supplied 
with  food  from  the  uncertain 
sources  which  chance  threw  in 
their  way,  their  strength  was 
*D  further  reduced  by  hun- 
ger.  So  general  was  the   fatigue   that  on   the 
afternoon   of    the    ist    the    men   were  ordered 
to  throw     away    their    blankets,     as    it    was 
■toded    to     push    on    that    day   to   the    vil- 
^  of  Reducion.      It   was  considered   likely 
4tt  there   the  enemy  would   hold  the   strong 
Pnwion,  and  would    have    to    be  driven  from 
tt  by  force.      This   village — about  seven  miles 
^  Buenos    Ayres — was,    however,    occupied 
^ily,  and     the     advanced    brigades     pushed 
^ough    it    to  some  high    ground   two   miles 
^ther.    Here  their  eyes  were  gladdened   by 
^lje.\-iew  of  the  city  which  they  had  come  so 
^^  to  attack,  and  which  they  hoped  would  ere 
^  reward  them  amply  for  all  their  toils  and 
privations.    General  Whitelocke,  with   the  re- 
J^nder  of  the  army,  occupied  Reducion,  and 
the  night  was  passed  without  serious  annoyance 


from  the  enemy,  though  the  troops  suffered 
greatly  from  exposure  to  a  prolonged  thunder- 
storm with  heavy  rain. 

Between  Reducion  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  former  place,  flows 
the  Chuelo,  a  river  which  is  fordable  at  few 
spots,  and  in  the  month  of  July,  after  the  usual 
rains  of  the  season,  a  very  formidable  miUtary 
obstacle.  Across  it  there  was,  in  1807,  only 
one  bridge,  and  from  the  English  outposts  could 
be  seen  the  bivouac  fires  of  a  strong  force  evi- 
dently guarding  this  passage.     Information  was 
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also  received  that  the  Spaniards  had  there 
constructed  strong  and  well-armed  batteries, 
and  had  concentrated  a  large  number  of  men, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  invaders  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  attack  them.  General 
Whitelocke  appears  to  have  had  no  very  definite 
plan  of  action  in  his  mind,  and  we  may  gather 
that,  rather  from  a  reluctance  to  engage  in  the 
assault  of  a  strong  position  than  from  a  well- 
studied  strategical  scheme,  he  resolved  to  seek 
for  a  ford  said  to  exist  farther  up  the  river, 
instead  of  forcing  his  way  by  the  direct  route 
across  the  bridge. 

At  sunrise  on  the  2nd  July  the  English  force 
was  under  arms.  Craufurd's  and  Lumley^s  bri- 
gades took  the  advance,  as  before,  under  the 
command  of  General  Gower,  to  be  followed  by 
the    main    body  of   the  army  under  General 


HAKD'CRKNADES,    STINK-BALLS,    BHtCKBArS,    AND   OTHER   MISSILES   WERE    HUKLED   FROM    A»»»Vt^ 


worthinefis,  and  there  was  uncertainty  as  to 
the  objects  of  the  march  and  the  time  it 
might  be  expected  to  require.  Early  in  the 
day  about  500  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  appeared, 
barring  the  road  to  the  head  of  the  column  ; 
but  threatened  in  flank  by  the  Rifles,  and  having 
received  two  or  three  rounds  from  the  ficld- 
picces,  these  quickly  gave  vray,  and  were  no 
more  seen.  It  was  not  till  half-past  three  in 
the  afternoon  that,  following  a  scarcely  distin- 
guishabie  track  which  led  to  the  river *s  bank, 
Gejieral  Craufurd  arrived  at  the  sought-for  ford, 
which  even  when  found  seemed  to  demand  no 
Drdln;ir  "  (»otl  to  attempt  its  passage.     At 

this    pi  PaKsa  Chico — the   Chuelo   ran 

thirty  yards  wide  and  four  feet  deep.  Fortu- 
nately, the  current  was  not  rapid,  and  the 
bottom  was  a  firm  gravel*  Crau^rd's  men,  led 
b)*  their  impetuou*!  general,  plunged  in,  and, 
carrying  the  ammunition-waggon  of  the  field- 
pieco  SkhouJder  high,  sAfdy  effected  the  crotssing. 


anxious  eye^  were  directed  ov< 
plain  that  had  been  pa^ed,  in 
of  seeing  the  main  body  of  the 
in  support  midex  General  Whitdc 
was    the   wonder,    bitter    the    djs 
when   no  distant    cloud   ni   dust, 
steel,    showed    the    appearance   of  | 
which  should   have  been  now 
advanced   brigades.      General   Whtl 
failed    to    preserve    the    commu 
Lumley  and  Craufurd,  and  whetl  i 
encounter  with  the  enemy  was  i 
through    incompetence   or  a 
mcjtive,  held   hituseif  aloof  from 
arms. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
which  had  just  been  crosM*d  rtMc  i 
of  rising  groimd,  and  towards  that 
column  of  the  enemy  Cf: 
ifw^ith  the  intention  of  l        _  Lif 
defence.    The  soiclier*i  eye  of  Cm^ 
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woulf!  T^iiirto  the  Engli?»h 

^ol  if  k  w;is  carried  uul,  and  he 

ic.  General  Gowcr  gave  him 

as  he  thought  best^  ;ind  pro- 

him  with    Lumlc>''s  brigade. 

rd,  and  the  heights 

,   ,      It  oppo>iuon.     The 

*  ftnd  staggered   b>"  Craufiird^s 
wt*rc  obliged  to  forego  their 
4cck   another    position   still 
toos  Ayres.      The  ground   now 
ily  intricate,  covered  with  peach 
high   fences;   and   the  advanced 
'irig  their  way  through 
1  shots  with  the  enemy's 
quickly  driven  in. 
sent  an  order  to  Crauiurd  to 
his  foe  at  last  within  striking 
(idcnt  in  his  judgment  uf  the 
^Dg  chief  was  not  to  be  stopped 
of  success.     Still   he  urged 
le  till  the  enclosures  were 
kt  open  space  of  the  Coral 
F^slaughtertng-piace  or  abattoir 


movement  ot  the  EngliilTTiiS  mllcn  back, 
the  ccilumn  was  halted  fttr  a  breathing-space^ 
and  the  generals  with  the  stafT-ofScers  pushed 
along  the  broad  nvid  leading  towards  the  city. 
Suddenly  from  cover  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Coral  burst  forth  a  discharge  ot  grajie  and 
round  shot.  The  Spanish  position  was  de- 
veloped, and  it  was  evident  that  the  foe  were 
here  in  strength,  though  their  numbers  were 
stiU  hidden.  There  was  a  moment  of  sur- 
prise, almost  r»f  recoil^  among  the  English^  and 
General  Gower  made  a  suggestion  to  Craufurd 
about  turning  the  enemy^s  fiank.  But  this  \ins 
no  moment  for  a  fine  display  of  tactics,  no  occa* 
sion  for  well-regulated  manoeuvre.  Craufurd  in- 
terpreted General  Gower's  words  by  the  light 
of  his  own  bold  spirit,  and  he  ordered  a  general 
direct  charge.  Undeterred  by  their  ignorance  of 
the  strength  before  them,  shaking  off  the  fatigue 
of  a  long  and  toilsome  march^  the  gallant  Rifles 
and  light  battaUon  responded  gladly  to  the  call, 
and,  cheering  as  they  advanced,  swept  forward 
in  irresistible  assault.  The  South  American 
Spaniards  were  not  the  men  to  meet  the  stern 
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/s  brigade  had  now  been 

nwcr  himself  joined 
.iS  to  be  seen.    The 
wliid)  had  covered  the  forward 


line  or  levelled  bayonets,  and  ever>-where  ^ve 
way  in  panic-struck  flight,  leaving  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors  twelve  pieces  of  artillcr^%  with 
wtiich  their  position  had  been  armed.  The  Light 
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Brigade  followed  hard  in  pursuit,  and,  firing  no 
shot^  smote  the  rearmost  with  the  arme  blanche 
alone.  No  halt  was  made  till  the  outskirts  of 
Buenos  Ayres  were  reached,  and  at  the  ver^' 
entrance  to  the  streets  Craufurd  re-formed  his 
men,  who,  flushed  and  excited  with  their  prompt 
success,  had  fallen  into  some  natural  disorder. 

Then  was  the  time  when  Buenos  Ayres  should 
have  fallen.  A  resolute  advance  at  the  heels  of 
its  disheartened  and  fl>4ng  defenders  would,  it  is 
very  certain,  have  crushed  ever}'  attempt  at 
opposition,  and  the  morning  of  the  3rd  July 
ought  to  have  seen  the  English  flag  again  float- 
ing proudly  over  the  town.  If  General  White- 
iocke,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  had 
followed  closely  the  advanced  brigades,  and  had 
now  been  at  hand,  no  other  blow  need  have 
been  struck,  no  other  shot  fired.  If  even  General 
Gower  had  shared  in  a  small  degree  the  military 
insight  and  boiling  courage  of  General  Craufurd, 
and  had  boldly  entered  the  streets  with  Lum- 
ley's  brigade  and  Craufurd's  light  troops,  the 
result  would  have  been  almost  equally  certain- 
But  Whitelocke  was  still  far  distant,  and,  despite 
Craufurd*s  strongly-expressed  opinion  and  readi- 
ness to  crown  the  work  so  well  commenced, 
General  Gower  resolved  to  do  no  more  for  the 
time.  The  advanced  brigades  were  withdrawn 
to  the  Coral,  and  only  picquets  were  left  to 
mark  the  points  where  the  tide  of  pursuit  had 
been  stayed,  and  whence  the  Rifles  and  light 
battalion,  much  against  their  will,  had  been 
ordered  to  fall  back. 

As  the  English  soldiers  lay  upon  their  arms, 
the  bivouac  that  night  was  wretched  in  the 
extreme.  Overpowered  with  fatigue  and  hunger 
— for  they  had  had  no  food  for  more  than  twelve 
hours — without  fire  or  shelter,  and  drenched 
with  tropical  rains,  believing,  moreover,  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  shortcomings  of  their 
generals  they  would  even  then  be  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  their  cheerfulness  was  sustained  by  the 
hope  that  the  entr\'  into  the  town  was  only 
•delayed  till  it  could  be  efiected  by  daylight  on 
the  following  morning.  But  already  the  only 
gleam  of  success  that  was  to  shine  upon  the 
iirmy  in  South  America  had  died  away,  and 
nothing  but  disaster  was  left  for  the  future. 

Hopes  were  still  entertained  that  General 
Whitelocke,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
must  be  near  at  hand,  and  would  soon  join  the 
advanced  brigades,  and  reconnoitring  parties 
were  sent  out  to  tr\'  to  establish  communication 
with  him.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  after- 
Jioon  of  the  3rd    that — too    late    to    profit   by 


the  discouragement  which  existed  ai 
Spaniards  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd- 
his  appearance.  He  had  not  Moi 
the  brigades  of  Craufurd  and  Lumk 
across  the  Chuelo  by  the  Passa  0 
making  a  long  detour  of  thirty  mik 
passed  the  river  much  higher  up 
and  now  brought  in  his  men  we: 
unnecessary  toil,  and,  still  worse,  sho 
of  discontent  and  loss  of  confidence. 

In  the  morning  of  the  3rd  GeiK 
sent  a  staff'-officer  into  the  town  ui 
of  truce,  summoning  General  Liniers, 
ing  the  Spanish  forces,  to  surrendei 
But  the  panic  of  the  previous  e^ 
passed  away  and  the  answer  ret 
**  We  possess  suflUcient  strength  a 
to  defend  our  town.''  Closely  fol 
answer  came  an  attack  -in  force 
English  picquets,  who  were  oblij 
way  until  they  were  supported ; 
desultory  action  lasting  nearly  tW' 
which  both  sides  suff*ered  some 
Spaniards  again  retired  into  the  towi 

Though  General  Whitelocke  ha 
army  concentrated,  though  every  ho 
the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  and  tl 
seriously  impaired  the  power  of  hb 
both  by  the  material  losses  which 
and  by  the  discouragement  which  i 
brought,  the  English  general  appe 
been  in  a  painful  state  of  indecision 
tion.  No  plan  of  action  was  undc 
the  Spaniards  were  able  at  will  to 
press  upon  the  picquets,  acting  unc 
outlying  houses,  and  to  inflict  losse 
adequate  retaliation  was  difficult,  if 
sible.  Like  the  3rd  of  July,  the  4 
allowed  to  pass  in  inaction,  and  it 
the  5th  that  any  forward  movement 

The  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  was,  in 
two  miles  in  length  by  one  in  bi 
streets  were  rectangular,  and  the  j 
of  the  houses  were  lofty,  well-built 
surrounded  by  parapets  about  foui 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  was  the  a 
and  feeble  work,  and  near  it  wa 
square.  La  Plaza.  The  principal  bui 
at  the  west  end.  El  Retiro,  the  amp( 
bull-fights,  and,  at  the  east  end  of  tl 
extensive  building  called  Residenti: 
intended  to  be  a  royal  hospital,  and 
and  monaster}-  of  St.  Domingo.  A 
told,  the  Spaniards  on  the  night  of  t 
were  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  terror  ai 
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the  English  troops  marched  in,  to 

as  conquerors.  But  the  delays  of 
hitelocke  and  Gower  gave  them 
)llect  themselves.  General  Liniers 
jelf  energetically    to    restore   their 

well  seconded  by  his  officers  and 
y,  whose  aid  he  had  invoked,  he 
spirit  of  the  population  from  a  weak 
nous  despair  to  a  stem  and  patriotic 
1  to  defend  their  town  to  the  last, 
sures  for  defence  were  taken. 
*re  cut  in  the  principal  streets, 
placed  in  position,  the  slaves  were 
;ven  the  women  were  inspired  to 
e  coming  struggle  by  throwing 
n  the  housetops  on  hostile  troops 

march  below.  The  total  number 
consisted  of  about  9,000  regulars, 
volunteer   corps,  all  in  some  state 

and  about  6,000  men,  formed  in 
npanics,  who  had  taken  up  arms 
on. 

m  told  that  the  3rd  and  4th  of 
llowed  to  slip  away  without  any 
n  being  taken  by  General  White- 
he  afternoon  of  the  4th,  however, 
issued  for  a  general  assault  upon 
>  on  the  following  morning.  The 
5  was  now,  owing  to  losses  and  to 
of  troops  on  various  detachments, 
strong.  No  definite  tactical  plan 
ve  been  formed.     Objective  points 

indicated   to   the  commanders  of 

the  mutual  relation  which  these 
ined,   were  to  bear  to  each  other 

and  support  was  entirely  over- 
arrangements  were  made  for  com- 
et ween  the  various  portions  of  the 
ed,  or  for  receiving  or  asking  for 
he  commander-in-chief.  Above  all, 
retreat  were  decided  on  in  case 
ould  be  met  too  powerful  to  be 
d  no  reserve  was  kept  conveniently 
pport  a  success  or  neutralise  a  re- 
he  assault  of  a  large  town,  held  by 
r  troops  in  addition  to  a  numerous 
inatical  population,  the  small  army 
'as  divided  into  eight  feeble  columns, 
to  enter  the  streets  at  different 
ted  points,  without  reasonably  full 
IS  to  the  general  plan  of  the  com- 
ief,  without    cohesion   as   parts    of 

body,  and,  except  for  a  few  en- 
►is,  without  any  means  of  forcing 
Nrbich  might  have  been  expected  to 


be  met  with.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the 
5th  July,  the  troops  were  under  arms  at  four 
o'clock,  and  they  hoped,  at  least,  that  they 
should  have  been  let  loose  upon  their  task  while 
darkness  in  some  degree  veiled  their  advance  ; 
but  the  sun  was  rising  ere  the  signal  was  given 
to  commence  the  attack,  and  the  columns  were 
put  in  motion. 

Space  does  not  permit  that  a  detailed  account 
should  be  given  of  the  operations  of  each  column. 
All  did  not  encounter  an  equal  amount  of  resist- 
ance, but  everywhere  the  resistance  was  of  the 
same  character.  Hea\y  fire  was  maintained  from 
the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Hand-grenades,  stink- 
balls, brickbats,  and  other  missiles  were  hurled 
from  above  on  the  English  soldiers  as  they  ad- 
vanced. Breastworks,  made  of  hide  bags  filled 
with  earth,  and  deep  ditches  cut  across  the 
streets  gave  cover  to  the  defence,  while  artillery 
opened  a  deadly  discharge  of  grape  at  close 
range.  Ever  as  the  points  were  reached  on 
which  they  had  been  directed  the  columns  found 
themselves  surrounded.  The  men  through  whom 
they  had  forced  their  way  had  again  closed  in, 
and  they  were  circled  by  a  ring  of  fire.  On  the 
left  of  the  attack  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  with 
the  87th  and  38th,  had  bored  his  way,  though 
with  heavy  loss,  to  El  Retiro,  and  there  esta- 
blished himself,  taking  a  number  of  prisoners 
and  three  field-pieces,  nor  was  the  enemy  able 
again  to  dislodge  him.  The  5th  Infantry  also 
penetrated  to  the  convent  of  St.  Catalina.  The 
36th  made  their  way  in  the  face  of  determined 
opposition  as  far  as  the  beach  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  their  movement  was  signalised  by  the 
gallant  conduct  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Byrne, 
who,  with  fifty  men,  charged  and  took  two  guns, 
driving  their  defenders,  300  strong,  before  him. 
Part  of  the  regiment  then  managed  to  join 
Auchmuty,  and  the  remainder,  finding  no  ten- 
able position  in  which  to  establish  themselves, 
were  obliged  to  retire.  The  88th,  acting  in  two 
wings  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Duff  and  Major 
Vandeleur,  suffered  almost  more  heavily  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  army.  They  fought 
with  the  brilliant  courage  which  has  always 
marked  the  *'  Con  naught  Rangers  "  ;  but  ex- 
posed, outnumbered,  with  no  hope  of  assistance, 
and  having  lost  17  officers  and  220  rank-and-file, 
they  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  greatest  disaster,  the  most  overwhelming 
loss,  was,  however,  suffered  at  the  right  centre. 
Here  was  the  fierj'  Craufurd  with  the  Light 
Brigade,  which  had  already  shown  such  un- 
daunted determination,  such  a  formidable  warrioc 
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spirit.  It  was  formed  in  two  columns,  of  which 
the  right  was  commanded  by  Craufurd  himself 
and  the  left  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pack,  after- 
wards Sir  Dennis  Pack,  the  famous  hero  of  the 
Peninsula.  Craufurd  had  been  ordered  to  make 
his  way  through  the  town  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  to  occupy  any  high  buildings  as  near 
as  possible  to  La  Plaza.  Two  three-pounder 
field-pieces  accompanied  his  brigade,  and,  though 
the  victims  of  continuous  musketry  fire  from  the. 
housetops,  and  the  flanking  discharge  of  artillery 
from  their  left  front,  they  reached  the  great 
church  of  St.  Domingo.  By  this  time,  besides 
the  many  losses  in  the  main  body  of  Craufurd's 
column,  the  officer  commanding  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  advanced  guard  had  been  laid 
low.  It  was  essential  to  secure  some  cover  from 
the  withering  storm  of  bullets,  some  post  of 
vantage  which  might  possibly  be  made  good 
against  the  enemy,  and  serve  as  a  base  from  which 
further  operations  might  be  undertaken,  if  the 
rest  of  the  army  had  closed  upon  the  city  with 
the  success  which  was  hoped  for.  The  door  of 
the  St.  Domingo  church  was  battered  in  and  the 
building  occupied.  Unfortunately,  its  roof  was 
sloping,  and  aflforded.no  secure  military  position, 
as  did  the  flat  roofs  of  the  surrounding  houses, 
from  which  the  Spaniards  were  still  able  to  pour 
in  a  destructive  and  unceasing  fire.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Guard,  with  the  Grenadier  company  of 
the  45th,  now  joined  Craufurd,  and  till  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  rest  of  the  army  had  not  been  also  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  themselves  close  to  the 
enemy*s  main  position.  At  that  hour,  however, 
a  Spanish  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce  approached. 
Craufurd  thought  that  he  had  come  from  General 
Liniers  with  an  oflfer  to  capitulate.  Bitter  was 
his  disappointment  when  the  Spaniard  informed 
him  that  the  88th  had  been  taken  prisoner^, 
and  summoned  him  to  surrender.  Craufurd 
could  not  believe  that  he  had  been  abandoned 
by  General  Whitelocke,  and  still  thought  that 
if  he  could  not  be  supported,  at  least  some 
attempt  would  be  made  to  communicate  with 
him.  He  feared  to  compromise  the  whole 
situation  of  the  army,  and  returned  a  per- 
emptory refusal  to  General  Linier*s  summons. 
As  time  wore  on,  however,  it  became  more 
and  more  apparent  that  no  succour  was  to 
be  hoped  for,  and  he  resolved  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  the  town.  If 
a  large  number  of  the  enemy  could  be  engaged 
in  the  streets,  Craufurd  thought  that  the  fire 
from  the  houses  would  be  neutralised,  as  the 


Spaniards  would  be  afraid  of  hittii 
friends.  A  considerable  column  0 
was  now  entering  the  street  on  th* 
the  church,  apparently  intending 
of  the  English  field-pieces  which  I 
outside  the  building.  The-  Rifles 
to  form  up  ready  for  a  sally,  an< 
were  doing  so  the  enemy's  column 
attacked  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gv 
Grenadiers  of  the  45th,  and  by  a 
of  light  infantry'  under  Major  1 
column  ^ave  way,  but  the  fire  f 
rounding  houses  was  so  se\'ere 
Trotter  and  about  forty  of  the  a 
killed  or  wounded  in  two  or  tl 
It  was  evidently  impossible  to  reti 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  continut 
of  the  churchy  hoping  against  b 
favourable  turn  of  events. 

At  half-past  three  there  could 
any  doubt  that  the  attack  on  Buec 
failed.  '  His  men  were  fallmg  fiasi 
were  bringing  heavy  guns  into  posi 
the  church,  and  Craufurd  felt  that 
fice  of  life  could  not  be  of  any  ad 
pugnant  to  his  brave  spirit  as  was 
surrendered  himself,  with  the  shatt 
of  his  brigade,  as  prisoners  of  war  J 

It  only  remains  to  tell  how  it  I 
right  of  the  English  attack  on  I 
The  45th  Regiment,  on  the  extrem 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Guard,  obtain 
of  Residencia,  after  meeting  with  so 
from  a  body  of  Spaniards  station< 
artiller}^  in  an  open  space.  The  gi 
abandoned,  however,  and,  there  be 
ance  from  the  neighbouring  houses 
building  was  crowned  with  the  o 
regiment.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gi 
has  been  seen,  joined  General  Crai 
Grenadiers,  and  shared  the  fate  of  t 
gade.  Major  Nicholls  was  left  in 
Residencia,  and,  though  the  Spani< 
peated  attempts  to  recover  the 
maintained  his  post  by  skilful  defei 
sional  sallies,  in  one  of  which  ', 
pieces  of  cannon.  Between  the  - 
Light  Brigade,  the  Carabiniers  ent< 
and  penetrated  some  distance,  bi 
unable  to  overcome  the  resistance 
encountered  and  were  forced  to 
severe  loss,  Captain  Burrell  bein| 
killed  and  Colonel  Kington  severel; 

The  result  of  the  disastrous  5th 
the  English  army  lost  above  70  oflb 
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badly  woundt^d.  and  120  ofticers 
1,500  men    were   taken    pris<^ners.     Aban- 
y  their  chief — who  took  no  active  part  in 
operations,  who   gave  no   command, 
\iown  no  forethought »  and  who  failed 
ither  counsel  or  example—the  subordin- 
and  the  men  of  the  various  columns 
^ht  with  a  braver\*  and  dii>cipline  worthy 
traditions  of  the  English  army.     If 
id  shame   there   was,  at   least   their 


in  such  terms,  that  he  did  not  think  they  were 
to  be  rehed  upon  for  further  effort  under  his 
command. 

General  Whitelocke  put  the  seal  to  the  story 
of  his  ineptitude  and  disgrace  by  making  a  treaty 
with  the  Spanish  leaders,  giving  up  all  the  advan- 
tagest  which  had  previously  been  gained  on  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  engaging  to  withdraw  from 
and  deliver  up  the  town  and  fortress  of  Monte 
Video.     He   only   stipulated  for  an  unimpeded 
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untainted,  their  valour  had  shown 

unquestionable.    Rut,  though  General 

,e*s  army  failed  not  in  doing  its  best  to 

a  task  given   to  them  in  a  manner 

idcred  it  impossible  t»f  fulfilment,  they 

M  have  been  men  if  they  had  not  felt 

^'1  '-xpressed  emphatically  their  mortilica- 

1  St  at  the  way  in  w  h  ich  they  had  been 

tundcd.     Craufurd    himself  publicly   called 

teliKke  a  traitor,  and  even  told  his  men  to 

t  him  dead   if  he  was  seen  in  the  battle ; 

ucl  Auchmuty  afterwards  said  that 

of  his  column  had  so  greatly  Icist 

and  were  speaking  of  their  general 


retreat  and  embarkation,  and  that  al!  the  prisoners 
of  war  should  be  restored.  In  January,  j8o8, 
General  Whitelocke  was  tried  by  court-martial 
at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  was  sentenced  **  to  be 
cashiered,  and  declared  totally  unfit  and  un- 
worthy to  ser\*e  his  Majest>*  in  any  mih'tary 
capacity  whatever/' 

So  keen  and  widespread  w^as  the  national  and 
military  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  way  in 
which  the  South  American  campaign  had  been 
conducted  that,  for  long  after  that  period,  the 
common  toast  in  canteens  and  public-houses  was, 
'*  Success  to  g'i'ty  hairs^  but  bad  luck  to  whttf 
hcks  !  " 
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whf  n*ui  tiiLuiiuLu  and  murderi^d  their  officers ; 
and  he  tinally  took  up  a  position  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  at  Ramnuggur,  his  main  body  can- 
toned on  the  rig  lit  bank  of  the  river. 

Lord  Dalhou5te  had  realised  from  the  collapse 
of  the  siege  of  Mooltan  that  he  had  before  him  a 
serious  campaign  in  the  Punjaub.  He  promptly 
ordered  the  assemblage  of  a  large  force  at 
Ferozepore,  and  the  movement  from  Bombay  of 
a   simaller   body   to  act   against   Mooltan,     He 


infantry-    regiments,  laking^^ 
adx-anccd    force  with    ihc    In 
brigadier -general.    At  leng^tt 
self  took  the  field,  croi?ting  i 
iQth  at  the  head  of  hU  main  be 
was  respectable.     A|' 
Mooltan   and  the  f 
available  for  field-servtcc  rmir  Bl 
native  infantry  regiments.     He  \ 
strong   in    cavalry,   with    thr 
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accepted  without  reserve  the  cnallenge  flung  at 
him  from  the  collective  Punjaub.  "Unwarned 
by  precedent,  uninfluenced  by  example,  the 
Sikh  nation  has  called  fur  war ;  and  on  my 
word,  sirs,  war  they  shall  have»  and  with  a 
vengeance ! "  were  his  stirring  words  at  the 
farewell  dinner  given  him  by  the  officers  of 
Barrackpore.  By  the  end  ot  September  regi- 
ments  were  advancing  from  Meerut,  UmbaJla, 
Sabatoo,  and  Julhinder  towards  the  Sutlej  or 
the  Ravee,  Before  October  was  done  the 
leading  brigades  of  the  army  of  the  Punjaub 
had  marched  past  I^hore  across  the  Ravce 
towards  the  rendezv^ous  at  Shahdara.  Cureton's 
cavalry  brigndc  and  Godbys  inhmtrv  brigade 
were  ;ilrt;ady  there,  and  on  Novemlvr  12th 
Colin  Campbell  joined  Cureton  with  tw«  native 


regiments,  five  ot  native  light 
corps  of  irregular  hr>rse;  Jli) 
artillery  consisted  of  sixty  boi 
eight  howitzers,  and  ten  iS-potii 
Lord  Gough  was  by  no  mi 
genius,  but  he  was  a  tighttng 
served  under  \^' 
at  Waterloo  wit  i  / 
ness  was  one  of  his  leading  attr 
always  eager  for  the  fray,  and  th 
he  most  delighlcxi  in  w.^«  wll 
accent^  he  called  the  **C( 

he  was  informed,  were    : ^ 

their  outpost  on  the  left  bonk. 
and  Gough  becanit' 
nes*   to   drive   therii 
daybreak  of  the  i2nd  he  wms  oc 
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f  Cureton's  fine  cavalr}-,  Campbeirs 
ision,  two  field-batteries  and  as 
»  of  horse  artiUerj-  ;  the  fiery  old 
at  the  head  of  the  force.  Some 
occurred  about  the  village  and  fort 
m ;  but  the  Sikh  detachments  were 
eating  across  the  river  when   the 

>  opened  on  them  a  rapid  and  telling 
on  pressing  the  fugitives,  Lane  and 
Hoped  their  six-pounders  over  the 
irhich  formed  a  wide  border  to  the 
ated  stream.  As  they  fired  at  the 
rowding  across  the  ford,  answering 
I  to  reach  them  from  the  heavier 
nee  placed  in  battery  on  the  further 
ind-by  the  Sikh  fire  became  so  hot 
thdrawal  of  the  British  pieces  became 
;  but  when  the  order  to  limber  up 
ne  of  Lane*s  guns  and  two  ammuni- 
is  were  found  to  be  stuck  fast  in  the 

ir  to  q>ike  and  abandon  the  gun 
miy  obeyed,  since  there  seemed  no 

aod  Gough  disapproved  of  Colin 
BDsible  suggestion  that  the  piece 
plected  until  it  could  be  withdrawn 
hPi  by  placing  infantry  to  cover  it 

iminediately  in  its  rear.  As  the 
lie  lost  piece  and  the  rest  of  the 
,  Ouvry's  squadron  of  the  famous 
Dragoons    drew    off    the    enemy's 

a  daring  charge   into  a  mass  of 

near  an  island,  within  easy  cover 
pins.  The  enemy  lost  no  time  in 
rhole  of  his  cavalry  across  the  river 
ession  of  the  stranded  gun,  under 

overwhelming  artillery  fire.  Our 
Bcklessly  sent  forward  to  cope  with 
hostile  Horse — a  folly  committed, 

►  Campbell,  under  the  personal 
ice  of  the  fiery  commander-in- 
am  Havelock,  the  gallant   colonel 

Light  Dragoons  and  the  brother 
unous  Henry,  sought  and  obtained 
3  cross  swords  with  the  insolent 
sn.     His  ardent  troopers  thundered 

leader,  nobly  seconded  by  their 
rades  of  the  3rd  Bengal  Cavalry. 
lutes  the  Sikh  Horse  were  broken 
i  by  the  headlong  onset  of  an 
i  for  his  daring  in  the  wars  of 
L  Had  Havelock  halted  after  this 
all  would    have    been  well ;    but 

of  another  body  of  Sikh  horse- 

him  to  his  destruction,  and  that 


of  many  of  his  gallant  troopers.  Waving  his 
sword  and  shouting  to  his  men  to  follow  him, 
Havelock  dashed  on  through  the  heavy  sands, 
further  yet  into  the  mud  and  water,  where 
horses  floundered  and  men  were  helpless  under 
a  cruel  grape  and  matchlock  fire,  supported  by 
the  keen  tulwars  of  the  Sikh  light  horsemen. 
They,  indeed,  were  finally  borne  back  to  the 
river,  and  under  cover  of  their  own  batteries ; 
but  this  much  of  gain  was  dearly  purchased  by 
the  loss  of  90  men  and  140  horses  killed  or 
wounded.  Havelock  himself,  after  a  hand-to- 
hand  combat,  fell  covered  with  wounds  by  the 
water's  edge.  Several  other  officers  were  killed 
or  wounded.  But  the  heaviest  loss  of  that  sad 
day  was  the  death  of  the  gallant  Cureton,  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  army,  who  fell  dead 
when  riding  forw^ard  to  stay  Havelock's  effort 
to  charge  yet  again.  Renowned  for  brave  deeds 
in  many  an  action  against  French,  Afghans, 
Mahrattas,  and  Sikhs  ;  beloved  alike  by  officers 
and  men,  Cureton  fell  close  to  that  very 
regiment  in  which,  a  wild  youth  fleeing  from 
his  creditors,  he  had  begun  his  soldiering  by 
enlisting  in  it  as  a  private  trooper.  His  body, 
which  Holmes,  of  the  Irregulars,  was  badly 
wounded  in  trying  to  rescue,  was  buried  at 
Ramnuggur  with  all  the  honours,  in  the  same 
grave  to  which  the  corpse  of  Havelock  was  later 
consigned. 

Lord  Gough  withdrew  his  troops  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Sikh  batteries,  and  awaited  the 
arrival  of  his  guns  and  the  remainder  of  his 
forces.  He  was  well  placed  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Chenab,  covering  Lahore  and  the  siege  of 
Mooltan,  and  leaving  Shere  Singh  undisturbed ; 
while,  had  he  preferred  the  offensive,  a  rapid 
stroke  might  have  ended  the  business,  for  the 
Sikhs  were  eager  enough  for  fighting.  To 
gratify  their  desire  he  would  have  had  to  cross 
the  river — to  accomplish  which  by  direct  assault 
on  the  Sikh  position  on  the  opposite  bank  was 
impracticable.  So  Gough  resolved  to  compel  the 
enemy's  withdrawal  by  a  wide-turning  move- 
ment with  part  of  his  force  under  Sir  Joseph 
Thackwell.  That  oflficer's  command  consisted 
of  Campbell's  division,  a  cavalry  brigade,  and  a 
powerful  artillery — about  8,000  men.  The  force 
started  on  the  early  morning  of  December  ist, 
and  after  marching  twenty-four  miles  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Chenab,  crossed  that  river  at  noon  of 
the  2nd.  The  following  morning,  after  march- 
ing about  fifteen  miles  down  the  right  bank, 
ThackwelPs  command  was  close  to  the  enemy  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Sadoolapore.    Thackwe.\U 
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hearing  of  the  approach  of  a  reinforcement, 
rode  away  in  search  of  it,  refusing  Campbell's 
request  to  deploy  and  take  up  a  position. 
Campbell's  reconnaissance  convinced  him  that 
the  enemy  was  near  and  in  force  ;  but  in  his 
own  words,  **  My  command  was  not  in  formation 
for  troops  liable  to  be  attacked  at  any  moment  ; 
but  my  orders  were  imperative  not  to  deploy/' 
As  a  measure  of  protection  he  occupied  with  an 
infantr^'  company  each  of  three  villages  in  his 
front  ;  but  Thackwell  on  his  return  ordered 
their  withdrawal,  and  the  columns  were  deployed. 
Between  the  British  line  and  the  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon  from  which  the  Sikhs  were  heavily 
firing  from  the  villages  while  they  were  threaten- 
ing the  British  flanks  with  cavalr}%  was  a  smooth 
open  space  over  which  Thackwell  desired  to 
attack.  Campbell  suggested  that,  **  as  they  were 
coming  on  so  cockily,  we  should  allow  them  to 
come  out  into  the  plain  before  we  moved.-'  The 
cannonade  proceeded,  and  it  seemed  presently 
the  moment  for  an  advance  ;  but  Thackwell 
preferred  caution,  hoping,  most  likely,  for  a 
decisive  victor\'  on  the  morrow.  But  he  was 
baulked,  since  during  the  night  the  enemy 
withdrew  toward  the  Jhelum,  probably  without 
having  sustained  serious  loss  ;  that  of  the  British 
amounted  to  seventy  men.  Thackwell's  turning 
operation  had  not  been  brilliant,  and  Sadoolapore 
was  not  an  affair  to  be  ver\'  proud  of;  but  it 
brought  about  the  relinquishment  by  the  Sikhs  of 
their  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chenab, 
and  this  enabled  the  main  British  force  to  cross 
the  river.  By  the  fth  the  mass  of  the  army  was 
at  Heylah,  about  midway  between  Ramnuggur 
and  Chillianwallah,  but  the  commander-in-chief 
and  headquarters  did  not  cross  the  Chenab  until 
December  iSth. 

If  until  then  Lord  (xough  had  been  tram- 
melled by  superior  authority,  a  few  days  later 
he  was  set  free  to  act  on  his  own  judgment, 
the  result  oi  which  permission  was  simply 
absolute  inaction  until  January,  1S4Q.  On  the 
nth  of  that  month  he  reviewed  his  troops 
at  Ijssourie.  and  next  day  he  was  encampetl 
at  Dinghee.  whence  the  Sikh  army  had  fallen 
back  into  the  sheltering  jungle,  its  right  rest- 
ing on  Mung.  its  left  and  centre  on  the  broken 
ground  and  strong  entrenchments  about  the 
village  and  heights  of  Rassoul.  That  was  a  \cry 
strong  defen>ive  p<.>!?ition.  held  by  more  than 
30.000  brave  men,  with  a  batter\-  of  si.vty  gun$ 
— a  position  which  only  a  daring  commander 
would  have  ventured  to  assail  with  an  army 
under  14.000  strong.     Among  the  wiser  oflScers 


of  Gough's  staff  were  men  who  wcr< 
that  the  ground  over  which  the  enei 
tion  was  to  be  approached  should 
properly  reconnoitred.  Here  is  a  sigiii] 
sage  in  the  memoirs  of  Sir  Henn*  E 
"Whilst  in  the  commander-in-chief's 
the  nth  the  projected  attack  on  th< 
position  was  described  to  me  by  Gene 
bell.  He  had  just  been  with  the  c 
had  spoken  of  attacking  the  Sikh  p 
the  13th.  Campbell,  seeing  that  hii 
had  no  intention  of  properly  reconno 
position,  was  anxious  on  the  subjec 
went  into  the  tent  of  Tremenheere, 
engineer,  to  discuss  the  matter, 
opened  on  the  subject;,  announcing 
tion  to  attack  without  any  other  reco 
than  such  as  the  moment  might  ol 
bouching  from  the  jungle.  He  ac 
second  march  from  Dinghee,  the  fore 
to  bivouac  for  the  night,  and  that 
should  be  passed  by  the  engineers 
noitring.  Campbell  wished  Treme 
suggest  this  measure  in  a  quiet  wa 
Gough  ;  but  he  said  that  since  the 
the  Chenab  the  chief  was  determine 
no  advice,  or  brook  any  volunteere 
and  he  proposed  that  I  should  spes 
Gough  (the  commander-in-chief's  r 
tr)'  to  engage  him  to  put  it  into  Lo: 
mind  to  adopt  such  a  course.'*  It  is 
that  anything  came  of  this  improvi; 
of  war,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  tha 
afternoon  of  the  13th,  Lord  Gough  i 
defer  the  attack  until  the  morning  of 
As  it  was,  early  on  the  13th  the  a; 
length  on  march  towards  the  enemy, 
guns  moved  along  the  road  leading  ov 
soul  ridge  to  the  fords  of  the  Jhelum  be 
bert's  division  marched  on  their  right, 
on  their  left,  with  the  cavalr\'  and  ligl 
on  their  respective  flanks.  The  orig 
tion  was  that  Gilbert's  (the  right)  di\ 
the  greater  part  of  the  field-guns,  was 
direct  on  Rassoul,  while  Campbell's  d 
the  heavy  guns  should  stand  fast  o 
Dverthrow  the  left  of  the  Sikhs,  and 
of[  from  retiring  along  the  high  ro; 
the  Jhelum.  Their  left  thus  turned,  ( 
Campbell  were  to  operate  conjointly  ; 
Sikh  line,  which  it  was  hoped  woul< 
back  on  Mung  and  driven  to  the 
But  when  deserters  brought  in  the  i 
that  the  enemy  was  forming  behind 
of  Chillianwallah,  on  the  left  front  of 
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jh  quitted  the  Rassoul  road, 
-.itid  marched  straight  on 
in  outpost  on  the  mound  of 
driven  off,  and  from  this 
ifas  clearly  visible  the  Sikh 
t  battle  array*  Its  right  centre, 
FChiniunwulbh,  was  about  two 
[that  village,  but  less  from  the 
as  bernp  deployed  about  five 
its  front.  There  was  a  gap 
of  ii  mile  wide  between  the 
Sikh  detachment  under  Ular 
fiank  of  the  main  body  under 
Britisli  line^  when  deployed, 
[>re  than  oppose  a  front  to 
and  rights  which  latter, 
a  little,  so  that  part  of 
was  opposite  to  a  section 
fen  Shere  Singh's  right  and 
Between  the  hostile  lines 
belt  of  rather  dense,  low 
but  a  mixture  of  thorny 
wild  caper, 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
ly,  anil  the  troops  had  been  under 
L'break.  Lord  Gough,  therefore, 
prmined  to  defer  the  action  until 
^d  the  camping-gmund  was  being 
Ri^t  the  Sikh  leaders  knew  well 
was  the  temperament  of 
*^^U  chief;  They  themselves 
|tijig,  and  tfie  British  com- 
rovocation  to  reciprocate 
►  gavx*  him  a  challenge  of 
Late  in  the  day  though  it 
immediate  attack.  The 
Jcrcd  up  and  opened  fire  ; 
I  tlie  infantry  soon  obliged  the 
eea&c.  The  line  pressed  on 
ii>n  aiomewhat  impaired  by  the 
'  *  in  the  teeth,  as 
jr\*  fire  which  the 
tfcic  advancing  ranks.  For  a 
be  hcanl  but  the  roar  of 
biit  presently  the  sharp 
fire  told  that  thecunfljct 
4,  and  that  the  British 
on  the  hoistile  guns.  Of 
*  Gilbert *s  had  the  right, 
latter  had  been  the  first 
advance,  and  was  the 
Pennvxuick  com- 
It  brigade,  consi§ting  of 
I5tli  and  45th  Native 
hii  left  brigade. 


was  formed  of  the  6 1st  Queen's  and  the  56th 
and  46th  Sepoy  regiments.  In  the  interval 
between  the  two  brigades  moved  a  field-battery » 
and  on  the  left  of  the  division  three  guns  of 
another.  At  some  distance  on  Campbell's  left 
were  a  cavaln,^  brigade  and  three  troops  of  hor>e 
artillery'  under  Thackwell,  charged  to  engage 
Utar  Singh's  detachment,  and  hinder  that  force 
from  striking  at  Campbell  in  flank  and  in  reverse* 
The  nature  of  the  ground  prevented  the  divi- 
sional commander  from  superintending  more 
than  cine  brigade,  and  Campbell  had  arranged 
with  Pcnnycuick  that  he  himself  should  remain 
with  the  left  brigade,  Pennycuick's  brigade 
experienced  an  adverse  fate.  During  the 
advance  its  regiments  suffered  cruelly  from  the 
fire  of  eighteen  guns  directly  in  their  front. 
The  24th,  a  fine  and  exceptionally  strong  regi- 
ment, carried  the  hostile  batteries  by  storm, 
but  encountered  a  deadly  fire  from  the  infantry 
masses  on  either  flank  of  the  Sikh  guns.  The 
regiment  sustained  dreadful  losses,  Pennycuick 
was  killed  ;  his  gallant  son,  a  mere  lad,  sprang 
forward  sword  in  hand,  and  bestrode  his  father's 
body  until  he  himself  fell  across  it  a  corpse. 
Thirteen  oflicers  of  the  regiment  were  killed 
at  the  guns,  nine  were  wounded  ;  203  men  wen; 
killed  and  ^66  wounded.  The  native  reginients 
of  the  brigade  failed  to  support  the  24tli,  and 
musketr>'  volleys  from  the  Sikh  infantry',  fol- 
lowed by  a  rush  of  cavalry,  completed  the  dis- 
order and  defeat  of  the  ill-fated  body.  Already 
broken,  it  now  fled,  pursued  with  great  havoc 
by  the  Sikh  Horse  almost  to  its  origmal  posit  inn 
at  the  beginning  of  the  action. 

Ht^gan's  brigade,  the  left  of  CampbeitS 
division,  had  better  fortune,  thanks  to  Camp- 
beirs  steady  leading.  The  brigade  approached 
the  enemy  posted  on  an  opetj  space  on  a  slight 
rise.  Four  Sikh  guns  played  upon  it  during  the 
advance  ;  a  large  body  of  cavalry  stotxl  directly 
in  front  of  the  bist,  and  on  the  cavalry's  left  a 
large  infantry-  mass  in  face  of  the  36th  Native 
lnfantr\\  Both  the  native  regiments  of  the 
brigade  gave  way,  but  the  61st  advanced  in  line 
firing  steadily,  a  manoeuvre  constat»tly  practised 
by  Campbell,  which  put  to  flight  the  Sikh 
cavalry.  The  tmemy  pushed  two  guns  to 
within  twcntyfive  paces  of  the  right  flank  of 
the  01  St,  and  opened  with  grape.  Campbell 
promptly  wheeled  to  the  right  the  two  right 
companies  of  the  6ist,  and  headed  their  charge 
un  the  two  Sikh  guns.  Those  were  captured, 
and    while    the    6lst    was  ^ng    its   new 

alignment  to  the  right — ;in  '>n  by  which 
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Shere  Singh's  right  flank  was  effectually  turned — 
the  enemy  advanced  with  two  more  guns 
strongly  supported  by  infantry.  Neither  of  the 
two  native  regiments  of  the  brigade  was  up  ; 
but,  wrote  Campbell,  "  the  confident  bearing  of 
the  enemy  and  the  close,  steady  fire  of  grape 
from  their  two  guns  made  it  necessary  to  ad- 
vance, and  to  charge  when  we  got  within  proper 
distance.  I  gave  the  successive  commands  to 
advance  and  to  charge  ;  heading  the  6ist  im- 
mediately against  the  guns,  and  the  successful 


rounds  in  a  hot  duel  with  Utar 
which  else  would  have  been  playi 
flank  ;  and  Unett's  gallant  troop 
"  3rd  Light "  crashed  througl 
edging  away  to  their  left  witl 
Campbell  in  reverse.  Thackwe 
utmost  until  he  and  his  comm 
away  to  the  endangered  right,  al 
not  entirely  hinder  Utar  Sing! 
molesting  Campbell,  for  that 
to  endure  a  brief  period  when  1 
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result  gave  the  greatest  confidence  to  the  gallant 
6 1st."  After  the  capture  of  the  second  two 
guns  and  the  dispersal  of  the  enemy,  Campbell 
proceeded  rolling  up  the  enemy^s  line,  and  con- 
tinued along  the  hostile  position  until  he  had 
taken  thirteen  guns,  all  of  them  won  by  the 
6 1st  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  finally 
meeting  Mountain's  brigade  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction. 

Campbell  had  to  fight  hard  for  his  success  ; 
which,  indeed,  he  might  not  have  obtained,  if 
away  on  his  left  Thackwell  had  not  been  holding 
Utar  Singh  in  check  and  impeding  his  efforts  to 
harass  Campbell's  flank  and  rear.  Brind's  three 
troops  of  horse-artillery  expended  some  1,200 


engaged  simultaneously  in  front, 
and  the  brigade  was  extricate 
tanglement  only  by  his  own  al 
the  indomitable  staunchness  of  t 
Meanwhile  there  had  been  on 
deal  of  hard  fighting,  accompa 
vicissitudes.  Gilbert's  right  at 
was  opened  by  his  left  briga 
The  2qth  Queen's,  advancing  und 
showed  its  native  comrades  the  v 
entrenchments,  routing  the  enei 
his  batteries.  But  one  of  the  1 
of  the  brigade — the  36th  Nati^ 
shivered  into  fragments  by  rej 
the  Sikh  cavalry.    Its  leader  nu 
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t^d,  ]^l6  men   slain    or   wounded, 

fir  captured,  the  wreck  of  the 

Lstienc  gradually  rallied  in  rear  of 

adc.     The  30th  Sepoys  Uist  a 

(\ed  ii5  ground  uh^ng^ide  the 

^o  hundred  of  whom  had  gone 

Sikb  fire,     Godby's  brigade  on 

it  had  been  fighting  under  heavy 

Europeans  swept  forward  through 

t!u-     list    and    70th    native 


The  cavalry  brigade  of  the  right  came  to  sad 
grief.  Its  four  fine  regiments,  led  by  an  efletc 
colonel  who  could  scarcely  mount  his  horse,  got 
entangled  in  the  brush wf»od  and  masked  their 
own  guns.  While  halted  to  restore  cohesion, 
the  old  brigadier  w^as  wounded  by  a  Sikh  trooper. 
On  a  sudden  some  caitiff  gave  the  word  : 
**  Three^s  about!" — from  whose  lips  came  the 
dastard  cry  was  never  ascertained.  As  the  line 
went  about,  the  pace   quickened   into   a  panic 
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their  left  Before  the  levelled 
Sikh^  recoiled  ;  but.  suddenly 
^1  side*  by  overwhelming  num- 
was  in  imminent  danger.  The 
tit  the  2nd  Europeans 
bk  t  to  grapple  with  their 

After  three  hours*  steady  fighting 
id  recosH^'ed  tlieir  lost  ground, 
Cipponcnt»  everywhere  nff  tht- 
Itcti  cxtiTj  hostile  gun  within 
f their  losses  were  comparatively 
their  fteady  front  and  the  wcll- 
^f  Dawes*  gunners,  it  must  have 


gallop,  the  British  troopers  followed  closely  by 
a  few  hundred  derisive  Sikh  horsemen.  Crowded 
together  in  their  headlong  flight,  the  fugitive 
dragoons  rode  right  through  and  over  Christie's 
and  Huish*s  balleries,  disabling  gunners,  up- 
setting tumbrils,  and  carrynng  ruin  and  dismay  far 
to  the  rear  among  the  wounded  and  medical 
staff.  Four  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  ;  Christie  was  cut  down,  with  many  of 
his  gunners  ;  young  Cureton  was  home  to  death 
in  the  hostile  ranks  ;  Ekins,  of  the  staff,  perished 
in  a  fruitless  eflfi^rt  to  rally  the  fugitives ;  and  not 
till  I-ane*s  gunners  had  poured  some  rounds  of 
grape   into   the  pursuers,  wh\k   *\  \vm%  lA  \V^ 
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0th  lancers  once  more  confronted  the  enemy, 
were  the  Sikh  horsemen  daunted  into  a  leburely 
retreat. 

In  •kpite  of  the  disasters  which  chequered  it. 
the  hattle  of  Chillianwallah  may  be  regarded  as 
a  technical  victory-  for  the  British  arms,  since 
the  enemy  were  compelled  to  quit  the  field, 
although  the)'  only  retired  into  the  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  Kass^>u]  heights,  from  which  in  the 
morning  the>'  had  descended  into  the  plain  to 
fight.  Sr^me  forty  of  their  guns  had  fallen  into 
our  hands.  Pursuit  in  the  dark  would  have  been 
useless  and  dangerous  over  such  ground,  even 
if  Gough's  soldiers  had  been  less  wear}-  and 
famished  than  they  were.  The  moral  results  of 
the  action  were  dismal,  and  the  cost  of  the 
barren  struggle  was  a  loss  of  2,400  killed  and 
v/ounded.  At  home  the  intelligence  of  this 
waste  of  blood  excited  feelings  of  alarm  and 
indignation,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  de- 
spatched at  a  ftw  hours'  notice  to  supersede 
Lord  Gough  in  the  position  of  commander-in- 
chief.  Gough  was  proud  of  his  costly  victor}-. 
At  first  he  would  not  hear  of  falling  back  ever 
so  little  for  the  sake  of  getting  water  and  pro- 
tecting his  rear.  "  What,  leave  my  wounded 
to  be  cut  up  ?  Never !  '^  was  his  angrj'  reply 
to  Campbeirs  counsel  in  favour  of  a  short 
retirement.  But  CampbelPs  arguments  finally' 
prevailed,  and  the  troops  fell  back  in  the  deepen- 
ing darkness  on  Chillianwallah,  carrying  with 
tlieni  the  greater  proportion  of  their  wounded. 

Meanwhile,  Gough*s  army  lay  passive  in  its 
encampment  at  Chillianwallah,  within  sight  of 
the  Sikh  position  at  Kassoul,  licking  its  wounds, 
and  awaiting  the  surrender  of  Mooltan  and  the 
accession  of  strength  -it  would  receive  in  con- 
sequence of  tliat  event,  and  of  the  reinforce- 
ments whicli  soon  would  be  coming  to  it  from 
Lahore  and  Kamnuggur.  Lord  Gough  had 
succceiled  in  fighting  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah 
before  old  Chatcr  Singh  could  join  hands  on 
the  Jhchnn  with  his  son,  Shere  Singh  ;  but  a 
few  ilays  after  the  battle  the  old  sirdar  followed 
the  bulk  of  his  own  troops  into  his  son's  camp. 
Shere  Singh  renewcil  the  overtures  which,  two 
days  after  the  action  of  Kamnuggur,  he  had 
made  in  vain.  Now,  as  then,  Lord  Dalhousie 
declined  to  treat  with  **  rebels"  on  belligerent 
term>.  Chaler  Singh's  British  prisoncr.N — Cieorge 
Laurence,  Herbert,  and  Bowie,  who  had  been 
sent  c»n  parole  into  Ciough's  camp — were  bidden 
to  an>wcr  the  Sikh  leaders  that  nothing  short 
of  unciMiditional  surrender  wiuiKl  be  accepted 
b\    the  governor-general.      If  any  harm  befell 


their  English  captives,  on  their  heads 
retribution  lie. 

The  Sikh  commander  more  than 
the  chief  of  the  Britbh  army  an  0 
to  join  issue  in  battle;  but  Gough, 
wisdom,  resisted  the  offered  temptadc 
solved  to  refirain  from  active  hostiliti 
reinforcements  from  Mooltan  should 
On  January*  26th  a  grand  salute 
hea\y  guns  announced  the  wekx>ine 
the  fall  of  Mooltan.  As  soon  as  this 
came  known  to  Shere  Singh,  he  bq 
of  movements  towards  his  left,  wli 
replied  to  by  throwing  up  a  redoubt 
field-pieces  beyond  the  right  of  fa 
On  Februaiy-  nth  the  Sikh  armyic 
of  battle  before  its  lines,  in  direct  i 
the  English  force,  but  Gough  restrai 
while  he  chafed.  Next  morning  th 
departed  "bag  and  baggage*'  from  tl 
on  the  ridge  of  Rassoul.  After 
towards  the  Puran-  Pass  on  the  I3tl 
Sikh  army  marched  unmolested 
British  flank  and  rear  towards  the 
Wazirabad,  its  chief,  with  suddc 
seeking  to  cross  the  river  and  sw© 
Lahore,  while  as  yet  the  Englisl 
wondering  whither  he  had  betaken  li 
on  the  14th  it  became  apparent  tlu 
objective  was  Goojerat.  Gough,  slon 
to  within  a  march  of  that  place 
junction  at  Koonjah  with  the  M< 
on  the  1 8th  and  19th,  and  on  the  20 
to  Shadawal,  where  the  Sikh  t 
around  the  town  of  Goojerat  was  } 
from  the  British  camp.  The  b; 
February  21st  was  the  wide  plain  t 
of  Goojerat.  Shere  Singh's  camp  1 
wise  in  front  of  the  town,  the  righ 
part  of  its  front  extending  from  Mo 
where  the  Sikh  cavalr}'  was  in  fon 
easterly  bend  of  the  Bimber  (th 
channel,  a  deep  but  dry  nullah  w 
down  towards  Shadawal,  thence  acre 
behind  the  three  villages  of  Kulra, 
occupied  by  infantr}',  to  its  extreme 
village  of  Malka  Wallah,  on  the  1 
the  eastern  channel — a  deep,  nai 
flowing  into  the  Chenab. 

It  was  a  cool,  bright  winter  mo 
the  British  army  advanced  against  tl 
front  in  columns  of  brigade  at  de 
tance  over  a  fair  expanse  of  level  co 
with  young  com.  Gough  was  nc 
mand  of  2j,ooo  men  with  ninety  gu 
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heaN-y  siege-pieces.  The  old 
kith  the  assurance  of  battle  and 
f  victory,  led  his  right  and  right 

the  centre  of  his  enemy.  The 
lowed  by  two  and  a  half  brigades, 
*  plain  in  the  immediate  right  of 
nnel.  Next  on  the  right  marched 
rigades — Mountain's  and  Penny's 
he  guns  of  Dawes  and  Fordyce. 
2  right  moved  Whish's  division, 
ries  on  either  ilank.  The  extreme 

by  the  cavalry  brigades  of  Hear- 
ood  supported  by  Warner's  troop 
r^-,  Lane's  and  Kindleside's  bat- 
3lonel  Brind  following  in  second 
ti  the  left,  beyond  the  western 
Campbell's  division  and  Dundas's 

fine  British  regiments,  and  still 
e   extreme  left   was  Thackwell's 

ever  ready  with  their  artillery', 
:le  with  that  arm.  After  marching 
js,  "  with  the  precision  " — in  the 
\\ — "  of  a  parade  movement,"  the 
i  halted  and  deployed  into  line, 
5  and  light  batteries  went  to  the 

heavy  pieces  returned  the  fire 
batteries.     Gough   had   at   last 

hard  experience  that  an  artillery' 
)uld  precede  his  favourite  "  could 

his  infantry  lay  down  in  ordered 
ries  went  out  to  the  front  and 
ificent  and  effective  cannonade, 
T  two  hours,  and  utterly  crushed 
I  Sikh  guns.  The  advantage  in 
weight  of  metal  lay  with  Lord 
lat  advantage  he  would  not  be 
go  with  most  of  the  day  still  before 
intry  line  began  its  advance,  but 

once  to  lie  down  to  avoid  the  hail 
»und  shot  which  fell  thick  among 
in  front.  The  gunners  suffered 
rce's  troop  had  to  fall  back  twice 
s,  and  ammunition.     The  inevit- 

neau-er  and  nearer  as  the  men 
the  enemy  went  down  amid 
irils  and  disabled  guns  under  the 
'  Cough's  siege-guns. 
khs  fought  on  with  the  high 
r  race.     The  gunners  were  mostly 

the  grand  .old   Khalsa  infantry 

h  Bunnoo  regiments  showed  still 

The  Sikh  cavalr}*^  hovered  on 

a^er  to  pass  round  into  the  British 

efforts  were  thwarted  by  the  fire 


of  Warner's  guns  and  the  counterstrokes  of 
Hearsey's  and  Lockwood's  Horse.  One  band  of 
desperadoes  did  accomplish  the  turning  move- 
ment, and  made  a  bold  and  desperate  dash  on 
the  spot  where  stood  Gough  alongside  of  the 
heavy  guns  ;  but  a  charge  by  the  chiefs  escort 
cut  the  daring  band  to  pieces. 

During  the  cannonade  the  infantr}',  excepting 
the  skirmishers,  had  not  fired  a  shot.  But  at 
length  the  three  Khalsa  villages  were  stormed, 
after  a  desperate  and  prolonged  resistance  ;  and 
then  the  long  majestic  line  swept  on  up  the 
plain  towards  Goojerat.  There  was  little  blood- 
shed on  the  right  of  the  Bimber  channel,  where 
marched  Campbell  and  Dundas  ;  but  there  was 
plenty  of  that  skill  which  conserves  human  life. 
Campbell  advanced  with  a  strong  line  of  skir- 
mishers, the  artillery  in  line  with  them.  Having 
deployed,  the  division  advanced  as  if  at  a  review, 
the  guns  firing  into  the  masses  behind  the 
nullah,  who  gradually  sought  shelter  in  its  chan- 
nel. Those  he  dislodged  by  artiilcr}-  fire  which 
enfiladed  the  nullah,  which  he  had  been  ordered 
to  storm  ;  but  he  recognised  that  to  do  so  must 
cause  a  needless  sacrifice  of  life,  and  he  passed 
his  division  across  this  formidable  defence  of 
the  enemy's  right  wing  without  firing  a  shot 
or  losing  a  man.  "  We  had,"  wrote  Campbell, 
**  too  much  slaughter  at  Chillian wallah  because 
due  precaution  had  not  been  taken  to  prevent 
it  by  the  employment  of  our  magnificent 
artillery." 

The  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  was  thorough 
— cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery'  fied  from  the 
field  in  utter  confusion.  The  rout  was  too 
complete  to  allow  of  the  reunion  of  formed 
bodies  in  any  order.  A  body  of  Sikh  Horse  with 
a  brigade  of  Afghan  cavalry  adventured  a  rash 
advance  on  Thackwell's  flank.  He  hurled 
against  them  the  Scinde  Horse  and  the  9th 
Lancers,  and  a  wild  stampede  resulted.  The  rest 
of  the  British  cavalry  struck  in  and  rushed  on, 
dispersing,  riding  over,  and  trampling  down  the 
Sikh  infantr}',  capturing  guns  and  waggons,  and 
converting  the  discomfited  enemy  into  a  shape- 
less mass  of  fugitives.  The  pursuing  troopers 
did  not  draw  rein  until  they  had  ridden  fifteen 
miles  beyond  Goojerat,  by  which  time  the  army 
of  Shere  Singh  was  an  utter  wreck,  deprived  of 
its  camp,  its  standards,  and  fifty-three  of  its 
cherished  guns. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle  Sir  Walter 
Gilbert,  the  "  Flying  General,"  started  in  pur- 
suit of  the  broken  Khalsa  host,  followed  later 
by  Brigadier-General  Campbell.     On  the  march 
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B  IS  one  af  the  half-forgotten  battles 
the  nineteenth  centun.  Most 
naders  will  wonder  where  and  when 
«ras  fought.  Yet  it  was  an  event 
tir  reaching  consequences^  and 
h5i%*c  changed  the  face  of  the  East 
er-current  of  the  centurv  s  histor>\ 
urther  notable  as  Von  Moltke  s  first 
was  on  the  borderlands  of  Syria 
Icr  the  Ottoman  crescent 
had  his  first  expt^rience 

end  of  the  first   quarter   of  the 

irv  the  curious  military*  organisation 

i:>d  been  practicaJly  master  of 

-ire.      In    1826  Mahmoud  JI. 

too  formidable  guardsmen,  who 

id  formed    the   main   force  of   the 

c*,    and     substituted     for    them 

[jps   organised    on    European    prin- 

Iquocc  a  lively  French  account  of  the 

^'*  ft   was   Drxantsed   on  a  European 

French  drill-books, 

aps»  Hungarian  sad- 

jibh  cavalr}'  sabres,  and  instructors 

One  of  these  instructors  was 

iiilh  Von  Moltke,  the  future  field- 

^ncw  German  empire. 

ck  in  the  first  year  oi  the  ccn- 
of  A  German  ofllicer  in  the  Danish 
**   '  '  -        cd  at  the  military 

ved  a  commission 
»y.  But  m  I H22  he  transferred 
i'to  Frus&saf  and  obtained  a  second 
I  cammiss^ion  in  an  infantry  regiment 
led  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Next 
[itied  ibr  and  obtained  admission  to 
Jcyct  and  after  three  years  of  ^tudy 
"icnt  for  a  few  months,  and 
was  employed  only  on 
iicil>  Oil  ittilitory  survey;^  in  various 


parts  of  Prussia,  In  1^34,  when  he  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  captain  on  the  general  staflT,  he 
obtaineii  leave  to  travel,  and  after  spending  a 
short  time  in  Italy,  made  his  way  to  Constant!* 
nople,  where,  with  the  consent  of  his  own 
Government,  he  was  officially  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  newly-organised  Turkish  army.  His 
first  important  work  ui  tliese  new  surroundings 
was  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles,  and  to  improve  the  defences  o! 
these  two  approaches  to  the  capital  of  the  Otto- 
man empire. 

But  he  had  come  to  the  East  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  active  service,  and  though  he  had  tc»  wait 
awhile,  he  was  not  disappointed.  The  Sultan  and 
his  advisers  recognised  the  thorough  grasp  of  his 
profession  possessed  by  the  Prussian  captain,  and 
kept  him  employed  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  in  the  capit;d,  when  persnnally  he  w^ould 
have  preferred  to  be  in  the  field.  But  at  last  the 
situation  on  the  borders  of  the  empire  became 
so  serious  that  Von  Moltke  was  sent  to  the  front 
to  assist  with  his  advice  the  Pashas  who  com- 
manded in  A^a. 

For  fate  had  declared  against  the  Turkish 
armies.  Since  the  destruction  of  the  terrible 
Janissaries,  the  empire  had  lost  province  after 
province.  Greece  had  been  made  into  a  king- 
dom ;  Servia,  and  what  is  now  Roumania,  were 
all  but  independent.  The  French  were  at 
Algiers.  And  finally  an  Albanian  soldier  named 
Mehemet  AH,  who  had  gone  to  Eg\'pt  in  1799 
as  one  of  the  servants  of  Khosref  Pasha,  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  countr%%  and  had 
overrun  with  his  armies  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
Crete.  The  Ottoman  Government  had  been 
glad  to  avert  further  coiiquests  by  recognising 
him  as  the  tributary  ruler  of  this  widely  ex- 
tended dominion  ;  but  Mehemet  persisted  isi 
maintaining  in  vSyria  an  army  which  was  a 
caiiMant    threat   to  A*ia   Minor,  and  ev<a\  Vi 
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Constantinople.  It  was  commanded  by  his  son 
Ibrahim,  a  skilful  and  daring  soldier  ;  and  not 
only  was  Mehemet  encouraged  by  the  French 
Government  to  dream  of  a  march  to  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus,  but  French  officers  had  been 
sent  to  assist  and  advise  Ibrahim,  in  case  he 
ventured  on  this  enterprise.  The  Sultan  knew 
that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  Ibra- 
him's well-trained  army  would  march  across  the 
Syrian  border,  and  he  had  little  confidence  in 
the  military  skill  of  the  pashas  who  commanded 
the  armies  he  had  gathered  for  the  defence  of 
his  Asiatic  provinces.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  in  March,  1838,  Captain  Von  Moltke 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Turkish  army  of  Anatolia,  taking  with  him 
two  other  Prussian  officers,  his  juniors  in  the 
service,  who  were  to  act  under  his  directions. 

Crossing  the  Black  Sea,  and  making  a  rapid 
sur\-ey  of  several  of  the  ports  on  its  southern 
coast.  Von  Moltke  and  his  companions  finally 
disembarked  at  Samsun,  and  journeyed  south- 
wards by  Amasia,  Tokat,  and  Sivas,  the  point 
they  were  making  for  being  the  camp  of  Hafiz 
Pasha  in  the  south  of  Kurdistan,  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Euphrates.  It  was  a  long  ride 
through  a  wild  mountain  country-,  with  very 
primitive  accommodation  at  the  various  halting- 
places.  The  crossing  of  the  Anti-Taurus  range 
was  not  the  least  difficult  part  of  the  journey. 
The  lofty  plateau  was  a  desert  of  snow,  the 
track  across  which  was  just  marked  by  the 
traces  left  by  a  small  caravan  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  party.  The  descent  on  the  southern 
side  was  through  a  series  of  precipitous  gorges. 
At  last  the  adventurous  travellers  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  at  Kieban  Maidan,  only 
a  few  miles  below  the  point  where  the  two 
streams  that  form  its  head-waters,  the  Murad 
and  the  Phrat,  coming  down  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan,  unite  in  a  rapid  river  about 
1 20  feet  across.  Another  day's  journey  brought 
them  to  the  camp  of  Hafiz  Pasha  at  Kharput. 

Hafiz  was  a  Circassian  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  dashing 
conduct  in  several  campaigns  against  the  rebels 
in  Albania.  He  was  fairly  well  educated,  and 
5>harp-witted  enough  to  recognise  that  the  three 
Prussians  could  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  him,  in 
case  the  threatened  war  began  upon  the  frontier. 
He  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome,  made  Von 
Moltke  a  present  of  a  splendid  Arab  charger, 
and  asked  his  advice  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
to  improve  the  motley  force  which  he  com- 
manded. His  army  was  made  up  of  a  few  regular 


battalions,  an  auxiliary  force  of  ioca 
lumbering  artillery-  served  by  half 
ners,  and  a  mass  of  irrejgular  cax'air 
assigned  to  him  was  to  reduce  to  sii 
keep  in  order  the  Kurdish  tribes  < 
bourhood,  many  of  whose  chiefs  w 
open  rebellion  or  notoriously  disaff* 
was  at  the  same  time  to  be  read) 
invasion  of  the  Syro-Eg>'ptian  arm] 
him  Pasha  had  got  together  at  Ale 
to  Constantinople  there  were  two  c 
armies  in  Asia  Minor — one  at  Ke 
Isset  Pasha,  and  another  at  Koniah 
Iconium,  commanded  by  Hadji  AH. 
to  stop  the  Egyptians,  in  case  t 
Hafiz  Pasha.  Von  Moltke,  of  cour 
divided  from  each  other  by  400  mil 
country  these  three  corps  d^armee 
to  the  danger  of  being  destroyed 
case  Ibrahim  crossed  the  border, 
only  a  captain  on  the  staff,  sent  to 
The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  1" 
rity  to  combine  the  movements  of  ; 
it  been  otherwise.  Von  Moltke 
changed  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  er 

There  were  no  trustworthy  map 
trict,  and  as  it  seemed  likely  that, 
year  would  end  without  war  being  1 
Moltke  proceeded  to  a  sur\'ey  oi 
frontier  and  the  country  round  the 
of  the  Euphrates.  Beyond  the  riv< 
on  as  far  as  Orfa,  the  ancient  Edc 
more  than  one  night  in  old  ci 
Norman  type,  the  work  of  the  Cr 
nearly  reached  the  source  of  the 
then  voyaged  down  it  to  Mosul, 
the  Upper  Euphrates  by  crossin] 
with  a  caravan.  But  before  he 
pasha's  camp  he  met  a  column  < 
the  march.  There  were  six  batt 
guns,  and  a  hundred  horse,  an( 
moving  northwards  under  the 
Mehemet  Pasha,  one  of  Hafiz's 
object  of  the  expedition  being 
terms  a  Kurd  chief  who  had  hoi 
of  rebellion  on  a  castle  in  the  h 
hearing  that  all  was  quiet  at 
attached  himself  to  the  column. 

The  Kurd  refused  to  surrender,  ; 
was  besieged.  Von  Moltke  reco 
place,  planned  the  siege  works, 
tended  the  batteries.  The  place  soo 
and  the  castle  was  blown  up,  for  f 
cost  another  expedition  next  year  if 
a  state  of  defence.    It  was  Moltke 
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The  capture  of  Paris,  thirty-two  years  later, 
was  to  be  the  close  of  his  active  career  of  arms, 
as  this  was  the  beginning. 

When  he  rejoined  the  headquarters  of  Hafiz 
Pasha,  the  Turkish  general   had  just  received 
news  from  Aleppo  that  Ibrahim  had  been  large!}' 
rdnforced   with   Syrian,   Arab,    and    Egyptian 
kvies,    and    was    evidently    preparing    for    an 
attack  on  the  Turkish  positions  in  Asia  Minor. 
Separated,  as  he  was,  h-om  the  armies  of  Isset 
and  Hadji  Ali  by  hundreds  of  miles,  Hafiz  knew 
tkat  the  protection  of  the  frontier 
depended    on     himself  alone,   and 
resolved  to  move  closer  to  the  border 
of  Syria   in  order  to   make  it  im- 
possible   for   Ibrahim  to    slip   past 
him  and  gain  the  road  to  Constan- 
tinople without  a  battle.     Accord- 
ingly on  April  ist,  1839,  the  camp 
at  Malatia  was  broken  up,  and  the 
Turks  marched   to  the  foot  of  the 
Taurus  chain,  encamping  again  near 
Samsat.      Here  there  was  a  delay 
while  Moltke  and  a  couple  of  Turkish 
staff-officers   went    forward    to    re- 
connoitre the  country  in  front  and 
sdect  a  defensive  position  barring 
the  advance  of  the  army  of  Syria. 
On  April   29th,  after  their  return, 
the  march  was  resumed    and    the 
Taurus  range  was  passed,  2,000  men 
haling   been   employed  for  a  fort- 
a^t  before   in   clearing  the  snow 
from  the  passes.   The  army  marched 
in  several    columns,  each   moving 
hy  a  different  pass.    Karakaik  had 
been  named  as  the  point  where  they 
were  to  concentrate  ;  but  at  the  last 
nwment  Hafiz  sent  word  that  they  were  to  unite 
nudi  nearer  the  frontier,  at  Biradjek.     It  would 
have  been  a  bad  thing  for  him  if  Ibrahim  had 
QWie  across   the  border-line  while  his  columns 
^c  thus   separated,   but   the  Egyptian  Pasha 
other  was  not  ready  to  move,  or,  what  is  more 
^fcly,  had  no  idea  of  the  chance  his  Turkish 
opponent  was  giving  him. 

Moltke  had  selected  the  position  at  Biradjek. 
Qose  to  the  village  of  that  name  a  low  ridge  ran 
^ossa  bend  of  the  Euphrates.  The  river  covered 
^  flanks,  and  the  front  between  them  was 
about  two  miles  long.  There  was  a  gentle  slope 
from  the  ridge  of  about  600  yards,  with  no  shelter 
of  any  kind  to  protect  an  attacking  force  from  the 
^oif  the  defenders.  Behind  the  ridge,  and  be- 
^^ftn  it  and  the  river,  there  was  a  good  camping 


ground,  and  shelter  for  the  reser\es  from  artil- 
lery fire.  The  ridge  was  further  strengthened 
by  four  earthwork  redoubts,  thrown  up  just 
below  its  crest.  The  position  was  thus  a  natural 
fortress,  improved  by  field-works.  Its  chief  de- 
fect was  that  it  would  not  have  been  at  all  an 
easy  matter  to  get  much  of  the  army  away  from 
it  across  the  river  once  the  ridge  was  stormed. 
But  then  Moltke,  in  choosing  it,  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  army  of  Hafiz  Pasha  could  not 
be  depended  on  to  fight  in  the  open  against  the 
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superior  forces  of  the  Egyptians,  and  if  defeated 
in  a  pitched  battle  he  did  not  expect  that  in  any 
case  much  of  it  would  hold  together  in  the  re- 
treat. He  therefore  advised  that  it  should  hold 
the  entrenched  camp  at  Biradjek  until  it  was 
reinforced.  Ibrahim  would  not  dare  to  march 
into  Asia  Minor,  leaving  the  army  of  Hafiz  in 
his  rear  with  Syria  at  its  mercy  ;  and  if  he 
attempted  to  storm  the  long  ridge  and  its  re- 
doubts by  a  frontal  attack,  all  the  chances  were 
that  he  would  be  defeated  with  serious  loss,  and 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  attempt  anything 
more  that  year. 

The  cavalry  had  been  sent  forward  to  Nisib,  a 
village  close  to  the  Syrian  frontier.  One  of  their 
horses  escaped,  and  a  few  troopers  rode  across  the 
border-line  to  look  for  it.     They  were  attacked 
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by  the  Egyptian  cavalry,  one  of  them  killed, 
and  I  he  rest  chased  back  to  Nisib.  This 
little  incident  upset  all  Von  MoUke's  plans, 
and  changed  the  whole  course  of  events  in 
S\'Tia  ;  for  Hafiz,  when  he  heard  of  it,  was  in- 
dignant at  whut  he  described  as  an  unpardonable 
outrage,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  attack  the 
Syrians  and  have  his  revenge,  instead  of  remain- 
ing quietly  camped  behind  his  redoubts.  Anxious 
to  have  the  opinions  of 
others  to  support  his 
own,  he  called  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  and  urged 
strongly  that  after  what 
had  happened  nothing 
was  left  for  them  to  do 
but  to  march  against 
the  Syrians.  He  had, 
he  said^  submitted  the 
case  to  the  mollahs,  the 
Moham  me  dan  doctors 
of  the  law^  and  they 
had  replied  that  the 
act  of  the  Egyptians 
fiilty  justified  an  im^ 
mediate  declaration  of 
war. 

He  asked  Von  Moltke 
what  he  thought,  and 
the  Prussian  captain 
replied  that  the  moUahs 
were  no  doubt  excellent 
authorities  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  war 
was  just  or  not  ;  but 
there  was  another  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  : 
Was  it  wise  ?  And 
to  answer  this  one  had 
to  know^  a  great  many 

things.  What  were  the  intentiojis  of  the  Sultan's 
Government  ?  What  were  the  rival  Great 
Powers  of  Eurupu  going  to  do  ?  What  was 
exactly  the  enemy's  strength,  and  on  what  re- 
sources of  men  and  supplie^^  could  they  depend 
to  meet  him  ?  On  several  of  these  points  he  him- 
self knew  nothing,  and  the  mollahs  knew  no 
more  than  lie  did.  The  responsibility  of  a  choice 
rested  on  the  pasha  himself,  and  he  ought  to 
know  whether  or  not  his  sovereign,  the  Sultan, 
wished  him  to  precipitate  hostilities.  "  But/* 
concluded  Von  Moltke,  ''  nut  having  all  the 
necessary  information,  I  must  decline  to  give 
aji  opinion/* 

Haiiz  was  disappointed.     He  had  hoped  for  a 
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unanimous  vote  for  war,  and  he  was  especiau^ 

anxious  to  escape  responsibility  by  having  on 
side  the  opinion  of  his  Prussian  military  advi 
But  Von  Moltke  wisely  persisted  in   refusing 
advise  on  any  but  strictly  military  questions, 
wrmld  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  But  th( 
Circassian  pasha  was  eager  to  avenge  what  h 
felt   as  a  personal   insult  put  upon  him  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  per- 
suaded   himself    that, 
whatever  he  might  sajj 
openly,      the      Sultan 
wished  for  a  war  w^hich 
might   end  in    the  re- 
conquest    of    Syria,   if 
not  of  Egypt.     So  he 
decided  to  fight. 

Marching  out  of  the 
Biradjek    position,   he 
massed  his  forces  about 
the    village    of     Nisib* 
sending     his    Kurdislj 
irregular  cavalry  to  raw 
across  the  frontier,  an 
detaching  a  column 
infantry   and     art i Her 
to  summon  the  Egyp 
tian  garrison  that  htsli 
the    frontier    town 
A  in  tab    to    surrendc 
The  Eg}^ptians  refuse 
his  first  summons^  but 
no  sooner  had    a    fe^^ 
shots  been  fired  againsl^ 
the  place  than  they  not 
only   surrendered,   but 
offered  to  take  ser\ic 
under  the  Turkish  stanJ 
dards.     They  were  nol 
the    first    troops    that 
Hafiz  had  recruited  in  the  same  way.     Many  of 
his  Kurdish  regiments  were  composed  of  moun- 
taineers who   had  taken  his  pay  the  day  after 
they  had  surrendered  to  his  flying  columns.  But, 
soldiers    who    transferred    their    allegiance 
readily  from  one  banner   to  another  were  nc 
very  reliable  elements  in  an  army. 

Ibrahim  and  the  Syro-Egy-ptian  army  had  all 
this  time  been  camped  quietly  near  Aleppo. 
There  were  only  a  (ew  detached  posts  and  some 
irregular  cavalry  watching  the  frontier,  which 
was  thus  open  to  the  raids  of  Turks  and  Kurds. 
But  Ibrahim  was  preparing  to  move,  and  by  a 
curious  coincidence,  while  the  Prussian  Von 
Moltke  was  advising  his  enemy,  he  himself  had 
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vanguard  cleared  the  pass  of  M isar,  a 
I  the  hilb  to  the  south  of  Nisib,  and  next 
annv  bivouacked  five  miles  m  front  uf 
n. 
_,  _:id  during  ii  great  part  of  the 
[llie  army  of  Hafiz  was  drawn  up  m  battle 
^  At  nine  o'clock 
at  last  seen  lo  be 
Nine  ie|^iint;nt»  of  cavalr\^,  Arab 
Vt^.r...,T|,.n  in  white  burnooses,  armed 
-ice  aitd  riding  in  a  loose  for- 


were  smooth- bo  res,  most  of  the  shot  fell  short,  j 
and  there  were  ver\'  few  casualties.  The  firing 
might  have  gone  on  all  day  without  much  effect. 
But  suddenly »  at  a  signal  from  the  artiller>'  posi- 
tion»  the  Egj'ptiaii  cavalry  fell  back,  the  guns 
limbered  up  and  retired »  and  the  infantry  fol- 
lowed them.  The  Turks  flattered  themselves 
that  they  had  the  best  of  the  day,  and  that  the 
Eg)'ptians  were  afraid  to  come  to  dose  quarters. 
The  fact  was  that  it  was  only  a  reconnaissance 
carried  out  by  the  French  ofHcer^  who  ^auV^Xs^ 
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have  a  close  look  at  the  position  of  the  Turks 
and  to  draw  the  fire  of  their  artillery,  in  order  to 
find  out  where  their  batteries  were  and  what 
their  guns  could  do. 

All  day  Hafiz  expected  the  attack  to  be 
renewed,  and  his  troops  were  under  arms. 
When  night  came  they  lay  down  where  they 
had  stood  all  day,  with  their  weapons  ready  to 
their  hands.  At  dawn  on  the  22nd  it  was  seen 
that  the  Egyptian  army  was  breaking  up  its 
camp  and  retiring  towards  Misar.  Great  was 
the  joy  at  the  Turkish  headquarters,  but  it  did 
not  last  long.  The  scouts  who  hung  on  the  rear 
of  the  retiring  Egyptians  were  suddenly  driven 
back  by  a  cavalry  charge,  and  then  it  was  seen 
that  the  columns  of  Ibrahim's  army  were  no 
longer  moving  on  Misar,  but,  after  edging  away 
somewhat  to  the  eastward  of  their  first  direction, 
were  advancing  on  a  line  that  would  carry  them 
past  the  Turkish  left,  and  if  they  were  not 
checked  would  place  them  in  position  between 
Nisib  and  Biradjek,  so  as  to  cut  off  Hafiz  from 
what  was  at  once  his  line  of  supply  if  he  re- 
mained at  Nisib,  and  his  line  of  retreat  if  he 
abandoned  the  place.  Ibrahim,  with  his  army 
formed  in  three  columns,  was  making  a  bold 
manoeuvre  the  success  of  which  meant,  not 
merely  the  defeat,  but  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  "  army  of  Kurdistan.'* 

Moltke  saw  the  full  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Hurrj'ing  to  the  side  of  Hafiz,  he  pointed  out  to 
him  that  an  army  which  tries  to  outflank  another 
necessarily  exposes  its  own  flank  during  the 
manoeuvre,  and  he  urged  him  to  at  once  make  a 
sharp  and  well-sustained  attack  on  the  nearest  of 
the  three  hostile  columns.  This  would  moment- 
arily arrest  the  turning  movement,  and  it  might 
reasonably  be  hoped  that  the  first  column  of 
the  Egyptians  would  be  seriously  shaken,  if 
not  broken  up,  before  the  two  others  could 
come  up  to  its  assistance.  But  Hafiz  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  moving  down  with  his  whole 
army  from  the  rising  ground  which  he  had  held 
so  long,  and  all  that  he  did  was  to  launch  against 
the  column  a  few  squadrons  of  his  irregular 
cavalry,  who  were  driven  back  by  a  few  volleys 
and  a  charge  of  the  Arab  Horse.  Then,  seeing 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  induce  Hafiz  to 
take  the  offensive,  and  that  the  opportunity  for 
it  would  soon  be  gone,  Moltke  proposed  another 
plan.  The  enemy  had  not  yet  interposed  between 
Nisib  and  Biradjek  ;  the  best  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  retreat  at  once  to  that  strong  position,  await 
an  attack  there,  and  resume  the  offensive  after 
the  expected  reinforcements  had  arrived. 


But  Hafiz,  with  his  staff  grouped 
met  the  suggestion  with  an  unex] 
tion.  To  go  back  to  Biradjek  wouJ 
away  in  the  presence  of  the  Syriai 
and  their  Egyptian  pasha.  He  w 
of  them.  He  would  not  disgrac< 
flight. 

Then  Von  Moltke,  appealing 
Prussian  colleagues  in  support  of 
replied  that  what  he  proposed  was 
but  a  strategic  retreat,  an  operation 
the  greatest  conquerors  had  at  tim 
of  as  a  prelude  to  their  victories, 
nothing  disgraceful  in  it,  or  he  woi 
suggested  it.  It  was  now  a  simph 
gaining  time,  and  keeping  up  their 
tions  with  Asia  Minor.  If  they  ren 
they  were,  the  chances  were  all  aga: 
they  once  regained  the  lines  of  Bir 
thing  was  in  their  favour.  Then 
discussion,  on  the  one  side  Mol 
colleagues  urging  instant  retreat  ;  • 
Hafiz,  backed  up  by  the  mollahs,  \ 
that  all  the  omens  were  in  favoi 
at  Nisib,  and  also  supported  by 
Turkish  officers,  who  thought  it  n 
interest  to  side  with  the  pasha  th 
three  "  Franks  "  who  had  come  to 
It  ended  in  Hafiz  Pasha  declaring  ; 
should  induce  him  to  abandon  th« 
Nisib  ;  on  which  Moltke,  worn  out 
ill  with  a  touch  of  fever,  and  discou 
stupid  obstinacy  of  the  Circassian 
away  to  his  tent,  and  tried  to  sleep 
day,  declining  all  responsibility  fc 
being  done. 

What  a  contrast  there  is  between 
Moltke,  stretched  on  his  camp  bed 
utter  disgust  at  being  unable  to 
stupid  pasha  and  his  officers  to  ex 
30,000  men  from  a  false  position 
paign  on  the  borders  of  S}Tia,  ar 
Moltke  a  few  years  later  at  the  pa 
sailles,  directing  with  all  but  absolu 
the  movements  of  nearly  a  million  j 
kings  and  princes  waiting  for  his  or 
Europe  looking  on  in  wonder  at 
strategy  by  which  he  was  sealing 
France  !  But  in  the  one  instance  1 
with  a  pasha  who  would  not  listen 
the  other  with  a  soldier-king  wl 
insight  to  recognise  and  give  free 
marvellous  genius  for  war. 

All  through  that  hot  midsumi 
white  cloaks  and  glittering  lances 
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spread  like  the  foam  of  an  advancing 
e  along  the  plain  between  Nisib  and 
hrates.  Behind  them  came  the  three 
of  Syrian  and  Egyptian .  infantr}',  with 
ibering  artillery  dragged  along  partly 
5,  partly  by  long  teams  of  bullocks, 
evening  the  columns  closed  upon  each 
d  upon  the  left  rear  of  the  Nisib 
Then  they  camped  in  battle  array, 
long  line  of  their  watch  fires  told 
U  they  had  taken  up  a  position  from 
ley  were   ready  to   attack  him  in  the 

that  evening   the    pasha  sent  for  Von 

Seated  on  a  carpet  in  his  tent,  Hafiz 
Je  captain  to  sit  beside  him,  gave  him 
id  a  pipe,  and  then  entreated  him  to  do 

could  to  help  him  in  the  defence  of 
)  position.  Von  Moltke  replied  that  he 
ght  that  a  huge  mistake  had  been  made 
ing  battle  in  such  a  place  ;  but,  while 

all  responsibility  for  the  choice  of  the 
he  would  do  what  he  could  to  make 
►f  it.  For  the  next  few  hours  he  w^as 
the  light  of  torches  and  watch-fires 
up  the  Turkish  army,  so  as  to  meet 
ng  attack.  All  the  troops,  except  a 
Ty  scouts,  were  withdrawn  from  the 
e  chose  a  position  on  the  high  ground 
e  centre  would  be  partly  covered  by 
The  right,  which  was  nearest  the 
»,  was  rapidly  entrenched,  and  a  batter\' 
guns  were  sent  to  strengthen  the  left. 

all  were  in  position. 
ig-expected  battle  began  early  on  June 
rahim — or,  rather,  his  French  adviser, 
l^Hautpoul — adopted  a  system  of  tactics 
ured  him  an  advantage  from  the  very 
He  was  strong  in  artiller\',  his  guns 
tly  long  field-pieces  of  Eastern  design 
solid  round  shot,  partly  French  howit- 
t  guns  of  comparatively  large  calibre, 
shells.  Keeping  his  infantry'  columns 
of  range,  he  pushed   forward  all   his 

escorted  by  his  Arab  and  Syrian 
The  masses  of  horsemen  to  right  and 
)ut  of  range,  but  within  a  short  gallop 
r  the  guns,  made  it  a  risky  matter  to 
sh  them,  even  if  Hafiz  had  had  any 
a  than  doggedly  clinging  to  the  de- 
Thus  protected,  the  Eg>'ptian  artiller>' 
throw  shot  and  shell  into  the  position 
the  Turks  were  crowded  together. 
Lish  artilleiy,  provided  only  with  solid 
mg  range,  and  grape  for  close  quarters, 


could  do  comparatively  little  damage  to  the 
enemy-s  batteries,  and  the  Egj'ptian  infantr\- 
was  quite  out  of  its  reach.  The  artillery  duel 
with  which  the  battle  began  was  thus  a  most 
unequal  conflict. 

Soon  the  bursting  shells  began  to  tell  upon 
the  Turks,  many  of  the  regiments  that  held  the 
plateau  of  Nisib  being  composed  of  doubtful 
materials — such  as  the  troops  who  had  sur- 
rendered at  Aintab  and  the  Kurdish  levies. 
Whole  companies  broke  up  as  the  shells  burst 
over  them,  and  at  last  a  whole  brigade  on  the 
left  retired  from  the  ground  it  was  ordered 
to  hold,  in  order  to  shelter  on  the  reverse 
slope  of  the  plateau.  Some  regiments  of  the 
reserve,  seeing  this  movement  in  retreat,  con- 
formed to  it,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  whole  line 
was  beginning  to  give  way.  Moltke  galloped 
to  the  left,  and  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the 
brigade  to  resume  its  place  in  the  front.  No- 
thing he  could  say  had  the  least  influence  on 
oflScers  or  men.  They  were  in  comparative 
safety,  and  they  did  not  mean  to  march  back 
again  into  the  thick  of  the  artillery'  fire.  He 
gave  up  the  hopeless  task,  and  turning  his  horse, 
rode  towards  the  centre. 

As  he  approached  it  he  saw  a  sight  which 
might  well  dishearten  him.  Guns  were  strag- 
gling back  one  by  one  from  the  front,  and,  worse 
still,  artillery'  drivers,  who  had  cut  the  traces  of 
their  limbers,  came  galloping  to  the  rear  in 
flight,  abandoning  their  guns.  Several  regiments 
had  fallen  on  their  knees  in  prayer — the  prayer 
not  of  brave  men  asking  help  for  coming  battle, 
like  the  Scots  who  knelt  at  Bannockburn,  but 
the  frightened  petition  of  men  who  had  lost 
heart  and  head,  and  afraid  to  do  anything  for 
themselves,  were  begging  for  a  miracle  from 
Heaven.  The  Syro-Egyptian  infantry  massed  in 
heavy  columns,  with  their  green  banners  waving 
in  a  long  line  in  their  front,  were  advancing,  a 
forest  of  bayonets  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  while 
their  cavalry  streamed  out  towards  the  flanks. 

The  crisis  of  the  battle  had  come.  On  the  left 
a  brigade  of  Turkish  regular  cavalr\',  without 
having  received  any  orders,  rode  forward  to 
charge  ;  but  it  had  only  reached  the  crest  of  the 
slope  that  led  downwards  towards  the  Egyptian 
right  when  a  few  shells,  almost  the  last  fired  that 
day  by  Ibrahim's  artillery,  burst  in  their  front 
ranks.  Horses  and  men  alike  seemed  to  be 
panic-stricken.  The  mass  of  cavalr\'  wheeled 
round  and  fled  wildly  to  the  rear,  riding  down 
and  dispersing  part  of  the  Turkish  reser\'es  in 
their  mad  flight.    Moltke  was  tr^-ing  to  k&^^lVv^ 


CENTURY. 


it  was  headlong  flight  or  abject  surrender, 
tire  companies  thruw  down  their  arms,     Guay 
abandoned   by   their   teams   were    capture 
whole   batteries.      The   mass  of   fugitives 
streamed   away   over   the   back  of  the  pla 


and  called  on  them  to  charge  the  approaching 
Egyptians.  It  looked  as  if  he  was  seeking 
for  death  in  the  midst  of  what  he  now  recog- 
nised as  a  hopeless  disaster.  The  men  refused  to 
advance.  On  came  the  Eg^^ptians.  But  hardly 
anywhere  were  they  met  by  anything  more  than 
an  irresolute,  ill -aimed  fire  from  men  who  were 
calculating  how  long  they  could  safely  stay  with- 
out risking  having  to  cross  bayonets  wath  the 
enemy.  As  the  Jine  of  green  standards  wilh  the 
bright  steel  behind  them  came  up  the  slope^ 
most  of  the  Turks  and  Kurds  ceased  firing 
and  ran.  Here  and  there  a  handful,  with 
levelled  bayonets^  stood  back  to  back  and  sold 
their  lives  dearly.  Some  of  the  gunners  stuck 
to  their  pieces  to  the  la^l,  and  fired  grape  into 
the  faces  of  the  Egyptians  ;  but  for  the  most  part 


fared  the  worst,  for  with  a  fierce  yell  the  Aral 
horsemen  rode  after  them,  and  for  miles  tli^ 
plain  was  strewed  with  the  coipses  of  tti 
wretches  who  died  at  the  points  of  their  ICH 
spears,  ^ 

As  the  Hne  broke,  Von  Moltke  had  the  gcK> 
fortune  to  be  near  his  two  Prussian  comrad*^ 
Thanks  to  their  horses,  the  three  Europeans  *^^ 
tricated  themselves  from  the  mass  of  fugitive? 
avoided  the  pursuit,  and  after  a  ride  of  ninehoU' 
under  the  blazing  Syrian  sun  reached  Aintab  ^ 
the  evening.  Von  Moltke  had  lost  ever^^thi^ 
but  the  horse  he  rode  and  the  clothes  and  al 
he  w^ore.  He  regretted  most  the  loss  of 
journals  and  his  surveys  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Upper  Euphrates,  the  result  of  many  months  ^ 
travel  and  exploration.     But  he  was  fortunate  '^ 
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having  escaped  with  life.  The  course  of  Euro- 
pean history  might  have  been  changed  if 
the  good  horse  that  carried  him  so  well  had 
stumbled  in  the  wild  rush  to  escape  the  Arab 
spears. 

Ibrahim  seemed  astounded  at  the  complete- 
ness of  his  own  success.  There  was  a  panic 
throughout  Asia  Minor,  many  of  tHe  new 
Twkbh  levies  disbanding  on  the  news  of  Nisib. 
The  Eg^'ptians  might  have  marched  at  once  to 
die  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  but  they  hesitated 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  victory,  and  the  in- 
tervention of  England  and  Austria  soon  after 
fenced  them  to  give  up  all  pretensions  to  rule  in 
Western  Asia. 

Travelling  across  Asia  Minor,  Moltke  and  his 
companions  saw  everywhere  signs  that  nothing 
arald  be  done  to  help  the  Turks  to  hold  their 
on.  He  was  therefore  eager  to  get  back  to 
Evope,  and  on  August  3rd,  when  he  saw  the 
HI  from  the  hilb  above  Samsun,  he  felt  the 


same  joy  with  which  the  Greeks  had  greeted  the 
same  sight  in  their  famous  retreat  from  the 
Euphrates.  Embarking  at  Samsun,  he  returned 
to  Constantinople.  His  next  experience  of 
warfare  was  in  the  Prussian  army. 

By  a  curious  turn  of  fate,  he  had  among  his 
opponents  in  his  last  campaign  the  same  French 
officer  who  had  so  ably  directed  the  Egyptian 
attack  at  Nisib.  When  the  French  Imperial 
army  collapsed  in  1870,  and  the  new  levies  were 
being  raised  to  meet  the  Prussian  invasion, 
Beaufort  d'Hautpoul,  then  living  in  retirement, 
offered  his  services  to  Gambetta,  and  was  given 
the  command  of  a  division  in  Vinoy's  army  in 
the  defence  of  Paris.  The  general  took  part  in 
the  great  sortie  that  immediately  preceded  the 
surrender  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  as  at  Nisib, 
in  far-off  Syria,  Von  Moltke's  first  battle,  so  at 
Buzenval,  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  the  last  battle 
of  the  great  Prussian  strategist,  Beaufort  d'Haut- 
poul  was  among  those  who  fought  against  him. 
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By  Herbert  Russ 


THE  whole  volume  of  British  naval  his- 
tory has  no  more  glorious  and  inspirit- 
ing page  to  offer  than  that  which 
bears  the  record  of  the  memor- 
able conflict  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Shannon,  It  may  lack  the  lurid  splendour 
that  throws  Trafalgar  out  bright  and  strong 
in  the  story  of  nations  ;  but  one  would  hesitate 
to  declare  that  it  was  not  as  proud  an  achieve- 
ment in  its  way  as  Nelson's  dying  victor}'.  One 
needs,  indeed,  to  understand  the  philosophy  of 
the  maritime  annals  of  that  period  to  appre- 
ciate how  much  deeper  than  the  actual  defeat  of 
the  Yankee  frigate  went  the  moral  effect  of  that 
ocean  triumph.  Our  war  with  the  Americans 
was  an  unpopular  one  from  the  very  beginning. 
We  had  taken  up  arms  against  them,  not  in  that 
spirit  of  hearty  animosity  which  characterised 
the  Napoleonic  struggle,  but  in  a  half-reluctant 
manner,  as  though  influenced  by  the  feeling 
that  no  honour  was  to  be  gained  by  fighting  the 
young  colonies  across  the  Atlantic.  The  lesson 
which  our  soldiers  and  sailors  received  very  early 
in  the  conflict  was  a  staggering  revelation.  John 
Bull  soon  realised  that  if  he  meant  to  cope  with 
his  antagonist,  he  must  cease  to  treat  him  as  a 
mere  sparring  infant  ;  but  gird  his  loins,  tighten 
his  belt,  and  go  at  him  as  a  man  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

If  the  British  Army  chafed  under  the  reverses 
it  met  with  upon  American  soil,  the  British 
Navy  was  tenfold  more  chagrined  by  the  humi- 
liations put  upon  its  flag  on  the  high  seas.  Our 
sailors  were  flushed  by  the  triumphs  of  long 
ocean  campaigns.  They  had  learnt  to  think  of 
themselves  as  irresistible.  Their  domination  of 
the  deep  had  come  at  length  to  a  habit  of 
thought  not  for  one  moment  to  be  questioned. 
When,  therefore,  news  began  to  come  in  of  the 
discomfiture  of  our  ships  by  Yankee  vessels,  the 
effect     was    likely    to    prove    correspondingly 


demoralising.     The  higher  the  see-ss 
soars,   the    greater    the    depression 
descent   begins.     Time  has  taught 
back  dispassionately  upon   that  pei 
naval    history.      We    were    not    fi| 
Spaniard,  or  the  Frenchman,  but  ou 
and  blood.     Now  that  the  dwarf  Pr 
long  been  crushed  under  the  heel  c 
Time,   what   true-born    Englishman 
honour  and  admire  the  pluck  of  th« 
Yankee  bantam  sparring  up  at  its 
with   such  effect  that  the  little  ere 
torious  crowing  resounded  from  the 
to  Massachusetts  ? 

The  British  sailor  was  burning  wi 
to  prove  whether,  man  to  man,  he 
match  for  the  American.  Unequal  c< 
no  test.  If  a  ten-gun  brig  were  cap 
Yankee  corvette  of  treble  her  size  an 
metal,  the  achievement  could  scare 
to  prove  Brother  Jonathan  the  \ 
Captain  Broke,  of  the  British  frigat 
sailed  from  Halifax,  bound  upon  ; 
Boston  Bay,  on  the  21st  of  March,  i 
had  but  one  end  in  mind  :  that  of  t 
American  frigate  of  his  own  calibre, 
was  he  in  this  desire  that,  according 
'*  Naval  History,"  he  sacrificed  no 
twenty-five  prizes  on  his  voyage  dov 
not  to  weaken  his  complement  by  pu 
crews  on. board. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  the  Shannon  Y 
for  some  weeks  hovering  off  the  port 
inside  the  shelter  of  which  the  eager 
could  descry  the  lofty  spars  of  the  fan 
can  frigate  Chesapeake^  Captain  Br 
direct  challenge  to  Captain  Lawren< 
his  vessel  out  and  try  the  fortune  of 
letter  in  which  this  challenge  was  1 
one  of  the  most  manly,  chivalrous, 
pieces  of  literature  ever  addressed  I 
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a  foe.  "  As  the  Chesapeake  appears 
y  for  sea,"  it  begins,  "  I  request  you 
e  the  favour  to  meet  the  Shannon  with 

to  ship,  to  try  the  fortune  of  our 
flags.    The  Shannon  mounts  twenty- 

upon  her  broadside,  and  one  light 
i8-pounders  upon  her  main-deck,  and 
carronades  upon  her  quarter-deck  and 
and  is  manned  with  a  complement  of 
and  boys  (a  large  proportion  of  the 
sides  thirty  seamen,  boys,  and  passen- 
were  taken  out  of  recaptured  vessels 
.  .  I  entreat  you,  sir,  not  to  imagine 
urged  by  mere  personal  vanity  to  the 
meeting  the  Chesapeake;  or  that  I 
ily  upon  your  personal  ambition  for 
ling  to  this  invitation.  We  have  both 
tives.  You  will  feel  it  as  a  compliment 
at  the  result  of  our  meeting  may  be 
j^teful  ser\ice  I  can  render  to  my 
md  I  doubt  not  that  you,  equally 
f  success,  will  feel  convinced  that  it 

repeated  triumphs  in  eien  combats 
ittle  na\y  can  now  hope  to  console 
y  for  the  loss  of  that  trade  it  can  no 
jct.  Favour  me  with  a  speedy  reply. 
rt  of  provisions  and  water,  and  cannot 
jre.*' 

ament  and  crew  of  the  Shannon  is 
is  letter.  The  Chesapeake  was  sixty 
,  carried  heavier  guns,  and  seventy 

Although  Captain  Lawrence  landed 
md  carronades  and  one  long  18- 
Boston,  so  as  to  reduce  his  broadside 
e  numerical  strength  as  that  of  the 
ate,  the  weight  of  his  vessel's  metal 
y  one-tenth  that  of  the  Shannon. 
he  advantage  of  superiority  was  con- 
1  the  side  of  the  American. 
Broke  sent  his  memorable  challenge 
:ee  prisoner,  one  Captain  Slocum, 
eieased  along  with  his  own  boat  on 
>n  that  he  should  deliver  the  missive, 
h  frigate,  with  colours  flying,  then 
3se  to  Boston  lighthouse,  and  there 
.  it  was  seen  whether  Captain  Law- 
d  accept  his  opponent's  invitation. 
\eake  was  plain  to  their  view,  moored 
It  Roads,  with  royal-yards  crossed, 
ntly  in  readiness  to  come  out.  It 
soming,  with  a  light  breeze  blowing 
^  and  north,  and  the  blue  waters  of 
'  were  flashhii  with  the  high  sun- 
^  British  officers  had  little  doubt 
nkee  intcaided  going  to  sea,  for  her 


three  topsails  were  hoisted :  but  would  she  come 
up  to  the  scratch,  or  trj'  and  give  them  the  slip  ? 
No,  no  ;  the  thing  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
after  such  illustrations  of  Yankee  pluck  as  had 
already  made,  the  Stripes  and  Stars  a  flag  to  be 
honoured  and  dreaded.  If  the  Chesapeake  got 
under  weigh,  there  was  pretty  sure  to  be  a  fight, 
and  hearts  beat  high  on  board  the  Shannon^ 
whilst  speculation  ran  into  wild  desire. 

At  about  half-past  twelve,  whilst  the  British 
men-of-warsmen  were  below  at  dinner.  Captain 
Broke,  with  a  telescope  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
himself  went  to  the  masthead,  and  there  beheld 
the  Chesapeake  fire  a  gun  and  almost  simul- 
taneously break  into  a  cloud  of  canvas.  Hq 
likewise  perceived  that  Captain  Slocum's  boat 
had  not  yet  reached  the  shore.  Therefore 
Captain  Lawrence  had  not  received  the  chal- 
lenge, but  was  coming  out  in  response  to  the 
verbal  invitations  that  the  English  commander 
had  frequently  sent  to  him.  It  was  a  brave 
sight  to  watch  the  stately  American  ship  slipping 
nimbly  through  the  smooth  water  of  the  Roads, 
heeling  gently  over  to  the  breeze  which  filled 
her  swelling  sails,  and  surrounded  by  a  great 
concourse  of  small  boats  coming  out  to  watch 
the  famous  ocean  duel  from  a  safe  distance.  A 
few  minutes  later  Captain  Broke  was  again  on 
deck,  and  the  yards  of  the  Shannon  were  swung, 
whilst  the  roll  of  the  drum  rattled  fore  and  aft 
the  vessel,  summoning  the  hands  to  quarters. 

It  needs  no  verj'  powerful  effort  of  imagination 
to  conjure  up  before  the  mind's  eye  the  spectacle 
of  Boston  Bay  as  it  appeared  on  the  ist  of  June, 
1 8 13.  At  one  o'clock,  the  naval  historian  tells 
us,  the  Chesapeake,  under  all  sail,  rounded  the 
Boston  lighthouse.  A  right  gallant  show  she 
must  have  made,  with  her  long  black  hull  slightly 
leaning  to  the  impulse  of  her  wide  gleaming 
wings,  her  three  ensigns  streaming  from  various 
parts  of  the  rigging,  and  a  great  white  flag  top- 
ping the  fore-royal  yard,  and  bearing  a  motto 
which  must  now  sound  strange  to  the  Protec- 
tionist Yankee  —  *'  Free  Trade  and  Sailors' 
Rights."  For  above  a  couple  of  leagues  the  two 
frigates  held  on  in  grim  silence,  standing  directly 
out  towards  the  open  sea.  The  Shannon  was 
repeatedly  brought  to  the  wind,  in  order  to 
shiver  her  canvas,  that  the  American  might  over- 
haul her.  Meanwhile  the  Chesapeake  was  busy 
in  reefing  topsails,  hauling  up  courses,  taking  in 
the  lighter  sails,  and  getting  into  war  trim — like 
some  veteran  stripping  ere  he  steps  forth  into 
the  ring  to  try  his  prowess. 

The  Chesapeake^  firing  another  ga\\^  wVvaafc 
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sullen  boom  was  intended  as  a  note  of  defiance, 
came  bearing  down  upon  her  enemy,  watched 
with  a  thrill  of  pride  from  the  land  and  the 
numerous  boats  hovering  about  out  of  cannon- 
shot.  There  could  be  no  possible  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  spectators  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
contest.  Flushed  by  a  brief  but  mar\x*llously 
triumphant  record,  the  Yankees  stood  waiting 
with  impatience  to  cheer  their  pet  frigate — com- 
manded by  one  of  their  most  gallant  officers — as 
she  towed  her  prize  in.  On  board  of  hcr^  it  is 
said,  the  Union  Jack  had  been  spread  upon  the 
table  in  the  cabin  for  the  English  officers  to 
dine  off  when  they  should  be  prisoners  below. 

At  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  of  that  event- 
ful day  the  action  began,  and  before  half-past  six 
the  pall -like  clouds  of  smoke  had  settled  away  to 
leeward  ;  the  crimson  dye  gushing  from  the 
scuppers  of  both  vessels  had  become  diffused, 
and  vanished  upon  the  clear  waves  ;  the  groans 
of  the  wounded  were  muffled  down  in  the  depths 
of  the  cockpit  ;  and  all  was  over.  Never  before, 
in  all  maritime  annals,  was  such  a  sharp  and 
decisive  engagement  ;  never,  in  the  history  of 
nations,  was  a  more  staggering  issue  than  the 
result  of  the  fight  to  the  confident  spectators 
who  watched  it  from  their  native  shore. 

At  the  hour  named — half  past  ^\\i — the  two 
ships  were  close  together,  so  close  that  the  crews 
could  distinguish  one  another  quite  plainly. 
Among  those  waiting  and  resolute  crews — all 
speaking  one  tongue,  and  sharing,  at  heart,  in 
the  same  sympathies — were  doubtless  many  who 
had  relations  in  common.  It  was  blood  fighting 
kindred  blood,  and  the  struggle  was  likely  to 
prove  the  deadlier  for  this.  Captain  Broke, 
watching  the  Yankee  frigate  as  a  cat  watches  a 
mouse,  perceived  her  intention  to  pass  under  the 
stern  of  his  ship.  Anticipating  a  soul-subduing 
raking  as  the  Chesapeake  brought  her  broadside 
to  bear,  the  English  commander  gave  the  word 
r>r  his  men  to  lie  flat  down  upon  the  deck.  But 
the  gallant  Captain  Lawrence  held  his  fire, 
waiving  the  deadly  opportunity  that  presented 
itself,  and  luffed  his  vessel  up  sharp  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  Shanwnia  starboard  quarter. 
And  then  the  tremendous  fight  began. 

In  reading  the  accounts  of  the  conflict,  one  can- 
not fail  to  be  struck  with  the  rapid  and  complete 
demoralisation  of  the  Yankees.  That  they  could 
not  have  been  wanting  in  courage,  one  may 
safely  affirm  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
"struck  all  of  a  heap."  The  battle  speedily 
furnished  the  British  sailor  with  his  pet  chance 
— the  boarding-pike  ;  and  when  once  it  came  to 


that^  with  anything  like  equality  of 
contend  against,  there  could  never  I 
tion  as  to  what  the  issue  must^rove 

"  The  enemy,"  wrote  Captain  B 
account  of  the  engagement,  "  made 
but  disorderly  resistance.     The  firin 
at  all  the  gang^vays  and  between  t 
in   two  minutes'  time  the  enemy 
sword  in  hand,  from  e\'eiy  post,  th 
flag  was  hauled  down,  and  the  prouc 
Union  floated  triumphant  over  it. 
minute  they  ceased  firing  from  belo^ 
for  quarter.      The  whole   of    this 
achieved  in  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
ment  of  the  action." 

A  lurid  and  life-long  memory  must 
that  brief,  but  incredibly  fierce,  strug 
the  two  frigates  have  been  to  those 
gazing  at  it  from  the  land,  or  cro 
and  startled,  in  their  boats  neare 
The  belligerents  would  be  scarcely 
the  white,  wool-like  clouds  wWc 
over  them,  full  of  darting  crimso 
of  flame.  The  very  ocean  must 
stagnated  for  a  league  around  by 
berating  thunder  booming  over  i 
How  was  the  fight  going  ?  None  on 
the  first  seven  minutes.  Then  tl 
of  the  artiller}'  ceased,  the  smoke  rol 
away  in  great  bodies  of  vapour,  aik 
vessels  were  seen  locked  abreart.  E 
and  anxiety  were  at  fever  pitch. 
hand-to-hand  struggle  now  ;  thewatdl 
knew  that  the  cr}'  of  "  Boarden 
had  gone,  and  that  upon  the  decks  of 
other  of  those  vessels,  dwarfed  by  disb 
dimensions  of  mere  toys,  a  frightfit 
conflict  must  be  waging. 

In  ver\'  truth  so  it  was.  The  CIm 
missed  stays  while  endeavouring  to 
upon  the  British  frigate,  and  before  i 
manceuvre  could  be  executed  on  boari 
drove  down  stem  first  alongside  thi 
her  quarter  grinding  the  latter  vesad 
forward  of  her  starboard  main  chain 
Broke  had  intended  delaying  boardin 
reckoned  that  the  guns  of  his  ship 
more  execution  amongst  a  crew  supp 
at  least  one-fourth  superior  to  hi 
number  ;  but  when  the  Yankee  collid 
ship  he  ran  forward,  and  perceivin 
Chesapeake's  quarter-deck  gunners  iw 
ing  their  posts,  he  ordered  the  two 
be  lashed  side  to  side,  the  great  gui 
fire,  and  the  main-deck  and  quarter-de 
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to  make  a  rush  for  it.  The  veteran  boats- 
wain of  the  Shannon^  who  was  a  survivor  from 
Rodney^s  famous  action,  had  his  arm  hacked  off, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  by  musketry,  whilst 
securing  the  two  ships  together.  The  wild  con- 
fusion, the  clashing  of  steel,  the  savage  cries  and 
curses  of  men,  the  groaning  and  shrieking  of  the 
wounded,  the  whole  uproar  of  that  deadly  con- 
flict, must  have  formed  a  hideous  nightmare- 
like memory  to  those  who  lived  to  look  back 
upon  it. 

Captain  Broke,  followed  by  about  twenty  men, 
^rang  from  the  Shannon's  gangway-rail  and 
gained  the  Chesapeake's  quarter-deck.  Here 
not  an  officer  or  man  was  to  be  seen.  In  the 
gangways  about  thirty  of  the  crew  made  a  small 
show  of  resistance,  but  were  driven  helter-skelter 
towards  the  forecastle,  through  the  hatch  of 
which  they  endeavoured  to  escape  below,  but 
in  their  eagerness  prevented  one  another,  and 
several  actually  jumped  overboard  into  the  sea. 
The  Americans  seemed  to  be  completely  be- 
wildered by  the  turn  the  battle  had  taken.  The 
Shannon's  crew  came  pouring  in,  but  they  found 
almost  a  clear  deck,  fore  and  aft.  Aloft  the 
topmen  were  keeping  up  a  destructive  fire  of 
musketry.  But  this  was  presently  stopped  by  a 
midshipman  named  William  Smith  and  his  top- 
men,  five  in  number.  The  exploit  of  this  little 
band  is  one  of  the  most  gallant  incidents  of  that 
truly  gallant  action.  Smith,  followed  by  his 
handful  of  sailors,  deliberately  crawled  along  the 
Shannons  fore-yard  and  gained  the  main-yard 
of  the  Yankee,  with  which  the  former  spar  was 
interlocked.  Thence  he  reached  the  main-top, 
stormed  it,  and  silenced  the  fire  that  was  harass- 
ing our  men. 

Captain  Broke  had  been  wounded  in  the  head 
by  a  blow  from  the  butt-end  of  a  musket,  and 
whilst  a  sailor  named  Mindham  was  binding  a 
handkerchief  round  his  brow,  he  paused  and  cried 
out :  "  There,  sir ! — there  goes  up  the  old  en- 
sign over  the  Yankee  colours  !  "     A  melancholy 


incident  marked  the  hoisting 
Lieutenant  Watt,  the  first  lie 
Shannon^  who  had  been  wounc 
raised  himself  upon  his  l^^s,  ai 
British  ensign,  hauled  down  the 
and  bent  the  flag  on  above  it. 
halliards  being  foul,  the  oflScer  h< 
so  that  the  American  flag  was  u 
ceiving  this,  the  Shannon's  gunr 
reopened  fire,  and  killed  their  ow 
and  five  of  their  Qomrades  before 
their  blunder.  A  straggling  fi 
through  the  hatchways  by  the  5 
been  driven  below.  But  it  wov 
Chesapeake  had  been  captured 
brief  struggle,  and  the  resistanc 
men  here  and  there  was  not  lik 
tide  of  victory.  In  a  few  momen 
surrendered,  and  the  triumph  w; 
The  old  sea-story  has  been 
who  would  think  of  again  rep( 
not  that  any  record  of  the  batUc 
would  be  signally  incomplete  w 
moral  influence  of  that  victory 
in  its  invigorating  effect  upon 
seemed  at  once  to  restore  to  th 
tige  which  they  had  been  slowly 
first  gun  of  the  war  was  fire< 
Yankees,  it  was  a  duel  which  the 
to  look  back  upon  with  pride, 
death  or  disablement  of  one  hun* 
of  the  Chesapeake' s  crew  is  sten 
the  fierce,  resolute  manner  in  w 
tained  the  short,  desperate  stni; 
memory  of  the  manner  in  which 
out  to  boldly  meet  the  enemy  ( 
proud  recollection.  Britain  ma 
triumph  ;  and  if  the  American 
ment  that  the  laurels  did  not 
to  their  lot,  they  should  find  it 
the  words  of  Captain  Broke's  lett 
highest  admission  of  splendid  q 
foe  ever  made  to  another. 
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IN  after  years  the  Duke  of  Wellington  told 
a  friend  that  he  looked  upon  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  and  Waterloo  as  his  three  best 
battles.      "  Salamanca/^  he  went   on   to 
ay,   "relieved     the  whole    South   of     Spain, 
^h?f*g^   all  the  prospects  of  the  war,   and   was 
lek   even    in    Russia" — where  Napoleon  was 
jat  then  meeting  his  first  great  failure.     Sala- 
maacsk   also  showed  Wellington   at   his  best — 
k  di^layed  the  finest  qualities  of  his  general- 
Mpf  his  quick  unerring  eye,  his  prompt  detec- 
of  his  enemy^s  mistakes,  his  consummate 
in  turning  them  to  his  own    advantage. 
For  it  was  the  serious  and  unmistakable  error 
srie  by  Marshal  Marmont,  the  French  leader, 
tbt  led  .to  Wellington's  victory.     "  He  wished 
toot  me  off,"  said  the  duke  ;  **  I  saw  that  in 
Utaqpting  this  he  was  spreading  himself  over 
■ore  ground  than  he  could  defend  ;  I  resolved 
to  attack  him,  and  succeeded  in  my  object  very 
qnckly.     One  of  the  French  generals  said  I  had 
beaten  forty  thousand  men  in  forty  minutes." 

'  Mon  cher  Alava^  Marmont  est  pcrdu^^  was 
Vii  remark  to  the  Spanish  general  of  that  name 
•lie  shut  his  telescope  with  stern  contentment, 
f*i  gave  the  orders  that  paved  the  way  to 
%Ofy. 
Up  to  that  moment,  however,  Wellington  had 
^  much  disquieted.  Matters  had  not  gone 
■4  with  him ;  he  had  been  really  out- 
*Uttuvred,  out-generalled.  Just  when  Mar- 
•fiont  gave  himself  into  his  hands,  he  had  been 
wjthe  point  of  retreating,  of  escaping,  indeed, 
*Wlc  there  was  yet  time.  How  Wellington  felt 
^  morning  may  be  gathered  from  a  story  told 
^Strathfieldsaye  years  afterwards  in  the  duke's 
l^ttence  by  that  very  General  Alava  mentioned 
*^e.  The  duke  had  been  too  busy,  so  the 
^  ran,  probably  too  anxious,  to  think  of 
^cakfast  on  the  morning  of  the  battle.  At 
h,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  his 


famishing  staff  seized  the  opportunity  of  laying 
out  a  sort  of  picnic  lunch  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
farmhouse.  Wellington  rode  into  the  enclosure, 
but  refused  to  dismount  like  the  rest,  declined 
to  eat  anything,  and  desired  the  others  to  make 
haste.  At  last  someone  persuaded  him  to  take 
a  bite  of  bread  and  the  leg  of  a  roast  fowl, 
when,  suddenly,  on  the  arrival  of  an  aide-de- 
camp with  certain  news,  he  threw  away  the 
leg  over  his  shoulder  apd  galloped  out  of  the 
yard,  calling  upon  the  rest  to  follow  him  at  once. 

The  news  brought  him  was  no  doubt  that  of 
the  French  flank  movement  which  so  jeopardised 
them,  and  was  the  prelude  to  the  battle.  "  I 
knew  something  serious  was  going  to  happen," 
was  Alava's  comment  on  this  episode,  "when 
anything  so  precious  as  the  leg  of  a  fowl  was 
thrown  away."  Food  was  scarce  in  those  cam- 
paigning days.  The  duke,  it  may  be  added, 
sat  by  wnile  the  story  was  being  told  with  a 
quiet  smile  on  his  face,  but  saying  nothing. 
He  was  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the  narration 
was  pleasanter  than  the  reality  had  been. 

But  a  true  appreciation  of  the  actual  battle 
can  only  be  had  by  considering  first  the  long  and 
intricate  operations  which  preceded  it. 

The  position  of  the  English  and  French 
forces  in  the  Peninsula  during  the  early  summer 
of  1 812  was  briefly  as  follows  : — 

Wellington  was  still  in  Portugal,  although  he 
had  captured  the  two  strongholds  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  in  Spain.  These  were  to 
serve  as  advanced  posts  for  his  invasion  of  that 
country  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  main  object  of 
the  Peninsular  War.  But  there  were  300,000 
Frenchmen  in  Spain  distributed  nearly  all  over 
it,  in  five  different  armies.  That  immediately 
opposed  to  Wellington  was  under  Marshal  Mar- 
mont ;  it  was  said  to  be  nominally  70,000  strong, 
and  further  reinforcements  were  expected  from 
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courting  overwhelmingly  superior  concentration. 
Again,  Mannont's  army  was  a  fin^  fighting  force 
in  excellent  condition^  stronger  in  artillery', 
ahhuugh  inferior  in  cavalrj^  ;  an  army,  more- 
over, cum  posed  entirely  of  Frenchmen,  of  men 
animated  vvitli  one  spirit,  obeying  one  supremt; 
leader,  the  great  emperor  himself. 

Wellington,  on  the  other  hand,  commanded  a 
mixed  force  :  it  was  made  up  of  four  different 
nationalities — British,  German,  and  Portuguese. 
His  cavalry  was  superior,  the  very  flower  of 
British  horsemen,  but  he  had  fewer  guns  ;  his 
men  were  lU-ffmnd,  pay  was  in  arrears,  for  ready- 
money  was  desperately  scarce  through  the 
niggardliness  of  the  British  Government,  and 
the  want  of  it,  the  real  sinews  of  war,  was 
severely  felt  in  his  matter  of  supplies — which 
had  to  he  paid  for,  cash  down.  Still,  Weilington 
was  nothing  daunted.  He  hoped  to  achieve 
some  signal  success  if  only   he  moved  against 
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Wellington   advanced   upon    the    13th  Ju 
On  that  day  he  crossed  the  Agueda,  andmov 
on  towards  the  Tormes,  laid  siege  to  Salama 
This  city  was  defended  by  several  forts  and 
by  a  French  garrison.     Marmont  retired 
Wellington,  then  returned  to  relieve  Salamanc 
Wellington  took  it,  and  Marmont  again  retin 
It  was  a  sort  of  see-saw  between  the  opposb 
generals.     Wellington    now   pursued   Marmoft! 
as  far  as  the  river  Douro  ;  Marmont  crossed  i 
stood  firm  on  the  farther  bank.     Then  reinfoll 
ments  joined  the   French,  and  Marmont 
more  advanced,  determined  to  drive  WelUng 
before   him.      He   also   was   anxious   to   wii 
vict<>ry  soon,  because  King  Joseph  was  on 
way  from  Madrid  to  supersede  him.     MoreoiB 
he  was  a  little  disdainful  of  the  FInglish  genen 
military  capacity,  w^hich  he  had  not  >*et  trie 
actual  conflict- 

It  was  now  the  month  of  JuK%  aiid  for 
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like  skilful 
in    u   closely    contested 
Is   Ui   take   advantage  of  the 
I  a  checkmate.    Marmont  had, 
urit  of  it.     The  ver\-  direction 
!-cd    the    safety   of   the 
njgton'iJ  only  hope  was 
;  The  French  now  all  but  fore- 
Salamanca,  and   it   was  a  race 
[ir    the   river   Tormes,   behind 
Inglt&h  line  of  communications 
ihe  rear.     As  the  two  armies 
ibc  spectacle  is  described  by 
lleled    in    war. 
r,  the  historian 
I  hodtUe  columns  of  infantry-  at 


between  in  a  compact  ooay  as  if  lo  prevent  a 
colUijion.  At  limes  the  loud  word  of  command 
to  hasten  the  march  was  heard  passing  from  the 
front  lo  the  rear,  and  now  and  then  the  rushing 
sound  of  bullets  came  sw^eeping  over  the  column, 
whose  violent  pace  was  continuously  accelerated/' 
This  neck-and-neck  contest  went  on  for  ten 
miles,  and  in  the  most  perfect  order.  The  same 
strange  mancciivre  was  repeated  a  couple  of  days 
later,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  end,  Wel- 
lington reached  Salamanca  safely i  but  none  loo 
soon.  The  French  had  the  command  of  the 
Tormes  river,  and  still  threatening  the  road  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  could  still  force  the  English  to 
retire. 

Fortune  at  this  time  seemed  to  frown  on  the 
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>roD  OUT  OP   TJIE   YARD,    CALLING    UT'oV    TMK    KKST  TO    Fy?LLOW  HIM    AT   ON<  h       s^.   %%%y 


t'shot  from  each  other  (not  a 
tig  impetuously  tow^ards 
I  son  each  side  poiiiting 
i^worcU  '  their  hats 

ill  ,  w^nle  tlie 

agi:  rnen  on  huge  horses,  rode 


English  commander.  He  had  had  one  chance 
of  attacking  Marmont,  and  had  missed  it.  Now 
Marmont  had  the  best  of  it,  and  could  take  him 
at  a  disadvantage  if  he  persevered,  Wellington 
realised  that  he  must  soon  withdraw  into  Por- 
tugal^ and    he    wrote   to   the   Spanish   ^<:^wvrA 
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Castaftos  to  this  effect :  a  letter  which  fell  into 
Marmont^s  hands.  It  was  said  after  the  victory 
that  this  letter  was  a  lure  to  draw  Marmont  on  ; 
but  it  was  a  bond  fide  despatch  conveying  Wel- 
lington's real  intention :  the  retreat  was  all  but 
ordered,  and  it  was  to  have  commenced  on  the 
very  night  that  the  battle  of  Salamanca  was 
fought  and  won.  In  the  meantime,  Marmont, 
too  eager  to  snatch  a  victory,  had  committed 
his  fatal  mistake. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  22nd  July,  the  day  of 
the  battle,  the  positions  of  the  two  opposing 
armies  were  as  follows  : — 

The  English  were  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Tormes ;  the  bulk  certainly  on  the  left  or 
southern  shore,  but  one  division,  the  third,  was 
still  on  the  right  bank,  as  Wellington  did  not 
feel  certain  by  which  side  Marmont  would  move. 
The  left  flank  of  the  army  rested  about  Santa 
Marta  in  the  low  ground  ;  the  right  extended 
eastwards  towards  the  village  of  Arapiles  and 
the  hills  of  that  name. 

The  French  at  daylight  were  advancing  into 
position  ;  they  had  crossed  the  river  by  the  fords 
at  Huerta,  some  had  occupied  the  heights 
opposite  the  English  from  Calvariza  Aniba  to 
Nuestra  Sef-ora  de  la  Pena,  and  others  aimed  at 
Seiziz,  two  isolated  hills  close  to  the  English 
right,  thus  clearly  indicating  Marmont's  design 
of  forcing  on  the  battle. 

The  possession  of  these  two  last-named  hills 
now  became  of  vital  consequence  to  both  armies. 
They  >vere  called  the  Arapiles  hills — sometimes 
los  Dos  Hermanitos,  the  **  two  little  brothers  ■' — 
and  they  stood  steep  and  rugged,  rising  like  two 
small  fortresses  straight  out  of  the  plain.  Had 
the  French  gained  them  both,  Wellington  would 
have  been  obliged  to  throw  back  his  right,  and 
fight  with  his  back  against  the  river — always 
a  hazardous  proceeding.  But  once  more  there 
was  a  race  between  the  opponents,  and  the 
result  may  be  called  a  dead-heat.  Both  sent  off 
light  troops  flying  past  to  capture  the  hills,  and 
each  got  the  one  nearest  it.  The  twins  were 
divided,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  one  was 
known  as  the  English  Arapiles,  or  Hernianito, 
the  other  as  the  French. 

This  first  small  contest  had  an  important 
bearing  on  coming  events.  It  confirmed  Wel- 
lington in  his  intention  of  retreating,  but  it 
obliged  him  to  postpone  his  movement  till  after 
dark.  For  the  French,  in  occupation  of  their 
Hermanito,  could  use  it  as  a  pivot  around  which 
to  gather  strongly  and  then  swing  a  determined 
attack   on  Wellington's   retrograding   columns. 


So  menacing  was  their  possessloD  of 
that  Wellington  was  half  disposed  to  i 
try  to  capture  it.  But  he  forebort, 
to  wait  on  events,  and  knowing  son 
Marmont's  impetuous  character,  Ik 
that  the  Frenchman  might  commit  h 
general  attack  on  the  English  positior 

This  was  precisely  what  happened, 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  fear  that  t! 
were  about  to  escape  him.  He  saw  gw 
of  dust  rising  from  the  Ciudad  Ra 
and  rashly  concluded  that  the  enemy 
in  full  retreat.  He  was  altogether  w 
shall  see.  The  English  were  no  dc 
move,  but  not  as  yet  to  the  rear, 
only  taking  up  the  new  positions  ' 
lington  found  necessary  since  the  Fn 
had  so  unmistakably  shown  his  w; 
and  to  fight  upon  the  left  bank  0 
These  new  dispositions  amounted- 1< 
change  of  front.  Till  now  the  Eng 
faced  north  from  the  river  at  Santa  \ 
Arapiles  hill ;  hereafter  it  faced  soi 
from  Aldea  Tejada  on  the  right  to 
village  and  hill,  which  became  th< 
left  was  held  by  the  fourth  divisioi 
and  seventh  divisions  were  in  a  hoi 
behind  and  below  the  Arapiles  hi) 
division  was  now  definitely  brougl 
river,  and  being  posted  at  Aldea  Te 
the  right  of  the  line.  It  was  the  i 
last-named  division,  with  its  trains 
sariat  waggons  all  pointing  tow 
Rodrigo,  that  betrayed  Marmont  and 
the  battle  to  his  own  immediate  def 

Inspired  by  this  quite  groundl 
suddenly  directed  General  Maucur 
divisions  of  infantry  and  fifty  guns,  • 
the  light  cavalry,  to  reach  out  and  i 
English  in  their  supposed  retreat, 
menace  the  Ciudad  Kodrigo  road,  m 
self,  if  the  English  showed  fight,  wo 
them  with  all  his  remaining  force 
Arapiles  village  and  hills.  Maucune 
was  the  fatal  mistake.  It  was  an  en 
error  of  the  very  worst  kind.  By  tl 
too  adventurous  march  the  Frenc 
their  left — was  entirely  separated 
centre  and  their  right ;  both  the  lat 
in  the  woods  to  the  rear  or  crossir 
and  altogether  disconnected  with- 
able  to  support  or  act  with — Maucun 
had,  in  fact,  as  the  duke  put  it,  sp 
out  too  far.  He  was  like  a  man  wh 
out  in  striking,  and,  unable  to  recov 
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unterstroke  from  an  opponent 
limself  compact  and  collected, 
I  much  more  vigorous  blow. 

been  the  report  of  Maucune*s 
was  brought  Wellington  in  the 
1  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  drum- 
Napier  says  that  the  duke  was 
he  news  reached  him  ;  but 
i  throwing  away  an  untasted 
g,  he  certainly  rode  straight  to 
ipiles  hill,  and  from  that  high 
hilly  realised  what  Marmont  had 
len,  no  doubt,  he  told  Alava 
I  over  with  Marmont.  For 
jooner  saw  the 
grasped  it  with 
iplete  apprecia- 

true  genius  in 

were  few  and 
)ject  was  to  fall 

advance,  and 
it  could  be  re- 
rmed  his  troops 
le  first  consisted 
I  Sth  divisions, 
iguese  on  their 
md  them  the 
in   the    second 

6th  and  yth 
ie  light  cavalry 
and  in  reserve 
nade  up  of  the 
isions,  the  rest 
iese  and  more 
It  of  the  second 
by  the  3rd  divi- 

eral  Pakenham,  and  to  him  was 
nour  of  opening  the  ball.     For 

above-mentioned  changes  of 
mpleted,  Pakenham  was  ordered 
four  columns  with  twelve  guns 
ler  flank  and  cross  the  enemy's 

This  meant  "taking  them  in 
ailed,  or  at  their  weakest  point. 
:enham  attacked,  the  first  line 
mce  and  second  his  endeavour. 
English  left,  which  would  thus 
ed,  an  assault  was  to  be  made 
[ermanito  hill. 

this  the  most  critical  juncture, 
J  of  joining  issue  with  a  deter- 
%  great  and  momentous  struggle, 

a  fresh  proof  of  his  iron  nerve 
racter.  Troops  march  slowly : 
lour  b  the  average  rate  of  in- 


fantry. There  must  therefore  be  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  before  the  orders  first  issued 
could  take  effect ;  the  French  divisions  on  the 
march  under  Maucune  had  a  couple  of  miles  or 
more  to  cover,  and  would  hardly  get  within 
vulnerable  distance  under  an  hour.  Wellington 
was  tired  ;  he  had  been  at  full  stretch,  mentally 
and  physically,  since  daybreak,  and  it  was  now 
past  three  in  the  afternoon.  "  I  am  going  to 
take  a  little  sleep,"  he  said  to  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  his  military  secretary,  and  the  most 
favoured  and  confidential  member  of  his  staff. 
"  Watch  with  your  glass.  Do  you  see  that 
copse  where  there  is  a  gap  in  the  hills  ?  '  When 
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the  French  reach  it  call  me:  do  you  understand  ?  '* 
Then  wrapping  himself  in  his  cloak,  he  lay  down 
behind  a  bush  and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 
Wellington  had  the  faculty,  like  Napoleon  and 
other  great  leaders,  of  sleeping  at  will,  and  he 
rose  refreshed  when  Lord  Fitzroy  roused  him 
presently  with  the  information  he  needed.  The 
time  for  action  had  arrived.  Aides-de-camp 
and  gallopers  were  despatched  with  last  orders, 
while  Wellington  himself  rode  to  the  third 
division,  where  Pakenham  was  waiting  im- 
patiently for  the  signal  to  commence  the  fight. 

What  passed  between  the  two  generals  (they 
were  brothers-in-law)  is  historical.  **  Do  you 
see  th6se  fellows  on  the  hill,  Pakenham  ?  '•  said 
the  duke,  pointing  to  the  French  columns  as 
they  straggled  along  unconscious  of  the  im- 
pending attack.  "Throw  your  division  into 
columns  ;  at  them  directly  and  drive  tVvevcv  \.c>  \>m& 


country 
leath        him 
with  their 


troops      moving 

liy  combined  and 

^vell  -  concerted 

StrcnRth,    while 

liis  own  army  was  scattered,  and  in  the  midar 

0  diffi*.^u^t  ^^fi  half-completed  mai>GeuATe,  Bu: 
^lU  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Pakenham's  in* 
tended  attackt  for  the  third  division  was  in\ tsible« 
jUid  he  did  not  yet  despair.  He  hoped  he  might 
ycl  reunite  his  anny  before  the  muraent  of 
^^oUisioii;  and  with  this  object  he  despatched 
meJW"F""  ^^  hot  haste  in  all  directions,  one 
^f^r  litre  ;uul  rear  coluninii, 

ll^,^  une  in  his  overreaching 

^%uncc.  At  the  aaitic  time  some  of  the  troops  in 
Imxil  ^^ptvueA  a  fierce  fife  upon  the  central  part  of 
lite bittlcfidM^ilidQlhen made  a  bt»Ui  attack  upon 
Iki  Afpfef  ^illite  and  Etigli^h  hill  ul  timt  name. 


^  F^^^^im^  h    V, 


the  infantry  fa 
-,  -  ...iy.     The  F- 

sayed  to  aiuwer«  but  were 
the  Held  ;  then  the  French  *(>,, 
connected  line  of  battle  upon 
to  lace  Pakcnhani,  the  other 
division  and  the  Port, 
the    4th    division  hu 
hud   beaten    back   ihe  attack 
.\iapiJe»  village  and  hiJi     AJr 
short  half-hour  ^rtoai 
taken   the   F 
Clausel's  owi 
cotnc  up  through  tbe  wood,  ^  1^^  ^ 
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with  Maucune.  The  latter  now  rallied  a 
and  made  a  gallant  stand  along  the 
lem  and  eastern  hills,  but  his  line  was 
and  broken,  without  much  coherence 
irmation,  while  the  westering  sun  shone 
in  the  e^^es  of  the  soldiers^  joining  with 
dense  dust  to  half  choke  and  blind  and 
Snt  them  of  the  full  power  of  defence. 


sound  of  a  charging  multitude'  ;  how  the  horse- 
men rode  down  the  P>ench  infantry  ''with  a 
terrible  clamour  and  disturbance.  Bewildered 
and  blinded,  they  cast  away  their  arms,  and 
crowded  through  the  intervals  of  the  squadrons, 
stooping  and  crying  out  for  quarter,  while  the 
dragoons,  big  men  un  big  horses,  rode  onwards, 
smiting   with   their   long,   glittering  swords  in 


'^r^^ 


•*THE    DftAGOONS    RODB    OKWARUS,    SMITINU    WITH     THFIR    LONG,     GUTTBRJNG    SWORDS." 


Jlar  complete  overthrow  was  now  near  at 

Rmd  it  was  accomplished  by  the  masterly 
of  Wellington,  who  appeared  as  usual  at 
fe critical  point  at  the  critical  time.  Under  his 
fcrs  a  great  cavalry  charge  put  the  finishing 
Bch  to  Maucune^s  discomfiture.  This  charge, 
^  hy  he  Marchant^s  heavy  and  Ansoii^s 
h  cavalry  brigades,  was  one  of  the  most 
illiant  fe^atJ  performed  by  British  cavalry. 
lipitT  gives  the  story  in  Homeric  language, 
ig  bow  **  a  whirling  cloud  of  dust  moved 
^%  forward,  carrying  within  it  the  trampling 


uncontrollable  power/'  Le  Marchant  was  killed, 
but  others  were  there  to  lead  his  cavalry  on. 
Pakenham^  with  his  i n fan tr>%  followed  close,  and, 
after  a  bitter  struggle,  which  laid  many  low,  the 
French  were  completely  defeated.  Guns  and 
standards  were  captured  and  2,000  prisoners  : 
"  the  divisions  under  Maucune  no  longer  existed 
as  a  military  body.''  These  were  the  memorable 
forty  minutes  which  sufficed  to  conquer  the 
French  left*  At  the  end  of  this  short  space 
of  time,  the  3rd  and  4th  divisions,  with 
D'Urban^s  fresh   cavalr>%  formed  an   unbroken 
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line  across  the  basin  or  plain ^  a  mile  in  advance 
of  where  Pakenham  had  so  nobly  begun  the 
fight. 

But  the  victorjr'  had  been  gained  in  only  one 
part  of  the  field.  The  French  in  the  centre  still 
maintained  the  contest  with  stubborn  courage. 
Clausel  had  rallied  his  forces  with  surprising 
energy,  and,  for  this  purpose,  skilfully  used  those 
that  were  still  fresh  and  unbroken.  His  whole 
line  of  defence  was  now  connected  and  stretched 
from  where  Maucune  had  been  so  severely 
handled  to  the  western  side  of  tKc  Arapiles, 
where  General  Foy  was  firing  on  the  reserves. 
He  held  the  divisions  of  Bonnet,  Ferey,  drawn 
nearer  to  him,  those  of  Sarrut  and  Brennier  and 
the  whole  of  his  cavalry  together  covering  his 
line  of  retreat  to  Alba  de  Tormes,  and  they  were 
all  firm  and  full  of  fight.  Upon  these  the 
shattered  remnant  of  Maucune*s  corps  re-formed, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  French  were  now  revived 
by  two  serious  failures  on  the  Elnglish  side — 
Pack  with  his  Portuguese  had  assaulted  the 
French  Hermanito,  and  gallantly  ascended  to  a 
few  feet  from  the  summit,  when  he  came  un- 
expectedly upon  the  French  reserves  strongly 
posted  among  the  rocks.  Their  attitude  was 
so  determined,  their  fire  so  fierce,  that  the  Portu- 
guese recoiled,  and  were  driven  down  the  hill 
defeated  and  with  great  slaughter.  Another 
disaster  at  this  moment  overtook  the  4th 
division,  which,  just  when  it  had  won  with  much 
toil  the  higher  slopes  of  the  southern  heights, 
encountered  a  large  body  of  French  on  the 
far  side.  The  latter  being  fresh,  charged  the 
breathless  and  somewhat "  disordered  assailants, 
and  forced  them  to  give  way.  The  French  here 
were  quite  victorious,  and  would  have  pursued 
but  for  the  stout  resistance  of  two  English 
regiments  drawn  up  in  line  below. 

Clausel  was  not  slow  to  follow  up  these 
successes.  He  now  pressed  the  left  flank  and 
rear  of  the  discomfited  4th  division,  his  cavalry 
came  up  at  a  trot  and  charged,  the  English 
were  outflanked,  overmatched,  and  lost  gn.und  ; 
M)  that  the  fight  rolled  back  into  the  basin, 
where  several  of  the  English  generals  were 
struck  down — Cole,  Leith,  and  Beresford — and 
the  French  Horse,  having  free  scope,  did  great 
execution.  For  a  moment  the  issue  seemed 
doubtful.  This  was  the  final  cri>is  in  the  battle ; 
victory  was  to  be  secured  by  the  general  who 
had  the  strongest  reserves  at  hand. 

Wellington  was  in  this  position,  and  his 
opportune  presence,  as  usual  when  most  wanted, 
decided  the  day.     He  had  fortunately  still  dis- 


engaged and  untouched  his  ist  and  ( 
sions,  and  part  of  his  5th.  Thej'wcrc 
the  centre,  at  the  point  most  mena 
ready  to  second  their  leader's  prompt  i 
The  6th  division  now  came  up  chai| 
great  vehemence,  but  meeting  a  stui 
anceand  a  murderous  fire.  But,  und< 
severe  losses,  they  held  bravely  on,  and 
regained  the  southern  heights.  Th 
battle  again  turned,  and,  although  th 
still  showed  a  bold  firont,  it  was 
purpose.  Pakenham  and  the  3rd  div 
stantly  outflanked  and  Jiammered  1 
the  other  divisions  continued  the  free 
Then  the  ist  division  was  employed 
the  French  right,  under  Foy,  from 
body.  But  Clausel,  who  although 
had  not  left  the  field,  employed  thes< 
troops,  flanked  by  cavalry,  to  show  a 
he  drew  off  his  shattered  forces.  G 
bravely  and  skilfully  withstood  the  1 
of  the  now  conquering  English.  He 
the  light  division  and  a  part  of  th* 
the  6th  and  the  Spaniards  in  reserve. 
also,  to  whom  fresh  troops  had  beer 
^^  maintained  a  noble  battle,"  holding 
a  time  against  the  ever-impetuous 
Behind  the  shelter  thus  unhesitating 
and  greatly  aided  by  the  darkness,  fo 
now  fallen,  the  beaten  French  retrc 
the  Tormes  by  the  ford  at  Alba  de  1 
by  a  happy  accident  escaped  utter  dis 

Wellington  to  the  last  thought  tl 
Alba  was  held  by  the  Spaniards.  ] 
been  deceived  wilfully ;  the  Spani: 
Carlos  d'Espana,  had  not  only  witl 
garrison,  but  he  had  made  no  men 
fact.  Accordingly  Wellington  was  i 
ignoraiKe  of  the  fact  that  Marmo: 
occupied  it  the  previous  day.  So  t 
general,  thinking  retreat  by  Alba  1 
turned  all  his  attention  to  the  only 
ford,  that  of  Huerta,  where  he  coi 
finding  the  entire  French  army  huddl 
in  dire  confusion.  But,  while  he  st 
his  left  wing  to  intercept  their  retreat 
the  French  drew  off  unmolested  by 
when  the  fact  was  discovered  it  was  t« 
too  dark  to  continue  the  pursuit. 

But  for  this  bitter  disappointment 
French  army  would  have  been  compt 
down  its  arms.  As  it  was,  Wellingtc 
1 1  guns,  2  eagles,  and  7,000  prisoners. 
suits,  direct  and  indirect,  followed  froi 
victory.      One  of  the  first  ^-as  the 
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.Madrid,  which  King  Joseph 
lo    join   and   strengthen    the 
ting  ClaustfL     Of  the  indirect 
was  the  clearance  of  South - 
ir;is  now  obliged  to  abandon 
&viiig  round  by  a  circuitous 
thi:   south-cast,  to  regain   touch 
France. 

putation,    already   high^  was 
by  this  brilliant  fl-at  of  arms. 
Stent  generalship  that  secured 
^oi  a  fault  was  to  be  found  with 
|rom  first  to  last,  from  the  moment 
^y  tripping   through  all  the 


changing  fortunes  of  the  hard*fought  day^  until 
he  smote  hira  hip  and  thigh,  true  genius  w*as 
displayed,  "  I  saw  him  late  in  the  evening  of 
that  great  day;*  says  Napier,  **  when  the  advanc- 
ing flashes  of  cannon  and  musketr}'^  ^t^elchit^g 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  command,  showed  in  the 
darkness  how  well  the  field  w  as  worn  ;  he  w*as 
alone,  the  flush  of  victor)'  was  on  his  brow,  and 
his  eyes  were  eager  and  w^atchful,  but  his  voice 
was  calm  and  even  gentle.  More  than  the 
rival  of  Marlborough,  since  he  defeated  greater 
generals  than  Marlborough  ever  encountered, 
with  a  prescient  pride  he  seemed  only  to  accept 
this  glory  as  an  earnest  of  greater  things/* 


^BUpW^W  ^ 


5-^4,.  ,  ij  .i 


flW 


^"^^C? 
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H  SOVEREIGN  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  Italy  was 
like  an  artichoke,  which  must  be 
devoured  leaf  by  leaf ;  and  the  saying 
became  a  fact  in  1859  and  i860,  when  Lom- 
bardy,  Tuscany,  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and 
Modena,  the  greater  part  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (a  very 
tough  leaf  this  last,  which  took  some  time  to 
digest),  were  one  by  one  absorbed  by  the  little 
kingdom  of  Piedmont.  After  a  short  interval 
of  rest,  the  province  of  Venetia  was  added  to 
the  others  in  1866,  and  to  carry  out  the  com- 
parison and  devour  the  last  leaf  of  the  artichoke, 
there  remained  but  to  annex  Rome.  This  was 
not  an  easy  task,  for  that  city  and  the  provinces 
which  had  been  left  to  the  Pope  after  the 
campaign  of  Castelfidardo  were  garrisoned  by 
the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  III.,  who  seemed  re- 
solved to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
Holy  See  ;  but  a  Convention  was  signed  on 
September  15th,  1864,  by  which  the  emperor 
agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops  within  two  years, 
while  the  Italian  Government  undertook  not  to 
invade  the  Papal  territory,  and  to  hinder,  even 
by  force,  any  attack  upon  that  territory  coming 
from  without.  Some  diplomatic  correspondence, 
however,  ensued  between  the  two  Governments, 
which  left  no  doubt  that  if  an  insurrection  were 
to  take  place  in  Rome,  Italy  would  be  free  to 
act,  and  that  an  attempt  might  probably  be 
made  to  bring  about  that  insurrection. 

The  last  French  soldiers  embarked  at  Civiti 
Vecchia  on  December  nth,  1866,  and  to  replace 
them  every  Catholic  nation  in  Europe,  but  more 
especially  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  fur- 
nished its  contingent  of  volunteers  representing  all 
classes  of  Mxiety,  from  the  noble  whose  ancestors 
had  fought  in  the  Crusades  to  the  workman 
and  the  peasant  ;  and  on  October  ist,  1X67,  the 
Papal  army  reckoned  nearly    i\,ooo  men.      Of 


these,  2,083  were  gendarmes  ;  878  a 
975  chasseurs  ;  1,595  infantry  of  6 
dragoons,  and  625  squadn'glieri^Qt  \ 
taineers.  All  these  were  Papal  M 
foreigners  were  2,237  Zouaves,  aboi 
Dutch  and  Belgians,  the  rest  Frai 
nationalities,  1,233  Swiss  Carabiniei 
French  soldiers,  who  formed  theZ^p 
(Ireland  did  not  send  a  contingdl 
previous  campaign,  but  was  repm 
Zouaves  by  Captain  d*Arcy  and  C 
hoyd,  who  had  served  in  the  M 
Patrick  in  i860 ;  by  Surgeon-ttj 
who,  in  the  same  year,  had  takop 
defence  of  Spoleto  under  Major  0 
by  several  recruits  who  hastened  to 
the  Papal  standard  when  the  Ga 
vasion  began.)  The  effective  fen 
available  for  fighting  did  not  amo 
than  8,000  men  ;  but  their  excellc 
and  organisation  and,  still  more,  the 
animated  them,  compensated  for  th 
in  numbers. 

Garibaldi  spent  the  summer  of  il 
volunteers  in  all  parts  of  Italy  for  \ 
against  Rome,  without  meeting  wi 
position  from  the  Italian  Govemi 
amounted  to  30,000  men,  and  the  { 
was  to  invade  the  Papal  territoiy  i 
sions.  The  right  wing,  under  Colon 
to  advance  from  Or\'ieto  towards 
centre,  under  Menotti  Garibaldi,  fr 
wards  Monte  Rotondo  and  Tivoli ; 
under  Nicotera,  from  the  south  tO¥ 
If  the  Papal  troops  were  disper 
countPk*  to  oppose  these  bands,  Ro 
free  to  rebel,  and  if  they  remaine 
fensive  in  Rome,  the  three  di\ 
unite  and  attack  the  Eternal  City 
Minister,  Ratazzi,  feigned  to  be  un: 
warlike  preparations ;  but   at   lasi 
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armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  France,  he 
ordered  Garibaldi  to  be  arrested  at  Sinalunga, 
near  Arezzo,  on  September  23rd,  and  taken  to  the 
fortress  of  Alessandria,  whence  a  few  days  later 
he  was  brought  back  to  Caprera  and  set  free, 
though  several  cruisers  apparently  maintained  a 
blockade  round  the  island.  The  enlistment  of 
volunteers  still  went  on  ;  and,  before  the  chiefs 
were  ready  to  begin  the  campaign,  several  small 
bands  crossed  the  frontier  at  various  points, 
without  orders,  on  September  28th  and  the  follow- 
ing days,  but  they  were  everywhere  broken  up 
and  repulsed  by  patrols  of  Papal  troops,  though 
one  band  of  300  men  had  a  shortlived  success 
at  Acquapendente,  where  it  overcame  the  little 
garrison  of  twenty -seven  gendarmes. 

The  first  serious  encounter  was  at  Bagnorea, 
a  village  to  the  north  of  Viterbo,  strongly 
situated  on  a  hill  surrounded  by  deep  ravines 
and  accessible  only  at  one  point  by  a  bridge. 
It  was  occupied  on  October  ist  by  a  body  of 
Garibaldians,  who  seized  the  funds  of  the  muni- 
cipality and  plundered  the  churches.  The 
remnants  of  the  bands  defeated  elsewhere  rallied 
round  them,  bringing  their  numbers  up  to  500, 
and,  to  strengthen  their  position,  they  fortified 
the  convent  of  San  Francesco  situated  outside 
the  walls,  raised  barricades  on  the  roads  leading 
to  the  gate,  and  loopholed  the  adjacent  houses. 
Colonel  Azzanesi,  who  commanded  the  garrison 
of  Viterbo,  sent  a  detachment  of  45  soldiers  of 
the  line,  20  Zouaves,  and  4  gendarmes  to  make  a 
reconnaissance  ;  they  made  instead  an  attack, 
and,  though  the  Zouaves  took  one  of  the  barri- 
cades by  a  dashing  bayonet  charge,  the  detach- 
ment was  repulsed  with  loss  when  it  came  under 
the  hail  of  bullets  from  the  houses.  Two  days 
later,  however,  Colonel  Azzanesi  marched  against 
the  town  with  two  companies  of  Zouaves  under 
Captain  le  Gonidec,  four  companies  of  the  line 
under  Captain  Zanetti,  a  few  dragoons,  and  two 
guns — in  all  460  men.  The  Garibaldian  ad- 
vanced posts  situated  on  the  rocky  heights  in 
front  of  the  town  were  obstinately  defended,  but 
were  stormed  one  after  another  ;  the  doors  of 
the  convent  were  smashed  in  and  its  defenders 
bayoneted  or  disarmed,  the  two  barricades  were 
taken,  and  the  Garibaldians  driven  back  into  the 
town.  A  few  cannon-shots  soon  overcame  their 
resistance,  and  they  fled  in  disorder  through  the 
ravines  where  the  cavalry  could  not  follow  them, 
while  the  citizens  flung  open  their  gates  and 
welcomed  their  liberators.  This  victory  cost 
the  Papal  troops  only  six  men  wounded  ;  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  06  killed  and  wounded. 


In  spite  of  this  defeat  the  incursioDS 
teers  did  not  cease,  for  the  Italian  Go 
granted  them  free  tickets  over  the 
allowed  them  to  take  the  arms  of  the 
Guards,  and  the  troops  placed  along  tl 
to  arrest  them  let  them  pass.  Figh 
place,  therefore,  every  day  in  many 
and  the  most  brilliant  of  these  c 
that  which  occurred  on  October  13th 
Libretti. 

This  is  a  walled  village,  about  ten  na 
north  of  Monte  Rotondo,  built  rou: 
feudal  castle  on  the  summit  of  a 
isolated  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  j 
commanded  by  the  castle  and  leading 
gate.  It  was  known  that  Menotti  Gar 
advancing  towards  it  with  a  numerous 
Lieutenant-Colonel  de  Charette  ordc 
detachments  to  march  from  different 
intercept  him.  One  of  these  columi 
from  Palombara  had  already  been  sent  i 
direction,  and  did  not  receive  the  ecu 
in  time  ;  another,  from  Monte  Maggi 
to  the  point  of  junction  too  soon, 
waiting  for  a  long  while,  withdrew. 
column  from  Monte  Rotondo,  comp< 
Zouaves  under  Lieutenant  Guillemin,  < 
near  Monte  Libretti  at  six  in  the  eve 
the  Garibaldian  advanced  posts,  atta< 
at  once,  and  drove  them  back.  The 
then  sent  one  section  of  his  men,  u 
Lieutenant  de  Quden,  to  turn  the  em 
tion,  and  at  the  head  of  the  oth« 
through  the  narrow  street,  under  a 
from  the  castle  and  the  houses,  till  1: 
the  open  space  before  the  gate,  which 
with  Garibaldians.  Here  he  fell  wit 
through  the  brain  ;  Sergeant -Majoi 
Bavarian,  took  the  command,  and  a  fin 
to-hand  fight  ensued,  in  spite  of  the  in< 
numbers.  Major  Fazzari,  a  Garibaldi 
was  wounded  and  made  prisoner ; 
Alfred  Collingridge,  of  London,  surr< 
six  Garibaldians,  fought  desperately  t 
mortally  wounded  ;  and  Peter  Yong, 
athletic  Dutchman,  killed  sixteen  G 
with  the  butt-end  of  his  rifle,  the; 
breathless  with  fatigue  and  was  ir 
bayoneted.  The  fight  had  lasted  for 
of  an  hour,  when  the  second  columi 
and  drove  the  Garibaldians  into  the 
gate  of  which  they  could  not  complc 
It  was  now  nearly  dark  ;  the  Zouaves ; 
attempts  to  storm  the  gate,  but  as  t 
through   the    narrow   opening   th^ 
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)f  bullets  from  all  sides  ;  de  Qu^len 
Nith  nine  wounds,  and  his  men  were 
n  back,  but  the  Garibaldians,  who, 
nee  been  ascertained,  were  nearly 
>t  pursue  them.  The  Zouaves  had 
1  and  18  wounded  ;  Sergeant  de  la 
00k  the  command  of  the  survivors 
d  to  Monte  Maggiore,  but  Sergeant- 
,  who  with  a  few  Zouaves  had  be- 
ted from  the  rest  in  the  darkness, 
in  a  house  near  the  gate,  and  ex- 
)ts  with  the  Gari- 
long  as  there  was 

At     four     next 

too,  retreated  to 

riore,  and  Menotti 

elieving  that   this 

Zouaves  were  the 

a  large  body  of 
Irew  in  the  oppo- 
[  to  Nerola. 
t-Colonel  de  Char- 
dered  to  dislodge 
5  strong  position — 
ited  on  a  high  hill 
^ly-built  castle  on 
rtillery  could  have 
nd  he  left  Monte 
I  the  17th  with 
1  about   900  men 

the  Zouaves,  the 
tibes  and  the  Swiss 
iieir  approach  the 
ilenotti  Garibaldi 
>  Montorio  Ro- 
ig  a  detachment 
iie  castle,  which 
after  little  more 
•'s  firing. 

antime  Garibaldian  emissaries  were 
iged  in  preparing  an  insurrection  in 
le  Government  was  no  less  energetic 
ecautions  against  it.  The  city  was 
be  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  most  of  the 
ilosed  and  barricaded,  outside  the 
rorks  armed  with  guns  were  thrown 

was  placed  in  position  on  the 
e  ditches  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo 
nrith  water,  and  the  guards  were 
I.  The  writer  was  then  in  the  d^pdt 
es  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Callisto, 
hundred  recruits  of  all  nations  were 
id  into  the  mysteries  of  drill,  and  as 
s  troops  were  in  campaign,  a  large 
rd-moonting  and  patrolling  fell  to 


our  lot.  It  was  a  service  which  entailed  but 
little  of  the  fatigue  or  danger,  and  none  of  the 
excitement,  of  actual  warfare ;  but  we  were  in 
constant  expectation  of  an  attack,  and  to  be 
ready  for  any  emergency  the  two  companies 
which  formed  the  dip6t  remained  under  arms  in 
front  of  the  barracks  every  night  from  sunset  till 
past  midnight,  while  advanced  posts  and  sentinels 
were  placed  in  the  neighbouring  streets  to  guard 
against  a  surprise. 

The  insurrection,  in  which  not  many  Romans 
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took  part,  began  on  the  evening  of  October  22nd. 
The  Serristori  barracks,  not  far  from  St.  Peter's, 
were  blown  up  :  the  greater  part  of  the  men 
quartered  there  were  luckily  absent  at  the  time, 
but  thirty-seven  Zouaves,  eighteen  of  whom 
were  Italians,  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins.  At 
the  same  time  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
Capitol  and  repulsed  by  the  Swiss  Carabiniers  ; 
and  the  guard-house  at  the  gate  of  St.  Paul's  was 
surprised  and  taken  by  a  band  of  Garibaldians  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  a  convoy  of  arrns^ 
which  had  been  hidden  in  a  neighbouring  vine- 
yard ;  but  the  arms  had  already  been  seized 
by  the  police,  and  the  Garibaldians  were  soon 
dispersed.  Other  attacks  were  made  on  the  gas- 
works and  the  military  hospital^  b\3X  \«\\}Ctfs^ 


success,  and  be/ore  midnight  all  was  again  quiet 
in  Rome.  The  ne^t  day  a  body  of  seven ty*six 
Garibaldians,  all  picked  men,  led  by  the  two 
brothers  Cairoli,  who  liad  hoped  to  enter  Rome 
with  another  convoy  of  arms  and  take  the  com* 
mand  of  the  insurgents,  but  had  failed  to  arrive 
in  time,  was  discovered  by  a  patrol,  lurking  in 
the  grounds  of  a  villa  outside  the  walls,  aitd  after 
a  short  skirmish  in  which  the  Garibaldians 
fought  desperately,  the  survivors  of  the  band 
fled  back  to  the 
trontier. 

Just  before 
these  events  t(»ok 
place,  Garibaldi 
escaped  from  Cap- 
rera,  passed  over 
to  the  m^iinland, 
and  arrived  in 
Florence  on  Oc- 
tober 20th  ;  R;i 
tuzzi  tooknostep.s 
to  arrest  him  till 
he  WHS  out  of  his 
reach,  and  he 
crossed  the  fron 
tier  at  Corresc. 
He  immediately 
ordered  aJl  the 
bands  in  thu 
neighbourhood  I*' 
join  him,  and  on 
the  23rd  he  was 
at  the  head  of  at 
least  10,000  men. 
A  large  propor- 
tion of  these 
were  drawn  from 
the  populace  of 
the  great  cities 
of  Italy,  and  were 

attracted  mainly  by  the  hope  of  plunder  ;  but 
there  were  jiIscj  many  soldiers  and  officers  of 
the  regular  army,  and  many  veterans  who  had 
fought  under  Garibaldi  lu  former  campaigns : 
their  arms,  drill,  and  organisation  were,  ajs  a  rule, 
good  ;  hut  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  shabbily 
dressed,  and  ver>^  few  of  them  wore  the 
traditional  red  shirt. 

The  road  to  Rome  lay  through  Monte 
Rutondo,  a  small  town  situated  on  a  height. 
About  one-third  of  its  circuit  is  defended  by  a 
wall  in  which  arc  three  gates  the  rest  is  closed 
by  the  walls  of  the  houses  which  stand  on  the 
brow  of  the  steep  hill.     Near  the  centre  is  the 


palace  of  the  Prince  c 
building  of  three  storeys  wit 
garrison,  commanded  by  Caf 
Aiitibes  Legion,  was  compoj«ed  t 
of  the  legion,  one  of  Swiss  Ca 
gendarmes,  dragoons,  and 
333  men  with  two  guns. 

Early   on    the    morning  - 
GaribaJdian  columns  were  1 
the  town  and  taking  up  1% 


POPE   HUS    tx, 
(rAtU,  Pierrt  FrHU  Pmru,^ 


pulsed,  and  after  eight  hour 
gradually  slackened  and  at 

Garibaldi  had  not  expectd 
sistance,  and  he  wiis  furious  \ 
during  which  he  might,  by  ; 
surprised  Rome  ;  the  arrivd 
determined  him  to  renew  th 
and  a  waggon  lutien  with  faj 
was  pushed  up  agaiiist  one 
a  heavy  fire,  and  lighted. 
sheet  i>f  flame,  but  while 
besieged  raised  barrio 
from  it.  and  when  il 
tow*n,  it  was  only  after 
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the  Papal  troops,  wearied  and  out- 

crrc  driven    back    into   the   castle. 

Held  out  for    some   time  till  the 

tx|^n    to   undermine    the    walls, 

pitulated,  after  a  defence  of  twenty- 

•'wrhich,  as  Garibaldi  confessed,  had 

'  50a  killed  and  wounded. 

ing  detachments  of  the  Papal  army 

n    the  provinces  were  inmiediately 

bard  Home  against  a  sudden  attack, 


necessity  of  distributing  clothes  and  shoes  to  his 
men  delayed  his  departure  till  eleven »  and  his 
vanguard  had  got  only  a  short  distance  beyond 
Mentana  when  it  met  the  Papal  troops, 

A  large  number  of  Gartbaldians  had  deserted 
during  the  retreat  from  Rome,  and  the  losses 
at  Monte  Rotondo  had  been  heavy  ;  but  re- 
inforcements had  come  up  during  the  attack 
on  that  town,  and,  according  to  the  most 
trustworthy   estimates,   Garibaldi    had    stilly    at 
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until    the   arrival   of   the    French 

the  emperor,  after  much  hesitation 

'     '»  had  at  last  despatched. 

L    Vccchia  on    the    29th, 

Rome  on  the  30th,  and  Garibaldi^ 

had  advanced  as  far  as  the  bridges 

ine,  about  three  miles  from  Kome, 

fihols  with   the   F'apal  outpt»sts, 

\toriN    Rotondo.     He  intended   at 

I  there,  but  considering  that 

•rom  Rome,  was  a  much 

I  ;i  river  in  front,  and  a 

cuuatry^  suitable  for  guerilla  war- 

"     ^      "v\i  orders  to  march  upon 

n  November  3rd*     The 


leasts  10,000  soldiers  when  he  accepted  battle  at 
Mentana. 

The  column  which  left  Rome  that  morning 
under  the  command  of  General  Kanzler,  was 
composed  of  2,913  men  of  the  Papal  army, 
under  General  de  Courten,  1,500  of  whom  were 
Zouaves,  and  a  little  more  than  2,000  of  the 
French  soldiers  just  arrived,  under  General 
de  Polhes — making  i'^  ^^^  iKhut  r  rw-kn  m*>n  uith 
ten  guns. 

The  troops  were  under  arni^  at  one  on  the 
morning  of  the  3rd,  but  it  was  four  o'clock  when 
they  marched  out  of  the  Porta  Pia,  the  Papal 
forces  fc^iding  and  the  French  following  at  some 
distance.     It    Wiis  ;i   dark   ;iTid  livu^   \vvatvi\Ts%^ 
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and  the  soldiers  in  heavy  marching  order 
and  carrying  two  days'  rations  in  addition  to 
their  usual  burdens,  advanced  slowly  over  the 
muddy  road.  After  crossing  the  Ponte  Nomen- 
tano,  about  four  miles  from  Rome,  Major  de 
Troussures  was  sent  with  three  companies  of 
Zouaves  by  a  road  to  the  left,  to  gain  the  valley 
of  the  Tiber  and  march  on  a  line  parallel  to  that 
followed  by  the  main  body,  to  threaten  the  right 
flank  of  the  Garibaldians.  The  remainder  of 
the  column  went  on  till  it  reached  the  farm  of 
Capobianco,  half-way  to  Mentana,  where  it 
halted  to  let  the  men  get  some  food  and  dry 
their  clothes.  By  this  time  the  rain  had  ceased, 
and,  as  after  an  hour's  rest  they  again  formed 
their  ranks  to  continue  their  march,  the  sun 
shone  brightly  in  a  cloudless  sky. 

On  leaving  Capobianco,  the  road  ascends  for 
some  distance,  crosses  a  broad  tableland,  and 
then  winds  rising  and  falling  as  it  passes  over 
the  lower  slopes  of  several  hills  covered  with 
brushwood.  It  was  half-past  twelve  when  the 
dragoons  who  preceded  the  column  came  upon 
the  Garibaldian  outposts  commanded  by  Colonel 
Missori,  occupying  a  strong  position  in  the 
woods  on  each  side  of  the  road.  They  fired 
their  carbines  and  returned  at  full  gallop  to 
give  the  alarm.  The  first  company  of  Zouaves, 
under  Captain  d'Albiousse,  and  the  second,  under 
Captain  Thomal^,  were  immediately  extended  in 
skirmishing  order  to  the  left  and  right,  the  third 
company,  under  Captain  Alain  de  Charette,  and 
the  fourth,  under  Captain  le  Gonidec,  following 
as  supports.  The  woods  were  soon  cleared  of 
Garibaldians,  and  the  heights  scaled  ;  but  a 
Genoese  battalion,  commanded  by  Captain  Stallo, 
and  another  from  Leghorn,  led  by  Captain 
Meyer,  held  the  tableland  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  and  their  heavy  fire  checked  the  adv^ance 
of  the  Zouaves  till  their  line  was  strengthened 
by  the  companies  of  Captain  de  Moncuit  and 
Captain  de  Veaux  ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  de 
Charette,  hastening  up  with  the  company  of 
Captain  Lefebvre,  led  a  furious  bayonet -charge, 
which  swept  the  Garibaldians  before  it.  It  was 
in  vain  that  they  tried  to  rally  and  re-form 
behind  trees  or  farmhouses  ;  they  were  driven 
from  one  place  C)f  refuge  after  another,  and  a 
long  line  of  killed  and  wounded  marked  the 
track  of  the  Zouaves  as  they  drove  the 
shattered  battalions  back  upon  the  Santucci 
vineyard. 

This  strong  po>ition — a  walled  enclosure  which 
had  been  loopholed,  as  well  as  the  large  farm- 
house standing  on  a  height  within  it — was  held 


by  the  battalion  of  Major  Ciotti :  it  c 
the  approach  to  Mentana  from  the  < 
the  tableland  above  that  village, 
approaches  from  the  front  and  frona 
can  be  swept  by  a  plunging  fire  froia 
of  Mentana.  The  approach  to  the  vii 
protected  by  a  cross-fire  from  Monte 
a  wooded  height  on  the  opposite  s 
road  ;  this  had  to  be  carried  first,  a 
taken  by  Captain  Alain  de  Charetl 
company  climbed  the  steep  slopes  and 
Garibaldian  sharpshooters  from  tfaeti 
among  the  trees. 

A  piece  of  artillery,  commanded  1 
Bernardini,  then  opened  fire  on  the 
vineyard,  while  Lieutenant-Colonel  de 
attacked  it  in  front  with  some  com 
Zouaves,  supported  on  their  right  by 
panics  of  Swiss  Carabiniers.  The  wa 
enclosure  were  soon  scaled,  and  the  Ga 
driven  back  into  the  farmhouse,  wl 
made  a  stubborn  resistance  till  the  d 
broken  in,  when  they  laid  down  their 
this  attack  Lieutenant-Colonel  de 
horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  C 
Veaux  fell,  struck  by  a  bullet  which  di 
into  his  heart  the  cross  he  had  won 
fidardo. 

The  Papal  troops  had  been  equally 
on  the  left  of  the  high  road,  where 
driven  the  Garibaldians  from  the  ^ 
come  out  on  the  open  slopes  whici 
towards  Mentana,  from  which  they  co 
heavy  fire  on  the  crowd  of  fugitives 
from  all  directions  towards  the  village.  1 
two  oVlock  ;  there  was  a  cessation  o 
for  a  few  minutes  to  pick  up  and  c 
the  wounded,  and  General  Kanzler, 
established  his  headquarters  at  the 
vineyard,  prepared  to  attack  Mentana. 

The  Castle  of  Mentana,  a  feudal  fort 
Borghese  family,  stands  upon  a  rock 
cipitous  sides  advancing  from  the  high 
a  deep  valley  ;  it  was  held,  along  wit 
jacent  Borghese  palace,  the  village, 
barricade  erected  at  its  entrance,  by  f 
lions  of  Garibaldians,  under  Lieutena 
Frig^esi,  a  Hungarian  ;  the  height 
village,  where  there  was  a  large  farm  ^ 
of  hay  and  com,  was  occupied  by  six 
commanded  by  Colonel  Elia  and  Major 
Major  Canton  i,  with  three  battalions 
tioned  to  the  left  of  the  village  on 
leading  to  Monte  Rotondo,  and  the 
which  had  been  taken  at  the  siqre  of 
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T7ere  drawn  up  on  Monte  San  Lorenzo,  a  little 
to  the  rear. 

General  Kanzler  placed  three  guns,  two  of 
which  belonged  to  the  French,  on  Monte  Guar- 
nieri,  another  on  the  high  road,  and  two  more 
in  the  Santucci  vineyard,  to  counteract  the  fire 
of  the  Castle  and  of  the  Garibaldian  artillery  ; 
the  Zouaves    advanced    from   the  vineyard   in 
skinnishing  order  and  drove  the  Garibaldians 
fpom  a  building  called  the  Conventino,  beyond 
which  the  ground  gradually  rises  towards  the 
hdght  which  commands  Mentana,  where  Elia*s 
battalions  were  posted  having  their  flanks  pro- 
tected by    the   fire  from    the   Castle  and    the 
adjacent  houses.     Five  companies  of  Swiss  Cara- 
biniers  advanced  in  line  with  the  Zouaves.     On 
arriving  in  sight  of  the  position  held  by   the 
Garibaldians,  the  Zouaves,  instead  of  waiting  till 
the  fire  of  the  artillery  had  thrown  the  ranks 
cf  the  enemy  into  disorder,  broke  away  madly 
froB  their  officers  and  charged.     Heedless  of  the 
mjoe  of  their  colonel  or  of  the  sound  of  the 
kgles,  they  pressed  on,  driving  the  Garibaldians 
fexn  every  hedge  or  clump  of  trees  which  they 
sought  to  defend,  and  flung  them  back  into  the 
hoiues.     There  the  charge  was  stopped  by  a 
■  hail  of  bullets  from  the  loopholed  walls,  but  the 
Zouaves  held  their  ground,  sheltered  by  the  hay- 
iKadcSf  from  behind  which  they  returned  the  fire 
r    of  the  Garibaldians.     A  desperate  sortie  of  the 
toaof  dislodged  them,  but  three  companies,  led 
if  Major  de  Lambilly,  came  to  their  relief;  they 
Dqpined  their  positions,  and  at  this  spot,  which 
was  alternately  lost  and  retaken,  the  greatest 
amount  of  slaughter  took  placet ;  and  the  struggle 
hsted  till  nightfall. 

The  front  attack  having  been  thus  stopped. 
Garibaldi  sent  two  strong  columns  to  turn  the 
Imks  of  the  Papal  army.  One  of  these,  of  three 
Itttalions,  marched  from  the  northern  end  of 
:  Ae  village,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  surrounding 
aid  cutting  off  two  companies  of  Swiss  Cara- 
Uers  on  our  right.  They  retired  slowly  in 
fwd  order,  firing  as  they  went,  until  being  re- 
inforced by  two  more  Swiss  companies,  and  two 
ofthe  Legion  d*Antibes,  they  dashed  forward, 
broke  up  the  Garibaldian  column  and  pursued  it 
as  £»-  as  the  road  to  Monte  Rotondo. 

The  other  column,  which  marched  from  the 
south  of  the  village,  was  not  more  successful — it 

I  was  repulsed  by  three  companies  of  the  Legion 
il'Antibes,  who  followed  it  as  far  as  the  entrance 
of  the  village,  where  they  took  a  house  and 
inade  some  prisoners,  but  had  to  retire  in 
presence  of  superior  numbers. 


Just  then  the  detachment  under  Major  de 
Troussures  was  seen  advancing  in  the  direction 
of  the  road  to  Monte  Rotondo.  Garibaldi  at 
once  perceived  that  the  day  was  lost,  and  his 
line  of  retreat  nearly  intercepted,  he  hastened  to 
provide  for  his  safety  and  left  Mentana,  while 
his  staff-officers  still  continued  to  defend  tho 
village. 

They  immediately  collected  all  the  men  still 
able  to  fight,  to  make  a  last  desperate  effort  to 
envelope  the  wings  of  the  Papal  army;  and  when 
General  Kanzler,  who  had  sent  forward  all  his 
reserves,  saw  two  strong  columns  of  companies 
issuing  in  good  order  from  Mentana,  he  requested 
General  de  Polh^s.  whose  infantry'  had  hitherto 
taken  no  part  in  the  combat,  to  bring  forward  his 
troops.  A  French  battalion  and  three  com- 
panies of  Chasseurs,  under  Colonel  Fremont, 
marched  at  once  on  the  Garibaldian  left,  de- 
ployed into  line,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
**  Chassepot "  was  brought  into  action.  The  fight 
ceased  for  a  moment  over  all  the  field  of  battle, 
as  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  paused  to  listen  to 
that  deadly  fire,  rapid  and  ceaseless  as  the  roll- 
ing of  a  drum,  before  which  the  hostile  battalions 
disbanded  and  fled  back  into  Mentana  or  Monte 
Rotundo,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Menotti 
Garibaldi  and  his  officers  to  rally  them.  The 
column  on  the  right  wing  met  with  the  same 
fate :  attacked  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Saussier 
with  a  French  battalion  and  the  Zouaves  of  Major 
de  Troussures,  it  broke  and  dispersed  in  various 
directions. 

Mentana  was  now  completely  surrounded,  and 
it  was  decided  to  take  it  by  assault.  General 
de  Polh^s  led  a  French  regiment  and  a  battalion 
of  Chasseurs  to  storm  the  barricade  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  village,  while  the  Zouaves  attacked 
a  neighbouring  house. 

It  was  just  then,  at  the  end  of  the  fight,  that 
Julian  Watts-Russell,  an  English  Zouave,  and 
one  of  the  youngest  soldiers  in  the  Papal  army, 
fell,  close  to  the  village  ;  his  comrades  succeeded 
in  taking  the  house,  but  the  French  column, 
crushed  by  the  heavy  fire  from  the  barricade, 
the  houses  and  the  Castle,  retreated  after  losing 
heavily. 

Night  had  fallen,  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  continue  the  struggle  ;  the  troops 
lit  their  watch-fires  round  the  village,  throwing 
out  strong  advanced  posts  and  sentinels,  and 
held  themselves  in  readiness  against  a  surprise. 
The  next  morning  at  dawn.  Major  Fauchon, 
with  a  French  battalion,  entered  Mentana,  when 
some  hundreds  of  Garibaldians  laid  down  their 
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arms.  Seven  hundred  others  in  the  Castle 
capitulated,  and  were  allowed  to  cross  the 
frontier  without  arms.  They  had  left  600  dead 
and  SCO  wounded  on  the  field ;  while  the  loss  of  the 
Pontifical  troops  was  30  killed  and  1 14  wounded, 
and  of  the  French,  2  killed  and  36  wounded. 
Garibaldi  continued  his  retreat  as  for  as  Correse 


frontier  the  next  day  with  5,000 
900  others,  under  Colonel  Salomons 
into  the  Abruzzi.  The  other  Garibaldi 
under  Acerbi  and  Nicotera,  which  hsk^ 
the  provinces  of  Velletri  and  Viterbo 
Italian  troops  which  had  followed  tlie 
ally  withdrew  without  offering  any  i 


on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  and  crossed  the     and  thus  ended  the  campaign. 


11  A  C,  N  O  R  E  A  . 
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'  The  sea- wolf's  litter  stand  savagely  at  bay." 


day  the  keels  of  the  Norse 
ated  on  the  shores  of  Britain, 
ly  was  maritime  power, 
ng  galleys  changed  to  trading 
ide  came  military  occupation, 
empire  became  a  necessity  to 
ons  on  the  little   islands  of  a 

an    outlet    in   a   new   world. 

the  plains  of  Abraham  above 
anada,  which  a  French  king^s 
her  royal  lover,  Louis  XIV., 
dques    arpents    de    neige    en 

then  we  lost  the  fairest  half 
tinent — our  thirteen  colonies, 
tates  of  America — by  attempt- 
ithout  their  consent. 

West  we  turned  to  the  East, 
I  France  by  the  victories  of 
merchant  company  began  a 
he  history  of  the  East,  from 
es  we  know  that  the  hordes  of 
time  and  again  descended  from 
rid  to  the  conquest  of  Hindo- 

fixed  the  house  of  Timour 
tf  Delhi,  and  stopped  the  tide 
le  North. 

lassy,  by  raising  a  rival  power 
lount,  shook  the  throne  of  the 
who  subsequently  became  our 
elhi.  A  century  after  Plassy 
that  Mongol  dynasty  met  his 

at  the  hands  of  an  English 

horse  at  the  fall  of  Delhi  in 

the  great  Mutiny.  Hodson, 
^ing  of  Delhi  and  slaying  his 
«rho  had  caused  the  massacre 
n  and  children,  became  the 
Queen  Victoria,  the  outposts 


of  whose  legions  now  face  those  of  the  great 
white  Czar — the  crest  of  the  wave  of  Central 
Asian  invasion,  which  our  occupation  of  India 
has  dammed  back  for  more  than  a  century'. 

It  is  no  light  task  that  we  have  set  ourselves, 
thus  to  stem  the  natural  overflow  of  the  Tartar 
hordes  that  have  ever  surged  over  the  ancient 
civilisations  of  Hindostan. 

Unwittingly,  nigh  half  a  century  ago,  while 
yet  the  Muscovite  was  a  thousand  leagues 
away,  we  had  planted  our  standards  at  Chitral, 
what  time  we  shattered  the  Sikh  (Kalsa)  army, 
which  threatened  the  invasion  of  India,  and 
assumed  the  administration  of  the  Punjab  and 
the  whole  territory'  of  Runjeet  Singh  (1848). 

Kashmir  was  part  of  the  Sikh  kingdom  under 
a  viceroy,  Golab  Singh.  To  him  we  left  the 
beautiful  valley,  or  rather  sold  it  for  a  trifling 
sum  (which  was  never  paid),  guaranteeing  pro- 
tection and  assuming  suzerainty.  The  Valley 
of  Chitral  is  a  dependency  of  Kashmir,  and 
one  of  the  gateways  of  India,  behind  which 
the  Muscovite  already  stands. 

Nizam-ul-mulk,  Methar  of  Chitral,  was  mur- 
dered by  his  brother,  Amir-ul-mulk,  in  January, 
1895,  in  the  usual  mountain  fashion,  with  pro- 
bably the  usual  outside  instigation,  as  he  was 
favourable  to  our  influence. 

Dr.  Robertson,  the  representative  of  the 
Indian  Government,  accepted  the  de  facto 
ruler  as  best  he  could. 

Umra  Khan,  the  bold  and  intriguing  ruler  of 
Bajour,  invaded  Chitral,  not  without  pledge  of 
outside  support  if  he  were  successful.  He  offered 
the  Metharship  to  Sher  Afzul,  apparently 
meaning  to  keep  it  himself.  The  Government 
of  India  gave  him  notice  to  quit  by  April  ist, 
1895.  The  answer  was  an  attack  by  his  ally, 
Sher  Afzul,  on  Captain  Ross,  and  sixty  Sikhs^ 
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escorting    ammunition    to    Dr.    Robertson    at 
Chitral. 

Ross  and  his  men  died  fighting  ;  fourteen  only, 
under  the  wounded  subaltern,  Lieutenant  Jones, 
fought  their  way  back  to  Puni ;  later,  Lieutenants 
Edwards  and  Fowler,  with  a  still  smaller  force, 
attempting  the  same  task  of  conveying  ammuni- 
tion to  Chitral,  were  attacked  by  overwhelming 
numbers. 

Fighting  desperately  and  with  some  loss,  they 
gained  the  shelter  of  the  village  of  Reshun, 
bringing  in  all  their  wounded,  ammunition,  and 
rations. 

From  the  7th  to  the  13th  they  doggedly 
defended  the  place,  loopholing  the  walls  and 
piling  the  ammunition  boxes  into  breastworks 
on  the  flat  roofs. 

The  men  had  short  rations  and  but  little 
water,  which  they  drew  from  a  stream  hard  by, 
making  sorties,  in  one  of  which,  on  the  night  of 
the  loth.  Lieutenant  Fowler  and  twenty  men 
surprised  about  fifty  of  the  enemy  who  had 
incautiously  lit  fires  behind  their  sungars  :  the 
glare  exposed  them,  while  the  attack  got  within 
ten  yards  without  discovery  and  bayoneted 
about  twenty ;  the  rest  fled. 

During  the  sortie,  a  counter  attack  was  made 
on  Lieutenant  Edwards  and  his  men  in  the 
village  ;  it  was  repulsed. 

After  this  taste  of  sepoy  steel,  the  enemy 
were  not  quite  so  intrusive,  and  the  little  garri- 
son were  able  to  get  water,  repair  their  defences, 
and  attend  to  the  wounded  (among  whom  was 
Lieutenant  Fowler). 

Edwards,  improvising  splints  and  bandages, 
utilised  his  carbolic  tooth-powder  to  put  on 
open  wounds. 

Not  a  murmur  escaped  the  lips  of  the  patient 
sepoys,  who  burnt  the  bodies  of  their  six  slain 
comrades,  and  grimly  went  on  doing  their 
duty,  engaged  in  watching  and  desultory  fight- 
ing day  and  night. 

On  the  13th  a  white  flag  was  shown  by  the 
enemy,  who  ceased  firing  and  asked  parley. 

Mahommed  Isa  Khan  *  siiid  he  had  come  from 
Dr.  Robertson  at  Chitral  with  orders  to  stop  all 
fighting  pending  the  recognition  of  Sher  Afzul 
as  Methar. 

An    armistice   was    concluded — the    besieged  . 
to  be  unmolested,  the   Bhisties  allowed  to  get 
water,    and    supplies   of    food    sent    in    to    the 
garrison. 

Mahommed  Isa  proposed  a  game  of  polo,  and 

*  Isa  is  the  Mohammedan  form  of  Jesus. 


invited  the  British  officers,  who,  witl 
hardihood,  accepted.  They  were  treu 
seized,  and  the  surprised  garrison  idlie 
Jemidar  Lai  Khan  and  eleven  sepoys, « 
their  oflScers,  were  carried  as  prisooen 
Afzul,  and  subsequently  delivered  toUc 
who  wanted  the  English  officers  as  a  tc 
in  the  game  he  was  playing  with  Gen- 
He  treated  the  officers  well,  and  rd 
Mohammedan  soldiers  and  the  Hii 
accepted  Islam  ;  those  of  our  Hindu 
sepoys  who  refused  conversion  perisb 
sword.  By  this  capture  sixty-eight 
ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  tl 
who  were  already  fairly  well  supplied 
and  ammunition  from  Afghanistan. 

That  inadequately-protected  supplie 
nition  were  ordered  up  to  Chitral  by  I 
son  was  not  the  act  of  the  military  aul 

Their  mobilisation  of  15,000  men  w; 
planned,  and  carried  out  with  a  sw 
secrecy  possible  only  to  a  Government 
by  the  questions  of  party  politicians. 

The  despatch  of  the  expedition  was 
early  in  March  ;  the  plan  of  campaig 
in  the  Intelligence  Office  by  the  mic 
month  ;  none  of  the  officers  chose 
mand  were  warned  until  well  on 
General  Low  himself  had  been  gra 
for  a  trip  to  Kashmir — his  baggage 
equipage,  which  had  already  started 
recalled.  The  commissariat  and 
officers  only  got  orders  for  the  fro 
days  before  the  force  crossed  the  fron 

The   press    got    the    news    on    tl 
March.     On  the  ist  of  April  15,000 
arms  crossed  the  frontier.     In  Eurc 
with    their  supplies  can  be   carried 
within  a  few  miles  of  the   fighting 
march  of  a  European  army  in  Ind 
seen    to    be    understood.     Perhaps 
army   ever    marched    with    less    im] 
Low's  arpiy  marched  almost  as  it  s 
out  tents  or  baggage,  which  followe 
first    fights   had    opened   the   route 
supplies  of  food  and  forage  had  to 
through    pathless    mountains    prodi 
but   brave   and   hardy  foes,  and   the 
many  camp-followers  as  fighting-men. 

The  transport  required  was— cam 
bullocks,  7,329  ;  mules,  5,148  ;  donk 
ponies,  3,536.  The  camel  transport 
a  source  of  difficulty  in  mountain  coi 
has  often  to  be  used/^«/r  de  micux;  i 
General  Low,  himself  an  Indian  cavs 
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Eiltfibb  Miles 


uig    transport    for 
>  in  A':-.  ■  ■        iiL 
!  the  lorce  wirre — ^Cotn  man  ding - 
^Dt -General  Sir  Robert  Low. 
Kneral  Kin  loch — Royal   Rifles, 
Bnem,  15th  Sikhs, 37th  Dogras, 

i    General    Waterfield — Gordon 
Scottish     Borderers,  4th    Sikhs» 
;  Field  Hospitah 
:     General    Gatacre  —  Seaforth 
te    Buffs,    25th     Punjabis,    4th 
Ibspital. 
"oops  — 
mh  Ben- 
;h  Bengal 
J|ioneers, 
Hun  tain- 
1.    ^.    2 
pal  Sap. 
i,  6   com- 
er    Field 
kV\*teri- 
ines  of 
Jeneral 
It    Lanca- 
Qtth  and 
spital. 
ppeared 
bones 
like 
St     ilK 
Cabul, 
ken  the 
Asperate 
ill  men, 
guile, 
Igue  were   to   smite  us.      But 
lisaricm  and  reticent  generalship 
■  of  Kelly,  the  dogged  defence 
Bd  the  steady  courage  of  our 
pessimist  prophec>'. 
||iat    both    the    Malakand   and 
K^e  occupied  by  the  enemy — 
ftnerously — CJeneral  Low  issued 
fm  j*imuhaneous  attack  on  both 
mioo   being  to  concentrate  the 
"'         i    before  the  Malakand, 
\  in  loch  wa*  left  in  the 
was  to  force  the  Shahkot 
ut)der  Colonel  Scott  were 
r*,  to  be  opened  at  the  foot 
i:^  arder^  were  to  countermarch 

successful,  and  the  defenders  of 


the  Shahkot  remained  at  thcir^oSSIwhllc  the 
Malakand  was  forced*  and  did  not  oppose  Gene* 
ral  Low  till  the  4th  of  April,  when  they  were 
checked  by  Kin  loch's  brigade  at  Khar-kotal. 

A  deluge  of  rain  delayed  the  transport 
animals,  and  was  trying  to  men  ^n  /wouac^^ 
Nevertheless,  the  leading  brigade  marched  brisk!) 
to  the  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd.  The 
Guide  cavalry  felt  the  way,  and  the  mountain- 
guns  shelled  the  sungars  along  the  higher  crests. 

I'he  enemy*s  position  was  mostly  on  the  left 
of  the  pass.  Their  banners  betrayed  the  sungars 
(breastworks  of  loose  stone)|  piled  along  the  faces 
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*  1*1^2*^ 


K/^ 


and  on  the  crests  of  the  hills — the  lowest  on  3 
precipitous  hill,  j*ooo  feet  above  the  valley. 

After  a  brief  artiller)-  fire,  the  4th  Sikhs  and 
Guides  were  ordered  to  climb  the  hills  on  the 
left,  carry  the  sungars,  work  along  the  crests, 
and  turn  the  flank.  As  soon  as  they  came  within 
range,  the  hillmen  opened  firci  to  which  the 
attack  could  not  adequately  answer,  as  it  took 
the  men  all  they  knew  to  climb.  Those  de- 
fenders who  had  not  firearms  rolled  an  avalanche 
of  rocks  on  the  assailants  ;  they,  being  in  open 
order,  could  avoid  them,  thouj^h  not  the  rifle 
trre. 

The  defenders  seem  to  iiavc  niarked  the 
ranges  and  picked  out  the  officers,  distinguished 
from  their  men  by  wearing  helmets  instead  of 
turbans. 

Major  TonnochVt  Captain   BuctiacvMv,  L\q>a^ 
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tenant  Harman,  and  three  native  officers  were 
wounded  before  two-thirds  of  the  ascent  had 
been  got  over.  Lieutenant  Onunancy,  of  the 
Guide!j.,  was  also  wounded. 

The  tribesmen   stuck  to  their  defences  until 
rushed  by  the  bayonet. 

It  look  nearly  four  hour^  to  carry  the  cres-t  of 
be  position.  The  Sikhs  and  Guides  had  been 
nineteen  hours  under  arms.  In  addition  to  the 
British  and  native  officers  mentioned,  four  sepoys 
were  killed  and  eleven  wounded^ 


before  the  crest  was  reached  *i  -»"^n  «-• 

Gordons,    under    a    non-comr 

crept    up   a   watercourse 

sungar,  from  which  a  parly 

ading    the    Borderers.      Thu     tfihesniefi' 

hardly  handle  their  tulwars  h<  *^  ^ 

silently  did  its  work — not  ahv.* , 

for  a  gallant  Gordon  and  a   liugc  l^Aih 

found  locked  in  a  last  embrace. 

If  Britons  take  their  pleasures  sadly^ 
their  6ghting  with  a  dash  of  comedy. 


^^•''•' 


^-\^ 


irt^S     rAMF    INTO    ACTION     ACAIX^T     THE     ENKMY     O?*     THE     HJriH     KJDGE. 


In  the  mtaiuunc  uk  r>o»uish  Bordtrurs  :iiKi 
the  Gordon  Highlanders  worked  up  the  centre 
of  the  pass.  The  mountain -guns,  having  been 
brought  up  a  hill  directly  under  the  Malakand 
peak,  shelled  the  main  defences  and  the  village 
cm  the  summit.  After  half-an-hour  of  artillerv' 
fire,  General  Low  gave  the  order  for  the  main 
assault  by  infantr>%  The  Borderers  took  the 
centre,  the  Gordons  the  right,  the  Maxims  going 
up  as  fcir  as  practicable  with  the  lighting  line. 

The  ascent  was  steep  and  tcjrtuuus.  It  was 
aft et noon  before  the  assailants  were  up  to  the 
defences.  The  Borderers  ;ind  Gordons  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting,  and  suffered  most. 

Though  the  hillmen  tlefendcd  step  b\*  step, 
tbey  rarely  wailed  for  the  Scottish  bayonet ;  but 


Half-way  up  thv  steep  yr\    M:. 
ponderous  sergeant,  breathless  ;ti 
sweat.     A  bullet   splashed  the  mud 
Looking  up,  he  shook  his  fist  at  the : 
shouted,  "  Yc  blank  brutes,  if  yc  was 
Td    eat    yer ! "      In    the  strife   cif 
laughed. 

The    last  chmh   was   p- 
hauled  each  other  up.     Lie *,,  ^  - t,x. . . 
Gordons,  was  the  first  to   lop  ihc  rtdgiL 
enemy  rushed  at  him.     He  ^^ 
revolver,  and   shouted  to  hi^ 
they  could  not  at  once  reach  him,  he 
aiely  able  to  get  down^  until  a  fuller 
be  made. 

This  officer   had    his  fbouldcr-str^p 
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away  by  a  bullet,  which  first  passed  through  the 
brain  of  his  corporal. 

General  Low,  seeing  the  difficulties  of  the 
main  attack,  sent  Kinloch's  infantry  up  the 
hill  in  support — King's  Royal  Rifles  on  the  left, 
Bedfords  and  Dogras  on  the  right. 

The  15th  Sikhs  only  were  held  in  reserve.  By 
2  p.m.  the  pass  was  carried  and  the  village  in 
flames.  The  fighting  was  severe  on  the  summit, 
and  from  the  wooded  plateau  the  defenders  had 
to  be  dislodged  by  the  bayonet. 

The  Gordons  and  Borderers,  now  mixed,  col- 
lected outside  the  village  to  rest  and  get  breath, 
while  the  Bedfords,  who  were  in  good  order, 
passed  through  the  fighting  line,  and,  with  the 
Dogras  in  hot  pursuit,  drove  the  enemy  across 
the  ridge  behind  Malakand  into  the  Swat  valley 
beyond  Khara,  where  Colonel  Patterson  allowed 
his  wearied  Bedfords  to  bivouac. 

The  commissariat  was  far  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pass,  but  in  the  deserted  village  men  found 
native  food — rice,  flour,  sugar,  calves,  and  goats 
— so  the  force  fared  sumptuously  and  slept  peace- 
fully, for  no  mountaineers  were  near  save  the 
dying  and  the  dead. 

The  Sikhs  and  Guides  occupied  the  corre- 
sponding crest  on  the  left,  the  Dogras  on  the 
right. 

Meanwhile,  the  mountain  gunners  and  their 
mules  began  to  scramble  up  the  pass,  followed 
by  the  mule  transport  of  the  ist  Brigade.  The 
baggage  of  the  2nd  Brigade  being  on  camels, 
could  not  be  got  up  until  a  pathway  had  been 
made  for  the  unwieldy  brutes.  Late  in  the 
evening  an  order  was  flagged  to  the  summit  of 
the  pass  for  the  2nd  Brigade  to  come  down  to 
their  rations.  The  descending  stream  of  soldiers 
and  the  baggage  of  the  ist  Brigade  struggling 
up  made  a  block  in  the  pass. 

Night  fell,  the  unencumbered  soldiers  got 
down,  but  the  transport  mules  had  to  be  un- 
packed, and  some  doolies  with  their  suffering 
load  of  wounded  waited  for  the  day.  Officers 
who  carried  tins  of  Bovril  in  their  haversacks 
gave  them  up  for  the  wounded  men,  smoked  a 
pipe  for  supper,  and  lay  down  under  the  universal 
sky  blanket. 

Our  casualties  were  eight  officers  and  sixty- 
one  men.  The  strength  of  the  enemy  was  esti- 
mated at  12,000,  their  killed  at  500.  Their 
wounded  must  have  been  many. 

The  little  pathways  down  to  the  Swat  valley 
were  streaked  with  blood,  showing  where  the 
wounded  had  been  carried  or  dragged  them- 
selves along. 


The  pencil  diameter  of  tb 
bullet  will  drill  a  hole  even  t 
without  bringing  down  or  alwa} 
rush  of  a  man  of  a  fighting  religii 

What  the  hillmen  said  they  f 
the  child-rifle,  but  the  devil  gui 
half-a-dozen  men  with  one  she 
burst  and  threw  up  splinters,  a 
shots  themselves." 

An  ancient,  unused  road,  sai< 
of  Buddhist  construction,  was 
soon  made  passable  for  the  clums 

The  indefatigable  sapper  had 
fit  for  wheel  traffic. 

Lionel  James,  war  correspon 
force,  thinks  the  original  i 
soldiers  rather  than  priests. 
Macedon  entered  India  vid  the 
are  told ;  and  if  the  army  of 
Greek,  why  not  a  Russian  Alexa: 

Unlike  the  Greek,  the  Russi 
his  conquests  slowly,  but  surely. 

The  Greek  soldier  has  left 
impress  on  roads,  for  many  of  t 
the  mountain  gates  of  India  2 
,type,  especially  the  women:  th 
tall,  absolutely  different  from  tl 
figures  and  hideous  featureles 
Ladakis  on  our  north-eastern  fr 

Modern  Buddhist  roads  with 
of  prayer-graven  stones  lead  stn 
hills,  and  are  unfit  for  load-carryi 
Buddhist  pilgrim  carries  nothir 
filth  and  his  hand  praying-machi 

But  we  must  pass  from  Budc 
the  soldiers  of  either  Alexand 
Victoria. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  tl 
Dogras  returned  from  their  s 
valley  of  the  Swat,  and  rejoine 
on  the  summit  of  the  Malakai 
brigade  was  ordered  to  march 
Bedfords  gave  the  advanced  gu 
the  ancient  pathway,  followed  b 
guns,  the  K.O.  Rifles.  ::'.r»d  th<^ 

•  The  Maxim  must  stop  man  or  J 
range,  for  the  rapidity  of  fire  is  so  gre 
bullets  will  strike  a  man  before  he  can 
Henri  calibre  Maxim  has  a  large  bullet 
black  powder  draws  fire.  Smokeless 
invaluable  for  the  defence  of  frontic 
ranges  can  be  marked  and  ammunition 

f  A  little  revolving  copper  cylin 
written  prayers:  each  revolution  a 
book  of  prayer,  and  the  pilgrim  twii 
as  he  walks  leisurely  along. 
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15th  Sikhs,  taking  another  path^ 
poo  the  plain  abouc  the  same  time, 
Ujigc  they  had  burnt  the  evening 

of  sappers,  road-making  in  the 
prted  the  enemy  in  force  on  a  low 
right  fronts  and  ascendmg  in  great 
igjti  rocky  ridge  which  ran  paraJlel 

^rds  seized  the  mouth  of  the  defile 
:h  the  road  ran,  two  companies  on 
anotht;r  of  Bedlords  M\d  one  of 
-ascended  a  spur  on  the  right, 
came  into  action  against  the  enemy 
[li  ridge.  The  Dogras  advanced 
plain^  bupportt;d  by  the  Sikhs,  and 
it  low  ridge  to  the  right  front, 
enemy  over  it,  and  beyond*  They 
the  fire  of  the  heights,  and  were 
lAsailcd  by  rushes  of  the  hillmen, 
Dod  their  ground.  Major  Cunning- 
Ccd  hi*  guns.,  and  the  ring  shell 
|1  the  enemy. 

ft^^e's  two  companies  of  Bed- 

Leu  onset  of  a  large  body  of 

ith    maga^Ljie   fire   at   short  range, 

>uld  not  5tand.     Most  of  the  brave 

led   in   regaining   cover,   though 

T>ed  un  wounded, 

I ut  given  to  a  war  correspond- 

nded  Swati  :■ — 

fht  hard*  because  the  mullahs  urged 

the    KaflFlrs  before  the   devil-guns 

ughi  over  the  pass,  and  they  told  us, 

heart,  Uiat  the  guns   could   not   be 

the  pass  for  days  ;  but  it  was  false, 

'     ird  the  deep  boom  of  these 

>\  there  was  no  safety  and  no 

the  mullahs  urged    us   on,  and  so 

determined  to  rush  the  guns, 

le  us  cowards, 

many   Kaffrrs  (infidels)  on  the 

%hom  wc  had  not  seen,  for  they 

making   smoke  and  we  were  so 

I  hilt  wc  could  not  escape  being 

fire  killed  few,  though  it  was  very 
iny  of  us,  who  had  escaped  into 

cvcd  wc  were  un  wounded  until 

m  our  clot  lies. 

I  more  or  less  wounded.  I  got 
10  his  thigh),  but  only  a  few  were 

Jteip  us  fighting. 

rs  »lood  still,  and  we  cou!d  no: 


make  it  out.  They  made  no  attempt  to  drive 
us  from  our  posit  ion* 

"  Then  our  mullahs  said,  *  They  arc  afraid ; 
the  day  is  ours.' 

*•  So  a  great  party  came  down  from  the  hill 
into  the  plain,  for  we  were  full  of  the  belief  that 
the  Kaflirs  were  afraid. 

**  Suddenly  there  was  a  shout,  and  the  Kaffir 
horsemen  were  upon  us. 

**  Now  we  know  nothing  of  horsemen,  and  we 
never  believed  they  could  come  up  the  Malakand 
with  big  horses. 

'*  With  one  accord  wc  fled — ^some  to  the  hills, 
others  to  Badkhcl,  and  others  into  the  nullahs. 

"  The  horsemen  killed  a  few  ;  but  for  the 
softness  of  the  ground  they  would  have  killed 
man3^ 

**  It  was  night,  and  the  mullahs  said,  *  The 
river  is  rising  ;  let  us  go  to  the  other  side  ;  then 
they  will  never  pass.* 

''Some  said,  *  I^t  us  attack  them  to-night,*  but 
we  were  beaten  ;  we  havl  ,ih«nit  ::oo  dead  on  that 
ridge. 

"  We  feared  the  ii«ir>e^  and  the  guns,  and  we 
went  to  Tanna  that  night*     .     ,     . 

*'  We  of  Swat  lost  heart  when  we  saw  the 
smoke  of  Khar  ascending  to  the  sky, 

**  Most  men  had  lied  !  My  wound  was  sore, 
but  I  was  able  to  walk  ;  it  was  only  a  little  stiff, 
as  it  had  not  bled  much.'* 

The  Kaffir  horsemen  of  the  narrator  were  a 
tired  party  of  the  Guides'  cavalry  under  Adams 
and  Baldwin :  they  had  marched  right  through 
from  Dargai,  over  the  Malakand,  that  morning 
without  even  watering  or  feeding.  Adams 
formed  them  behind  a  khotal  held  by  the  Dogras, 
and  charged  home  through  soft  cornfields  almost 
knee-deep. 

The  hillmen,  who  had  faced  magazine- rifle 
fire,  would  not  face  horsemen  with  that  queen 
of  armts  hi  arte  he  s  the  lance !  They  mostly 
took  it  in  the  back  ;  some  faced  about,  squatted^ 
and  sliced  at  the  legs  of  horse  or  rider  ;  Lieu- 
tenant Baldwin,  four  sowars,  and  six  horses  were 
wounded. 

Major  Cunningham's  guns  gave  the  sungars  a 
last  benefit  :  the  shooting  was  good,  and  the  last 
fire  of  the  day  had  a  demoralising  effect- 

Tile  brigade  bivouacked  where  it  stood- 

The  force  opposed  to  us  was  a  fanatic  gather- 
ing, probably  6,000,  composed  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Malakand  defenders,  those  of  the  Shahkot 
pass  left  out  of  the  first  engagement,  and  men 
from  the  Bonar  and  Bijour  countries. 

Their  losses  were  more  than  at  Malakand,  the 
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guns  doing  most  of  tlie  damage^  getting  shell 
into  the  masses  on  several  occasions. 

Our  loss  was  slight — men  killed,  two  ;  officers 
wounded  J  three  ;  and  men  wounded,  fifteen  ; 
horses  killed  and  wounded,  eight. 

General  Low's  headquarters  with  2nd  Brigade 
(excepting  Gordons  and  Gurkhas,  holding  the 
Malakaiid)  reached  Khara  on  the  5th.  No 
serious  resistance  was  met  until  the  Swat  river 
was  reached- 

On  the  6th  the  brigades  again  changed  places, 
the  second  being  ordered  to  the  front.  Tlie 
mules  were  being  used  for  supplies  only  ;  when 
available  for  general  transport,  they  were  sent  on 
to  2nd  Brigade  instead 
of  back  to  1st  Brigade. 

The  bare  and  pre- 
cipitous hills  of  Swat 
contrast  with  the  fer- 
tile valleys,  long  green 
stretches  of  waving 
corn  in  spring,  due  to 
the  moisture  from  the 
watershed  above,  and 
alluvial  soil  washed 
down  by  floods. 

Trees  are  scarce — 
mostly  nndberr\\  wal- 
nut, apricut.  The  cli- 
mate in  spring  is  de- 
lightful, but  summer 
is  hot  in  the  val- 
leys. Our  troops  will 
doubtless  be  can- 
toneci  on  the  heights, 
where  they  will  be  far 
healthier    than    being    poisoned    in 

The  valleys  of  Swal,  Bijour,  and  Chitral  re- 
semble each  other :  the  people  handsome  and 
intelligent — the  men  brave  but  volatile,  the 
wiinien  gracious  ;uid  full  of  charm. 

Hie  Hun/a-Nagar  valleys,  at  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  passes,  are  barren,  the  people  more  Tar- 
taresque  and  less  intelligent. 

Oil  the  6th  of  April  the  2nd  Brigade  en- 
camped oppo>itc  the  crossing  of  the  Swat  river, 
north  of  the  village  of  AlladamL 

Reconnaissance  showed  that  the  gatherings 
we  had  fought  on  the  3rd  and  4th  had  retired  up 
the  Swat  vallev,  without  entirely  dispersing. 

Where  the  Swat  river  has  five  beds — repi>rletl 
fordable,  but  swift — were  two  villages,  Chakdara 
and  Adamderai,  on  wooded  knolls. 

They  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  swarming 
in  from  the  north-east,  making  a  strong  position 


G^X'ERAL    LOW< 


Peshawar. 


to  defend   the  ford.     On  the  right,  about  2,( 
}'ards,  rises  a  knoll,  and  beyond  a  ridge  of 
parallel  with  the  river,  completely  command 
the    passage.      There    were    no    correspond 
positions  on  our  bank. 

Two  companies  of  sappers  under  Major  Ahi 
were  sent  down   to  commence  bridging  at 
break  ;  tliey  were  fired  upon  from  the  opp 
bank,  and  unable  to  work. 

The  Maxim  of  the  K.O.S.B.  and  No.  8  Md 
tain   Battery,  R.A.,   were  brought     down; 
ground   the  latter  had  to  cross  was  bogg}*. 
the    time  they    got    into  action    it    was  foil 
the    enemy    were    in    greater    force  than 

thought    probable  ] 
this    point.       As 
strength  of  the  en 
developed*       regii 
after  regiment  was  t 
into  action — 4th,  ij 
Sikhs,  and    Bord 
The      firing 
general    all  dc 
river,    and    tl 
having  got  lh€ 
were  doing  gc 
against  the  sui 
the  ridge. 

The     11th 
Lancers    and 
under    Colonel 
were    ordered 
a  ford.      Among 
enemy     were 
some  of  Umra. 
cavalry.        It 
difficult   task   to    ford    the   Swat,    through 
and    water,    for    the    torrent    swept    over 
holsters.      Lieutenant     Sarel's    horse   shie 
the  splash  of  a  bullet,  lost  its  footing,  and " 
swept     away  ;     the      rider     saved     himself 
gripping  the  lance  held  out  by  a  sowar     Sh 
Singh,    uf    Captain    Wright's     squadron, 
the  first  man  across.     The  ground  on  the  oti 
side  was  broken  and  marshy  ;  the  enemy,  aire 
Hying,  had  a  Itjug  start,  but  btrfure  they  got 
the  high  ground  the  lancers  %vere  among  the 
inflicting   severe   loss,    until  stony  ground 
heavy  going  made    further  pursuit    impossih 
Of  the  tribesmen,  but   few  stood   to  bay,  kc 
down»  and  shot  their  man  before  the  lance  < 
reach  them.    Five  sought  shelter  in  some  busH 
over  a  dry  well,  and  pulled  the  first  sowar*  ha 
and  all,  into  the  well  with  them.     His  comrad 
dismounted  and  prodded  that  well.     The  sow4 
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ihat  the   tribesmen    were 

icd  Swati,  finding  a  worse 

opped  him  up.     One  must 

e  of  native  lancers,  and  heard 

Qt  the  trooper  as  he  transfixes 

I  as  he  wuuld  a  tent-peg»  tu 

city  of  man. 

cavain-   had   crossed,    the 


wounded  ;  the  Sikhs  two  sepn\-s  drowned,  two 
lancers  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  The 
sappers  had  a  few  casualties*  The  enemy  had 
asiscmbled  4,500  10  oppose  the  pa3i^^ige,  and  their 
losses  were  considerable.  If  the  tribes  had  stood 
to  their  defences,  the  cavalry^  must  have  suffered 
severely,  but  positions  impossible  to  cavalry 
attack  were  abandoned.    The  3rd  Brigade  passed 


i^s^ 


.It 


iHL    PASSAGE    U>       iJit     >WAi. 


linked  arm-in-arm  like  their 
■land  of  the  Scots/'  had  also 
|hcr  up,  opposite  the  small 
carried  under  cover  of 
iS.  The  Sikhs  crossed 
rr  clown,  and  occupied  the 
and  Adam  Dhara. 
ttry-fording  are  only  possible 
irass  cartridge  and  breech- 
I  days  oi  paper  cartridges, 
lad  to  be  held  above  water. 
-  -age  of  the  Swat  were 
ic  man  killed  and  tw^o 


the  Malakand  on  the  8th.  To  feed  the  troops 
on  the  north  side  of  the  pass^  General  Low  had 
been  obliged  to  utilise,  during  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th,  all  the  mules  of  the  force,  as  these  were  the 
only  animals  that  could  cross  the  pas»;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  Sth,  when  camels  had  been 
streaming  across  for  two  days  with  supplies,  that 
it  was  possible  to  cx^uip  the  2nd  and  3rd  Hrigadcs 
With  transport,  tents,  baggage,  and  twenty  days* 
supplies.  The  2nd  Brigade  were  entirely  acro«s 
the  Swat  by  the  evening  of  the  8lh,  and  head- 
quarters next  day,  the  3rd  Brigade  encampmgf' 
on    die   opposite   bank  ai   .WlaAaad,    Qitv  xX' 
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loth  the  2nd  Brigade  marched  to  Gambat,  cross- 
ing Katgola  pass,  over  which  Umra  Khan's 
horsemen  had  disappeared  from  the  pursuit  of 
Wright's  tired  squadron. 

The  3rd  Brigade  passed  the  Swat,  now  bridged. 
General  Kinlock's  Brigade  was  left  to  guard  the 
Swat  valley  and  communications.  On  the  nth 
General  Low  and  2nd  Brigade  reached  the 
Panjkora  river  at  Sado  ferry.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  **Shago  Kas"  defile,  the  baggage 
did  not  get  into  camp  till  very  late  that  night, 
being  fired  into  en  route  by  the  hillmen  who 
still  hung  on  our  flanks  and  rear.  The  advanced 
guard  of  cavalr}-.  Guide  infantry,  and  4th  Sikhs 
had  arrived  at  Sado  on  the  loth.  Cavalry 
forded  the  river,  and  reconnoitred  up  the  Bijour 
valley  ;  they  found  Umra  Khan's  forts  still  held, 
and  that  evening,  owing  to  the  river  rising,  the 
cavalry  had  considerable  difficulty  in  recrossing. 
The  Panjkora  bridge  was  commenced  by  Major 
Alymer  and  sappers.  It  was  built  on  raft  piers 
from  logs  lying  on  the  banks. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  foot-men  could 
cross.  There  being  every  hope  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  brigade  and  their  baggage  could 
cross  the  following  day.  Colonel  Battye  and  his 
Guides  passed  over  to  cover  the  bridge  and  form 
a  tite-de-pont  at  the  apex  of  a  re-entering  angle 
of  the  right  bank.  The  post  had  a  level  space 
of  some  hundred  yards  in  its  front,  and  was 
commanded  by  high  ground  on  the  left  bank. 
Before  daybreak  on  the  13th  the  river  rose 
suddenly,  swollen  with  melted  snow. 

The  tribesmen  had  set  adrift  huge  logs,  which 
bore  down  upon  the  bridge  and  swept  it  away. 
A  suspension  bridge  was  then  commenced  at  a 
suitable  site  about  two  miles  lower  down.  The 
cables  were  twisted  strands  of  telegraph-wire, 
but  this  was  work  requiring  three  or  four  days. 
A  new  road  also  had  to  be  cut  on  the  opposite 
bank  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bijour  valley.  This 
could  only  be  done  by  holding  the  right  bank. 
On  the  13th  the  Ciuidcs  were  ordered  to  march 
down  the  right  bank  and  punish  certain  villages, 
from  which  men  had  been  persistently  firing  on 
the  transport.  The  route  intended  for  the 
Guides  to  follow  was  in  view  of  the  left  bank, 
and  could  be  covered  by  fire  from  our  side.  By 
some  misunderstanding,  never  now  to  be  ex- 
plained, Colonel  Battye  led  his  Guides  up  the 
Ushiri  river  into  Bijt)ur. 

•When  the  helio  flashed  the  news  that  over- 
powering masses  of  the  enemy  were  bearing 
down  on  the  separated  parties  of  the  Guides 
e«g^ged  in  burning  the  walled    villages,    the 


2nd  Brigade  was  ordered  out  to 
retirement.  The  Sikhs  hearing 
sister  corps,  the  Guides,  were  in  a  ■ 
broke  into  a  shout,  got  under 
five  minutes  after  the  long-drawn  im 
assembly  had  died  away  were  m 
followed  by  Captain  Peebles  and  his  . 
Borderers,  and  the  Gordons.  The  ra 
west  of  the  camp  was  climbed,  and 
lined  its  western  face.  On  the  sum 
corresponding  ridge,  across  the  river, 
were  engaged  out  of  range  of  suppc 
were  hard  pressed,  for  the  enemy  saw  I 
was  carried  away.  A  delayed  helio  me 
even  now  received  by  Colonel  Batt)'e 
out  the  order  of  the  previous  evening 
immediately  countermanded  by  an 
retire  on  the  camp.  Then  Colonc 
obeyed,  and  retired  deliberately  as  a  go 
should.  His  party  was  divided  into  tl 
right  retired  last,  covering  the  oU 
Colonel  Battye  remained  with  it.  The 
found  an  easy  descent,  and  were  not  j 
the  enemy,  who  threw  themselves  f 
the  two  remaining  columns,  in  spil 
artillery  fire  which  had  now  begun 
The  right  and  centre  retired  slowly 
each  other  with  flank  fire,  until  the  cei 
had  to  climb  round  a  precipitous  sp 
sight  of  Colonel  Battye,  who  held 
assured  of  their  safety  by  seeing  th< 
Meanwhile  Lieutenant  Codrington  wit 
seeing  the  right  had  ceased  to  retire,  a[ 
to  ascend  in  support  of  his  chief,  w 
tenant  Lockhart  with  the  centre  t 
position  to  cover  the  retirement  of  1 
they  would  have  to  cross  the  open.  1 
men,  swarming  above  Colonel  Battye 
heavy  and  continuous  fire  upon  his  Hi 
which  must  have  been  annihilated  bul 
hillmen  fired  high,  under  the  exciteme 
quarters,  as  all  soldiers  will,  in  spite  of  1 
of  all  campaigns  since  the  introducti< 
arms.*  That  the  Guides  behaved 
goes  without  saying — always.  Their  se' 
was  just  when  they  reached  the  open 
the  fire  across  the  river  could  not  sup] 
on  account  of  the  nearness  of  friend  a 
At  this  critical  moment  Colonel  F 
The  Afridi  Company,  without  ord 
bayonets  and  turned  savagely  upon  ! 
avenge  the  man  they  loved  like  a  fati 
Bap !  (as  the  sepo}'  calls :  his  colone 

♦  The  Germans  keep  their  bayonets  fncdy* 
tendency  to  keep  down  fife. 
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enemy  10  the  ver>'  foot  of  the 
began  to  rc-asci;nd  to  their 
ction.  The  officers  could  be 
icre  to  seize  an  infuriated  sepoy 
J  and  hurl  him  back  into  the 
Icnly  the  Guides  obeyed,  carrying 
Xilonel,  the  last  of  four  brothers  who 
I  tields  ol  honour. 

ed  resistance  of  the  Guides  and  the 
i:  of  the    2nd    Brigade   had   hardly 

Eiy.  At  nightfall  2,000  men  lay 
orn fields  for  the  signal  to  rush 
isobted^ — but  still  stout-hearted 
ho  had  not  tasted  food  for  forty-eight 
marched  and  fought  the  long  day 
^t,  said  J  Pathan  prisoner,  **  Sud- 
^■t  was  turned  into  day,  and  then 
|Kl  our  courage  forsook  us.  The 
ere  firing  the  star^  at  us/'* 
i  evening  a  company  of  the  4th  Sikhs 

81  his  Maxim  managed  to  cross  on 
the  support  of  the  Guides. t 
ght  the  enemy  fired  stray  shots, 
led  a  couple  of  sepoys.     At  day- 
was  more  accurate  and  killed 
»tain    Peebles    and   wounded   a 
the  Maxim. 

ired,  and  the  Guides  and  Sikhs 
ard  position.  The  party  that 
ides  was  about  4,000  strong  ;  by 
t  they  lost  500.  Our  loss  was 
fEcers  and  three  men  killed,  and 
tvoundcd. 

Umra    Khan  sued   fur  terms, 
prisoner,  Lieutenant  Edwards, 
later. 

^ant,  and  the  rivers  con- 
ic; it  seemed  likely  that  the  bridge 
rat,  in  General  Low's  rear,  and  the 
bridge    over    the    Panjki»ra,   would 

•ling   mussack  rafts  (one  had 

J,  aiid   two  unserviceable   from 

not  RufHcient  to  cross  supplies. 

Sikhs  were  ordered  to  pack 

baggage  in  their  entrenchment 

.he  river  by  the  Artijlery 

ui«xl  in  our  service,  axid 

«cen    only   in    our   militjir>* 

of  animals  used  as  water. bags. 

air  lh«»y  support  a  ra(l,  lieing  %'er>' 

4i:  tor  cro«3in^  mountain  loirenis, 

r\i*i  inituf   fbrm  as  it  would  a 

If  ^  under  fire  i* 


and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  re*cross  by 
the  suspension  bridge  before  what  there  was  of  it 
was  swept  away,  for  the  flood  threatened  the 
piers,  and  was  rapidly  rising  to  the  roadway, 
but  the  river  falling  on  the  i6th,  they  were 
ordered  to  stand  fast. 

On  the  J 7th,  General  Low  crossed  with  the 
3rd  and  2nd  Brigades.  They  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  squadron  of  the  Guides  under 
Colonel  Blood,  who  found  the  enemy  advancing 
from  the  village  of  Miankalaj.  The  enemy 
occupied  the  hills  on  the  south  and  two  villages 
to  the  west.  The  4th  Gurkhas  were  directed 
up  the  southern  hills,  to  move  along  them  to 
the  west  ;  the  Seaforth  Highlanders  on  the 
slopes  below,  and  the  25tli  Punjabees  in  support. 
The  Buffs  occupied  the  hills  to  the  north  wnth 
the  Dera-jhat  battery  in  action  on  a  knoll  in  the 
centre.  While  the  infantry  cleared  the  hills, 
the  lancers  advanced  up  the  centre  of  the 
valley,  but  they  got  no  chance  ti»  charge,  the 
ground  being  broken. 

The  enemy  did  not  show  ijie  bold  front  of 
previous  days,  but  retired  as  the  infantry 
advanced,  and  though  the  guns  were  pushed 
forward  about  1,000  yards,  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  trifling.  Our  casualties  were  four  Gurkhas 
and  a  Highlander,  four  troopers  and  tweK^e 
horses  wounded. 

On  the  1 8th,  General  Low,  with  the  2nd  and 
3rd  Brigades,  marched  on  Mundia,  Umra  Khan^s 
home,  a  stone  fori  with  four  flanking  towers, 
the  interior  a  village  intersected  by  lanes,  the 
principal  buildings  being  the  mosque  and  Umra 
Khan's  harem.  The  place  was  abandoned  anrJ 
empty  save  tor  a  couple  of  ancient  cannon, 
the  toilet  articles  of  native  ladies,  some  rag- 
dolls,  and  a  letter  from  an  enterprising  Bombay 
6rm  offering  to  supply  Umra  Khan  with  the 
newest  weapons  and  ammunition  at  the  lowest 
rates. 

But  Umra  Khan  had  been  fairly  supplied 
from  several  sources,  and  had  gone  to  his  Afgltan 
friends  at  Asinar,  at  the  date  of  General  Low's 
visit. 

On  the  same  evening  General  Gatacre,  %vilh 
the  Buffs,  Gurkhas,  half  a  mountain*battcry, 
two  Maxims,  a  half-company  of  sappers^  and 
twenty  days'  supplies,  was  pushed  on  to  Bam'a, 
rn  routr  for  Dir  and  Chitral. 

On  the  ioth,  the  remainder  of  the  brigade, 
Seaforths  and  Punjabees,  were  brought  on 
by  General  Low  to  the  foot  of  the  Janbatai* 
Having  news  that  the  Chitral  gartvs\:vvi  ^^txi 
rL^diicecl  to  t're  il   -IrAils,  Ga,\^CTe  Vi^-^  viT^^^txiA  V^ 
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push  on  with  500  men^  supported  by  the  Sea- 
forths. 
The  following  day  news  came  that  Sheer  AfzuJ 


I 


COLON  VE. 

had  abandoTjcd  the  siege,  and  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  our  ally  the  Khan  of  Dir 

When  the  relief  ot  Chitral  by  Colonel  Kelly's 
column  was  kntpvvn,  orders  were  sent  to  Gatacre 
not  to  press  his  men.  His  advanced  troops 
were  at  Dir.  The  Lowari  pass,  10400  feet,  was 
knee-deep  in  softening  snow,  and  could  only 
be  crossed  by  a  battalion  at  a  time.  Umra 
Khan  had  crossed  with  several  thousand  men 
in  January  when  the  snow  w*as  hard.  Though 
our  men  suffered^  they  endured  cheerilv- 

There  is  a  good  dea!  of  **  bogey  "  talk  ahinit 
our  men  funking  the  mountain-passes  and  the 
snows:  they  da  not  in  the  least,  but  enjoy  the 
change  from  the  sultry  plains. 

A  man  of  the  Buffs  (the  old  London  City 
Regiment)  smacking  his  arms  after  the  fashion 
of  a  cabby,  said  to  his  pal,  '*  Well^  I  likes  this — 
it  reminds  me  more  of  the  Old  Count n^^  than 
anything  I  saw  since  I  left/' 

They  rivalled  the  mountain  Gurkhas,  tobog- 
ganing on  nothing,  down  the  steep  snow  slopes 
of  the  abrupt  descent ;  and  a  sporting  Madras 
Drabie  unpacked  his  mule  and  tobogganed  down 
astride  on  a  rum  cask,  disappearing  in  a  whirl 
of  snow^  rather  faster  than  he  liked* 

General  Low's  steady  advance^  securing  his 
communications  as  he  marclied,  and  his  five 
decisive  defeats  of  the  enemy j  drove  Umra  Khan 
across  the  border,  and  Sheer  AfKul  to  despair, 
thus  rendering  possible  the  relief  of  Chitral  by 
Kelly's  gallant  little  column. 


Adjectives  only  weaken  the  bald  chronicle  | 
Chitral  defence  as  told  by  Dr.  Robertson. 

The  fort  of  Chitral  on  the  river  (to  wl 
there  is  a  covered  water-wav)  is  about  eightvfci 
square,  with  towers  at  the  angles  ;  the  walls,  eig^j 
feet  thick,  are  stone  filled  into  square  wc 
crates.  It  is  naturally  commanded  from  eve 
side,  and  the  indefatigable  enemy  built  sunga 
giving  them  a  protected  command.  About 
yards  from  t!ie  fort  was  a  stone  wall  encloi 
the  mosque  and  stables,  solid  stone  huildin 
which  had  to  be  destroyed  by  the  garrison, 
they  were  not  numerous  enough  to  hold  the 
March  1st,  the  garrison  consisted  of  370  fighting- 
men,  90  Sikhs,  the  remainder  Kashmir  Imperial 
Service  Rifles  ;  Captain  Campbell  commanded^ 
the  whole.  When  he  was  wounded  the 
mand  devolved  upon  Captain  Townshend. 
other  European  officers  were  Captain  Baird 
Lieutenant  Harley,  Dr.  Robertson,  British  Age 
Lieutenant  Gordon,  his  assistant,  and  Surge 
Captain  Whitchurch.  On  3rd  March  came  ne 
of  the  approach  of  Sheer  Afzul  and  a  large  for 
A  reconnaissance  was  made  toward  Dro5^h,Ca 
Baird  led  the  advance,  the  British  Agt 
Captain  Gordon  accompanied  the  force 
were  repulsed  from  a  fortified  village,  and 
tiring,  their  flanks  were  overlapped.  Car 
was  shot  through  the  knee,  but  mounted 
horse  and  remained.  The  two  Imperial  Se 
Kashmir  officers.  General  Baj  Singh  and  Ma 
Bhikran  Singh,  were  shot  dead,  one  on  each  ! 
of  Captain  Townshend,  who  drew  off  the  paB 


con 
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luxd   reached   the   fort,   covered   by   the   Silt 
Dr.  Robertson's  native  writer^  canning  order^ 
received  eighteen   tulwar  wounds,  and  is  aliv^' 
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to  write  still.  Captain  Baird,  mortally  wounded, 
was  brought  in  by  Surgeon-Captain  Whitchurch 
and  thirteen  Gurkhas,  who  had  been  cut  off; 
they  were  nearly  all  wounded,  but  fought  their 
way  back  through  enclosures,  with  the  body  of 
the  dying  officer,  who  was  carried  by  White- 
church.  Our  loss  was  22  killed  and  36  wounded 
out  of  150  engaged.  In  the  fort  were  stored 
seventy  days'  half-rations,  350  rounds  of  Martini, 
and  240  Snider  per  man. 

The  enemy  tried  every  means,  beginning  with 
A%han  wile,  offering  Dr.  Robertson  and  party  a 
safe  conduct  to  Mastuj,  while  arrangements  were 
made  for  their  destruction  en  route.  They  made 
the  fiercest  assaults  and  carried  on  incessant  fire. 
Day  and  night  the  garrison  watched,  fought, 
and  toiled,  building  traverses  and  prados  with 
any  available  material,  and  screens  of  tents  and 
carpets.  Boots  were  utilised  as  fire  buckets.  On 
the  25th  the  enemy  set  fire  to  the  water-tower; 
they  were  repulsed  and  the  fire  extinguished. 
On  the  14th  they  again  assailed  the  waterway, 
and  failed ;  Dr.  Robertson  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder,  and  other  casualties  occurred.  On 
the  i6th  a  letter  was  sent  in  from  Edwards,  and 
a  truce  granted  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  his 
release ;  it  was  futile,  for,  on  the  1 7th,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  enemy  had  run  a  mine  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  walls;  the  playing  of 
native  bagpipes  and  tom-toms  had  prevented  the 
sound  of  mining  from  being  heard.  Lieutenant 
Harley,  at  the  head  of  40  Sikhs  and  60  Kashmiris, 
rushed  the  house  over  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 
The  order  was,  *'  No  firing;  bayonet  only."  Three 
powder-bags  were  carried,  the  garden  gate  was 
quietly  thrown  open  at  four  p.m.,  and  the  party 
rushed  out  and  bayoneted  35  of  the  enemy;  the 
powder-bags  were  placed,  the  fuses  lit,  the 
assailants  barely  escaped  being  blown  up  with 
the  defenders,  the  turban  of  the  last  retiring 
sepoy  caught  fire  from  the  explosion,  which  laid 
open  the  whole  mine  like  a  ditch  to  the  foot  of 
the  tower.  We  lost  8  killed,  13  wounded;  the 
enemy  about  60.  Their  woulided  went  up  with 
the  fier>^  blast  ;  their  souls  to  the  Paradise  of 
fighting-men  ;  their  charred  remnants  fell  back 
into  the  crater  of  the  exploded  mine. 

The  garrison  now  sunk  counter-mines  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  under  the  earth,  as  well  as  upon  it. 

The  siege  lasted  forty-six  days  ;  one  fifth  of 
the  garrison  were  killed  or  wounded.  On  the 
night  of  1 8th,  Sher  Afzul  and  his  retainers  fled. 

Our  ally  the  Khan  of  Pir  was  advancing  in 
one  direction.  Colonel  Kelly  in  another,  and 
Low*b  force  getting  near. 


On  the  20th  April  Colonel  Kelly's 
marched  into  Chitral,  They  left  Gilgit 
parties  on  23rd  and  24th  March.  First  p: 
Pioneers,  with  addition  of  two  mounts 
under  Lieutenant  Stewart,  R.A.,  whc 
en  routc^  also  Lieutenant  Oldham,  R. 
40  Kashmir  sappers  and  100  Hunzanagv 
Lieutenant  Gough  with  60  Kashmir  tr< 
had  snowed  for  five  days,  and  Kelly  \ 
Ghize  for  the  second  party.  On  Apri 
whole  attempted  the  Shundar  Pass,  11/3 

Eight  miles  from  Ghize  the  mules  sai 
the  girths  in  snow,  and  Colonel  Kelly 
to  Ghize  with  half  the  Pioneers,  leaving 
Borradaile  at  Taru  with  the  rest,  ten  d 
plies,  and  all  the  coolies. 

On  the  3rd,  Borradaile  pushed  on  1 
command,  guns  and  carnages  in  piece 
on  sleighs,  partly  on  the  backs  of  ca 
the  foot  of  the  pass,  where  they  slept 
snow,  having  no  tents.  Next  momii 
made  a  track  through  the  pass  to  Langai 
ing  it  in  the  evening ;  there  they  ent 
themselves.  The  following  day  they 
the  guns  through — killing  work  for  men 
altitude,  where  the  rarefied  air  makes  bi 
difilicult,  and  brings  a  taste  of  blood  i 
mouth.  Thirty  men  were  struck  wit! 
blindness,  26  frostbitten  in  the  first  part 
They  carried  15  lb.  kit,  eighty  rounds 
and  wore  poshteens  (sheepskin  coats).*  ( 
5th  Colonel  Kelly,  with  50  levies,  start 
Borradaile,  who  had  advanced  towards 
The  people  of  Langar  had  been  taken 
prise,  and  made  salaam.  On  the  7th  tl 
a  halt  to  collect  transport.     Rig-Ackbar 


♦  We  are  slow  to  apply  the  military  experie 
gained  in  various  parts  of  our  empire.  Lieul 
Lotbiniere.  RE.,  an  officer  from  the  Canadian 
College,  for  some  years  roadmaking  in  the  pas 
Gilgit,  asked  the  Government  to  import  si 
sufficient  to  instruct  his  men,  and  invaluabk 
open  the  passes  when  the  snow  is  soft.  Ei 
acquire  the  use  of  snow-shoes  in  a  few  days,  aw 
sepoys  ?  The  requisition  for  snow-shoes 
puzzled  and  never  got  beyond  the  Baboos  of  tl 
Finance  Department.  The  rigid  doolie,  with  it! 
(an  incomparable  litter  in  the  plains),  is  unsu 
mountain  warfare.  A  dandy  or  net  hammock. 
mended  by  Major  Carter  in  his  paper  on  moui 
fare,  is  more  suitable.  But  during  the  long  p< 
Waterloo  to  the  Crimea  we  forgot  more  than 
to  have  learned  since,  for  many  a  brave  fellow 
ried  from  a  Peninsular  battlefield  in  his  silk  net  i 
the  military  tailor  has  long  since  swept  away  th 
adornments  of  the  British  army  to  substitute 
futilities. 
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TI1C  Yasin  people  were  friendly, 

pstancr.     April  H\\,  Colonel  Kelly's 

■was    led     by    Humayan^    the    Prime 

•r   I  if  Hunza,  whose  levies  skirmished  to 

TheM:  are  the  people  we  conquered 

L     The  old  stor)^ :  conquer 

him  into  your  service,  or 

iaJiernative  of  lighting  him  for  ever, 
h^  the  levies  under  Lieutenant  Beynon 
iz    cneniy*5  right.      Tlie    main    body 
down  the  valley  of  the  river.      The 
cd  an  the  sungars  ;  a  few  shells  drove 
^endcr^^  who  suffered  in  their  Eight 
riflc%  of  the  Pioneers.     But  they  only 
1^  a  M;cond  line  of  sungars. 
H^lic  giiQ3  opened  with  a  like  result ;  we 
Wf  fi\ie  casualties,      Same  day  the  force 
m  to  withiii  two  miles  of  Mastuj,  which 
^!oberly  had  held  for  eighteen  days 
!i3and   250  Kashmir  troops  against 
Bed   Isa  with    1,500  men.     Moberly  had 
l|isly   reHJued   Lieutenant   Jones   and    his 
loys  from   Puni^  after  the  destruction  of 
-  and  his  party.     The  enemy  were 
^.    .      ted  about  a  mile  north  of  Langar. 
p  I Jth^  Colonel  Kelly,  with  all  available 
*^     _  ins  now  carried  on  country  ponies^ 
jgoL      Similar  turning   tactics   (in 


[ices, 


lowering    ladders    with    ropes 


Pane 
5)   compelled   the    astonished    enemy 
►n   apparently    impregnable   positions. 
I4tli,   Drasun    was    occupied    after   a 
t  march  of  twenty  miles.     On  the  15th, 
loiTfis  had  turned  to  pelting  rain, 
|fctg>  I7lh,  at  Bamas,  the  river,  4  feet  deep 
Bii'-watcr,  had   to  be   forded*      On  the 
Se  fcKxJ  ^upply  was  reduced  to  two  and  a 
jfi*    Foraging  parties  secured  another  day*s 
i    On  the  roth  the  farce  reached  Kogasi 
•'•n,  and  found  the  enemy  had 
cge  of  ChitraL 
Its  dank  march  Colonel  Kelly  baffled  the 
M  «•  t    bad    expected   him    by   the   same 
hCapiain  Ross  had  been  destroyed. 
with  700  Chiiralis,  hemmed  into  the 
the  Kh;m  of  Dir,  surrendered.     Hu 
tier  to  Gaieral  Low's  camp  on  the 
og  that  he  had  always  been  our 
a  Russian  military'  great -coat, 
of  the  C/ar'ji  army.     His  coat, 
reversible. 

humanely   released    the    700 

them  to  their  villages.     Sher 

ndia,  probably  to  be  pensioned. 

ad  rounds  of  riHc  ammunition  were 


^s^ 


found  buried  in  the  Fort  of  Dir.  The  natives 
say  it  was  sent  from  the  north  (about  a  month 
before  the  campaign  opened)  by  the  Ameer  of 
Kabul.  It  was  thought  that  a  further  amount 
was  sold  out  of  our  own  magazines^  but  contra- 
dicted on  official  inquiry. 

With  the  flight  of  Umra  Khan  and  the  sur- 
render of  Sher  Afzul  active  operation  ceased, 
excepting  the  occasional  stalking  of  an  incautious 
British  sentry,  and  the  curiously  treacherous 
attack  on  Lieutenant  Robertnon  while  survey  big, 
by  the  man  given  him  as  a  iiuldc  bv  tlie  Khaii 
of  Dir. 

Lieutenant  Robertson,  witli  tlit:  usual  jMuish" 
confidence^  had  given  his  sword  to  the  guide  to 
carr^'.  The  man  had  been  a  follower  of  L^mra 
Khan^  and  carried  a  double- barrelled  sporting 
rifle  of  his  own.  Suddenly  he  fired  both  barrels 
at  the  lieutenant,  who  was  riding  in  front  ;  one 
bullet  grazed  the  pony's  ear.  Robertson  jumped 
off,  drew  his  revolver,  and  fired  at  the  man,  who 
was  coming  at  him  with  his  own  sword — 
wounded,  but  did  not  drop  him.  The  revolver 
jammed,  and  the  Englishman  was  cut  over  the 
head,  but  he  closed  with  his  assailant  and  got 
him  down.  Seeing  two  more  men  making  for 
him  w^ith  drawn  tulwars,  he  made  a  dash  for  his 
Gurkha  escort,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  be- 
hind. His  assailant  fled,  but  was  subsequently 
captured  by  the  Khan  of  Dir,  tried,  and  shot.  The 
incident,  like  a  hundred  others,  is  typical  of  the 
ineradicable  treachery  of  the  Afghan  character. 

The  Imperial  Government,  in  accordance  with 
that  of  India,  have  decided  to  occupy  Chitral 
with  a  few  native  troops  and  a  native  mountain* 
batterJ^ 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  shows  the 
situation,  and  that  the  last  swoop  of  the  Russian 
eagle  brings  the  frontier  within  fifty  miles  of 
Chitral, 

Lake  Victoria,  named  after  the  Empress  of 
India,  is  henceforth  in  the  territory  of  the  C«ar, 
whose  conquests,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
are  always  those  of  peace. 

The  Russians  will  not  knock  their  heads 
against  our  fortified  lines  of  Quetta,  to  reach 
which  they  must  have  gained  the  Afghan,  and 
after  taking  or  masking  which  they  would  have 
a  desert  march  of  some  200  miles  before  r nich- 
ing populous  India. 

They  can  turn  our  defence;*  through  the  fer- 
tile valleys  of  Kashmir  and  its  dependencies, 
which   afford  pleasant     resiiuj  a.ssembty 

grounds,  and  bases  for  further    /  :is. 

The  passes  of  the   Hindoo  Kcxish^^&  xiwVa:& 
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on  Captain  Younghusband's  map,  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups — an  eastern  group  which  leads 
down  into  the  Hunza-Nagar  assembly  grounds, 
and  a  western  group  which  leads  down  to  the 
Chitral  assembly  grounds,  thence  direct  to 
Peshawar,  without  enterhig  Afghanistan  proper. 

The  eastern  group — ^Kilick,  Mintaka,  Khun- 
jerab  —  are  very  difficult  passes,  down  which 
only  small  detachments  could  come  ;  moreover, 
a  wedge  of  Chinese  territory  is  supposed  to  con- 
trol (whatever  that  may  be  worth)  their  northern 
inlets.  The  western  group — Baroghil,  Darkot, 
and  Khara-Bhart — are  much  more  practicable, 
and  a  fairly  large  force  could  march  by  them 
and  be  concentrated  in  Chitral. 

It  is  true  we  have  ceded  the  intervening 
territory  of  Wakhan  to  the  Ameer  of  Kabul. 
Hitherto  a  buffer  State  has  only  afforded  a  pre- 
text ;  to  the  strong  and  unscrupulous  to  punish 
a  foray  or  the  theft  of  a  flock  of  goats,  by  the 
annexation  of  territor}^  We  must  have  a 
definite  boundary-,  the  crossing  of  which  by 
either  party  is  a  casus  belli. 


To  consolidate  our  trontier  is  a  mere 
of  mule  roads,  which  the  hillmen  wou 
make  under  our  supervision. 

One  great  cause  of  dislike  to  our  00c 
the  compulsory  coolie  transport  enforo 
Kashmir  Government  to  carry  suppli 
posts.  Even  the  sahib's  beer  has  to  be  < 
men's  shoulders.  It  is  true  the  forced 
paid,  but  the  more  warlike  tribesm 
rather  fight  us  than  carry  our  burdens. 

That  we  should  not  improve  our  co 
tions  for  fear  our  enemies  might  w 
not  the  argument  of  a  sane  person,  el 
would  be  destitute  of  railways.  Tl 
made  his  road  and  entrenched  Mxica 
advanced  :  we  let  a  political  agent  rc! 
heart  of  a  native  village,  without  escoi 
a  strategically-selected  post,  a  Maxim 
a  large  supply  of  ammunition  an 
garrison,  and  a  good  road  to  it,  woi 
the  perpetual  expense  of  punitive  < 
whose  only  result  is  hatred  of  u 
wobbly  ways. 


SURr.  EON-MAJOR    ROllERTSON. 
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3US  Russian  campaign  of 
shown  that  the  great  Na- 
was  not  invincible,  that  his 
latioDs  were  not  alvra>^  superior 
rs  which  sway  human  affairs, 
DuJd  no  longer  calculate  on 
[I  arm-S  of  conquered  countries 
m  forced  to  give  him  unvvil- 
■niie  *'  Grand  Army  "  had 
H  Famine,  the  slaughter  of 
^and,  above  all,  the  horrors 
retreat  had  destroyed  it.  A 
KflinantSf  principally  gathered 
Ud^armrf  which  had  been  the 
pon  the  fatal  campaign  and 
^ne  all  its  trials,  were  re- 
russia^  under  the  command  of 
chivalrous  Eugene  de  Beau- 
akcn  up  the  burden  after  it 
relinqu itched  by  Murat  in  his 
his  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
be  relieved  from  a  task  in 
luch  difficulty  and  little  glory- 
superior  officers  in  the  army 
no  longer  what  it  had  been 
In  spite  of  the  adventurous 
y  ledt  many  of  them  had 
bli»hed  homes,  and,  though 
ccasions  capable  of  the  most 
ad  the  noblest  self-devotion, 
cr  the  hard  and  fiery  warriors 
iif  the  past  and  recked  not  of 
Itered  lightly  on  the  most 
who  carried  all  their 
into  the  field,  having  no 
fires  of  their  bivouacs.  But 
Jwas  himself  still  indomitable, 
hib  capacity  as  stupendous 
aycd  by  the  terrible  blows 
Ii4d  JHjt  himself  to  work  to 
the  past,  to  provide  for  the 


necessities  of  the  future,  and  astonished  Europe 
saw    fresh  armies  spring   into   existence   at    his 
bidding,  and  tJie  power  of  France  in  his  hands 
still  loom  great  and  unconquered.     He  arrived 
in  Paris  from  Russia   on    the    i8th   December, 
1812,   and    the  moment   he  was  again    at   the 
centre  of  the  vast  system  which  he  had  created, 
he  had  made  it  vibrate  to  his  war  cry  from  end 
to  end.     From  Rome  to  Brest,  from  Perpignan 
to  Hamburg,  the  whole  empire  rose  in  arms  at 
once  ;  while  he^  master  of  the  wide  extent,  with 
consummate  knowledge  of  every  detail    in   its 
organism^  was  able  to  direct  all  its  resources  ^rith 
a  judgment  so  clear,  with  a  hand  so  firm,  and 
with    calculation    so    unerring^   that    in    three 
months  the  materiel  m}d/*ersofwcl  oi  an  army  of 
300,000   men   had   been  created,  enrolled,  and 
organised ;  and  this  enormous  mass  of  soldiers, 
clothed,  armed  and  equippc^^  was  set  in  motion, 
and  was  about  to  find  itself  concentrated  within 
reach   of  the  enemy,  ready  for  battle.     Of  all 
the  administrative  feats  performed  by  Napoleon 
during   his    reign   this   was    one   of   the    most  J 
mar\ellous.     Infantr\%  artiller)',  a  proportion  of* 
cavalr\,  supplies, ammunition,  transport,  all  were 
provided,  and,  both  in  forming  these  masses  and 
in  the  smallest   details  of  their  equipment  and 
organisation,    nothing   was    neglected,    nothing  ■ 
forgotten.     It  is  said  that  at  any  moment  of  the  ^ 
day   or    night,   w^hatever    had    been    his    pre- 
occupation, the   emperor  was  able   to   tell  ihej 
numbers,  composition,  and  actual  value  of  each' 
of  the  numberless  detachments  of  all  arms  which 
he    had   put   in    motion   in   every  part   of  his 
empire,  the  quality  of  their  clothing  and  arma- 
ment, the  nuntbcr  uf  stages  In  the  line  of  uiarch  , 
of  each,  and  the  day,  even  the  hour,  when  each] 
should  arrive  at  its  destination. 

It   has   been   said    that    PriiKc    i.ugtnc    w^ 
retreating    slowly    through   Prussia.      He 
pressed  upc»n,  but  not  hurried,  va  l\b>  ^iXV  4Aqsv\ 
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march,  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
following  Russian  army.  For  three  months  he 
had  been  able  to  dispute  the  possession  of 
Poland,  Saxony,  and  Prussia.  At  last  his  re- 
treat, bringing  his  feeble  force  within  reach  of 
support,  came  to  an  end  at  Magdeburg.  On  his 
right  and  left,  however,  his  enemy  still  poured 
forward  their  legions.  They  crossed  the  Elbe — 
Hamburg  was  passed  by  them.  They  occupied 
Dresden  and  Leipsic,  and  the  empire  of  France 
itself  was  threatened.  Prussia,  so  long  cowed 
by  Napoleon  and  forced  to  furnish  a  contingent 
to  his  armies,  had  roused  herself  in  national 
revolt  against  his  iron  domination,  and  had 
declared  war  against  him,  putting  into  the  field 
95, coo  men,  and  with  them  the  veteran  Bliicher, 
who  within  the  next  three  years  was  destined  to 
reap  so  great  a  harv'est  of  glor^-.  But  the 
onward  movement  of  the  enemies  of  France  was 
now  no  longer  to  have  before  it  only  the  debris 
of  the  hosts  which  had  retreated  from  Russia, 
but  its  way  was  barred  by  the  newly-raised  army 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  greatest 
warrior  of  the  time.  Napoleon  had  left  Paris  on 
the  isth  April,  and,  rushing  to  the  centre  of  the 
long  line  now  held  by  his  lieutenants,  he  was 
prepared  to  carry  out  his  strategic  scheme  of 
surprising  and  turning  the  Russo-Prussian  right, 
and  thus  rolling  up  and  hurling  back  the  forces 
of  the  allies  who  had  dared  to  think  that  his 
power  had  been  irretrievably  shattered. 

On  the  west  of  Leipsic  lies  the  great  plain  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  Lutzen.  Here  was  the 
scene  of  the  last  and  most  famous  of  the  victories 
gained  by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Here  the  great 
Swedish  monarch  fell,  and  here  his  tomb  marked 
the  spot  of  his  glorious  death,  the  limit  set  by 
fate  to  his  Protestant  championship.  To  this 
plain  as  a  gathering  place  had  been  directed  the 
masses  of  troops  with  which  Napoleon  intended 
to  operate  as  his  field  army.  Hither  came,  under 
the  command  of  the  renowned  generals  of 
France,  the  numerous  columns  which  had  been 
formed  in  so  many  different  countries — from  the 
east  of  Europe,  from  the  centre  of  Spain,  from 
Italy,  from  the  north,  west  and  south  of  the 
threatened  empire,  all  concentrated  and  fell  into 
line  with  the  utmost  precision,  with  the  most 
perfect  unity  of  purpose. 

On  the  night  of  the  ist  of  May,  Napoleon  was 
at  Lutzen.  Already,  at  Weissenfds,  the  young 
conscripts  who  filled  the  ranks  had  had  their 
first  encounter  with  the  enemy,  and,  led  by  the 
heroic  Marshal  Ney,  had  borne  themselves  with 
the  steadiness  and  valour  of  old   soldiers.     So 


brilliant  had  been  their  conduct,  so  df 
success  which  they  had  obtained,  that 
their  leaders  with  pride  and  confida 
army  of  France  seemed  about  to  ent 
fresh  career  of  triumph.  But  there  fel 
cloud  upon  the  success  which  had  s 
achieved.  Marshal  Bessidres,  Duke 
one  of  the  emperor's  oldest  and  nw 
adherents,  who  conunanded  the  cav; 
guard,  was  suddenly  struck  down 
cannon  shot  while  reconnoitring  m 
his  master's  side.  As  his  body  was 
the  field  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  the  fat 
comrade  painfully  impressed  Nap 
said,  "  Death  is  coming  very  close  to 
On  the  2nd  May  the  emperor  rt 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  give  his 
dictate  his  correspondence.  The 
spies,  more  explicit  than  any  which 
received,  led  him  to  believe  that 
Russo-Prussian  army  was  moving  fi 
sheltered  by  the  Elster,  towards  2 
Pegau.  It  seemed  that  they  had 
that  the  French  were  directly  in 
and  that  their  commander,  Wittgt 
looking  for  his  enemy  nearer  to  th 
mountains.  Cavalry  was  the  one 
Napoleon  had  been  unable  to  ex 
suflScient  numbers,  and,  in  default 
perfect  knowledge  to  be  gained 
scouting  squadrons,  he  made  his  a 
for  a  forward  movement  with  a  p 
caution  which  would  enable  him  to 
error  if  unhappily  he  should  make  c 
only  four  leagues  from  Leipsic,  and 
to  push  boldly  on  and  to  secure  th 
the  Elster  at  that  town.  If  he  coi 
his  plan,  he  believed  that  he  woul 
flank  of  the  enemy  and  cut  their 
munications,  after  which  he  could 
with  every  advantage  in  his  fav( 
Eugene  was  ordered  to  lead  the  a 
the  corps  of  Lauriston  and  Marsha 
supported  by  the  cavalry  division 
Maubourg  and  a  strong  reserve 
Lauriston  was  to  seize  Leipsic,  anc 
was  to  move  on  Zwenkau,  at  which 
probable  that  the  advanced  troops  c 
would  be  encountered.  The  emp< 
with  his  guard,  would  follow  in  supp 
Eugene.  Meantime,  in  case,  as  was 
enemy  should  throw  themselves 
French  right,  Marshal  Ney  was  to  e 
self  with  his  corps d^ arme'c  in  the  ne 
of  Lutzen  ;   and   a  group   of   five 
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[as  a  strong  defensive  position 
pivot  for  *ill  the  operations 
There  remained  the  corps 
ttaiid,ai3d  Oudinot,  which  were 
H  from  Leipsic.  They  were 
■bn*';trd  and  to  form  on  the 
^  enemy  made  an  attack  on 
osition.  If  no  such  attack  was 
ole  was  to  press  on  to  the 
sler   between   Zwenkau  and 

tjch    army  was    in    motion. 
:ilumns   were  on  the  march 
id  the  Elster.     The  Old  and 
re  fn I  low*ing  in  the  same  direc- 
was  taking  up   a  defensive 
gcs  south  of  Lutzen,     Mar- 
Oudinot  were  all  pressing 
in  the  great  struggle  which 
[lent,  though  its  exact  locality 
At  leu  o'clock  the  emperor 
fid,  followed  hy  the  crowd  of 
men  who  formed  his  staffs 
cipsic.     As  he  passed  along- 
Ilis  soldiers  that  were  toiling 
ited  cries  of  "  Ftv^  rEm- 
!lis  appearance.     Notlling  in 
le  is  more  striking  than  the 
[ilttary  ardour  and  veneration 
Iheir  emperor    mastered  the 
IS  they  found  themselves  in 
my  ;  ^ith  what  enthusiasm 
ban,  who  had  been  the  author 
[  which  the  blood  of  French- 
out  like  w^ater,  the  man 
be  detested  by  their  countn*- 
ces  which  he  demanded^  and 
torn  themselves  from  their 
;ht  his  battles. 
{cavalcade  approached  Leipsic 
^wn  by  Maison's  division   of 
iras  being  vigorously  carried 
be  natural  obstacles  and  stern 
)Xvc  French  had  to  encounter, 
cd  by  a  wide  belt  of  marshy 
aversed   by  several   arms  of 
:  only  passage  across  this  belt 

Inng  a  long  series  of  bridges. 
o  commanded  the  garris<jn, 
le^nf  wood  with  light  infantr\'» 
e  entrance  tc*  the  bridges  by 
ariiller^^  supported  by  heav^^ 
The  gallant  Maixm,  having 
^V  light  troops  and  brought 
infantry  to  reply  tu  the 


Prussian  fir^,  detached  a  battalion,  which,  fording 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ehter,  threatened 
Kleist's  flank.  He  then  formed  a  column  of 
attack,  and,  placing  himself  at  its  head,  carried 
the  first  bridge  with  a  bayonet  charge.  The 
Prussians  stood  their  ground  siubbomly,  but 
were  sw*ept  away  by  the  fierce  rush^  and  Napoleon 
saw  his  soldiers  entering  Leipsic  pell-mell  with 
their  flying  foe.  The  town  was  at  his  niercy> 
and  the  first  portion  of  his  plan  of  operations 
was  apparently  carried  out  with  complete  success. 

It  w^as  eleven  o'clock.  Napoleon  no  longer 
thought  there  was  any  fighting  to  be  done, 
except  in  his  immediate  front.  There  he  bc5- 
lieved  that  he  had  found  the  main  force  of  the 
enemy  which  he  wished  to  crush,  and  there  he 
had  struck  a  first  successful  blow.  Suddenly  the 
roar  of  many  pieces  of  artillery  strttck  his  ear» 
resounding  from  his  right  rear  apparently  in  the 
direction  of  the  villages  which  he  had  left  to 
the  guardianship  of  Ney's  corps.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  chance  of  an  attack  on  his  flank  had 
been  foreseen  and  provided  for,  and  he  was 
neither  surprised  nor  disconcerted.  After  listen- 
ing for  a  few^  moments  to  the  cannonade,  which, 
increasing  in  volume,  became  more  and  more 
terrible,  he  said  calmly,  **  While  we  have  been 
trv'ing  to  outflank  them,  they  have  been  turning 
us.  However,  there  is  no  harm  done,  and  they 
will  find  us  ever>'where  prepared  to  meet  them/* 

Marshal  Ney  had  accompanied  him  to  Leipsic. 
Him  he  sent  back  at  once,  at  a  gallop,  to  rejoin 
his  corps,  impressing  upon  him  that  he  must 
hold  his  position  like  a  rock,  w^hich  he  should  be 
well  able  to  do,  as  he  had  48,000  men  at  his 
disposal,  and  he  would  after  a  time  receive  the 
support  of  other  troops  on  his  right,  on  hisleft^and 
in  rear.  Then,  with  the  composure  of  a  mind 
prepared  for  any  emergency,  he  issued  orders 
for  all  his  advanced  troops  to  reverse  their  order 
of  march,  the  most  delicate  of  operations  la 
e.\ecute  with  precision,  especially  in  the  case 
where  aiormous  masst:s  have  to  be  handled. 
Lauriston  was  ordered  tu  maintain  his  hold  on 
Leipsic  with  one  division,  while  the  other  two 
divisions  of  his  corps  were  to  move  towards 
the  left  of  Key's  position.  Macdonald*$  corps 
was  to  fall  back  from  Zwenkau  also  towards  the 
left  of  Ney.  Prince  Eugl-Me,  with  his  reserve 
artillery  and  the  cavalry  of  Laiour^Maubourg, 
was  to  support  Macdunald.  Su  much  for  the 
strengthening  of  Ney*s  left.  On  his  right, 
Marnmnt,  who  was  now  on  the  march  north  of 
Lutzcn,  was  ordered  to  hurry  uUu  p)ciinon ; 
while  Bcrtrand,  still    distant^  \i^  t^k  c;iqkocw(;)c;x 
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with  Marmont  and  make  every  effort  to  appear 
on  the  enemy's  left  and  rear.  Finally,  as  a 
support  to  the  centre  of  the  new  battle-line,  the 
whole  of  the  Guard  was  to  retrace  its  steps  and 
form  behind  the  group  of  villages  held  by  Ney. 
No  conscripts  were  these,  but  a  mass  of  18,000 
\Var-hardened  old  soldiers  who  could  be  relied 
upon  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  French  arms 
under  any  circumstances.  His  orders  given,  and 
having  seen  the  wide  and  complicated  manoeuvre 
well  commenced,  the  emperor  betook  himself  to 
the  point  where  Ney's  corps  was  sustaining  the 


first  onset  of  the  allied  army,  and  where  long 
liours  must  be  passed  in  strenuous  resistance 
before  the  much -needed  succours  could  make 
themselves  felt. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  were  present  with  the  allied  armies, 
which  had  entered  on  the  campaign  under  the 
connnand  of  the  veteran  Kutu>of.  Kutusof  was 
dead,  however,  though  this  was  not  publicly 
made  known  for  fear  of  the  influence  the  fact 
might  have  on  the  superstitious  minds  of  the 
Russian  soldiery.  It  was  given  out  that  he  was 
absent,  and  the  supreme  command  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Count  Wittgenstein,  who  had  as 
chief  of  the  staff  (reneral  Diebrtch,  afterwards  so 
well  known  in  the  Turkish  war  of  182S.  The 
allied  generals,  well  .served  in  reconnaissance  by 
their  numerous  cavalrjp',  were  aware  of  all  the 


movements  of  the  French  anny,  a 
detected  Napoleon's  scheme  of  attacking 
They  had  conceived  the  apparently  ver 
plan  of  falling  on  the  flank  of  the  km 
out  French  columns  as  the}'  passed 
great  Lutzen  plain.  Knowing  their 
superiority  in  cavalrj-,  thej'  considered 
would  easily  break  up  a  newly-raised 
which  had  with  it  hardly  enough  squ 
perform  ordinarv'  scouting  duties.  If  t 
succeed  in  penetrating  the  French  line 
they  considered  that  Napoleon  must 
suffer  a  shattering  disaster, 
therefore  arranged  that,  on 
of  the  1st  May,  the  Russ 
forces  should  cross  the  Elstc 
kau  and  Pegau,  and  should 
on  the  group  of  villages 
Lutzen,  the  very  villages  1 
the  French  emperor  had  p 
corps.  Excellent  as  their 
however,  it  failed  in  one 
on  which  it  was  founded. 
posed  that  no  great  force  w 
them  in  the  villages,  as 
bivouac  fires,  such  as  those 
outposts,  had  been  seen  in 
bourhood,  and,  till  the  era 
came,  it  was  unknown  thai 
divisions  were  lying  hid 
them,  formed  and  ready  foi 
Let  us  examine  the  posil 
Marshal  Ney,  on  the  tfiai 
which  in  French  hands  d« 
chance  of  victory  for  the  F 
Flowing  northward  throu| 
towards  Lutien  are  two  s 
Flossgraben  and  the  Kippach.  Bel 
south  of  Lutzen,  are  the  five  villa 
Gorschen,  the  most  southerly; 
Klein-Gorschen,  a  little  farther  to 
Starsiedel,  towards  the  West ;  and  K 
the  north-east  near  the  course  of  the " 
The  three  first  named  lie  in  a  sligh 
of  ground,  cut  up  by  streamlets  bo 
trees,  which  form  here  and  there  poc 
ing  cattle  and  eventually  discharge 
intt)  the  Flossgraben.  Starsiedel  ani 
stand  on  rising  ground. 

The  allied  forces  which  were  ab< 
themselves  on  this  position  were 
under  Count  Wittgenstein  in  person 
d'York,  who  had  commanded  the  F 
tingent  of  Napoleon's  army  in  t 
against    Russia,   and    had    been    t 


LUTZEN, 


&r  when  misfortune  overtook 
crossing  the  Elsier,  these   leaders 
E:hcf»  who  had  with  him  2=: ,000  men. 
were    l.S^ooo   of  reserves,   and    the 
Tmpcrial  GuarcL   Some  12,000  or  15,000 
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undaunted  courage.  The  division  was  formed 
near  Gross-Gorschen.  Not  till  about  ten  o'clock 
was  there  any  sign  of  the  approaching  storm,  but 
at  that  hour  the  advanced  sentries  could  see  the 
long  blue  lines  near  the  Flossgraben,  which  the 
old  soldiers  in  the  ranks  recognised  as  regiments 
of  the  enemy,  deploying  from  column  of  march. 
On  the  other  side,  near  the  Rippach,  the  glint 
of  the  sun  on  brass  and  steel  showed  the  pre- 
sence of  the  dragoons  and  cuirassiers  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Guard,  while  the  black  clouds 
that  wheeled  and  hovered  near  and  far  were  the 
pulks  of  Cossacks,  whose  name  even  then  was 
one  of  dread  to  Western  Europe.  To  the 
young  soldiers  of  France  who  had  not  been 
three  months  under  arms,  it  seemed  that  all 
was  lost,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  hold  their  ground  against  such  odds  till 
help  came. 

The  fier>'  Blucher,  though  bearing  the  weight 
of  seventy  years,  commanded  the  first  line  of 
the  attack  on  the  French  with  all  the  vigour 
and  impetuosity  of  youth,  with  all  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  which  animated  the  soldiers  of  Ger- 
many. Covered  by  the  fire  of  twenty-four  guns 
and  supported  on  the  left  near  Starsiedel  by  the 
Russian  cavalry,  his  leading  division  advanced  ; 
but  Souham  stood  fast  with  his  men  formed  in 
squares,  for,  young  as  they  were,  they  could  not 
have  been  trusted  in  a  looser  formation.  The 
French  artillery,  inferior  in  numbers,  replied  to 
the  Prussian  fire,  but  was  unable  to  subdue  the 
torrents  of  grape  that  tore  through  the  French 
ranks,  and  whose  every  discharge  was  followed 
by  the  ominous  order  from  Souham  and  his 
officers,  *'  Close  your  ranks/'  as  gaps  were  made 
in  the  serried  masses.  The  conscripts  fought 
like  veterans,  and,  when  the  Prussian  infantry 
charged  with  loud  cries  of  "  Vatcrland!  Vatcr- 
land!^'  repulsed  them  once  and  again,  but,  de- 
cimated by  the  ruthless  artillery  fire,  threatened 
on  their  right  by  powerful  squadrons,  they 
gave  way  and  fell  back  from  Gross-Gorschen 
to  Rahna  and  Klein-Gorschen.  The  cavalry, 
which  had  menaced  them,  thought  to  convert 
the  retreat  into  a  rout  and  swept  down  from 
Starsiedel  ;  but  General  (jirard's  division,  sup- 
ported by  the  divisions  of  Generals  Marchand, 
Ricard,  and  Brenier,  received  the  hostile  squad- 
rons with  so  steady  and  deadly  a  fire  that  they 
drew  rein  and  retired.  The  divisions  of  Souham 
and  Girard  then  occupied  Klein-Gorschen  and 
Rahna,  and  for  the  time  checked  the  further 
advance  of  the  Pruaian  infantr}-. 
•  Rallied  in  their  new  position,  the  brigades  of 


Souham  regained  all  their  original 
and,  with  Girard's  division  formed  on 
were  again  prepared  for  vigorous 
The  watercourses,  enclosures,  and  p 
were  the  main  features  of  the  vilhj 
important  means  of  defence,  and 
experienced  generals  of  the  French 
well  how  to  make  the  most  of  the 
they  offered.  The  general  situation  \ 
moreover,  and  fresh  confidence  p 
young  soldiers  by  the  arrival  of  \ 
mont,  who,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  f 
wound,  debouched  near  Starsiedel  \ 
sions  of  Generals  Campans  and  Boi 
two  divisions  were  at  once  formed 
squares,  and  occupied  all  the  gro 
Girard's  right  and  Starsiedel.  Ca 
sion  was  composed  entirely  of  mari 
been  drafted  from  their  ser>'ice  ai 
seaport  garrisons  to  swell  the  rank 
army  ;  and  nobly  did  these  men 
maritime  honour  of  France  in 
mightiest  conflicts  ashore.  As  the 
the  terrible  fire  of  the  Prussian  b 
bore  themselves  proudly  and 
giving  back  no  step  of  ground  and 
right  of  the  army  with  soldierly 
When  the  allied  sovereigns  and  Bli 
new  and  firm  attitude  of  their  enei 
evident  to  them  that  the  French  1 
so  much  surprised  as  they  had  ho[ 
the  case,  and  that  it  would  be  no 
carry  the  villages  now  so  strongl 
Blucher,  undaunted  by  any  obst 
cognising  that  victory  could  alone 
forcing  the  French  centre,  left  thei 
neutralised  by  the  allied  cavalr>' 
himself  at  the  head  of  fresh  troo 
division,  supported  on  right  and  le 
d' York's  divisions— against  Klein-( 
Rahna. 

Furious  was  this  second  assault,  ; 
became  a  series  of  independent 
twcen    detached    bodies,   in    the 
attack   of    each    incident   of    the 
oft'cred  a  post  of  vantage.     In  ho 
enclosures,   across   watercourses,    f 
tree  in   the  groves,  the  stalwart 
the  French  recruits  fought  it  out  .1 
There  was  no  time  to  load,. and  the 
be  decided  with  the  bayonet.     R 
forwards  the  combatants  swayed,  bi 
they  struggled,   boys:  could   not  ' 
men.     Klein-Gorschen  and  Rahna 
by  Bliicher  and  his  sturdy   follow 
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wo  divisions  which  had  defended 
.41  back  towards  Kaya  and  Star- 
s  they  were  indeed.  When  the 
,  scarce  a  third  of  each  company 
snt."  The  centre  of  the  French 
ly  shaken,  but  still  Souham  and 
)le  again  to  re-form  under  cover  of 
i  Brenier  and  Ricard,  and  Star- 
Campans's  marines  and  Bonnet*s 
ood  immovable  and  defiant, 
though  the  impassioned  vehem- 
r,  the  patriotic  ardour  and  courage 
who  followed  him,  were  destined 
(riving  the  great  wedge  of  attack 
of  the  French  army ;  but  at  this 
and  tremendous  force,  though  it 
iiagnetic  personality  of  one  man, 
he  field  against  them.  Marshal 
2  have  seen  with  Napoleon  near 
rrived  at  a  gallop  to  assume  the 
le  army  corps,  which  had  hitherto 
without  him.  The  presence  of 
untless  battlefields,  the  victor  of 
:  great  Prince  de  la  Moskowa,  the 
ear-guard  in  the  dread  retreat  over 
ppes  of  Russia,  was  like  a  draught 
to  the  men  who  were  staggering 
nemy's  fierce  attack.  The  very 
narshal's  face,  whose  every  feature 
promising  energy,  the  vivid  light - 
e,  the  rudely-cut  upturned  nose, 
ominant  jaw,  inspired  confidence, 
ic,  powerful  frame  seemed  a  tower 
lich  no  force  could  overthrow, 
grasped  his  corps  d^armee  in  his 
Marchand's  division  he  detached 
Mssgraben  towards  the  hamlet  of 
eaten  the  enemy's  right  and  to 
m  with  Macdonald,  whose  arrival 
uld  not  now  be  long  delayed.  He 
;  head  of  the  divisions  of  Brenier 
pressed  forward  to  retake  the 
had  been  abandoned.  But  the 
already  left  the  villages  behind 
:  line  of  French  bayonets  crashed 
men  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence 
a  stands.  If  the  Prussians  fought 
dignity  of  their  country,  so  long 
ith  *  the  heel  of  Napoleon,  the 
lis,  officers,  and  men  fought  with 
ion  to  maintain  the  glory  of  their 
md  reassert  her  predominance  in 
nothing  could  resist  the  leader- 
Death,  passed  him  by  on  ever}' 
Jeothcrs^feU  on  his  right  and  left, 


he  seemed  invulnerable.  Forward  he  pressed  and 
ever  forward  till  at  last  the  bloodstained  ruins  of 
Klein-Gorschen  and  Rahna  were  again  in  the 
possession  of  Brenier  and  Ricard,  the  relics  of 
Souham's  and  Girard's  divisions  following  hard 
on  their  forward  track  ;  and,  despite  every  effort 
of  Blucher,  the  Prussians  were  hurled  back  upon 
Gross-Gorschen. 

The  French  supports  began  to  close  at  last  on 
the  scene  of  conflict.  Macdonald  and  Prince 
Eugfene  were  following  the  east  bank  of  the 
Flossgraben  and  approaching  Eisdorf,  the  Guard 
was  hurrying  towards  the  north  of  Kaya,  and 
though  the  head  of  Bertrand*s  columns  was  not 
yet  in  sight,  his  early  arrival  might  be  counted 
upon.  Napoleon  himself  rode  on  to  the  field  of 
one  of  the  bloodiest  engagements  in  modern 
war.  The  personal  presence  of  the  greatest 
general  of  the  time  was  allowed  by  his  adver- 
saries to  be  worth  at  least  ten  thousand  men ; 
and  his  soldiers,  believing  that  where  he  was 
defeat  could  not  be,  hailed  his  appearance  as  a 
presage  of  victory.  Still  the  determination  of 
Blucher  and  his  resources  were  not  exhausted, 
though  division  after  division  had  crumbled  to 
pieces  in  his  hands,  while  they  sacrificed  them- 
selves in  following  where  he  led.  The  Prussian 
Royal  Guard  and  reserves  had  not  yet  been 
engaged,  and  Blucher  called  upon  them  in  turn 
to  conquer  or  die.  On  his  right  he  sent  two 
battalions  across  the  Flossgraben  to  check  the 
head  of  Macdonald's  advancing  columns.  On 
his  left  he  launched  the  cavalr}-  of  the  Royal 
Guard  against  Marmont's  squares,  and  in  the 
centre  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  tall 
Pomeranian  Grenadiers  to  attempt  a  last  attack 
on  the  position  which  had  so  long  defied  him. 
Again  Frenchman  and  German  closed  in  the 
shock  of  deadly  strife.  Against  the  furious 
charges  of  Prussian  cavalr}',  supported  by  Wint- 
zingerode's  squadrons,  Marmont*s  squares  re- 
mained unbroken,  like  iron  citadels,  vomiting 
fire  from  their  living  walls.  No  check  could  be 
given  on  the  right  to  Macdonald  and  Prince 
Eugene,  but  in  the  centre  the  four  divisions  of 
Ney's  corps,  already  rudely  handled  and  battle- 
weary,  gave  way  before  Blucher.  Klein-Gorschen 
and  Rahna  were  carried  for  the  second  time. 
The  German  leader  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  assault,  but,  refusing  to  quit  the  field,  the 
old  warrior  gave  his  men  no  breathing-space 
and  pressed  up  the  slope  towards  Kaya.  Even 
there  the  French  could  not  again  rally  in  time, 
and  the  Idst  village,  the  key  of  the  position,  was 
at  last  wrested  from' them.  
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The  French  centre  was  pierced,  and,  if  the 
Ku^sian  army  had  at  once  followed  in  support  of 
the  conquering  Prussians,  the  day  would  have 
been  lost  to  Napoleon,  But  the  movements  of 
allies  always  lack  unison^  and  the  opportunity 
which  had  been  gained  by  the  determined 
gallantry*  of  Biucher  was  lost  by  the  inactivity 
of  the  Russian  commanders.  Napoleon's  cotil 
glance  marked  that  the  Prussian  Guard,  though 
for  the  time  successful^  was  shaken  by  its  ad- 
vance, and  that  no  fresh  troops  were  behind 
them.  Riding  into  the  midst  of  the  shattered 
bands    of    conscripts   and   exclaiming,    '*  Young 


fell  upon  the  Prussians,  i  i 

them    back.      The    disi  t'l 

Grenier  also  rallied   in  their  attc 
under  the  master>'  of  Ney\  ad 
and   again   plunged   into   the   figh 
sound  to  French    cars,  the   roar 
heard   on  their  left   ll;uik,     II  wai  5 
who  at  last  was  making  Ki5  presence  fd 
other  side  of   the    F' 
their  right  deep  oi 
lighting  formation,  njjicving  ihc] 
mont's  corps.     Bert  rand  had  art* 
both  flanks  ihc  allies  were  cxp 
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men,  I  have  counted  on  you  to  save  the  empire, 
and  are  you  flying  ?  "  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
some  order.  RicardVs  division  had  suffered  less 
than  the  others,  and  was  still  in  battle  formation. 
To  its  head  he  sent  Count  Lobau,  one  of  his 
most  trusted  generals,  bidding  him  lead  it  again 
into  the  fight.  It  was  a  last  despairing  effort. 
The  emperor  had  no  longer  under  his  hand  the 
eighty  squadrons,  led  by  the  brilliant  Murat, 
which,  in  similar  circumstances,  he  had  been  able 
to  launch  at  his  foe  at  Eylau  and  Borodino.  These 
bad  perished  in  the  Russian  snow^s.  He  \%^s  ob- 
liged to  trust  his  fate  to  battalions  of  half-drilled, 
weakly,  inexperienced  boys,  ah'eady  shaken  by 
heavy  loss  and  worn  out  by  fatigue.  And  the 
boys  failed  hira  not.  Inflamed  by  the  warrior 
spirit  of  their  country,  they  respcjnded  gallantly 
to  the  appeals  of  their  emperor  and  the  leader- 
ship of  Count  Lobau.     With  the  bayotiet  they 


fire.     Over  a  front  of  tw^o  leagues 
raged.     Even  the  oldest  of  the  war 
had  never  seen  an  issue  so  bitter 
none  that  had  demanded  such  a  tril: 
The  last   charge   of    Ney*s   carpi 
before  it.    The  Prussian  Guard  reck 
Kaya,   the    key  of    the  position, 
Biucher,     A  vast    crescent    of    fir 
in    front  of  the   allied   army,  but 
centre  of  that  crescent  could  be  cut\ 
horns  could  be  held  of  comparative 
sequence.     They  must  fall  back  if  tl 
tion  was  destroyed.     Although  40,00^ 
been  expended  by  BlQcher,  there  M 
the  corps  of  Wittgenstein  untouche 
of  d'York,  which    had   suffered 
infaJUry  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  • 
be  nisule  at  once  or  not  at  alL 
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ied  to  make  it,  and  led  the  fresh 
3S  over  the  ground  where  lay  the  piles  of 
ch  and  German  dead  and  wounded  which 
jtd  where  the  tide  of  success  had  ebbed  and 
d.  Masses  of  cavalry  supported  the  move- 
:,  and,  imder  Wintzingerode,  neutralised 
Dwich  right.  Macdonald*s  infantry  had 
m  been  able  to  come  into  action,  and  the 
l^llivance  was,  for  a  time,  unchecked.  But 
ildiat  long  line  of  bearskins  crowning  the 
jtitietclungfromStarsiedel  to  Kaya?  what 
Me  six  steady  masses  in  the  rear  ?  what  is 
hpge  battery  whirling  into  action  ?  It  is 
fcpti'^  and  artillery  of  Napoleon's  Imperial 
l^'Jarhich  has  at  last  arrived.  Sixteen  bat- 
%'Of  the  Young  Guard  are  in  columns  of 
launder  Dumoutier,  supported  by  six  batta- 
f  tlie  Old  Guard.  Druot  is  putting  eighty 
action.  No  one  can  conceive  the  para- 
upon  a  foe  of  the  appearance  of  the 
French  Guard.  Trained  by  twenty 
war — survivors  of  all  the  campaigns 
revolutionary  times  till  the  great  suc- 
the  empire — their  eagles  have  always 
victory,  and,  in  fair  field,  they  have 
met  their  superiors.  They  have 
firom  Leipsic,  and  have  been  mar- 
Napoleon's  own  eye.  Now  their 
ice  pauses  to  give  Druot  time  to 
rcr  of  grape  and  cannon-balls  on 
and  d'York,  and  now  again  they 
with  levelled   bayonets  and   set. 


determined  faces.  Vain  is  now  the  bravery 
of  Wittgenstein  and  dTork,  vain  the  hopes  of 
Alexander  and  Frederick  William.  Shattered 
by  the  combined  artiller\'  and  infantr}'  fire»  their 
troops  stand  still,  waver,  recoil. 

The  steady  squares  on  the  French  right  throw 
back  the  cavalry  of  Wintzingerode,  the  serried 
columns  in  the  centre,  flanked  by  Druot's 
artillery-  and  Macdonald*s  infantry  which  is  now 
in  line,  press  against  the  Russian  battalions,  and 
now  the  whole  allied  army  must  retreat,  having 
permanently  gained  no  foot  of  ground,  no  single 
militar\'  advantage  during  the  long  day  of  un- 
daunted effort  and  patriotic  devotion. 

But  though  victor}-,  after  hovering  doubt- 
ful over  the  combatants,  at  last  rested  with 
Napoleon,  though  his  young  army  had  proved 
its  spirit  equal  to  that  of  its  predecessors  which 
had  marched  resistless  over  Europe,  no  trophies  of 
success  could  be  gathered,  no  crowds  of  prisoners 
swelled  the  triumph  as  in  the  days  of  bygone 
conquests.  The  grand  cavalr}*  of  the  past  had 
disappeared  never  to  be  replaced.  The  pursuit, 
which  alone  could  have  so  much  demoralised 
the  allies  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  future 
action,  was  impossible.  The  Russo-Prussian 
army  retired  unmolested,  slowly,  sullenly,  de- 
feated but  not  finally  overmastered,  again  to  gather 
strength  and  cohesion.  Great  and  undoubted 
as  was  his  victory  at  Lutzcn,  it  was  but  the 
prelude  to  the  succession  of  shocks,  which  left  the 
edifice  of  Napoleon's  Empire  in  crumbling  ruins. 
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IN  the  year  1876  there  had  been  some  serious 
troubles  m  Bulgaria.  Opinions  differed, 
and  ahvays  will  differ,  as  to  their  origin  ; 
it  may  be  taken  as  certain,  however, 
that  a  partial  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  part 
of  the  Christian  population  of  a  small  district, 
the  movement  having  been  got  up  and  fo- 
mented by  outside  agitators.  Many  of  the 
Moslem  inhabitants  were  murdered,  and  in 
revenge  the  Turkish  Bashi-Bazouks,  or  ir- 
regulars, perpetrated  massacres  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  These,  greatly  magnified  and 
exaggerated,  created  much  excitement  through- 
out Europe  and  aroused  a  widespread  feel- 
ing of  indignation  against  Turkey.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  that  Russia  was  about  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  striking  a  final  blow  at  her 
old  enemy,  but  not  being  fully  prepared,  her 
agents  incited  Servia  to  declare  war  against 
Turkey,  although  she  had  no  grievance  what- 
ever against  her  neighbour.  Large  numbers  of 
Russian  ofliicers  and  soldiers,  for  the  most  part  in 
civilian  dress,  made  their  way  to  Servia  and 
were  throughout  the  war  the  backbone  of  the 
Servian  force. 

The  Turks,  expecting  that  the  first  step  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  would  be  the  invasion 
of  the  district  of  Widdin,  lying  upon  the 
Danube,  which  was  completely  open  to  such  an 
attack,  collected  a  force  under  Osman  Pasha  for 
the  defence  of  that  district,  while  another  and 
lar^^er  force  was  assembled  at  Nisch,  near  the 
southern  frontier  of  Servia.  After  one  or  two 
minor  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Servians  were 
worsted,  Osman  Pasha  took  up  his  position  near 
the  river  Timok.  The  country  around  Widdin, 
a  town  of  some  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  was 
for  the  most  part  fertile,  and  showed  every  sign 
of  prosperity  and  comfort.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  large  numbers  of  Turkish  irregulars  had 
joined  Osman  Pasha's  force,  women  and  girls 
were  working  fearlessly  in  the  fields.    Herds  of 


cattle  grazed  peacefully,  and  the  who! 
of  the  population  showed  how  utterly  un 
were  the  reports  so  industriously  sprea< 
Servian  and  Russian  agents  of  rap: 
murder. 

At  Adlieh,  a  large  and  busy  B 
village,  some  four-and-twenty  miles  fro; 
din,  life  went  on  as  usual,  although  the 
army  was  encamped  a  few  miles  dista 
parties  of  men  frequently  came  over  t 
purchases.  No  amount  of  inquiry  couk 
single  fact  in  support  of  the  tales  of 
atrocity,  and  indeed  the  inhabitants  scot 
idea  that  they  had  any  cause  of  complaii 
ever.  The  consuls  and  vice-consuls 
various  Christian  Powers,  they  said,  ' 
vigilant  that  no  Turkish  pasha,  however 
ful,  would  venture  to  extort  money,  stil 
allow  violence  to  be  offered  to  the  Ch 
They  might  perhaps  grind  down  il 
religionists,  who  had  no  one  to  take  the 
but  as  for  the  Christians  they  had  no  cc 
whatever  to  make,  and  the  writer  a 
positively  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
was  in  Turkey,  the  stor}'  he  heard  at  Ad 
ever}-where  repeated,  and  that  he  never 
single  tale  of  ill-treatment  from  theChrij 
any  expressions  of  discontent  with  Turk 
Indeed,  the  appearance  of  the  countr\'  sj 
itself,  and  in  point  of  material  comfort  1 
dition  of  the  peasantry  was  at  least  equal 
of  any  English  agricultural  population. 

In  July  the  harvest  was  going  on,  n 
women,  and  sometimes  women  wit  hoi 
were  at  work  reaping  the  corn  with  smal 
while  women  and  girls  were  busy  in 
bacco  and  maize  fields  hoeing  and  eart 
the  plants — and  this  within  sound  of  the 
the  combatants.  Masses  of  yellow  an 
camomile,  blue  and  yellow  cornflower 
convolvulus,  and  madder,  rose  campion 
rockets,  blue  larkspurs,  yellow  moss  drag 
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and  bluish-white  hollyhocks,  covered  the 
of  uncultivated  ground.  Herds  of  cattle, 
ind  goats,  and  a  great  many  horses,  fed  un- 
,  and  a  prettier  and  more  peaceful  scene 
carcely  be  imagined.  Near  Adlieh  the  un- 
L  ground  rose  into  hills,  and  thence  on  to 
mok  low  ranges  of  undulations  succeeded 
tbcr.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
brigade  of  Turkish  regulars,  under  Fazli 
and  a  still  larger  number  of  irregulars,  all 
canvas,  not  one  of  them  being  quartered 
village. 

ilities  began  in  earnest  on  July  20th  ;  the 
IS  crossed  the  river  in  two  columns  and 

in  the  direction  of  Adlieh,  passing  the 
►f  Osman  Pasha's  forces  at  Izvor.  Osman 
lis  troops  round  and  engaged  the  Servians, 
Fazli  moved  out  with  his  brigade  and  fell 
:heir  flank.  For  some  time  the  Servian 
y  fought  fairly,  but  when  two  squadrons 
'cassian  horsemen  charged  down  upon 
they  were  seized  with  a  panic ;  two 
ons  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled 
f  and  the  rest  at  once  gave  way  before 
dvance  of  the  Turks  and  retreated  to 
Uage  of  Zaichar,  where  they  had  already 
Q  up  some  earthworks.  Zaichar  stood  on 
r-rising  ground  with  the  Timok  winding 
its  foot  ;  and  as  so  far  Osman  had  received 
ders  to  cross  the  Timok,  there  was  for 
t  a  pause  in  hostilities,  broken  only  by  a 
try  fire  across  the  river  by  the  skir- 
rs.  The  fortnight  that  followed,  however, 
f  strengthened  the  Turks.    At  the  out- 

of  hostilities  the  Servians  had  already 
lander  arms  about  120,000  men.  Against 
the  Turks  were  for  a  time  able  to  oppose 
from    15,000    to  18,000   men    at    Nisch, 

Osman   had  but   some    >,ooo    troops  at 

I  the  Servians  possessed  the  slightest 
pt  of  energy  or  military  skill  they  could 
Ijpiaced  30,000  men  to  hold  the  Turks 
bh  in  cheeky  have  poured  80,000  across 
hok  into  Bulgaria,  and  have  marched 
I  unopposed  across  the  country'  to 
k  capturing  Widdin  and  Rustchuk  on 
way.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
at  thb  success  would  have  disclosed  to  all 
J  the  utter  folsity  of  the  pretext  Servia 
tade  for  declaring  war  against  Turkey — 
%  that  the  latter  had  collected  a  great 
iith  the  intention  of  in\'ading  her — had 
ting  fa  do  with  the  inactivity  displayed. 
iioiplcte  defeat  of  the  division  that  had 


encountered  the  Turks  at  Izvor  had  also,  no 
doubt,  a  cooling  effect  upon  Ser\uan  enthusiasm. 
They  had  lost  in  that  battle  some  2,000  men 
and  five  cannons,  and  the  fugitives  reported 
that  Osman  Pasha  had  at  least  25,000  men  ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  including  Fazli's  brigade,  he 
had  only  some  8,000  men  engaged.  In  another 
direction  the  Ser\*ians  had  attempted  an  ad- 
vance :  6,000  men  crossed  the  frontier  and  took 
up  their  post  at  Palanka,  thereby  interposing 
between  Sofia  and  Nisch,  but  were  attacked 
and  defeated  with  a  loss,  as  acknowledged  by 
themselves,  of  considerably  over  2,000.  Other 
raids  had  been  made,  but  these  partook  rather 
of  the  character  of  brigandage  than  of  regular 
warfare. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  Turkish  army  at 
Nisch  advanced  up  the  valley  towards  Alexinatz  ; 
but  Osman's  force,  which  was  now  considerably 
increased  in  strength,  remained  inactive,  to  their 
great  disgust.  Their  contempt  for  the  Servians 
was  now  supreme,  for  six  battalions  of  the  latter 
that  had  crossed  the  river  had  been  utterly 
routed  by  a  single  Turkish  battalion,  and  there 
was  a  confident  feeling  among  officers  and  men 
that  if  Osman  received  orders  to  do  so  they 
were  perfectly  capable  of  marching  unaided  to 
Belgrade,  even  if  the  whole  Servian  army  barred 
the  way.  On  the  7th  of  August  some  two 
hundred  Circassians,  four  battalions  of  infantr}-, 
and  three  guns,  marched  some  four  miles  up  the 
Timok  and  there  crossed,  the  Circassians  gallop- 
ing on  ahead.  Presently  they  came  to  a  village 
occupied  by  a  considerable  number  of  Servian 
troops;  these  fired  their  muskets  and  fled,  but 
numbers  were  cut  down  by  the  wild  horsemen, 
who  pushed  on  until  close  to  Zaichar  itself.  The 
Servian  batteries,  some  eight  or  ten  in  number, 
opened  fire.  Osman's  guns  replied,  and  a 
vigorous  cannonade  was  kept  up  for  half  an 
hour.  A  larger  force  of  Circassians  now  crossed 
the  river,  and  being  strengthened  by  two 
squadrons  of  regular  Turkish  cavalrv,  crossing 
this  time  by  a  ford  in  front  of  Zaichar,  enter 
the  place  without  opposition,  the  entire  Servian 
force  having  retired  as  soon  as  the  first  Circas- 
sians had  shown  themselves. 

The  Circassians  at  once  scattered  over  the 
countr}'  round  to  plunder,  and  soon  returned 
with  great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
the  greater  proportion  of  which  were  at  once 
sent  off  under  small  escorts  to  their  distant 
villages.  The  Turkish  officers  and  the  men 
of  the  regular  army  were  full  o(  m^v^tvaXAOxv 
at    this   wholesale    plunder.     T\\e  CAtc^s&vaxft^ 
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indeed,  were,  throughout  the  campaign,  respon- 
sible for  the  greater  portion  of  the  deeds 
charged  to  the  discredit  of  the  Turks.  They 
had  been  brought  over  and  settled  in  Bulgaria 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Circassia  by  the 
Russians.  They  retained  all  their  primitive 
savager}',  were  wholly  undisciplined,  and  fought 
solely  for  plunder.  As  irregular  cavalry  they 
were  extremely  useful  ;  absolutely  fearless  of 
danger,  they  would  start  in  little  parties  of 
twenty  or  so  and  traverse 
the  enemy's  country,  ut- 
terly disregarding  the 
stringent  orders  of  the 
Turkish  generals  against 
plundering,  ill-treatment 
of  the  natives,  or  firing 
houses.  Smoke  from  burn- 
ing villages  marked  their 
path,  and  they  would  re- 
turn loaded  with  plunder. 
Nothing  could  escape 
their  keen  vision,  and  as 
the  eyes  of  the  army  they 
were  invaluable. 

The  Turkish  soldier, 
on  the  other  hand,  is 
obedient  to  orders,  wholly 
adverse  to  violence,  patient 
in  hardship,  easy  and 
good-tempered  to  an  ex- 
tent unequalled  by  the 
soldier  of  any  other  army 
in  Plurope ;  and  through- 
out the  war  the  writer 
never  witnessed  a  single 
Turkish  soldier  engaged  in 
plundering.  Surprise  was 
freely  expressed  among 
the  Turkish  oflicers  that 

Osman  Pa>ha,  who  was  a  strict  and  strong  com- 
mander, did  not  punish  the  Circassians  for  their 
di><.»bedience  of  orders,  but  had  he  done  so  it  is 
certain  that  the  whole  of  these  troops  would  at 
once  have  ridden  away  to  their  villages,  and  the 
influence  of  their  compatriots  at  Constantinople 
would  have  been  amply  sullicient  to  liave  caused 
the  Turki>h  general  to  be  recalled  in  disgrace. 

The  next  morning  Zaicluir  was  occupied. 
It  was  a  pretty  place  covering  a  con>iderable 
extent  of  ground,  for  the  houses,  witli  the 
exception  of  those  in  two  or  three  of  the 
principal  streets,  stood  in  orchards.  On  the 
13th  of  August,  Fazli  Paslia  received  an  order 
to  take  twclxc  battalions  of  infantr}-,  a  squadron 
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of  cavalry  and    two  batteries,  and  to 
through   Servia  and  join  the  army  of 
Pasha  before  Alexinatz,  towards  which  ] 
was  crawling  along  by  slow  stages. 

The  march  led  through  a  remarkably 
country,  and  was  wholly  unopposed :  the 
were  deserted,  the  whole  population 
apparently  fled  as  soon  as  the  news  cai 
the  Turks  were  advancing  from  2^cha] 
transport  was  miserably  insufficient,  a 
only  food  taken 
was  hard  baked 
and  the  supply 
was  very  insuffici 
the  needs  of  thi 
The  Turks  eked  o 
scanty  rations  by 
ing  heads  of  mai 
roasting  them  in  th 
of  the  fires.  Oocai 
th^  obtained  a 
of  grapes  from  tbi 
yards,  but  these  w< 
exceptional  feasts,  2 
the  most  part  the 
sisted  entirely  upc 
stone-like  bread 
water.  Only  one 
larger  than  a  viUa 
passed.  When  the 
entered  it,  it  was  ; 
in  flames,  the  work 
plundering  Circ 
who  had  attached 
selves  to  the  colon 
who  were  raidii 
whole  country'  ; 
The  last  two  da>V 
led  across  ven* 
countr\',  where  a  ft 
drcd  resolute  men  could  have  made  a  lon| 
but  resolute  men  were  scarce  in  Ser\'ia  a 
force  marched  on  in  high  spirits,  notwit 
ing  scanty  rations  and  long  marches. 
the  division  encamped — or  rather  bivouac 
they  had  no  tents — on  .a  sort  of  plateai 
hundred  yards  across,  rising  from  a  pk 
dominated  by  several  eminences  within  ea 
In  front  was  a  vallej^,  beyond  which  rose 
wooded  hill,  and  from  the  camp  one  of  t 
erected  to  protect  Alexinatz  from  attac 
force  advancing  east  could  be  seen. 
Pasha  had  not  yet  arrived  in  the  \^ey 
other  side  of  Alexinatz,  but  was  still  tn 
march  away.    The  position,  had  the  £ 
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any  vigour,  w*>uld  have  been  a  peril- 
I  ocie.  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  Servian  army 
four    miJes    ut    us,    and    there   was 
time  for  them  to  have  thrown  them- 
upon   Fa2li*$  force  before  Ayoub  could 


prevent  any  attack  upon  the  main  body.  He 
had  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  whom  he  found 
holding  several  positions  on  the  face  of  the  hilL 

After  their  flank  was  secured^  the  main  divi- 
sion marched  forward.     All  went  well  until  they 


A    aASHt*BA£OOK. 


to   his  assistance,     Fazli  had  no 

ng  an  attack  ;  and^  leaving  his  bag- 

;  at  the  spot  he  had  decided  to  occupy » 

"  reconnoitre  the  forts  on  the 

-tz,  and,  if  he  s;iw  an  oppor- 

ntalu:  a  dajh  at  them.      Emin  Bey, 

-••f*-*nt  of  loot,  went  on  in  advance, 

h  a  large  and  very  thick    bush, 

bcioi  to  dear  the  heights  and  to 


reached  an  almost  impenetrable  forest  which 
covered  the  last  two  miles  to  be  traversed. 
Here  progress  was  made  very^  slowly,  and  the 
leading  battalion  arrived  alone  at  the  edge  oi 
a  clear  space,  some  6ve  hundred  yards  across, 
which  ser\'ed  as  a  glacis  to  the  fort.  They  at 
once  attacked  and  drove  off  a  body  of  Servians 
posted  there.  An  order  was  sent  to  them  to 
prepare  a  place  for  the  artillery  to  throw  u^  a 
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parapet  and  clear  the  approaches.  The  battalion, 
which  was  known  as  that  of  Silistria,  had  a 
friendly  rivalry  with  another  battalion  as  to 
which  would  be  first  engaged,  and  seized  the 
first  chance  offering  itself.  The  men  thought 
then  that  this  was  the  opportunity — there  was 
the  fort  and  there  was  their  enemy  ;  the  natural 
conclusion  was,  let  us  go  and  take  it.  The 
men  at  once  requested  leave  of  their  major  to 
go  on  and  attack  the  fort.  The  major  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and,  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  battalion,  advanced  alone  and 
unsupported  with  the  reckless  feeling  of  an 
Irishman  entering  a  scrimmage  of  whose  merits 
he  neither  knows  nor  cares  anything. 

Advancing  in  open  order,  they  found  them- 
selves under  a  very  heavy  cross-fire  from  the 
fort  and  from  batteries  supporting  it,  while  a 
rolling  fire  of  musketr}'  broke  out  from  trenches 
round  the  work.  The  Turks  were  to  some  extent 
sheltered  from  the  musketr}'  fire  by  the  fact 
that  the  ground  rose  in  steps,  but  the  shell 
burst  among  and  around  them  thick  and  fast. 
They  kept  on,  however,  until  they  reached  a 
depression  within  fifty  yards  of  the  fort,  and 
here  they  took  shelter,  being  so  close  under  its 
guns  that  these  could  not  be  depressed  suffi- 
ciently to  play  upon  them  ;  and  from  here  they 
kept  up  a  continuous  fire  against  the  Servians 
in  the  trenches.  The  battalion  was  but  half- 
way across  the  glacis  when  Ahmet  Pasha,  who 
commanded  the  brigade,  arrived  at  the  edge  of 
the  wood  with  two  more  battalions  ;  he  pushed 
forward  one  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  so  as 
to  support  as  much  as  possible  the  Silistria 
battalion  by  keeping  up  a  heavy  musketry  fire 
upon  the  fort,  while  that  battalion  was  ordered 
by  bugle  to  retreat. 

Presently  a  man  made  his  way  back  to  say 
that  they  could  not  retreat  without  being  al- 
together destroyed,  but  that  if  they  had 
another  two  battalions  with  them,  they  could 
take  the  fort.  Fazli  Pasha  himself  had  now 
come  up,  and  with  immense  difficulty  brought 
a  battery  of  artillery  to  the  edge  of  the  wood 
and  opened  fire  on  the  fort.  But  all  the  Servian 
guns  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  opened  up 
upon  the  battery,  with  such  effect  that  it  suffered 
very  heavily  and  could  not  have  maintained  its 
position  had  not  night  been  at  hand.  Two  more 
battalions  were  now  pushed  forward,  and  their 
fire  enabled  the  Silistria  battalion  to  hold  its 
position  until  nightfall,  when  it  made  its  way 
back,  having  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  nearly 
two  hundred  men.     The  supporting  battalions 


and  the   artillery   also    suffered   heavil; 
position  of  the  division  that  night  was  a 
one  :  the  forest  was  so  thick  that  even  in 
time  it  was  difficult  to  make  one's  way 
the  trees,  and  at  night  the  darkness  was  s 

The  force  was  therefore  obliged  to 
where  they  were  when  darkness  fell  unti 
ing  ;  then  seeing  a  large  force  advand 
Alexinatz,  Fazli  marched  back  to  the  qx3 
he  had  left  his  waggons.  This  positi< 
tected  the  flank  of  Ahmet  Pasha*s  arm} 
the  next  day  came  up  the  valley  of  the  '. 
On  the  following  day  a  very  strong  1 
Ser\'ians,  who  had  come  out  by  a  cii 
route  from  Alexinatz,  advanced  in  four 
columns  to  attack  Fazli  in  his  isolated  f 
A  breastwork  had  been  thrown  up  roi 
knoll,  and  in  a  short  time  six  batteries 
fire  upon  it  from  different  points,  wh 
Servian  infantry  advanced  in  skirmishinj 
supported  by  a  strong  column.  Fazli  did  r 
for  attack,  but  launched  his  infantrv'  t 
them,  while  his  artillerj'  engaged  the  1 
battery.  The  fight,  however,  was  nev< 
serious :  the  Servians  would  not  stai 
Turkish  advance,  though  willing  to  n: 
themselves  on  broken  ground  and  to  k 
their  fire  until  the  Turks  got  into  mov 
and  the  day  closed  without  any  decisive 
The  next  day  the  Servians  were  reinfoi 
five  or  six  battalions  and  some  more  a 
and  the  shell  fell  thick  and  fast  into  the 
The  loss,  however,  of  the  Turks  was  mi 
than  might  have  been  expected,  for  the  j 
deep  and  the  shell  sunk  so  far  into  it 
exploding  that  but  few  men  were  killed, 
times  the  Servians  crept  up  close,  under 
of  the  brushwood,  but  each  time  the 
dashed  out  and  drove  them  back.  Rei 
by  fresh  battalions,  the  Servians  again  an 
attempted  to  storm  the  position,  but 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  breastwork.  Th 
ing  lasted  from  eleven  in  the  mornin| 
seven  at  night,  when  the  Turks  took  the 
sive  in  earnest  and  drove  the  Servians 
order  far  away  into  the  hills.  On  th< 
day  the  Servians  attacked  the  division  0 
Pasha,  which  formed  the  connecting  li 
tween  Fazli  and  the  division  of  Hassan 
dowr^  in  the  valley  :  but  in  each  case  the 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 

Two  days  later  Fazli  Pasha  descends 
the  valley  of  the  Morava,  crossed  the  r 
two  trestle  bridges,  and  then  ascended  1 
facing   Alexinatz — the    Servians,    dishes 
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Jir  defeats,  making  no  attempt  to  inter- 
ith  the  movement.  Alexinatz  stood  on 
pes  of  the  opposite  hill  :  it  was  a  place  of 
portance,  and  was  simply  a  large  village 
which  fortifications  were  erected  for  the 
5  of  the  valley  of  the  Morava.  The  capture 
hills  facing  the  place  opened  that  valley  to 
irks,  but  at  the  same  time  they  could 
Y  move  forward  and  leave  the  Servian 
gathered  round   Alexinatz  in   their  rear. 

miles 

up  the 
lie  moun- 
dosed 


ber  side  of  the  river,  and  here  a  number 
y  formidable  redoubts  had  been  erected 
t  Sen'ians  under  the  direction  of  their 
in  officers. 

» days  later  the  Turks  attacked  the  Servians^ 
D  strong  force  occupied  the  hill  higher 
\alley.  Their  position  was  covered  by  the 
seven  redoubts,  and  for  some  time  the 
ras  simply  an  artillery  duel. 
wo  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  infantry- 
»d.  The  Servians  held  their  positions 
oroe  obstinacy,  but  gradually  fell  back  at 
urkish  advance.  At  last,  however,  the 
went  forward  in  earnest,  and  the  Servians 
xcdOy  bfoke  into  flight }  their  redoubts 


were  all  captured,  and  they  were  driven  across 
the  river.  The  Turkish  loss  was  400,  that  of 
the  Servians  three  times  that  amount.  For  a 
week  nothing  was  done,  and  the  position  of  the 
Turks  deteriorated,  as  the  Ser\'ians,  now  threat- 
ened in  no  other  direction,  were  able  to  con- 
centrate their  whole  force  to  oppose  them  ;  and 
fully  a  hundred  thousand  were  gathered  within 
a  short  distance  of  Alexinatz.  The  Turkish 
general  was  an  utterly  incapable  man  and  wholly 
unable  to  come  to  any  decision  whatever  ;  in- 
deed, a  more  perverse,  feeble,  and  obstinate  old 
man  was  never  in  command  of  an  army.  A 
sudden  rush  would  have  certainly  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  Alexinatz,  although  the  position 
was  an  exceedingly  strong  one.  The  fortifications 
were  at  first  formidable,  and  had  been  immensely 
strengthened  during  the  last  fortnight. 

The  Turks  had  consequently  become  rather 
the  besieged  than  the  besiegers.  Bands  of 
Servians  frequently  moved  along  the  hills  on 
their  side  of  the  river,  coming  down  into  the 
valley  and  cutting  the  Turkish  communications 
with  Nisch  ;  and  several  times  considerable  forces 
advanced  from  Alexinatz  as  if  to  attack  in 
earnest.  They  never  pushed  these  home,  how- 
ever. The  most  serious  one  was  made  on  the 
Turkish  rear  by  some  20,000  men,  who,  covered 
by  a  heavy  fire  from  twenty-eight  guns,  pushed 
up  nearly  to  the  Turkish  trenches.  The  mus- 
ketry, however,  brought  them  to  a  standstill, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  their  officers,  they 
began  to  fall  back.  As  soon  as  they  did  so 
six  battalions  of  Turks  advanced  against  them, 
The  Servians  retreated  rapidly  until  they  reached 
a  wood,  where  they  made  a  stand.  After  wast- 
ing a  good  deal  of  powder  the  Turks  again 
advanced,  drove  the  enemy  through  the  wood 
down  into  a  valley  and  up  into  another  wood, 
where  they  were  largely  reinforced  and  made  a 
fresh  stand.  The  Turks,  however,  were  not  to 
be  denied,  and  pushed  the  enemy  far  up  the  hill- 
side fully  two  miles  beyond  the  farthest  point 
to  which  their  advance  had  previously  extended. 
The  Servian  loss  was  over  1,500  men;  indeed, 
some  estimated  it  at  fully  double  that  amount. 

There  had  now  been  some  fourteen  engage- 
ments, more  or  less  serious,  and  in  every  one 
the  Servians  had  been  defeated  with  ridiculous 
ease ;  and  the  Turks  were  of  opinion  that  they 
were  fully  a  match  for  them  at  the  odds  of  one 
to  three.  They  gained  nothing,  however,  by 
their  successes,  being  altogether  paralysed  by  the 
incapacity  of  their  general,  and  the  delay  was 
the  more  provoking  inasmuch  as  it  w^Sk  Vxvo^'vrcL 
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that  the  European  Powers  were  exerting  great 
pressure  upon  Turkey  and  endeavouring  to  put 
a  stop  to  hostilities,  which,  if  continued,  were 
certain  to  attain  much  more  serious  dimensions. 
The  Turkish  soklier  knew  nothing  of  this.  His 
view  of  the  matter  was  that  he  had  an  army  of 
men  whom  he  absolutely  despi**ed  in  front  of 
him.  He  had  been  called  out  by  a  most  wanton 
attack  by  these  men.     He  had  been  taken  from 


the  matter  been  left  to  the  generals  of  divisions, 
there  would  not  have  been  a  delay  of  more  than 
twenty 'four  hours  before  Alexinatz ;  and  befd 
the  European  Powers  had  had  time  to  thinii 
reraonstratingj  the  Turks  would  have  been 
possession  of  the  Servian  capital  The  bittemd 
of  feeling  on  their  part  was  not  directed  again 
the  Servians^  but  against  the  Russians,  who  we 
the  real    authors  of  the   war    and   who    us 


**  RUSSIAN     OFFICERS     COULD     HE    SEEN     THRASHING     THE    MEN    WITH     ItiK    FLATS    OF    THEIR    SWORDS. 
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his  family  and  his  home,  and  as  he  considered 
himself  in  a  position  to  thrash  the  enemy  to 
his  heart's  content ,  to  march  to  their  capital, 
and  to  dictate  any  terms  the  Porte  might 
choose^  he  failed  to  comprehend  what  seemed 
to  him  the  mysterious  delay  in  operations.  The 
feelings  of  the  soldiers  were  more  than  shared 
by  the  oflRcers»  and  the  commander-in-chief, 
kerim  Pasha,  and  Ahmet,  the  general  of  the 
army,  shared  between  them  the  blame  of  the 
delay. 

Both  were  indeed  utterly  unfit  for  their 
position^Kerim  was  not  only  old,  but  so  fat  as 
to  be  almost  incapable  of  walking  a  dozen  yards. 
Ahmet  was  incapable,  intt-nscly  lazy  and  ir- 
resolute, but  at  the  same  time  obstinate.     Had 


Servia  as  a  catspaw.  As  later  on  in  Bulgar^ 
the  Russians  came  to  be  hated  by  the  Bulgaria 
with  a  passion  that  had  never  been  excited  by  tl 
Turks,  so  in  Servia  the  overbearing  behaviour  < 
the  Russian  officers  was  already  rendering  the 
intensely  unpopular.  Their  principal  offence 
however,  was  that  they  endeavoured  to  forc^ 
the  Ser\'ians  to  do  what  they  most  objected  to — 
namely,  to  fight. 

In  many  of  the  encounters  the  Russian  officer 
could  be  seen  thrashing  the  men  with  tin 
fiats  of  their  swords  and  driving  them  hef^^ 
them  like  sheep.  They  themselves  sho\V^ 
extraordinary  gallantry,  exposing  themselv^ 
with  absolute  recklessness  under  the  heavi^^ 
fire,  in  the  hope  of  animating  their  men. 


THE  TURKS  BEFORE  ALEXINATZ. 


■ntment    had    been    bitter, 

oi  I   soldit-rs  had  gone  down 

in  the  ruii  belief  that  the  braggadocio 

CruX^i,.  ♦?^eant  something,  and  that  the 

w*as  ready  to  rise  against  what 

iul    bccii  told  was   the  horrible   tyranny 

Turks*  and    their  disappointment   was 

1^  extrtmie. 

*"■     day    skirmishing    and   occasionally 

rig  wctU   on,  but  beyond    the  loss 

'.  nothing  came  of  it*     In  spite  of 

.^j    nature  and   excellent  constitution, 

of  the  Turks  had  been  thinned  by 

[brought   on   by   the    insanitary   state 

apS|  by  tainted  water,  and  bad  and 

food  ;  and  undoubtedly  a  serious  out- 

ild  have  taken  place   had   the   army 

much  longer   on    the  &ame  ground. 

rn   to  the   Turks  before  Alexinatz, 

of  the  Powers   to   put  a  stop  to  a 

Ihtng^  that  was  certain  ere  long  to 

iz  into    the  field,   were  approaching 

Kusciia  was  arming,  and  would,  it  was 

ere  long  be  ready  to  take  the  field  in 

|.  €>f  the   situation   she   had  created  and 

kid  fio  disappointed  her  expectations. 

Slavonic  committees  had  been 

ig  volunteers  to  Servia.     The 

04  hatred   to   the  Turks  had  been   in- 

u*Jy  ianned,  and  in  view  of  the  absolute 

the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Turkish 


power  in  Bulgaria,  the  feeling  had  grown  to  a 
point  when  even  the  Russian  Gtnernnient  could 
scarcely  have  submitted  to  a  failure  of  the  hopes 
it  had  excited.  Thus,  then,  palpable  as  was 
the  hardship  that  Turkey  should  abstain  from 
punishing  the  insolent  little  State  that  had  so 
wantonly  attacked  her,  and  had  put  her  to  so 
great  an  expense,  it  was  evident  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  would  involve  her  in  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  with  Russia,  and  she  there- 
fore acceded  to  the  urgent  advice  of  the  other 
Powers  and  consented  to  an  armistice,  the  newj 
of  which  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  arm}^ 
before  Alexinatz. 

Never  was  there  a  case  in  which  a  country  was 
so  defrauded  of  the  fruits  of  \icton\  Turkey  lost 
all  the  advantages  obtained  by  her  troops  ;  time 
was  given  for  Russia  to  prepare  for  the  war 
upon  which  she  was  bent,  and  the  moderation  of 
Turkey  was  rewarded  by  an  invasion  as  costly 
and  wanton  as  that  of  Ser\'ia  had  been.  Servia 
herself,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  she  liad 
been  spared  by  Turkey,  had  time  to  reor- 
ganise her  forces  and  join  Russia  against  the 
Power  that  had  spared  her  ;  while  Europe,  %v hie h 
had  arrested  the  anns  of  Turkey,  raised  no  voice 
on  her  behalf  when  she  suffered  for  having 
listened  to  its  advice.  The  treaty  that  followed 
the  armistice  may  be  considered  as  a  monu- 
ment of  unfairness  and  of  the  success  attending 
calumny  and  misrepresentation. 
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THE  thunders  of  the  cannon  of  Waterloo 
were  in  the  ears  of  Englishmen  when 
Ochterlony  beat  to  their  knees  the 
pluckiest  soldiers  in  Asia.  In  the 
supreme  excitements  of  Napoleon's  struggle  and 
overthrow  and  the  great  game  of  "  grab  '* 
that  followed  afterwards  at  Paris,  men  had 
scarcely  time  or  patience  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  armies  which  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  India,  in  one  of  the  most  difficult 
countries  in  the  world,  faced  by  the  bravest 
hill-warriors  who  ever  crossed  steel  with  us,  and 
dogged  by  the  deadly  Terai  fever,  won  a  great 
stretch  of  country  for  India  and  changed  the 
fiercest  of  enemies  into  the  staunchest  of  friends. 

Whenever  and  wherever  in  our  Asiatic  wars 
the  stress  has  been  greatest,  whenever  the  bugles 
have  shrilled  for  some  desperate  charge,  side  by 
side  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  British 
soldiers  rejoicing  in  the  joy  of  battle,  the  little 
Gurkhas  have  charged  with  our  men. 

On  the  eastern  shoulder  of  India  the  long 
line  of  the  Himalayan  snows — those  peaks  that 
are  giants  amongst  the  mountains  of  the  world 
— thrust  up  their  white  towers  and  pinnacles  to 
the  sky  ;  and  from  this  great  barrier  ridge  after 
ridge  of  smaller  mountains  dip  to  the  dhuns — 
fertile  valleys  that  lie  between  the  Himalayan 
foot-hills  and  an  outer  barrier  of  hill,  known  as 
the  Sandstone  range  to  the  south  and  the 
Suwaliks  further  north.  Between  this  outer 
barrier,  through  the  ravines  of  which  come 
tearing  down  the  mountain-rivers,  and  the  broad 
sun-kissed  plains  of  India  lies  the  slope  of  the 
Terai,  a  great  grass  jungle  where  it  touches  the 
plains — the  finest  tiger-preserve  in  the  world — and, 
towards  the  line  of  hills,  a  forest  of  great  trees, 
where  the  trunks  are  so  close  to  each  other  that 
the  foliage  closes  overhead  and  the  glades  are  as 
dim  as  the  aisle  of  a  great  cathedral ;  where  the 
foot  of  the  traveller  sinks  deep  into  the  cushion 


of  decaying  leaves  ;  where  t 
never  heard.  It  is  a  silent  f 
where  in  the  hot  months  a  fe 
as  a  cobra's  bite  claims  as  a  ^ 
sleeps  in  its  shade. 

From  where  the  Sarda  foa: 
rushing  from  the  snows  U 
Gogra,  to  Darjeeling,  the  Brit 
looks  across  the  deep  valley  t 
Kinchinjunga,  towering  in  i 
kingdom  of  Nipal — terai  an 
tain  ;  but  when  the  Britisl 
with  the  Gurkha  kukris  the  < 
generals  had  won  a  broade 
the  mountain  land  as  far  nor 

Nipal  is  the  hermit  king 
The  great  ones  of  the  Ei: 
travel  in  India  in  the  cold  w< 
the  guests  of  the  king  of  N 
in  the  terai,  and  at  Khatm: 
British  Resident,  like  a  cage 
walks  and  rides  to  the  limits 
excepting  the  Resident  and 
sional  visitors  to  the  capital, 
journey  by  one  path  only,  n< 
that  first  barrier  of  sandstom 

But  ever)'  year  in  the  sprir 
the  Nipalese  hillmen — jovial 
chested  and  big-limbed,  she 
Tartar  eyes,  noses  like  pug-d 
natured  gashes  for  mouths — 
in  our  regiments.  Brave  as 
cocks,  faithful  as  dogs,  witl 
peace  and  none  in  war,  th 
special  friends  and  compai 
The  stately  Sikh  throws  awa 
man's  shadow  falls  on  it,  an 
medan  and  Christian  is  alway 
but  on  a  campaign  the  G\ 
with  as  few  formalities  as  Tc 
his  rum,  and  is  good  compat 
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Iptm  Ycmjighusband,  truyelling  on 
I  with  an  escort  of  Gurkhas,  met  the 
rcr,  Gromchctski.  the  native 
men  a^ked  leave  to  speak  to 
tnd.  •*  Tell  him,'*  he  said,  pointing 
.Ufaian, '*  that  though  we  are  small 
rcsn  o(  the  regiment  arc  taller  than 
icn^  after  the  assault  of  Bhurtpore, 
Gurkhas  raced  with  the  grenadiers  of 
Irr  the  breach,  the  British  soldiers 
for  their  bravery,  they  returned 
Qcnt  by  the  fuliowing  gharacteristic 
The  Eng* 
^  brave  as 
ire  i^plendid 
wrjr  nearly 

ri 

{  examples 
t>-  of  the 
Tie  mutiny, 
fj*U     cam- 

y  frontier        /  Q^k2.,"> 

ave  proved 
f  and  gal- 
rheii  Lord 
r  bcro  of 
to  choose 
"  for  his 
ilaccd  on 
piix-ate  of 
Qders,  on 
Gurkha 

re  brothers 

now  with 
^  it  was  not 

rcmcndfms  lord  Hastings, 

icuffa  that 

D,  and  so  wet!  did  the  Gurkhas  hold 
TV  nearly  brought   down 
iccted  princes  of  India» 
le^    htg blunders,  the  men  of  the 
!om,  a  nation  of  conquerors,  looked 
icir  hills  on  to  the  Indian  plains, 
llieir  own  strength,  longed  to 
F  against  the  army  of  India.    The 
\T  was  soon  found.     There  were 
in  dispute.    We  established  police 
tcct   our  rights,  and    the   Gurkhas 
d  murdered  our  officials  and  police* 
Having?,   the    Governor-Gcneral» 
the  mutumn  of  1814,  the  bcgin- 


>  prepared. 


ictly  what  was  coming, 


In  the  sea  of  razor-backed  hills  and  single 
peaks,  ivest  of  what  is  now  the  summer  capital 
of  India — Simla^ — Umar  Sing,  the  bei^t  general  of 
Nipal,  had  his  troops.  It  was  the  northernmost 
portion  of  the  Nipalese  kingdomt  a  countr}^  of 
great  grassy  slopes  of  a  marvellous  steepness 
with  rocks  breaking  through  the  grass  and  here 
and  there  broad  patches  of  treacherous  shale, 
with  on  the  sheltered  slopes  stretches  of  forest, 
and,  where  the  streams  race  down  the  hill-side 
and  tumble  in  cascades  over  the  rocks,  strips 
of  undergrowth  like  an  English  copse. 

A  strangely  mixed 
array  l^mar  Sing  had 
under  him,  long*nosed 
Brahmins  as  well  as 
the  pug-nosed  little 
Gurungs  and  MagarSj 
men  in  scarlet  coats  of 
the  cut  of  those  of  our 
infantry  and  turbans, 
men  in  their  loose  o<i- 
tivc  garb  with  the  little 
lop-sided  cap  that  is 
characteristic  of  Nipal, 
but  all  armed  w  ith  6re- 
locks  which  put  them 
nearly  on  an  equality 
with  our  troops,  and 
with  that  deadliest  of 
weapons  the  kukri,  the 
blade  of  which  looks 
like  a  crooked  laurel- 
leaf,  all  fighting  on 
familiar  ground,  all  in* 
tensely  patriotic. 

Opposite     to      him, 
with  six  thousand  men 
— all  natives,  except  the  artillery— was  General 
Ochterlony,  the  man  of  the  campaign. 

**  Ould  Maloney,"  as  the  I^i^h  soldiers  used  to 
call  him — **  Loniata/'  as  the  natives  jumbled  his 
name — had  behind  him  in  his  career  the  bad 
dream  of  Carnatic  prisons,  had  been  most  des- 
perately wounded,  had  in  a  memorable  siege 
thrust  back  Holkar  from  the  walls  of  Delhii  and^ 
now  seeing  further  with  his  one  eye,  so  the 
men  said,  than  any  other  general  in  India, 
cautious  when  generalship  and  not  the  mettle 
of  his  troops  had  to  win  the  day,  splendidly 
audacious  when  rashness  wa$  necessary  and  he 
had  tried  troops  under  him,  '*  Ould  Maloney/' 
with  his  sepoys  of  the  plains,  wjs  going  to  try 
conclusions  with  the  best  fighting  hillmcn  of 
the  Ea^t. 
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Further  souths  facing  the  hills  where  the 
lighlest-hearted  of  the  Anglo-Indian  world  now 
dance  and  flirt  at  Missouri,  was  Gillespie,  as  daring 
a  man  as  ever  wore  the  Britii*h  scarlet,  with  her 
Majesty *s  53rd,  some  dismounted  dragoons,  some 
aniller}%  and  2^500  native  infantr}\  Bulbudhur 
Sing,  Umar's  best  lieu  tenant  ^  was  in  the  hills 
with  600  men  waiting  for  the  hot-headed  soldier 
who,  single-handed,  had  galloped  a  few  years 
before  to  heJp  the  besieged  residents  of  Vellore. 

Further  soutli  again ^  facing  the  passes  which 
lead  to  the  richest  towns  and  most  productive 
country  of  Central   Nipal,   was   Major-General 


range,  the  Suwaliks,  pusliv^ 
beyond,  the  Dehra  Dun,  and  11 

town  of  Dehra  at  the  foot  t>f  iim  linli 
the  Himalayas, 

On  a  hill  thrown  out  from  thel 
some  five  miles  from  Dehra,  w 
was  of  the  simplest  type,  fou. 
loopholed,  with  here  and  there  lowcn 
flanking   fire*     It  stood  some   600  focti 
the  ground  that  sloped  up  to  the  first 
the  hills  and   commanded   the   path  up) 
Gillespie    intended   to  take    his   men  in 
higher  mountains. 


•*THR    GREAT    P£Al£    OF    KlMCMIfiJUNGA    TOWERING     IN    MID-AIR  "   (/.  aoa). 


John  Sullivan  Wood  with  her  Majesty's  17th 
and  3^000  natives  ;  and  further  south  still»  threat- 
ening the  passes  which  lead  to  the  capital — 
Khatmandu — was  Major-General  Marley  with  a 
force  of  8>ooo  sepoys^  stiffened  by  her  Majesty's 
24th. 

Ochterlony  and  Gillespie  were  to  open  the 
ball^  and  Wood  and  Marley  were  to  thrust  their 
forces  through  the  passes  later  on, 

Gillespie,  with  characteristic  hot-headedness, 
ivas  going  to  be  first  in  the  race.  Lord  Hastings 
had  warned  the  handsome  devil-may-care  soldier 
.against  knocking  his  head  against  fortifications 
fu'hcn  there  were  Gurkhas  behind  them  ;  but 
Gillespie  believed  in  dash»  and  the  Indian  army 
was  used  to  victory,  so  he  disregarded  the 
Govemor-General's  little  lecture^  and  made  his 
rush   fon^'ard.     He   seized   a   pass  in  the   first 


Bulbudhur    Sing   with   his  600   men 
here  for  Gillespie's  advance,  stretigthefii 
primitive  fort  by  outside  stockades. 

Gillespie  was   onl>'  too   anxious   to  tf 
elusions  with  the  Gurkhas  and    their 
so,  after  reconnoitring  the  position^  he 
scheme  for  an  attack  on  the  la^t  day  of  0< 
Four  columns  w*ere  to  make  the  at 
little  fort,  which  was  first  to  be  batt 
pieces  to  prepare  for  the  assault. 

The  field-pieces  were  carried  up  in 
ness  by  elephants  to   a  litUe  tablc-Uiid 
commanded  the  fort  and 
four  attacking  columns^  «... 
the  53rd  to  lead,  were  in  position,  and 
after  10  oVIock  as  the  guns  had  done 
a  signal  given  by  gun-firv  wa»  10 
columns  racing  up  the  hiU  at  oocv:, 
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npaii^^TU  and  hot-headed,  stood  by 
and  watched  the  shot  striking  the 
le  vralk  and   making   no   impression. 

brown  faces  of  the  enemy  looked 
ic  embrasures  and  laughed  at  him ; 
feiem  danced  on  the  tops  of  the  walls, 
ral   grew   angr\%  angry  at  the  futile 

and  the  mocking  enemy.     His  men 


into  the  shelters  of  dry  grass  under  which  the 
Gurkha  garrison  slept.  The  grass  took  light, 
and  the  pioneers  to  save  themselves  dropped  the 
ladders.  A  flaming  hillside^  a  hail  of  lead,  na 
ladders^  the  assailants  had  no  chance,  and  the 
first  column  and  the  second,  which  had  begun  it 
advance,  slid  back  down  the  slipperj^  hillside  t€ 
shelter  lea\Hng  many  red-coats  lying  on  the  slope. 


'IHEY    SLID    BACK    DOWlf    THE    StlPPRRY    HILLSmK    TO    SHELTER." 


frciafid,  close  against  the  lower  slopes^ 
' .  ns,  then  let  them  use  them  ! 
.:  bel'ore  the  lime  fixed,  the  gun- 
\  an  attack  was  given.  Only  one  of  the 
'  ird  the  slgnsd  and  acted  on 
1  lowed  later.  Up  the  steep 
went  ihc  company  of  the  53rd  that 
•'^!ing,  the  pioneers  who 
5  tugging  desperately 
iiU.  A  hail  uf  lead  came  from 
hid  framed  the  llttk'  grinning 
"mtschitnce  the  pioneers  stumbled 


A    ^* 


The  general's  blood  was  up.  Three  more 
companies  of  the  53rd  had  come  up,  and  a 
battery  of  the  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  He 
ordered  a  second  assault  and  determined  to  lead 
it  in  person. 

In  the  rear  face  of  the  fort  there  was  a  little 
door,  and  Gillespie  intended  to  be  the  first  man 
in  through  that.  The  53rd  nut  their  backs  to 
the  work  and  hauled  up  two  of  the  galloper- 
num.  by  drag-ropes  on  to  tht-  the  back 

u!  the  fort,  a  light  stockade  tli  1  the  way 

was  hacked  at  and  kicked  and  shakai  till  it  ^n^ 
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rr.  ^r*z  the  two  guns  were  brought  close  to 
ibt  5:i:r.  The  general,  with  some  dismounted 
in^-.i-.ns  abcut  him  and  the  53rd  crowding 
behrji,  we::t  with  the  guns,  while  the  other 
c-:l--=*  a£3;n  started  up  the  slopes. 

The  light  giins  fired  a  couple  of  rounds  at  the 
vt'ctly-barrcd  do*:)r  and  did  not  shake  it,  and 
r-'c:  th-e  walls  and  loopholes  came  a  blaze  of  fire 
m  rerp  nfe.  The  general  fell  shot  dead,  the 
r-ll-ci*  ploughed  into  the  closely-packed  mass, 
zz,±  when  the  attack  had  definitely  failed,  as  it 
^5d,  the  Britiih  carried  out  of  action  4  officers 
i=u±  Z-*  men  killed,  and  15  officers  and  213  men 

r  :rrt  blood  to  the  Gurkhas. 
Mt:inwhile.  Ochterlony  was  making  his  way 
i.-jt'.  the  hilh,  but  with  all  requisite  caution. 

P>vr:r.g  without  difficulty  the  outer  range  of 
\.l',-.  wh::h  here  are  small  and  have  many  gaps 
IT,  \:,*z  Crjiin.  he  encamped  at  Plassea,  facing  the 
ii^Tiilavan   frxit-hills.     The    mountain   country 
Zi'.'.  which  he  had  to  win  his  way  is  a  series  of 
t-r  i:*t7i    ridges    running   north-north-west,   and 
*::a'.:-  ri'ige  forms  a  strong  position. 

</:,    tj.e   outermost    ridge   was    the    fort    of 
N«.-i;^-r — a    !;tout    stone    fort    with   towers   for 
ri:.k.;.;r  fire,  and  its  outpost,  the  little  square 
<-,«r*.   ',:   Taraghur.      The  slope  of  this   outside 
T.-Z'/*:    'Ah',   covered  with    bamboos  and   thorny 
-'.'.'/.  i:.d  the  only  paths  up  were  along  the 
"'..•.'.  v::-  of  dried-up  torrents. 

f>;;..r.i  the  first  ridge  was  the  Ramghur  ridge, 
'.",  r,  ->: :  viith  'tone  fort?>,  and  behind  that  again 
•0  ..-;.-':':  *Ke  Malaun  heights. 

A  '.'.rr>-.  of  rcvjrvc  of  the  light  companies  of 
'  -.-:    ':.*:-;:»;;»:    battalions,    and    the    3rd    Native 
(  .  f.-.  -      i;ridcr  Colonel  Thompson,  cut  off  the 
".-■-;.  ......;j'ioii    bctuccn  the  fort  and  the  out- 

-.'•  •    '.;.':  ''^  .rit';rIonv  occupying  all  the  surround- 

y   -•;.;-•■-  '^/r,   hi-  guns  with  infinite  difficulty 

.    •'     -     :..   a.'.'l   battered  away  at  the  stone 

-    -.  :\r*.     The  (iurkhas  had  only  jingals 

'  ;;    '/iV,-    of    three    or  four    ounces — to 

'■  •       .    ••      :--. :  Chiimra  Rana,  who  was  in  com- 

•   *•.:     ■ -.'  •:    •%    the  conclusion   that  resistance 

..•>^.  i.-.i  -:rrendered  with  a  hundred  of 

•■#.-      ■  •   ' .  *  o:  the  garrison  having  slipped 

c-.t  .   •.      •   ;•••',  ;•/::;  Umar  Sing. 

;•      ■•;'.;.  ;i:.:i(.ipated  any  resistance  that 
■    •■/•'■:    •    >  •'   '.rf-.T'j'i  on  the  way,  and  on  the 
••  >•  ''^.i'.terlonv  faced  the  centre  of 


}A.«li. 


K' 


\^i':.'/:.  :t   was  the   right  of  the 
•'  .  ••  '.-.r  left  rested  on  a  fortified 


Ochterlony  moved  on  to  the  Gurkha 
but  sent  his  battering- train,  with  one 
to  keep  the  Gurkhas  employed  at  Ran 

Then  came  the  second  reverse  that  (X 
troops  sustained  during  the  campaign. 

The     battery     before    Ramghur 
stockade,  which    defended    the   roaj 
effect,  and   Lawtie,  the  field-engine 
hundred  sepoys  under  a  British  office 
noitre  the  ground  before  he  brougl 
nearer.    The  sepoys  dislodged  the  Gi 
a  small  breastwork  they  found  in  th< 
*'Thus  far,"   to   quote   an   eye-witr 
affair,  "had   the  spirit  of  the  office 
their  men.     But  when  the  enemy, 
inforced,  came  back  with  superior 
retake  their  post,  the  sepoys  could 
vented  from  wasting  their  arqmuniti 
ing   up  a  useless  fire  as   their  opp< 
approaching.   The  upper  layer  of  the 
being  at  last  expended,  some  voice 
for    a  retreat,  alleging  as  a   reasoi 
would  not  have  time  to  turn  the 
place  appeared  tenable  with   the  b 
Gurkhas,   however,    were    now    at 
arguments,   threats,   entreaties,    pro 
vain  to  avert  the  disaster  which  ei 
men  broke  in  confusion  and  turned 
the  enemy,  plunging  among  the  fug 
pieces  all  whom  their  swords  could  r 

But  worse  news  still  was  to  reach 
from  the  column  which  Colonel  Ma^ 
53rd,  now  commanded  in  the  place 
Gillespie.  Bulbudhur  and  his  Gurkl 
to  the  fort  and  heavy  guns  had  b< 
from  Delhi.  When  they  arrived  ti 
bombarded.  On  the  27th  of  Nover 
ticable  breach  was  made,  and  on  tl 
two  flank  companies  and  one  battali< 
of  the  53rd  and  the  grenadiers  of 
corps,  under  Major  Ingleby,  tried 
Lieutenant  Harrison  and  some  n 
53rd  got  into  the  breach,  but  pei 
further,  and  the  storming  column  wii 
4  officers,  15  Europeans,  and  18  na 
and  7  officers,  215  Europeans,  and 
wounded. 

It  was  said  that  the  men  of  the  53 
contented,  and  that,  though  they  n 
breach,  they  would  go  no  further;  ai 
as  a  sequel  to  this  most  misfortunat 
duels  were  fought  between  the  off 
two  battalions  of  the  53rd. 

The  fort  was  afterwards  beleagu< 
water  supply  was  cut  off,  when  Bulb 
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ender,  cut  his  way  through  the 
ling  him,  and  left  the  fort,  with  a 
of  dead  and  desperately  wounded, 
his  men. 

new  the  mettle  of  his  enemy  and 

•ategist  he  had  to  meet  in  Umar 

ayed  the  game  of  war  with  the 

I,  drew  away  Umar  Sing's  allies 

e  roads,  reduced  outlying  forts, 

lines  of  communication,  and  in- 

supplies.     Umar  Sing,  as  each 

untenable,  retreated  to  another, 

his  stand  on  the  Malaun  ridge. 

now,  and  if  the  campaign  was  to 

y,  Ochterlony  had  to  gain  a  de- 

or  the  other  three  columns  had 

il  Martindell  had  been  appointed 
i  of  the  force  which  had  received 
from  Bulbudhur  Sing  and  his 
red.  Runjoor  Sing,  the  Gurkha 
of  Umar  Sing,  opposed  to  him 
Umar  Sing's  tactics,  fallen  back 
position  at  Jytuk,  striking  hard 
henever  he  got  a  chance  ;  and 
irresolutely  investing  him  there. 

and  east  again  Major-General 
rVood  had  advanced  through  the 

Butwal,  where,  on  the  jungle- 
ne  range,  a  fort  and  some  shelter- 
ed the  first  pass  on  the  road  to 
ntral  Nipal. 

dense  silent  forest  the  advance- 
f  the  light  company  of  the  17th, 
tiade  their  way,  and  the  column 

it  could.  When  the  men  of  the 
were  close  upon  the  far  edge  of 

was  opened  upon  them  from  a 
I  mahouts  could  not  control  the 
chants,  and  they  rushed  back 
;h  the  forest.      It  was  difficult  in 

forest  to  tell  friends  from  foes, 
se  were  wearing  red  coats  like 
3r  a  little  all  was  confusion  ;  but 
1  Croker  with  his  company  drove 
a  rocky,  wooded  spur  which  ran 

hills  on  the  right  of  the  breast - 
oraj  Thappa,  one  of  their  leaders, 

were  streaming  away  from  the 
en  the  17th,  pushing  on  eagerly, 
disappointed  to  hear  the  *' retire" 

I  Sullivan  Wood  judged  the  hill 

too  strong  a  position  to  attack, 

light  company   coverini;    their 


retirement,  the  disappointed  troops  with- 
drew. 

Later  in  the  cold  weather  General  J.  S.  Wood 
made  another  reconnaissance  to  Butwal,  but 
without  penetrating  the  hills. 

Further  south  and  east  again,  where  the 
passes  lead  from  the  plains  to  the  capital,  Khat- 
mandu,  Major-General  Marley  had  two  advanced 
detachments  at  Summunpur  and  Persa  sur- 
rounded and  overpowered,  and  Major-General 
George  Wood,  who  succeeded  him  in  command, 
judged  the  season  too  late  to  attempt  any  im- 
portant operations. 

A  gleam  of  encouragement  came  from  Kumaon, 
where  Colonel  Gardner  with  some  Rohilla  levies 
and  Colonel  Jasper  Nicolls,  who  was  afterwards 
to  be  commander-in-chief  in  India,  won  success 
after  success,  and  finally  captured  Almora,  the 
chief  fort  in  those  parts. 

The  success  or  non-success  of  the  campaign 
lay  then  with  Ochterlony,  who  was  now  at  close 
quarters  with  Umar  Sing,  the  best  of  all  the 
Gurkha  generals,  who  had  under  him  as  his 
chief  lieutenant  Bucti  Thappa,  whose  deeds  are 
sung  to  this  day  throughout  Nipal  as  the  bravest 
of  the  brave. 

The  Malaun  position,  where  Umar  Sing  waited 
for  Ochterlony,  is  a  range  of  bare  hills  with 
peaks  at  intervals.  The  citadel  of  Malaun 
guarded  the  Gurkha  left,  the  fort  of  Soorujghur 
their  right,  and  the  peaks  between  were  held  as 
stockaded  posts — all  but  two,  the  peak  of  Ryla 
towards  the  enemy's  left  and  the  peak  of  Deothul 
almost  under  the  guns  of  Malaun. 

Ochterlony,  who  throughout  the  campaign 
had  been  consistently  cautious,  knew  now  that 
the  time  had  come  to  risk  everything. 

During  the  night  of  the  14th  April,  Lawtree, 
the  field-engineer,  stole  up  to  the  Ryla  peak, 
and,  seizing  it  without  difficulty,  set  about 
stockading  it  with  the  few  men  he  had  with  him. 

At  daybreak  on  the  15th  five  columns  were 
sent  out.  Three  moved  on  Ryla,  two  under 
Colonel  Thompson  marched  on  Deothul  and 
seized  those  positions  without  difficulty,  for  the 
attention  of  the  Gurkhas  was  distracted  by 
an  attack  on  their  stockades  below  the  citadel 
of  Malaun,  an  attack  which  cost  us  many  lives 
— amongst  them  that  of  a  gallant  officer.  Captain 
Showers,  who  in  single  combat,  in  view  of  the 
two  forces,  killed  his  opponent,  a  Gurkha  leader, 
before  he  was  himself  shot — but  answered  its 
purpose  well. 

There  was  desultory  fighting  about  Deothul 
all  through  the  day,  but  our  men  h^d  t.Vv^\t  o^<«xw 
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and  busied  themselves  erecting  stockades.  Two 
field-pieces  were  sent  up  to  Colonel  Thompson, 
and  through  the  night  shots  were  exchanged 
with  the  Gurkhas,  while  the  men  finished  their 
work  at  the  stockade,  which  became  a  strong 
work  with  embrasures  for  the  guns. 

During  the  night  Bucti  Thappa  slipped  away 
from  the  fortified  position  he  held  between  the 
peaks  in  possession  of  the  British,  and  joined 
Umar  Sing  at  MaJaun.  Both  the  Gurkha  leaders 
knew  that,  unless  Deothul  was  recaptured,  the 
game  was  up.  An  attack  was  planned  for  next 
morning,  and  Bucti,  who  was  to  lead  itj  swore 
a  solemn  oath  in  the  durbar-hall,  before  all  the 
higher  officers  of  the  Gurkha  force,  to  conquer 


Though  it  was  a  forlorn  h^ope^TJiiKU^ 
gathered  some  men  together,  and  far  a ' 
time  tried  to  charge  up  that  desperate  I 
the  slopes  of  which  lay  dead  the  flowcf  ^ 
Gurkha  army,  and  Thompson,  knowing 
victory  was  gained,  led  out  his  mcii  to  i 

The  battle  was  decisive.     They  coimt 
of  the  Gurkha  dead,  and  our  men  had  i 
killed  and  wounded.     Our   two 
terribly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  dmy 
Cartwright,  with  the  only  unwound 
the  gun   detachments,  served    one 
Lieutenant   Armstrong,   of    the    Pic 
Lieutenant  Hutchinson,  of  the  Kngltte 
the  other. 


The  Battle  of  MALAUK. 


by  OurkhflA.  CViiiUi^rf 


GURKHA 

1814-16 


or  remain  dead  on  the  field-  He  warned  his 
wives  to  prepare  for  the  funeral  pile,  gave  his 
son  over  to  the  protection  of  Umar  Sing,  and 
then  went  down  to  take  command  of  the  2^000 
Gurkhas,  who  in  the  darkness  were  forming  in  a 
semicircle  at  the  base  of  the  Deothul  hill. 

Colonel  Thompson  had  inside  his  stockade 
two  native  battalions  and  two  guns. 

With  daylight  the  great  trumpets  of  the 
Gurkhas  sounded^  and  the  attack  began.  The 
hill  blazed  like  a  sheet  of  flame  with  the  Gurkha 
musketry.  The  hillmen  strove  to  get  to  close 
quarters,  reserving  their  fife  till  they  were  within 
pistol  shot ;  but  grape  and  canister  and  musk^f  n- 
lire  struck  away  the  (lurkhas  charging  kukris 
in  hand.  No  man  turned,  but  the  attacking 
force  was  swept  out  of  existence.  The  trumpets 
sounded  again,  and  a  second  body  charged  and 
went  down  like  corn  before  the  wind,  and  then 
a  third. 


When  the  last  remnants  of  the  attac 
were  hurled  down  the  hill^  our  men 
body  of  Bucti  Thappa  amongst  the 
Thompson,  honouring  a  nobie  en  en 
wrapped  in  a  shawl  of  honour  and 
Umar  Sing* 

Next  day  a  funeral  pile  was  built  to  ! 
between  Deothul,  where  the   VTcrciriooi 
stood  to  their  arms,  and  Malaun,  wl 
was  left  of  the  Gurkha  army  crowded 
grey  walls  of  the  fortress. 

From  the  gate  of  the  citadel  a  said  1 
headed  by  Brahmins,  wound  down  tl 
The  smoke  ro^e  (vfmi  the  pvre.  r%m),  t^ 
pany  the  Gurkha  hero  to  paradiaOi 
wives  dared  the  fire  with  him  and  di 
funeral  pile. 

Umar  Sing  sulked.    His  men  and  hb 
were  deserting  him  day  by  day,  but  it  wlf ' 
until  the  walls  of  Malaun  began  to  cm 
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under  the  fire  from  the  British  guns  that 
he  would  consent  to  sign  a  convention,  which 
gave  to  the  British  all  the  land  between  the 
Sutlej  and  the  Sarda.  Those  of  the  Gurkhas 
in  that  part  of  the  country  who  did  not  come 
over  to  us  retreated  across  the  latter  river,  and 
Umar  Sing  himself,  with  his  son  Runjoor, 
retired  to  Khatmandu. 

The  fierce  old  warrior,  beaten  and  broken- 
hearted, gave  to  the  Nipalese  durbar  his  advice 
never  to  make  peace  with  the  Christians,  and 
then  retired  to  a  temple  he  had  built,  and  died 
soon  after  the  Gurkha  defeats  of  the  next  year 

ended  the  war. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Malaun,  though  three-quarters  of  the  English- 
men who  read  of  battles  have  never  even  heard  its 
name,  was  second  only  to  Plassy  in  asserting  the 
dominancy  of  the  European  in  India,  for  all  the 
wolves  were  afoot  thinking  that  the  lion  was 
very  sick  indeed  ;  and,  if  Ochterlony  had  failed 
before  that  Himalayan  ridge,  we  might  have 
found  ourselves  in  worse  straits  than  even  the 

mutiny  brought  us  to. 

•  •  #  •  • 

Diplomacy  failed  where  the  sword  had  been 
successful.  The  Nipalese  durbar  haggled,  chaf- 
fered, and  temporised  ;  but  old  Umar  Sing's 
advice  was  very  much  to  the  liking  of  the 
council  presided  over  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  though  the  great  nobles  hoped  to  spin  out 
the  cold  weather  in  negotiating,  on  one  point 
they  had  thoroughly  made  up  their  minds — they 
would  have  no  British  Resident  in  Khatmandu. 

Ochterlony  had  struck,  in  1 814-15,  where  the 
capital  scarcely  felt  the  blow  ;  Lord  Hastings 
determined  that  this  time,  in  181 6,  the  blow 
should  reach  the  heart  of  Nipal. 

Without  waiting  for  a  formal  declaration  of 
war,  Sir  David  Ochterlony  was  ordered  to  make 
his  advance  against  the  capital,  and  as  he  led  his 
brigades  through  the  terai  he  was  met  by  the 
Gurkha  emissary  bringing  down  the  declaration 
of  war  from  Khatmandu. 

It  was  now  February,  18 10.  In  a  month 
the  fever  that  haunts  the  terai  would  make  a 
campaign  impossible. 

Sir  David  Ochterlony  was  a  K.C.B. — a  reward 
for  his  services  in  the  last  campaign.  He  had 
under  him  nearly  20,000  fighting-men  ;  he  had 
a  reputation  that  he  could  not  fall  short  of. 

Beyond  the  deserted  jungle  and  the  dense, 
deadly  forest,  where  he  was  assembling  his  force, 
there  lay  the  labyrinth  of  hills  of  the  sand- 
stone range,  jungle-covered,  with  long  walls  of 


precipices  facing  towards  the  plains.  1 
passes  that  led  through  to  the  dhuns  we 
difficult  as  Nature  could  make  them,  and 
stockaded.  And  towering  above  th 
range  were  the  Himalayan  foot-hilli 
would  give  an  army  as  much  trouble  si 
than  the  first  range. 

He  divided  his  force  into  four 
Colonel  Kelly,  with  the  first  brigade 
men,  all  native  infantry  except  his  own  1 
her  Majesty's  24th,  was  despatched  tc 
lony's  right  to  force  a  passage  by  the 
the  Bagmatti  or  some  neighbouri 
Colonel  Nicholl  was  sent  off  to  Ochterl 
with  her  Majesty's  66th  and  some  3,8c 
to  find  his  way  up  the  valley  of  the 
small  river  that  flows  into  the  majestic 
Sir  David  Ochterlony  with  the  3r^ 
brigade,  her  Majesty^s  87th,  and  se 
half  native  regiments,  8,00c  men  in  all 
before  the  Bichiakoh  pass,  the  direct  i 
capital. 

Other  columns  from  Gorakpur  and 
captured  Almora  were  to  keep  th< 
employed  further  north-west ;  but  a 
no  effect  upon  the  w^ar  we  need  n 
about  their  doings. 

On  the  loth  of  February,  1816, 
had  his  men  safely  through  the  dre 
of  the  terai  and  camped  within  si| 
first  Gurkha  stockade  in  the  pass.  O 
Nicholl  and  Kelly  began  their  march 
four  days  Ochterlony  left  his  men  in 
did  nothing.  The  hot-heads  an 
officers  began  to  grumble  and  to 
allowed  to  try  their  luck  against  th< 
before  them.  But  Sir  David  kne\ 
stockaded  defences  of  the  Bichiakoh 
pregnable,  and  had  called  on  his  ] 
Department  to  find  him  some  path 
he  could  turn  the  position.  Captain 
found  him  one.  This  ver\'  active  of 
search  along  the  range  met  some  sr 
salt,  and  they,  being  heavily  bribed, 
show  him  the  path  they  used  into  Nij 
unknown  to  any  Nipalese  officials. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th,  as  the 
prepari>ig  to  turn  in,  a  whisper  wei 
the  camp  of  the  third  brigade  to  fs 
leaving  all  tents  standing,  and  all  pro 
baggage,  at  nine  o'clock,  just  as  the 
in  a  cloudless  sky,  the  column — a 
snake — wound  out  of  the  camp  nortl 
into  a  dark  gap  in  the  hillside,  the  g< 
Balu  stream.     First  went  the  light  c 
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lo  the  stockades  the  great  trumpets  were 
blown,  and  down  the  hill»  bringing  some  guns 
with  them^  streamed  a  shouting  torrent  of  some 
two  thousand  Gurkhaji  From  the  camp  Sir 
David  sent  more  men  across  to  tlie  village,  till 
on   our  side  we    had   one  European   and   two 


camp,  was  directing  the  fight,  was 
bail.     A  lucky  shot  blew  up  the  encit 
ammunition,  and  the  Gurkhas 
less  resolutely. 

The  action  had  lasted  since  ten  taj 
ing,  and  it  was  now  near  five.    Sir 
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SIR     DAVID     OCHTERLONV. 


native  battalions  before  the  village  commanding 
the  glen.  From  the  camp  the  artillery  pounded 
at  the  Gurkhas  swarming  down  the  ridge. 

It  was  bayonet  against  kukri.  Again  and 
again  the  Gurkhas  charged  over  the  open  slope 
up  from  the  gleo,  and  again  and  again  those  not 
swept  away  by  bullets  and  shells  perished  on  the 
bayonets  of  the  87th,  who  yelled,  in  answer  to 
kf!^  Gurkha  shouts,  as  they  charged  to  meet  the 
rush  of  the  little,  brown  demon?^. 

The  CJurkha  gunnern,  finding  that  they  could 
not  make  any  effect  on  our  men  before  the 
village,  turned  their  guns  on  tiie  camp.  The 
$h0t  came  hurtling  through  the  tents,  and  Sir 
David^s  old  servant,  who  stood  inkiitand  in  hand 
h)'  his  ma:&tcr,  where  the  general,  in  front  of  the 


the   3th   Native   Infantry    to    finish 
before  sunset,     They  deplo^'ed  and  with 
swept  up  the  hill,  capturing  ihc  Nipalc 
and  sending  the  beaten  Gurk 
the  thickets,   leaving  thelt 
upon  the  ground. 

It  was  a  horrible  sighi  tnai  mc  ^t:;i 
went  down  upon.  Ensign  Shipp,  of  til 
wrote  of  it  : — ^"  The  dying  a;  led 

masses  in  the  dells  and  the  ; v^  ^leh 

our  own  company  we  had,  I  tliink,  clcvj 

and  twcnt>^  wounded,  our  t 

eighty  only.     As  long  as  It  ^  ij 

plainly  see  the  last   sti  f 

Some  poor  fell<JW!*  could  ih 

knees  up  to  their  diins  and  : 
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weakness  and  vacillation  first  showed  them- 
selves. He  sat  still  where  he  was  and  hurried 
back  courier  after  courier  to  Madrid  with  des- 
patches full  of  despondency  and  fear,  earnestly 
imploring  reinforcements.  Many  of  these 
letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
and  gave  them  heart  of  grace.  All  could 
not    be   quite   lost    if    such  was   the   situation 
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-Spaniards.  W^M-.^rench. 
^  MntnunU  </  Trccfi. 


of  the  French.  Castanos,  the  captain-general 
of  whom  Napier  writes  as  '*  the  first  Spaniard 
who  united  prudence  with  patriotism,"  was  in 
command  of  the  Spanish  forces.  Even  he  had 
despaired  at  first.  Although  he  had  gathered 
men  together,  including  those  of  his  own  camp, 
at  St.  Roque,  originally  intended  for  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar,  he  had  been  so  little  sanguine  that 
he  had  already  embarked  all  his  heavy  artillery 
and  stores.  But  as  troops  joined  him,  he  began 
to  hope  that  he  might  yet  get  the  better  of 
Dupont.  His  strength  was  first  doubled,  then 
quadrupled — all  classes  had  taken  up  arms,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor.  In  a  few  weeks  an 
army  of  30  battalions  and  21  squadrons,  with 
a  well-formed  and  well -organised  artillery',  was 
collected  about  Seville.  Castanos  was  supported 
by  two  capable  officers  :  one  a  French  emigre^ 
Coupigny,  the  other  a  Swiss  soldier  of  fortune 
named  Reding.  An  Irish  general  called  Felix 
Jones  was  also  under  the  orders  of  Castaftos,  so 


that  he  and  his  lieutenants  were  reprv 
of  four  different  nationalities. 

The  Spaniards  now  prepared  to 
offensive  against  Dupont,  both  by  fixa 
on  Cordova  and  by  menacing  his  cc 
tions  through  the  passes  of  the  Sien 
Their  impatience  to  attack  was  fore 
Dupont's  frantic  anxiety  to  retreat.  1 
could  not  ra 
golden  opport 
by  his  ten  days- 
of  Cordova,  he 
the  forward  fc 
grade  movement 
that  moment  hi 
andembarrassme 
On  the  17th 
he  evacuated  Coi 
fell  back  on  thf 
quivir  at  And 
Spaniards  pres 
with  their  advan 
It  is  possible  that 
fears  were,  aggi 
the  horrible  nat 
contest,  and  tl 
displayed  by  hi 
enemy.  All  aid! 
of  retreat  he  c 
ghastly  proo& 
bloodthirsty  an 
able  character: 
off  and  butd 
stragglers,  setzo 
his  sick  in  hospital,  his  doctors,  couri« 
non-combatants.  One  French  offia 
Rene,  returning  from  a  peaceful  .1 
Portugal,  was  taken  prisoner,  mutilai 
alive  between  two  planks,  then  his 
sawn  in  two.  A  timorous  general  (y 
Dupont  r luidacieux  f)^  not  strangely,  1 
affected  by  these  terrors.  His  despatf 
magnifying  his  dangers,  were  filled 
most  painful  misgivings  and  the  mo 
appeals. 

So  desperate  did  he  conceive  hi* 
that  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Madrid  fro 
— a  letter  which  was  intercepted,  and 
doubt,  greatly  increased  the  confide 
enemy : — 

'*  We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
immediately  fall  back  from  a  position 
are  unable  to  subsist.      My  men  be 
under  arms  have  no  time  now  as  he 
reap  the  com  and  bake  their  own  fare 
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He  num'up  reinforcements 

f  I     What  we  imperatively  require 

Ice  of  a  firm  and  compact  body  of 

ft  me   and  to  support  each 

J   me    medicines    with    all 

icti  ior  my  wounded.      The  enemy 

noiitii  has  intercepted  all  supplies 

Eind  ammunition/' 

J    Dupont's    repeated    applications^ 

^^who  was  Joseph*s  military  right 

Ad  ordered  Vedel's  division  to 

he  pass  of  Despeftaperros  ;  and 

bough  harassed    in    his  march 

lilar-,    got    past    safely    and 

bn  to  become  historical)  with 

men.      Another   general,  Gobert, 

'■.    in  support  by  Savary%  an- 

I  -  permission.     D-ipont  was 


ayonne    on 

c\f    On  pontes 


This    opinion    was    dfctati 
the    2 1st   of    Tulv     the  ven' 
capitulation 

There  wa>  no  vigt>ruu^  nutiativc  iLit  it% 
Dupont :  a  bold  stroke  might  have  got  him  out 
of  his  mess,  but  he  remained  inactive,  clinging 
tenaciously  to  a  vicious  position.  He  had  en- 
trenched himself  at  Andujar  on  the  far  side  of 
the  river,  fortifying  the  bridge  against  attack. 
He  thought  to  cover  the  pass  and  his  communi- 
cations, but  he  was  too  far  forward^  and  his  defen- 
sive line  was  weak,  easily  to  be  turned  on  either 
flank.  The  river  Guadalquivir  was  nearly  dry, 
and  fordable  at  many  points  ;  below  him  on  the 
right  was  the  bridge  of  Marmolcjo ;  higher  up^ 
his  left,  his  weakest  flank,  was  assailable  by  the 
fords  of  Mengibar,  and  pressure  along  this  line 
would  make  his  whole  position  untenable.      In 


J?f '\»*2: 


€#li 


^  *^ 


f      I       t0W^W^^ 


CORDOVA. 


Iffh  to  have  resumed  the  oflfen- 
Ifully   expected    him    to   do  so. 
lild  not  believe  him  to  be  really 
^    the   Mtuaiion 
•nt,  with  25,000 
\q  accomplish  great  things.    M  a 
iwith  only   21,000  the  chances 
per   cent,    in    his    favour,*' 


fact,  he  was  altogether  in  the  wrong  place.  His 
excuse  is  that  he  held  on  to  Andujar  because 
Napoleon  had  approved  of  his  halt  there  ;  but 
the  emperor  was  not  then  in  poj^sci^ion  of  the 
latest  news,  and  he  always  hoped  that  Dupont 
would  not  remain  idle.  His  safest  course  would 
be  to  fall  back,  concentrate  at  Baylcn,  strike  the 
Spanish  columns  as  they  showed*,  ^tvd  iV\^\v^«n^^ 
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if  defeated,  his  retreat  through  the  mountain 
passes  would  have  been  secure. 

At  that  time,  no  doubt,  Dupont*s  army  was 
weak  and  in  wretched  case ;  and  this  added 
greatly  to  his  anxieties.  The  soldiers  were 
mostly  conscripts,  young  unfledged  recruits, 
barely  formed  as  soldiers,  having  hardly  learnt 
discipline,  ignorant  even  of  their  drill.  They 
were  half-starved,  too,  and  suffered  greatly  in 
health.  It  was  the  height  of  the  "  dog  days/' 
the  heat  almost  tropical  ;  the  supplies  were  very 
short  ;  there  was  no  wine,  vinegar,  or  brandy  ; 
only  half-rations  were  issued,  often  only  quarter- 
rations  of  bread.  The  banks  of  the  river  were 
dangerously  unhealthy,  the  "  eternal  home  of 
malarious  fever."  Six  hundred  men  went  to 
hospital  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  and  the  rest 
lost  all  heart  and  strength.  Dupont  occupied 
a  position  too  wide  for  his  numbers.  He  himself 
was  at  Andujar,  Vedel  at  Baylen,  Gobert  away 
back  at  Carolina,  just  as  he  had  come  through. 
Being  besides  continually  harassed  by  guerillas 
threatening  his  communications,  he  was  obliged 
to  break  up  his  force  into  fragments,  and  keep 
them  constantly  moving  to  and  fro  in  large 
patrols  along  his  whole  front.  This  greatly 
increased  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of  the 
French  troops,  who,  always  marching  to  and 
fro,  badly  nourished  and  under  intense  heat, 
became  greatly  exhausted  and  fatigued. 

The  Spaniards  so  far  had  failed  to  realise  the 
faulty  dispositions  of  their  opponent.  Castanos, 
of  his  own  accord,  would  not  advance  to  attack; 
he  did  not  even  prepare  to  do  so  until  he  re- 
ceived positive  orders  to  that  effect  from  Seville. 
Then  he  slowly  approached  the  Guadal- 
quivir :  even  now,  notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  his  very  mixed  force  of  regulars  and  ir- 
regulars, which  numbered  some  50,000,  he  was 
so  little  in  earnest  that  he  still  talked  of  retreat. 
He  could  not  see  that  Dupont,  by  holding  to 
Andujar,  was  giving  himself  into  his  hands. 
No  doubt  what  Castanos  presently  did  was  just 
as  a  skilful  general  would  have  acted  ;  but  it 
was  more  by  luck  than  good  management,  the 
mere  chance  of  the  lie  of  the  land  than  wMse 
action  following  profound  military  forethought 
and  science. 

At  last,  in  accordance  with  the  definite  de- 
cision of  a  council  of  war,  the  Spaniards  began 
active  operations  on  the  18th  July.  The  plan 
arrived  at  was,  as  it  happened,  the  best  possible. 
Dupont's  false  position  was  his  enemy's  oppor- 
tunity- The  true  system  of  attack  was  to  en- 
courage him  to  remain  at  Andujar   by   strong 


feints  in  his  front,  while  the  real  stress  was  j 

on  his  left — his  extreme  left,  far  away  wher^^^ 
line  of  retreat  lay  exposed.    This,  in  effect,        ^ 
what  happened.    On  the  13th,  General  Re^^^jr^v. 
advanced  from  Mengibar  towards  the  ford  of    j^,^ 
name,  and  drove  the  French  outposts  across    the 
Guadalquivir  ;  next  to  him,   on   his  left,  came 
Coupigny,  then  Felix  Jones.    This  moveineflt 
was  threatening  enough,  but,  as  it  was  not  per- 
sisted in,  Dupont  seems  to  have  neglected  it, 
mistaking  its  dangerous   intention.     Moreover, 
Castafios  now  strengthened  him  in  his  unwise 
resolves  to  hold  to  the  right,  for  the  Spanish 
general   began   serious    demonstrations  against 
Andujar  ;  he  covered  the  heights  opposite  with 
a  great  multitude,  and  apparently  **  meant  busi- 
ness."    Dupont,  terrified,   stood   fast,  and  only 
sent   frantic   appeals  to  Vedel  for  help.    Then 
Castanos  opened  with  his  artillery-  against  the 
Andujar  bridge,  and   despatched  a  body  of  ir- 
regulars  across   the   river   at   Marmolejo  lower 
down  with  orders  to  manoeuvre  around  Dupont's 
right  rear. 

Now  Reding,  pressing  forward,  forced  a  pass^e 
at   the  Mengibar  ford.     Dupont,   hearing  the, 
countermarched   Vedel,   who    was    approaching 
him,  and  directed  him  to  protect  Baylen,  whidi 
was  now  exposed  and  within  easy  reach  of  Men- 
gibar.    Vedel,  having  made  one  useless  march, 
was    again  .to   be   of  no  service  ;    for.   Reding 
having  crossed  the  direction  of  his   march,  in- 
dicated an  intention   to   strike  at  Linares  and 
the   pass   beyond.      Accordingly    Dufour,  who 
commanded  after  Gobert's  death,  hurried  off  to 
Carolina,  hoping  to  forestall  Reding  ;  and  Vedel, 
equally  anxious,  quickly  followed  Dufour.    Thus, 
these  two  French  generals  with  their  divisions 
were  separated  on   the   17th  July  by  five-and- 
twenty   miles   from    their  chief    and   comrade, 
Dupont,  at  Andujar.     All  this  was  enormously 
to  Reding's  advantage.     He  was  joined  on  the 
17th  by  Coupigny,  and  now  the  two  together, 
20,000    strong,    seized   Baylen.      Here   Reding, 
after     throwing     out    a    detachment     towards 
Carolina,   took    up   a    position  facing   Andujar 
and  the  west. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  this  most  compli- 
cated state  of  affairs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recapi- 
tulate the  positions  of  the  opponents.  Dupont, 
with  one-half  of  the  French  forces,  was  at  Andujar, 
the  extreme  end  of  a  front  of  forty-five  miles ; 
Vedel  and  Dufour  were  at  the  other  end,  quite 
cut  off  from  him,  about  Carolina.  Reding 
was  in  between  the  two  ends,  holding  Baylen, 
the  key  of  the  position.    Castanos  was  in  strength 
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having  thrown  troops  across 
iten  Dupont's  exposed  right 
intentionally  or  not,  it  was 
iards  had  quite  outmanceuvred 
•  not  absoluteh'  masters  of  the 
I  undoubtedly  the  best  of  it. 
nit  in  the  course  of  the  i8th, 
)cst  dismay,  that  an  enemy's 
iicd  at  Baylen,  thus  severing 
is  and  cutting  him  off  from 
irmy.      He  knew   nothing  of 

but  he  saw  that  he  must  at 
ich  with  Vedel  and  reopen  his 
ossibly  he  now  awoke  to  the 
)r  he  had  committed  in  hold- 
for  so  long.  At  any  rate  his 
made  with  great  secrecy  and 
love  was  an  escape  rather  than 
on  in  the  depth  of  the  night 

precaution.  The  force,  some 
.  divided  into  two  portions — 
iced-guard,  half  for  the  rear- 
cting  the  precious  train  of  8cx) 
ith  plunder  and  sick,  which, 
gged  along  in  the  centre  of 
ont  feared  most  for  his  rear, 
more  formidable  than  Reding, 
head  was  weaker  than  the  tail 

rent,  dilatory,  slow  to  move — 
Dupont's  withdrawal  for  many 
enchman  had  started,  and  too 
ith  his  march.  By  daybreak, 
)upont's  advaiice  reached  a 
called  the  Tiedra.s,  and  got 
s  outposts.  By  4  a.m.  the 
"orce  at  the  bridge  of  Rumblar 
itanos  behind,  were  engaged 
,  front.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
rive  back  Reding  and  get 
stanos  could  come  up  ;  and  to 
t  should  have  attacked  inime- 
is  strength,  eager  only  to  get 
ed  to  make  elaborate  disposi- 
l  the  precious  hours,  and  only 
rith  the  puny  efforts  of  small 
s.  Nevertheless,  the  French, 
r  customar}'  gallantry,  gained 
id  drove  in  the  first  line  of 
[le  second  the  Spaniards  stood 
illery  fire  being  heavier,  over- 
ch  guns.  At  10  a.m..  Reding 
ittack,  advancing  with  great 
eked  in  turn  by  the  brilliant 
rench  cavalrv.     Yet  now  the 


Spanish  reserves  restored  the  fight,  which,  as 
the  day  grew  on  towards  noon,  manifestly 
slackened  on  the  French  side. 

Dupont's  men  were  horribly  exhausted.  They 
had  been  marching  all  night,  fighting  all  the 
forenoon  ;  they  were  covered  with  dust  and  ex- 
posed to  a  tropical  sun  ;  they  were  mad  with 
thirst  and  there  was  no  water  to  be  had.  Already 
i,5CX)  men  had  been  struck  down,  the  Swiss 
regiments  in  the  French  service  had  gone  over 
to  the  Spaniards,  large  numbers  of  officers  were 
wounded,  Dupont  himself  included.  At  this 
time  the  French  general  declared  he  could  not 
dispose  of  more  than  a  couple  of  thousand  men, 
although  it  was  never  properly  explained  why 
his  forces  had  dwindled  to  so  few.  Thousands 
could  never  have  fired  a  shot,  and  it  was  openly 
said  afterguards  that  the  care  of  the  general's 
personal  baggage,  swollen  with  church  plate  and 
plunder,  so  fully  occupied  a  great  part  of  his 
whole  force  that  it  was  never  brought  into  action. 

Now  at  this  critical  moment  the  guns  of  the 
pursuit  were  heard  in  the  rear  about  the  Rum- 
blar bridge.  Castanos  had  come  up  at  last,  and 
the  French  were  taken  between  two  fires.  Poor 
Dupont  had  no  news  of  Vedel,  and  was  in 
despair.  He  proposed  a  suspension  "of  arms, 
which  Reding  willingly  granted,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  himself  could  hardly  hold  his 
own  ground.  Nevertheless,  Vedel  was  really 
near  at  hand.  He  had  been  aroused  by  the 
distant  sounds  of  battle,  and  had  left  Carolina 
that  morning  at  5  a.m.,  working,  as  a  good 
soldier  should,  towards  the  noise  of  guns.  Yet 
now,  although  time  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, he  tarried  by  the  way  and  halted  for 
several  hours  six  miles  short  of  Baylen  to  let  his 
men  breakfast  and  rest.  He  only  resumed  his 
march  when  the  firing  had  ceased,  to  arrive  on 
the  ground  after  Dupont  had  asked  for  an  ar- 
mistice. Being  ignorant  of  this,  Vedel  attacked 
Reding  to  good  purpose,  and  captured  i,5CX) 
prisoners.  Then  an  aide-de-camp  from  Dupont 
came  and  told  him  to  desist,  informing  him 
that  negotiations  with  the  enemy  were  in 
progress. 

Thus  the  battle  was  lost  when  on  the  point  of 
being  won.  It  would  have  been  easy  enough  to 
reopen  the  strife,  and  with  ever\'  prospect  of 
success.  Vedel  clamoured  for  a  joint  attack  on 
Reding,  and  was  supported  by  his  subordinates. 
Dupont  would  not  consent,  ordered  Vedel  to  give 
up  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  and  withdraw  to 
Carolina.  This  did  not  please  Castanos,  who 
insisted  that  Vedel  should  also  surrender^  and 
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threatened  m  dcfnult  to  massacre  all  Dupont's 
force.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  quashing  the 
negotiations  and  re«.uniing  hostilities.  Dupont 
and  Vedel  together^  18,000  French  soldiers,  were 
strong  enough  to  give  a  good  account  of  a  raw 
r  Spanish  amn* ;  and  if  Dnpont  was  caught  between 
^  Ca^tafios   and    Keding,  Reding  was   in  equallv 


Negotiation?;  recomniciucJ|, 
imposed  harder  temis.     At 
permitted  the  French  troops  to  1 
hut  at  this  moment  a  letter  frimii 
recalling  Dupont  to  Madrid.  fcU  i 
general's  hands*     Ca-! 
to  carrv  out  Savar>''* 


I   • 


'  KtPT    TH£IK    COWARDLY     ASSAILANI^    AT    CAV    SWOkD    IN    HAND  "  (^.  23t}w 


critical  condition  between  Vedel  and  Dupont* 
It  wai  an  occasion  when  a  bold  stroke  for  free- 
dom w^ould  probably  have  resulted  in  triumphant 
viclorj-.  Had  Dupont  been  the  man  of  iVIarengo, 
Jena,  and  Friedland  he  w^ould  have  cut  his  way 
through  his  difficulties  swx)rd  in  hand.  But  he 
was  completely  broken  down,  and  could  only 
assemble  a  council  of  war,  upon  whom  he 
threw  the  responisibiHty  of  decision.  Heroic 
re&olutions  such  as  alone  could  have  saved  the 
French  were  not  to  be  expected  from  a  number 
of  different  opinion^f  and  the  council  came  to  the 
conclu&ton  that  further  resistance  was  hopeless. 


whole   French    force  —  Dupont*; 
Du four's — should  lay  down  theirl 
render   at   discretion.      M 
again   drawn   off,   but    Cri 
return,  and  that  he  should  be 
capitulation.     Extra"  r'  :ii 

Dupont  sent  Vedel  \k  y 

back  ;  and  Vedel,  althuugb  well 
and  at  the  head  of  a  force  ari 
actually  returned.  Nor  was  this 
officer  with  a  Spanish 
to  pick  up  Mnull  pat; 
garrisons^  and  include  them  ia 
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*'  And,"  as  Napier  says,  "  these  unheard-of  pro- 
ceedings were  quietly  submitted  to  by  men  be- 
longing to  that  army  which  for  fifteen  years  had 
been  the  terror  of  Europe/*  Twenty  thousand 
French  soldiers  gave  themselves  up  at  one  stroke 
of  the  pen  to  an  enemy  for  whom  they  had  had 
the  greatest  contempt.  There  is  no  more  preg- 
nant truth  in  military  art  than  that  the  conduct 
of  soldiers  depends  greatly  upon  the  character 
of  their  immediate  chief. 

General  Dupont  undoubtedly  failed  when  put 
to  a  supreme  test.  It  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  he  had  been  in  independent  command, 
and  he  was  unequal  to  it  and  its  peculiar  diffi- 
culties. According  to  all  accounts  he  was  a  man 
of  lively  imagination,  apt  to  varj'  between  the 
two  extremes  of  enthusiasm  and  despondency. 
He  is  described  as  an  affable,  agreeable  person,  a 
ffnod  talker,  with  strong  literary'  tastes,  and,  even 
vte  a  general,  he  had  competed  for  poetical 
priflL  His  writings  are  full  of  fine  rhetoric, 
hf  Ins  military  despatches  were  wanting  in 
fcfOe  and  decision.  Whatever  his  faults  were, 
be  expiated  them  to  the  full.  On  his  return  to 
Pranoe  he,  with  the  other  generals  concerned  in 
the  capitulation,  were  arraigned  before  a  special 
commission  and  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
Dupont  himself  was  sentenced  to  be  degraded 
from  his  rank  ;  he  was  to  give  up  all  his  medals 
.     and  decorations,  to  forfeit  the  rank  of  count  and 


all  money  grants  made  him,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
indefinitely.  He  lingered  on  in  a  state  prison 
until  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  when  the 
Bourbons,  on  return  to  power,  released  him,  and 
he  was  at  once  made  Minister  of  War.  A  special 
royal  ordinance  restored  him  to  his  rank  and 
honours,  and  he  occupied  a  prominent  militarj' 
position  until  his  death  in  1838. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  this  capitulation, 
"  shameful  in  itself,  was  shamefully  broken." 
The  French  prisoners,  on  their  march  down  to 
Cadiz,  where,  according  to  the  treaty,  they  were 
to  be  embarked  and  sent  home  to  France,  were 
treated  barbarously  by  their  Spanish  captors. 
Many  were  murdered  in  cold  blood  :  eighty  officers 
were  massacred  at  Lebrija,  but  not  before  they 
had  kept  their  cowardly  assailants  at  bay  sword 
in  hand,  to  be  shot  down  treacherously  from 
houses  around.  All  who  survived  to  reach  Cadiz 
were  there  cast  into  the  convict  hulks  and  sub- 
jected to  horrible  ill-treatment.  The  wretched 
remnant  were  afterwards  transported  to  the 
desert  island  of  Cabrera,  where  **  they  perished 
by  lingering  torments  in  such  numbers  that  few 
remained  alive  at  the  termination  of  the  war." 

Baylen  is  a  dark  spot  in  historj^  disgraceful 
to  both  sides  engaged.  Yet  from  it  started  the 
career  of  one  of  England's  greatest  generals,  and 
it  was  the  first  serious  blow  that  assailed  the 
fabric  of  Napoleonic  power. 
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It-vies  iiiulur  Garibaldi  and  Crcmcr ; 
Hadcncr^,  reinforced  from  his  armv, 
"-iiKc  of   Hdfort,  the  one  place  in  .• 
which  the  tricolour  still  flew. 

Hetween  the  southern  end  of  the  i 
of  the  Vo>){os  and  the  fir«^t  outlyin; 
the  jura  there  is  a  gap  some  miles  \v 
the  mountains  sink  down  into  low  hilU 
the  central  valley  of  these  hills  the 
joins  the  Rhine  and  Rhone  makes  its 
gap  is  known  to  French  gcograph 
ff'.Nit'  t/t-  /ii'/r''.r/,  taking  its  name 
ft >i  tress  on  its  m»rthern  side,  whicl 
against  an  invader  coming  from  :he  t 
the  Rhine.  Hclfor:  ha>  bee:!  a  p:.n:c  * 
e\c!  s'.r.t.'e  :l  was  a\;ov.:r^-d  Tv  rrj. 
I  .  i:>  XIV.  .t::.:  :\  r::r-v:  rv  V^ur- 
v-   .;  .:^;::    .:    :::.   V   >^.^.  v::::   :>  . 
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mplete  even  the  investment  of  the 
1  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  still 
It  his  outworks,  and  the  citadel  and 
rere  untouched. 

e  second  battle  of  Orleans,  on  Decern - 
e  left  of  the  Loire  army  under  Chanzy 
I  towards  Vendome  along  the  right 
he  river,  pursued  by  the  Germans 
ice  Frederick  Charles.  The  right, 
of  the  15th,  1 8th,  and  20th  corps- 
ad  retreated  by  the  left  bank,  then 
thward  and  eastward  by  Gien  to  the 
lood  of  Bourges,  where  General  Bour- 

and  reorganised  it.  Ill-fed,  incom- 
uipped    and    badly    uniformed,    the 

suffered   terribly    in  the  retreat   to 

at  a  few  days*  rest  did  wonders  for 

by  the  middle  of  December  the  army 

ready  to  take  the  field.     Gambetta 

1  come  to  Bourges  to  encourage  the 

co-operate  with  Bourbaki  ;  and  on 
he  army  began  to  move  northward 
ris,  its  object  being  to  threaten  the 
itions  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
illes  and  so  force  him  to  slacken  his 
Chanz}'. 

iame  day  M.  de  Serres,  a  young  en- 
10  had  often  acted  as  Gambetta^s 
rived  at  Bourges  with  a  new  plan 
Government  at  Bordeaux  had  already 
•a  plan  for  sending  Bourbaki 's  army 
of  France,  where  it  was  to  raise  the 
Ifort,  and,  uniting  with  Garibaldi  and 
oops  and  the  corps  which  was  being 
General  de  BressoUes  at  Lyons,  it  was 
)rthwards  at  the  German  communica- 
lake  a  raid  across  the  Rhine  into 
lermany.  It  was  hoped  that  Bour- 
es  could  be  rapidly  conveyed  by 
the  east ;  that  Werder  could  be  over- 
>efore  he  even  realised  that  he  had 
force  in  his  front ;  and  that  Bclfort 
»  and  the  south  of  France  could  be 
basis  for  a  new  campaign,  the  first 
lich  would  be  to  force  the  Germans 
?ir  advance  on  the  Loire  and  think 
arding  the  communications  by  which 
»upplied  from  Germany  than  of  hunt- 
rhanzy  or  reducing  Paris. 
Slight  the  plan  looked  a  wild  one,  but 
d,  and  it  very  nearly  succeeded.  It 
for  mo»t  people  to  realise  what  are 
ons  under  which  an  army  of  some 
n  maintains  itself  in  a  hostile  country 
h  of  winter,  carrying  on  at  the  same 


time  the  siege  of  a  great  capital  like  Paris.  It 
is  true  that  some  supplies  could  be  obtained  in 
France  itself  by  purchase  and  requisition,  but 
by  December  the  resources  of  the  districts  oc- 
cupied were  nearly  exhausted.  'I^he  army  before 
Paris,  the  armies  that  faced  Faidherbe  in  the 
north  and  Chanzy  in  the  west,  had  to  be  sup- 
plied in  great  part  with  the  ordinary  necessaries 
of  life  from  Germany  itself.  Ammunition  for 
the  Paris .  siege-guns,  renewed  supplies  for  the 
armies  in  the  field,  all  this  came  by  the  lines  of 
railway  •  that  stretched  across  eastern  France 
through  Champagne  and  Lorraine,  guarded 
partly  by  detachments  on  the  lines  themselves 
and  in  the  towns  through  which  they  passed, 
but  chiefly  protected  by  Werder 's  army  prevent- 
ing any  stroke  from  the  southward  and  Man- 
teuflfel  holding  back  the  levies  of  the  north. 
Werder  had  at  most  43,000  men  at  his  disposal. 
He  had  had  some  difficulty  in  holding  on  at 
Dijon  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  before 
Belfort  a  sufficient  force  to  press  the  siege.  If 
80,000  or  100,000  men,  even  of  inferior  quality  to 
his  own,  could  be  suddenly  thrown  against  him, 
he  must  go,  and  then  the  main  German  army 
would  have  to  take  swift  and  effectual  means  to 
stay  the  French  advance  in  the  east.  Otherwise 
it  would  be  cut  off  from  Germany  and  star\'ed. 
But  the  crisis  in  the  east  would  coincide  with 
renewed  sorties  from  Paris,  a  renewed  advance 
on  the  Loire  and  in  the  north  ;  and  it  might 
well  be  that,  under  such  pressure,  the  siege  of 
Paris  would  be  raised  if  only  for  the  brief  period 
necessary  to  refill  its  magazine,  bring  out  a  large 
number  of  the  civil  inhabitants,  reinforce  the 
provincial  armies  with  some  of  Trochu's  best 
troops,  and  so  change  the  whole  face  of  the 
situation. 

As  in  the  earlier  project  for  raising  the  siege 
of  Metz  by  the  march  of  MacMahon's  army  to 
Mon'.nedy,  everything  depended  on  rapid  move- 
ment. Otherwise  this  bold  stroke  for  the  de- 
liverance of  Belfort  and  of  France  would  end  in 
another  disaster  like  that  of  the  previous  enter- 
prise. But  in  the  first  few  hours  there  was 
certainly  no  loss  of  time.  When  de  Serres 
submitted  his  plan  to  Gambetta,  the  dictator 
hesitated  to  approve  it.  The  movement  north- 
wards towards  Paris  had  begun  that  morning  r 
he  based  great  hopes  on  it,  and  this  stroke  at 
the  German  communications  seemed  too  daring. 
He  told  de  Serres  he  would  leave  the  decision 
to  Bourbaki  himself,  and  the  engineer  hurried 
off  to  Baugy,  north  of  Bourges,  wh,cre  he  found 
Bourbaki  had  established  his  headquarters  in 
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z  >iiuiiij  of  the  \*UI;Kge,     By  candle* 
lET  ifesir  nxim  the  eagiiierr  aod   the 

9aarftaki  thotight   the   bold  game 

•  Hicli  lie  iofocn^  '^*tt4  that,  as 

11  caiKcUing 

,  *iv^ -.  J  ..,    -,    „;:iiy  in  move* 

..<  1^  Fru3C€.     Th<£  order  came 

-  1 1^  th«?  troops 

^  i  >    where  they 

Ti«  4nd    the    sauthem    railways 

'  ;:itK^  and  rollitig  stock  about 

teat  llr.  mrbaki. 

.1  popub  ::-  ot  the 

i^  had  a  record  of  service  ex- 

I     w    ;^       I  I;     luid  fought  TO 

. ,  .  w  :\  where  with 

ti   should  rciijcmhcr  his 

_v^?icr  who  brought  up 

lioiis  to  the  help  of 

',   terrible  morning 

I!    '  vuk    ul     the   war 


mission  to  Chi&Iehurst,  and.  wl 

permission  to  re-enter  the  Uti 

tTered  his  sword  to  Gambclta, 
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GKNERAL    ROURUAKL 


'    'f  the  Im- 

L;ht    out    of 

vtf  tlio  itoge  o«i  A  mysterious 


a  Republican,  but  bccuuse  jj 
feelings  disappeared  in  the 
the  defence  of  France  jigainst  itie  tiiv 
unfortunately,    Bourbaki   during'    *' 
campaign  secais  to  have  been 
from  the  fiery  soldier  of  Algeria  aiid 
On  the  batlJehcld,  when  he  heard 
again,  he  showed  something  of  his 
but  on  the  march  and  at  the  coi 
hesitated,  changed   his   plans,    and 
labour  under  a  depressing  feeling  th 
general  of  the  Empire  he  could  n 
those  who  now  followed  him  to  stan 
after  a  single  check,     "If  it  rain- 
much/'  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  **i)m 
my  fault,  and  that  I  have  betrayed  ih 

Though  evcr>^thing  depended 
railway  transport  of  the  troopsi  to 
departments   was   terribly   slow,     A 
fusion*     Trains  were  blocked  for  ) 
line,  while  the  men,  huddled  t 
carriages,  shivered  wnth  l  '  \  " 
deep  with  snow  and  all  li 
Only  a  single  line  was  available  fur 
part  of  the  way  from  Bourgc>  lo 
Saone.    The  a4th  corps   from  L 
the   same  point  by  anuu 
ginally  been  intended  to  i 
the  i8tli  (General  Billot)  and  the 


CHnchant)  rrom  Bourges,  leaving  the  15th  to 
hold  in  check  the  Prussian  corps  of  observation 
under  Zastrow,  which  had  moved  southwards 
from  Versailles.  But  Bourbaki,  though  the  re- 
sources of  transport  were  already  taxed  to  the 
utmost^  insisted  on  the  15th  being  also  placed 
at  his  disposal,  and  after  some  hesitation  the 
Government  granted  his  request.  At  last,  in 
the  first  week  of  January,  the  four  corps  were 
concentrated  between  Besant^on  and  Chalons-sur' 


result  was  some  skirmishing  between  the  German 
scouting  parties  and  Bourbaki's  advanced  troops. 
Three  days  later  the  German  headquarters  staff 
at  Versailles  telegraplied  to  Werder  orders  and 
information  which  showed  that  Moltke  con- 
sidered that  a  very  serious  danger  was  threaten- 
ing the  Germans  in*  Eastern  France.  Werder 
was  informed  that  he  would  be  largely  reinforced 
from  the  north,  and  that  Manteuffel  would  pre* 
sently  take  over  the  eastern  command.     Mean- 


*'  THIL    GERMANS    TOOK     lUE    L-EfENUERi;    OF    THE     DAUKiLALrli     IN    KliVKRJsE        {/.   22J } 


Sitme — a  movement  which  ought  to  have  been 
QQpleted  before  New  Year's  Day. 

Werder  had  already  found  out  that  a  con- 
flfcrable  force  was  being  accumulated  in  his 
feint,  and  on  December  26th  he  abandoned  his 
advanced  position  at  Dijon.  One  of  the  German 
regiments  marched  out  of  the  town  carrying  its 
gaily-decorated  Christmas  tree  on  a  cart,  and  as 
tlity  passed  along  the  street  die  soldiers  tlu^ew 
«««neof  the  bonbons  to  the  children.  In  order 
tfj  be  ready  to  oppose  any  attempt  tu  relieve 
Bdfori,  Werder  concentrated  hh  forces  between 
Ves<jul  aiid  Villersexel  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ognon.  On  January  4th  he  received  orders  to 
P^sh  reconnaissances  to  the  southward,  and  the 
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wliile  he  was  at  lany  cost  to  keep  Belfort 
blockaded  ;  use  the  most  severe  measures  ol 
repression  in  case  the  pofpulation  of  the  oc- 
copied  departments  atte^iipted  an  insurrection  ; 
fall  back  before  Bburbaki*  if  lie  could  not  hold 
his  ground,  but  even  so  take  care  not  to  lose 
touch  of  him.  At  the  same  time  he  was  directed 
to  be  ready  to  block  the  southern  passes  of  the 
Vosges,  and  to  prepare  to  destroy  the  Basle  and 
MuUiousfe  railway,  so  as  to  make  a  French  coup- 
tk-matn  on*  the  upper  Rhine  more  difhcutt. 
A  hundred  thousand  I* r'ench men  were  gathering 
round  Be^anijon,  and  Wejfder  was  outnumbered 
nearly  three  to  one. 

Bourbaki  had  been  hesitating  as  to  whether 
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he  should  march  direct  on  Vesoul  in  order  to 
strike  at  the  field-army  under  Werder,  or  move 
immediately  to  the  relief  of  Belfort.  On  this 
same  7th  of  January  he  decided  on  the  latter 
course.  On  the  8th  he  concentrated  three  of 
his  corps  about  Montbozon  in  the  Ognon  valley 
— Billot  on  the  left,  Clinchant  in  the  centre, 
Bressolles.  on  the  right.  Two  battalions  and  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  were  pushed  forward  to  the 
little  town  of  Villersexel,  where  there  was  a 
bridge  across  the  river  and  an  important  junc- 
tion of  roads.  The  main  body  of  the  French 
was  about  eight  miles  south-west  of  the  town. 
Eight  miles  north-west  of  the  same  point 
Werder  had  concentrated  his  army  about  Noroy- 
le-Bourg,  intending  next  day  to  fall  on  the  flank 
of  the  French,  trusting  to  the  superior  quality 
of  his  troops  to  more  than  compensate  for 
inferior  numbers. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  two 
armies  were  thus  converging  on  Villersexel, 
which  was  held  by  the  French  advanced  guard. 
The  first  division  of  Billot's  corps  (nine  battalions 
and  fourteen  guns)  was  moving  up  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ognon,  and  had  reached  the  village  of 
Esprels  at  nine  in  the  morning,  when  the  cavalry' 
scouts  brought  in  news  that  the  Germans  were 
about  a  mile  in  front  near  the  village  of  Marast. 
This  was  Von  der  Goltz*s  infantry  division, 
forming  Werder's  right.  Within  half  an  hour 
the  two  divisions  were  in  contact,  and  all  day 
long  the  fight  continued  among  the  snowy 
woods  between  Marast  and  Esprels.  The 
French,  mostly  young  troops,  stood  their  ground 
well,  and  resisted  every  effort  of  the  Germans 
to  break  through  or  turn  them.  Once  only, 
towards  one  o'clock,  there  was  a  temporary 
panic  in  the  Bois  des  Brosses,  which  was  held 
by  chasseurs  and  franc-Ureurs.  The  34th 
Pomeranian  infantry  fought  their  way  into  the 
wood,  and  had  captured  half  of  it  when  they 
were  driven  out  by  a  counter  attack  made  by 
fresh  troops,  a  brigade  of  linesmen  and  mobiles 
which  was  gallantly  led  to  the  charge  by  its 
brigadier.  General  Robert.  On  this  part  of  the 
field  the  fighting  ended  with  the  short  winter 
day,  soon  after  four  o'clock. 

But  in  Villersexel  itself  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  the  fight  was  a  much  more  serious 
affair.  In  1870  the  town  numbered  about  1,500 
inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ognon.  The  main  street 
runs  from  the  Place  Neuve  (at  the  point  where 
the  Belfort  road  enters  the  town)  to  the  stone 
bridge  which  crosses  the  river.      Close  to  the 


bridge  several  side  streets  run  into  the  main 
street.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  stood  the 
splendid  chateau  of  Grammont — a  three-storied 
building,  with  two  wings,  ending  in  high-roofed 
pavilions.  Beyond  the  chiteau  extended  a 
wooded  park,  and  at  the  western  end  of  the 
park  a  large  island  divided  the  Ognon,  and  both 
branches  were  crossed  by  foot-bridges,  that 
nearest  the  park  being  a  small  suspension  bridge. 
On  the  evening  of  the  8th  the  town  had  been 
occupied  by  two  battalions  of  the  20th  corps 
(Clinchant),  one  being  a  battalion  of  Corsican 
mobiles  ^nd  the  other  a  battalion  of  mobiles  of 
the  Vosges.  General  S^gard  commanded  this 
advanced  guard.  He  barricaded  the  stone  bridge, 
loopholed  the  houses  along  the  river,  and  put  a 
company  of  the  Corsicans  into  the  chiteau  ;  but 
by  a  strange  oversight  he  took  no  precautions  to 
guard  the  foot-bridge  at  the  end  of  the  park. 

At  nine  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  the 
sound  of  cannon  was  heard  away  to  the  left  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Von  der  Goltz's  attack  on  Billot*s  first 
division.  This  put  the  little  garrison  of  Viller- 
sexel on  the  alert,  and  soon  they  saw  the  head 
of  a  column  issuing  from  the  wood  of  Le  Grand 
Fougeret,  opposite  the  town.  They  opened  fire 
from  the  houses  and  the  barricade,  and  the 
Germans  threw  forward  a  line  of  skirmishers, 
while  two  batteries  took  up  a  position  on  the 
high  ground  beyond  the  wood,  and  began  to 
throw  shells  into  the  streets  and  the  park. 
Higher  up  the  German  engineers  had  bridged 
the  river  near  Aillevans,  and  a  division  was 
crossing  there,  with  orders  to  move  down  to  the 
eastward  of  the  town  and  stop  the  advance  of 
the  main  body  of  the  20th  corps,  which  wac 
coming  up  in  that  direction.  The  Germans  re- 
peatedly advanced  towards  the  long  bridge  as  if 
they  meant  to  rush  it,  but  each  time  they  fell 
back  under  the  heavy  fire  from  the  houses. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  river  the  ri\-al  firing 
lines  exchanged  volleys  at  close  range.  Twelve 
o'clock  came,  and  the  Germans  had  made  no 
progress.  But  about  this  time  a  lieutenant,  with 
half  a  company  of  the  25th  Fusilier  r^ment 
working  along  the  river  bank,  reached  the 
hamlet  of  La  Forge,  and,  to  his  surprise  and 
delight,  found  an  unguarded  foot-bridge  leading 
across  to  the  big  island  in  the  Ognon.  Cau- 
tiously reconnoitring  the  island,  he  came  on  the 
suspension  bridge,  giving  free  access  to  the  park. 
He  could  hardly  believe  his  good  luck.  Sending 
back  word  to  his  captain  of  what  he  had  dis- 
covered, he  hastened  to  secure  a  footing  among 
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the  trees  of  the  park.    The  rest  of  the  company, 

and  after  it  the  greater  part  of  the  battalion, 

stole  across  the  bridge  into  the  trees,  and  then 

the  word  was  given  to  advance.    The  chateau 

was  taken  with  a  rush.    Surprised  by  an  attack 

from  a  quarter  which  they  thought  quite  secure, 

some  of  the  Corsicans  were  bayoneted,  about  a 

hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  the  rest  fled  into 

the  town.     Pressing  down  through  the  streets, 

the  Gcmans  took  the  defenders  of  the  barricade 

in  reverse,  and  the  bridge  was 

captured.     By  one  o'clock  the 

Germans  held  the  town.     To 

the  eastward  the  heads  of  their 

columns  had  reached  Villers-la- 

Ville  and  the  woods  towards 

Magny. 

Between  one  and  two  o'clock 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  fight 
on     the    south    side    of    the 
Ognon.     Then  Bourbaki  and 
Clinchant,  the  commander  of 
the    20th    corps,    rode  up  by 
Magny  and  directed  a  general 
attack  upon  the  positions  held 
by   the  Germans.     Two  divi- 
sions moved  against  their  left, 
while  a  third  pushed  forward 
to  attempt   the  recapture   of 
Villersexel.  Further  down  the 
river,    at    Pont-sur-Ognon,  a 
division   of     the    i8th    corps 
crossed  to  the    south  side    of 
the  stream  to  support  its  com- 
rades  of   the   20th   in    their 
attack  on  Villersexel.     It  was 
1^    cn&manded  by  Admiral  Pen- 
W,  a  brave  Breton    sailor, 
^  that  day  showed  himself 
^  good     general.      Between 
^  and  four  o'clock  Villers- 
I^ViDewas  captured.     It  was  a  strong  position  : 
the  village,  with  a  wood  close  beside  it,  stands 
^  tbe  crest  of  a  long,  gentle  slope — a  natural 
<facis,  like  that  which  made  the  attack  of  St. 
^vat  so  terrible  for  the  Prussian  Guard  on 
August  18th.    Now,  covered  as  it  was  with  deep 
^,  this  long  slope  gave  the  garrison  of  the 
village  a  splendid  field  of  fire.     Nevertheless. 
^[erot's    brigade    of   two    battalions    of    the 
'itobiles  of  the  Jura  moved  steadily  to  the  at- 
^  a  battalion  deployed  on  each  side  of  the 
'oad,  the  general  on  horseback  between  them, 
quiedy  «gnalling,  now  to  one,  now  to  the  other, 
with  his  JU^j  escaping  the  balls  that  whistled 


round  him  as  it  by  a  miracle.  But,  bravely  as  it 
was  made,  this  front  attack  would  probably  have 
failed  if  it  had  not  been  combined  with  a  turn- 
ing movement  against  the  left  of  the  village  by 
Polignac's  brigade.  Under  this  double  attack 
the  Germans  gave  way. 

But  they  had  a  further  reason  for  not  making 
a  prolonged  or  desperate  defence  of  this  part  of 
the  position.  Werder  was  now  aware  that  he 
had  in  his  front  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
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the  three  divisions  of  Clinchant 's  corps  and  one 
of  Billot's.  True,  all  these  troops  were  not 
actually  engaged,  but  they  could  come  into 
action  very  soon.  Further  east,  the  24th  corps, 
under  de  Bressolles,  was  marching  by  the  villages 
of  Grammont,  Georfans,  and  Villeche\Teux — a 
movement  which  outflanked  the  whole  German 
position.  Bressolles,  with  a  woeful  lack  of  in- 
itiative, was  marching  quietly  to  the  points 
assigned  to  him  in  the  general  order  for  the 
advance  of  the  army  on  the  9th.  He  could  hear 
the  cannon  thundering  away  to  his  left,  but  only 
four  companies  of  one  of  his  battalions  marched 
towards  the  fight  and  took  some  part  in  it.   Had 
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de  Bressolles  pushed  boldly  in  behind  Werder*s 
kft»  the  battle  might  have  been,  not  a  defeat^ 
but  a  disaster  for  the  Germans.  Werder,  used 
as  he  was  to  the  German  habit  of  each  corps 
commander  moving  at  once  to  the  help  of  a 
comrade  who  was  actually  engaged  in  a  battle, 
evidently  expected  some  such  movement  on  his 
left  ;  and,  seeing  that  the  French  were  making 
a  goo4  tight  of  it  I  and  that  there  were  nowhere 
signs  of  that  collapse  of  the  new  levies  on  which 


in  Africa  and  in  Italy,  was  well  up  to  the  frfl 
When  the  mobiles  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
\'osges  began  to  fall  back  under  the  heavy  fire 
that  met  them  as  they  advanced  against  the 
park^  Bourbaki  pushed  through  thera,  and,  sv 
in  hand^  placed  himself  at  their  head.  **  A 
rinfantcrie  /  '*  he  called  out.  "  Stand  by 
Have  French  soldiers  forgotten  how  to  chargd 
And  they  rallied  and  dashed  forw^ard  with 
shout  of  *'  Vive  la  France  !  Vive  la  Repubh'qm 
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fce  had  counted,  he  sent  an  order  between  three 
and  four  o'clock  to  withdraw  all  the  troops  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  except  those  actually 
holding  Viilersexel.  His  guns  retired  partly  by 
the  stone  bridge  in  the  town,  but  mostly  by 
the  temporary  bridges  at  Aillevans, 

Then  the  French  attack  came  rolling  on  to 
the  boundary  walls  of  the  park  and  the  outlying 
houses  of  the  town.  A  little  after  four  the  sun 
had  set,  and  the  attack  on  Viilersexel  began 
amid  the  gathering  twilight  of  the  winter  even- 
ing. But  the  sky  was  clear,  the  stars  began  to 
come  out^  and  the  moon,  near  the  fu!l,  shining 
i>n  the  snow  gave  light  enough  to  continue  the 
struggle.  Bourbaki,  flushed  with  something  of 
the  old  eagerness  which  had  made  him  famous 


One  of  Clinchant's  divisions  was  attaci^i 
the  town.  Admiral  Penhoat's  battalions  w 
on  their  way  with  the  bayonet  into  the  park 
and  attacked  the  chateau.  The  Germans  set  it 
on  fire  as  they  gave  way.  But  the  victors 
arrived  in  time  to  extinguish  the  flames  and 
to  rescue  the  French  prisoners  made  earlier  in 
the  day. 

It  was  alter  six  o'clock,  but  the  fight  was  no* 
over  vet.  On  the  north  bank  the  cannon  wcfif 
silent  J  but  in  the  town,  at  the  end  of  eN'cO 
street,  Frenchmen  and  Germans  were  firing  int*^ 
each  other  at  close  quarters,  or  fighting  hand-to- 
hand  with  the  bayonet.  Several  houses  were 
on  fire,  and  the  struggle  was  becoming  a  fi^r^ 
one,  in  which  there  was  very  little  thought  ^ 
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quarter.  At  one  point,  as  the  French  pushed 
into  the  courtyard  of  a  house  held  by  the 
Germans,  an  officer  appeared  at  one  of  the 
windows,  and,  raising  his  hand,  said  something. 
All  that  the  French  heard  was  the  word  ^^pru 
sonnier  "  /  but  they  concluded,  perhaps  incor- 
rectly, that  he  was  asking  to  be  allowed  to 
surrender  with  his  garrison.  The  French  captain 
ordered  the  **  Cease  fire,"  and  entered  the  court- 
yard. The  next  moment  he  and  several  of  hi^ 
men  fell  under  a  volley  from  the  windows.  The 
whole  may  have  been  one  of  those  unfortunate 
mistakes  which  occur  in  all  wars.  But  the 
Frenchmen  thought  it  was  a  piece  of  murderous 
treachery.  Faggots  soaked  with  tar  were  brought 
up,  under  a  heavy  fire;  they  were  piled  up 
against  the  door  and  walls  of  the  house  and 
ignited,  and  not  a  man  of  the  German  garrison 
came  out  of  the  house  alive.  It  was  Bazeilles 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

Nine  German  battalions  held  the  town — 
Landwehr  men  from  the  eastern  provinces, 
Poles,  and  Pomeranians  —  determined  men, 
mostly  about  thirty  years  of  age,  coming  of  good 
fighting  races,  and  veterans  of  the  war  of  1866. 
Outnumbered  as  they  were,  they  made  a  dogged 
resistance.  Towards  seven  o'clock  four  Land- 
wehr battalions  tried  to  retake  the  chateau. 
They  actually  got  possession  of  the  lower  floor, 
but  the  French  held  out  in  the  basement  cellars 
and  in  the  upper  stories.  There  was  a  hard 
fight  in  corridors  and  on  staircases—here  with 
crossed  bayonets,  there  with  the  rifle,  firing 
through  holes  cut  in  floors  and  ceilings.  The 
chateau  at  last  took  fire,  and  both  parties  had  to 
abandon  it.  Colonel  von  Krane,  who  led  the 
attack,  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  off  and 
burned  to  death.  By  the  light  of  the  blazing 
building  the  Germans  were  driven  back  into  the 
streets  of  the  town.  At  ten  they  broke  into  the 
park  again,  only  to  be  once  more  repulsed. 
Gradually  the  fight  became  confined  to  the 
streets  near  the  bridge,  where  both  sides  fought 
behind  barricades  rapidly  improvised,  by  the 
French  to  secure  the  ground  they  had  won,  by 
the  Germans  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
streets  and  the  little  square  near  the  bridge  end. 

For  three  hours,  from  ten  till  after  one,  this 
desperate  street-fight  went  on  by  the  light  of 
blazing  houses.  In  narrow  lanes,  in  courtyards, 
inside  the  houses,  men  fought  hand-to-hand. 
It  was  one  of  the  hottest  fights  in  the  whole 
war.  Strangely  enough,  both  sides  seemed  to 
think  only  of  pushing  new  forces  directly  into 
the  narrow  space  where  the  battle  was  raging — 


the  Germans  by  the  stone  bridge  from  the 
north  bank,  the  French  by  the  streets  leading 
to  the  park.  Neither  party  tried  to  push  round 
beyond  the  town  and  enter  it  from  other  points ; 
and  outside  the  streets  the  troops  not  actually 
engaged  listened  to  the  din  that  rose  from  the 
little  town,  and  watched  the  flames  that  shot 
up  from  the  blazing  chiteau  and  the  burning 
houses — flames  in  which  many  of  the  wounded 
were  destroyed.  One  of  the  horrors  of  the  fight 
was  the  smell  of  burning  flesh  in  the  crowded 
lanes. 

It  was  between  one  and  two  in  the  morning 
of  the  loth  when  the  Germans  at  last  let  go' 
their  hold  of  the  town  and  retired  across  the 
stone  bridge.  General  Billot  watched  the  fight 
from  the  ground  he  had  held  all  day  on  the 
north  side.  The  Marquis  de  Grammont  stood 
beside  him,  in  the  light  of  the  flames  that  still 
rose  from  the  ruins  of  his  home  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  He  offered  the  general  to 
guide  through  the  darkness  a  column  which 
could  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Germans  and  cut 
off  their  retreat,  but  his  proposal  was  rejected. 
It  was  felt  at  the  moment  that  enough  had  been 
done.  A  victory  had  been  won,  and  there  was 
no  disposition  to  run  further  risks  in  the  hope 
of  still  greater  results. 

When  the  chateau  was  recaptured  by  the 
French  about  seven  oVlock,  M.  de  Serres,  Gam- 
betta's  delegate,  rode  back  to  the  point  near 
Rou^emont  (more  than  five  miles  from  Viller- 
sexel),  to  which  the  field-telegraph  had  been 
brought  up,  and  thence,  a  little  before  8  p.m., 
he  telegraphed  to  the  Government  at  Bordeaux  : 

'*  The  battle  ended  at  seven  p.m.  The  night 
prevents  us  from  estimating  the  importance  of 
our  victor}\  The  general  commanding-in-chief 
bivouacs  in  the  centre  of  the  battlefield,  and 
the  army  has  occupied  all  the  positions  assigned 
to  it  in  the  general  orders  for  the  march  issued 
yesterday.  Villersexel,  the  key  of  the  position^ 
was  stormed  to  the  cr^'  of  *  Vive  la  France! 
Vive  la  Repuhlique  /  *  *■ 

The  Government  telegraphed  its  congratu- 
lations to  Bourbaki.  He  received  them  while 
the  night  battle  was  still  going  on.  De  Serres, 
in  his  eagerness  to  send  the  good  news,  had  said 
that  the  battle  ended  at  seven.  It  continued 
for  something  more  than  six  hours  after  that. 

The  Prussian  staff  made  a  more  serious  mis- 
take in  its  report.  It  declared  that  Werder  had 
held  his  own  **  against  the  i8th  and  20th  corps 
and  part  of  the  24th."  But  neither  the  i8th 
nor  the  20th  brought  all  its  troops  into  action 
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(though    doubtless   their    being    near   the   field 

influenced  the  result)  ;  and  as  for  the  "part  of 

the  24th/*  it  amounted  to  only  four  companies. 

It    is   not  easy   to   say   how   many  troops  were 

actually  engaged  in  the  fight  from  first  to  last. 

Probably  Werder    had    about   20,000    men  in 

and  near  Villersexel,  on  both  sides  of  the  river^ 

of  which   about    12,000  were  serioysly  engagud. 

Bourbaki    had    about    50,000   in   the  J  8th   and 

20ih  corps,  and  20,000  more  in  the  24th  on  his 

extreme    right.     But   of  these   20,000   not    500 

were  engaged,  and  of  the  50,000  about  half  must 

have  been  in  action  at  one  time  or  another.     In 

the  fighting   in  the   town   and   the   park   after 

sundown    there    were    about    7,000    or    8,000 

Germans  against  9,000  French.     Everywhere^ — 

except,  perhaps,  in  Billot^s  fight  against  Von  der 

Golz,    where   the   opposing    forces   were   about 

even — the  advantage  of  numbers  was  on  the  side 

of  the  French  ;  but  tliey  were  mostly  new  levies, 

^d  they  had  to  expel  a  veteran  enemy  from  a 

very  strong  position.     The  mobiles  and  volun- 

luers  who  fought  their  way  through  the  streets 

of  V'iUersexel  were  brave  soldiers,  and  Bourbaki 

might    well    build    high    hopes    upon    this    first 

battle  in  his  campaign  for  the  relief  of  Belfcirt. 

Considering  how  much  street -fighting  there 
was  in  the  evening  and  night,  the  losses  were 
oot  heavy.     The  Germans  admitted  a  loss   of 


over  six  hundred  men,  the  French  about  seven 
hundred.  The  Germans  carried  away  some 
hundreds  of  French  prisoners  with  them.  Of 
the  townspeople  of  Villersexel  only  one  is  known 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  fight,  and  he  was  a 
Polish  refugee,  Felix  Komanowski,  who  had  set- 
tled at  Villersexel  after  lighting  in  the  Polish 
insurrection  of  1803,  He  shouldered  a  rifle  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  and  was  un wounded  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  part 
of  the  time  he  was  firing  at  his  own  fellow- 
countr)nnen  of  the  Polish  provinces  of  Prussia, 

To  win  a  battle  is  one  thing  ;  to  reap  the 
full  fruits  of  victory  is  another.  Time  was 
al! -important  to  Bourbaki  if  his  enterprise  was 
to  have  any  chance  of  success.  Yet,  instead  of 
pressing  Werder  with  all  his  available  forces 
next  day,  and  driving  him  northwards  away  ■ 
from  the  roads  leading  to  Belfort,  he  lost 
precious  hours  and  days  in  hesitation,  only  to 
find,  when  at  last  he  resumed  his  advance,  that 
the  Germans,  largely  reinforced,  were  ready  once  _ 
more  to  throw  themselves  across  his  path.  The  ■ 
victory  of  Villersexel  was  almost  the  last  flicker 
of  hope  for  France.  Htricourt,  MontbcHard,  and 
Pontarlier  witnessed  the  collapse  of  the  daring 
plan,  the  execution  of  which  had  been  so  weP 
begun  in  the  hard  fighting  tlirough  the  short 
winter  day  and  the  long  night  at  Villersexel 
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MANY  deeds  qf, daring  done  during  the 
War  of  1812  are  remembered  in  the 
history  of.  North  America.  Indeed, 
the  bitter,  struggle  between  the 
Americans  and  Canadians  was  rich  in  brilliant 
exploits,  either  side  having  to  its  credit  a 
number  of  memorable  .  events.  The  needless 
conflict,  which  began  about  nothing  and  ended 
in  nothing,  caused  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  to 
be  harboured  at  the  time  in  the  hearts  of  both 
parties  to  the  quarrel. .  But,  fortunately,  that 
bitterness  has  quite  died  away  ;  and,  although 
the  two  halves  of  the  great  continent  occa- 
sionally do  look  a  little  black  the  one  at  the 
other,  the  difference  is  merely  a  family  one,  with 
small  chance,  indeed,  of  growing  into  anything 
more  serious  than  a  scowl. 

The  War  of  1812  furnishes  a  rich  field  for  the 
student  of  independent  and  disconnected  fight- 
ing. It  was  more  or  less  a  guerilla  war  from 
start  to  finish.  Small  bands  of  soldiers  did 
wonders.  Battles  were  fought  with  such  de- 
termination and  bitterness  that  the  killed  and 
wounded  were  desperately  out  of  proportion  to 
the  number  of  soldiers  engaged.  The  troops  of 
both  sides  were  born  riflemen,  never  wasting  a 
shot  and  always  shooting  to  kill.  Many  engage- 
ments took  place  in  the  woods,  and  the  Indians, 
who  served  on  the  Canadian  side,  were  as  ever 
ruthless  and  cruel.  There  can  be  no  gainsaying 
that  America  had  good  ground  to  complain  of 
the  red  man's  doings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Canadians  found  themselves  obliged  to  defend 
their  homes  against  powerful  armies  of  invasion. 
No  help  could  be  looked  for  from  across  the 
Atlantic,  for  the  United  Kingdom  had  to  grapple 
with  the  greatest  danger  she  ever  encountered 
in  all  her  history.  During  the  years  the  War  of 
1 81 2  was  dragging  its  course,  Britain  got  ready 
to  meet  Napoleon,  met  him,  and  fought  the 
battle   of  Waterloo.     Canada,   meagrely   popu- 


lated, was  thrown  on  her  own  resources.  Against 
her  she  had  a  great  Union,  practically  unlimited 
as  to  territory',  money,  and  men.  She  therefore 
had  to  use  every  card  in  her  hand,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  cards  was  the  Indian.  Under 
Tecumseh  and  the  younger  Brant  the  red  man 
fought  with  all  his  wonted  cunning. 

This  article  deals  with  the  exploits  of  Laura 
Secord,  the  Glengarries,  and  the  great  Shawnee 
chief  Tecumseh.  That  these  feats  were  all  per- 
formed for  the  Canadians  is  in  no  way  implying 
that  thei  records  ot  the  United  States  army 
are  barren  in  daring  deeds  successfully  carried 
through.  On  most  occasions  the  Americans 
fought  with  dash,  and  their  greatest  successes 
were  made  when  matters  looked  blackest  for 
them. 

Laura  Secord's  name  is  revered  by  the  Cana- 
dians in  much  the  same  way  as  is  that  of  Grace 
Darling  in  England,  or,  still  better  illustration, 
for  each  was  concerned  in  war,  Jeanne  d'Arc  in 
the  land  of  "  dame  and  dance."  Of  her  deed 
the  verse-writers  of  Canada,  and  they  are  many, 
have,  one  may  say  without  exception,  spun  their 
rhymes  ;  and  no  history  of  the  wonderful  north - 
land  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Canadians  did 
it  fail  to  mention  her  name  and  chronicle  her 
heroism.  Tales  have  been  told,  dramas  woven, 
songs  sung  to  her  honour  ;  and  as  time  goes  on, 
her  memory  is  surely  destined  to  be  kept  green  by 
the  warm-hearted  people  of  the  great  Dominion. 
For  with  heroic  determination  she  pressed 
stoutly  on  through  dark  woods  and  across 
swollen  streams  to  save  the  little  army  of 
Canadians  from  surprise  and  annihilation. 

Mrs.  Laura  Secbrd  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Ingersoll,  a  United  Empire  Loyalist  who  re- 
moved from  the  United  States  to  Canada  after 
the  war  for  independence  and  founded  Ingersoll, 
now  a  flourishing  town  of  some  five  thousand 
inhabitants.     Laura  married  Mr.  James  Secord, 
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9urbrrak  of  the  War  of  1812  the  two 
in  Ouetrnsion  en  the  banks  of  the 
Wlien  news  caine  tn  the  Cana- 
an  army    for    invasioti    was    being 
l^he  opposite  bank,  James  Secord,  like 
Able   to  be;ir  arms,  volunteered 
ICC  ot  his  country.     He  ranked  as 
the  first  decisive  battle,  Queenston 
fought.      That    he   bore   himself 
fought  with  all   his  might   there 
xting,  for  towards  the  end  of  the 
rife  l.aura»  a^  she  picked  her  way 
wounded  and  dead— while  the  war- 
ihc  frenzied  red  men  still  rang  from 
where  the  invaders  were  dinging  to 


came  into  her  possession,  her  husband  was  still  a 
cripple,  and  she  herself  determined  to  risk  all 
and  make  the  long  journey-  alone. 

The  battle  of  Queenston  Heights — ^a  decisive 
Canadian  victory — cleared  the  Americans  out  of 
Canada,  but  in  the  spring  of  1813  they  obtained 
possession  of  a  strip  of  territorj'  along  the 
Niagara  riv^er,  Queenston  and,  of  course,  the 
Secord*s  home  lay  inside  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  Americans,  and  James  Secord  and  his 
faithful  wife  wxre  cut  off  from  all  communicatmi^ 
with  the  Canadian  army.  General  Dearbor 
leader  of  the  American  army,  had  secured  a 
firm  footing  on  Canadian  soil.  Once  safely 
across  the  frontier,  he  attempted  to  drive  his 
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the  rock,  with  above  the  savages  and 

imnrling  river — she  came  upon  her 

'"  -    "mong   the  dead    as  one   dead. 

i  the  wounded  volunteer  into 

er  wa^*  with  as  great  speed 

jM    allow    tn   their    house. 

^  found  that,  although  he  had  received 

\%  he   mill   breathed.     All 

»od  and  tended    him,  and 

the  secret  of  the  invading  army 


army  like  a  wedge  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  but  the  Canadians  fought  fiercely.  For 
them  ever\*thing  was  at  stake.  Indeed,  this  \\m 
was  carried  on  more  like  a  war  f)i  extermination 
than  a  fair  fight  such  as  one  would  expect 
tween  two  peoples  speaking  the  same  tongue 
Devastation  and  rapine  everv'where,  neither  side 
having  a  monopoly  of  the  blame  ;  v" 
strads,  creeps  were  all  g'ven  over  t 
and  the  capital  of  each  country  was  in  tuta 
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burnt.  It  was  a  cruel,  heartless,  revengeful 
War. 

In  his  attempt  to  penetrate  the  country,  Dear- 
bom  met  for  a  time  with  success ;  but  at  length 
the  Canadians  managed  to  check  him  at  two  or 
three  points,  and  forced  him  to  retire  to  the 
Niagara  again.  This  caused  much  dissatisfaction 
in  the  United  States,  for  Dearborn's  army  was 
considered  quite  large  enough  for  the  enterprise, 
and  the  general  found  himself  likely  to  be 
superseded  in  command  should  he  not  without 
loss  of  time  pick  up  the  evacuated  territory  and 
continue  to  advance  instead  of  to  retreat.  Not 
only  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
soldiers  themselves  considered  that  there  had 
been  no  cause  for  such  a  right-about-face,  and 
were  eager  to  get  away  from  the  river,  on  whose 
banks  they  seemed  destined  to  linger.  Retreat- 
ing, the  Americans  were,  to  be  sure,  pressed 
closely  by  the  Canadians,  who,  although  scarcely 
strong  enough  to  attack,  hastened  to  take  pos- 
session of  all  the  strategical  points  in  the  countr)' 
evacuated  by  General  Dearborn.  In  doing  this 
a  body  of  the  Canadians,  commanded  by  Fitz- 
Gibbon,  a  light-hearted  Irishman  who  played  an 
energetic  and  not  altogether  unhumorous  part 
in  the  war,  entrenched  themselves  at  De  Cou's 
house,  a  spot  commanding  a  number  of  high- 
ways leading  into  the  interior  of  Canada.  Until 
FitzGibbon  and  his  men  were  driven  from  their 
stronghold,  Dearborn  could  not  move.  Once 
De  Cou's  house  was  stormed  and  burnt,  a  high- 
way into  the  heart  of  Canada  would  be  throw^n 
open  before  the  invaders.  Dearborn  planned  to 
surprise  FitzGibbon.  For  this  purpose  Colonel 
Boerstler  was  given  command  of  600  men,  in- 
cluding fifty  cavalry  and  two  field-guns,  and  with 
the  utmost  secrecy,  as  he  thought  at  the  time, 
marched  off  through  the  bush  for  De  Cou's. 

As  a  reward  for  the  valiant  part  he  had  played 
at  the  battle  of  Ouecnston  Heights,  James  Secord 
had  been  granted  by  the  Canadian  Government 
a  small  tract  of  land,  which  lay  some  distance 
outside  of  the  village  of  Queenston.  On  the 
farm  he  and  his  wife  lived,  himself  crippled  and 
sorely  distressed  ;  and  to  their  house,  on  the 
evening  of  the  22nd  of  June,  1X13,  came  two 
American  officers,  who  demanded  food.  While 
awaiting  for  or  partaking  of  this,  they  fell  to 
discussing  the  situation  and  Dearborn's  plans, 
and,  most  imprudently  as  it  turned  out,  carried 
on  their  conversation  in  a  tone  of  voice  loud 
enough  for  Mrs.  Secord,  who  was  waiting  on 
them  at  table,  to  overhear  everything  they  said. 
Soldier^s  wife  that  she  was,  and  patriotic  Canadian 


as  well,  she  quickly  guessed  that  some  de- 
cisive move  against  her  country's  troops  was 
meditated,  and  she  paid  careful  but  cautious 
attention  to  everything  that  passed  between  her 
two  unbidden  guests.  When  they  had  finished 
their  meal  and  departed,  Laura  Secord  repetted 
to  her  husband  all  that  she  had  heard,  and  he 
agreed  with  her  that  an  attempt  to  surprise  the 
Canadians  would  certainly  be  made.  If  the 
surprise  succeeded,  the  whole  of  western  Canada 
must  fall.  That  night  the  husband  and  wife 
discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  situation,  and, 
the  husband  being  unable  to  leave  the  house, 
the  wife  decided  to  make  an  attempt  to  steal 
through  the  American  lines,  and  thread,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  twenty  miles  of  bush  to  warn 
FitzGibbon  of  his  great  danger. 

Laura  Secord  arose  at  dawn.  She  had  planned 
every  step  of  her  journey  and  arranged  the 
strategy  by  which  she  hoped  to  pass  the  vigilant 
pickets,  whom  the  American  general  had  thrown 
out  at  the  skirt  of  the  woods  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  just  such  enterprises  as  she 
had  undertaken.  Dressing  herself  only  in  a 
jacket  and  short  flannel  skirt  and  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  she  took  her  milking  pail  lo  one 
hand,  her  three-legged  milking  stool  in  the 
other,  and  set  out  to  where  her  cow  was  lying, 
not  yet  having  arisen  from  her  night's  sleep.  As 
soon  as  she  quitted  the  house,  she  beheld  the 
pickets  at  their  stations  all  alert  with  the  vigil- 
ance of  a  coming  crisis.  She  had  not  gone  a 
rod  from  her  house  before  the  soldiers  detected 
her.  and,  although  they  would  know  that,  on  a 
farm,  woman's  first  duty  is  to  milk  the  cow 
(it  takes  precedence  over  everything,  the  object 
being  to  allow  the  beast  to  eat  her  fill  before 
the  scorching  heat  of  day  and  the  swarms 
of  flies  drive  her  to  take  shelter  under  a  tree), 
they  still  kept  strict  watch  over  her  actions. 

But  to  all  outward  appearances  the  good 
woman's  only  ambition  was  to  get  the  milking 
over  as  soon  as  possible,  for  she  walked  straight 
to  the  cow  and,  causing  her  to  arise,  set  down 
pail  and  stool,  and  commenced  to  milk.  The 
beast  had  always  been  a  quiet  one,  but  this 
morning  something  was  wrong.  The  soldiers, 
as  they  looked  on,  saw  the  animal  kick  over  the 
pail  and  run  a  short  distance  towards  the. woods 
before  being  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  en- 
treaties of  the  farmer's  wife.  Again  Mrs.  Secord 
settled  down  to  milk,  and  again  the  cow  kicked 
over  the  pail  and  ran  still  nearer  to  the  dark 
forest.  One  of  the  Americans,  no  doubt  himself 
born  and  bred  on   a   rich  New  England  farm 
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»ften  kicked  and  run,  sauntered 
lis  assistance  ;  but  Mrs.  Secord 
mination  to  master  the  brute 
low  her  about  all  day.    Then 

once  more  slily  pinched  the 
.  In  this  way,  by  short  and 
11  under  the  observation  of  the 

completely  befooled  pickets, 
iroman  reached  the  edge  of  the 
the  wood,  far  into  the  wood, 
nough  into  the  wood  for  the 

ped  to  her  feet.  Flinging  pail 
she  darted  into  the  deepest 
t  as  her  bare  feet  would  carry 
hing  but  a  vague  knowledge 
land  and  the  way,  made  off  to 
IS  and  their  faithful  allies  the 
:h  of  a  foe. 

e  never  traversed  a  Canadian 
mt  a  poor  conception  of  the 
re  encountered  even  in  a  short 
rord*s  journey  was  both  a  long 
le.  For  half  her  distance  she 
:oming  upon  American  scout- 
ckets  (the  Americans  held  the 
distance  around  Queenston) ; 
many  creeping  animals  lay  in 
that  a  woman  with  bare  feet 

encounter.  On  her  journey 
Secord  met  with  a  thousand 
lents. 

)eech  roots  raised  their  gnarled 
;  through  the  soil ;  fallen  trees, 
:s  held  up  as  if,  like  a  drowning 

help,  lay  at  every  angle  to  be 
best  she  could ;  tangled  clumps 
bby  thorn,  interwoven  under- 
jrasses,  and  limbs  of  standing 
»he  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
^in  and  again  she  was  under 
driving  the  rattlesnakes  from 
ng  at  them  with  a  goad  which 
e  purpose.     (Those  venomous 

to  be  found  in  great  numbers 
brmed  by  Lakes  Ontario  and 
igara  River,  the  scene  of  the 
exploit,  and  in  the  month  of 
ive.)  But  without  pausing  or 
m  momentary  heed  to  the 
jm  to  her  home  which  must 

surged  upon  her,  she  pressed 
*ned  by  the  long  winter's  frost, 

her  feet,  the  gloomy  closeness 
using  the  perspiration  to  run 


from  her  brow  ;  down  into  deep  gullies  she 
passed  and  up  their  steep  sides  again,  over  rocks^ 
through  morasses  and  cold  spring  swamps,  across 
rstpid  streams  on  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  keep- 
ing an  anxious  look-out  in  front  of  her  for  signs 
of  friend  or  foe. 

Night  falls  early  in  the  woods.  Dimness  in 
the  clearing  is  blackness  under  the  interlocked 
branches  of  the  forest.  Owls  began  to  hoot 
from  the  tree-tops  and  to  flit  past  her  with  the 
soft  rustle  of  ghosts ;  strange  sounds  awakened 
on  the  air ;  warm,  sweet,  enervating  smells  oozed 
from  the  ground  where  lay  the  leaves  of  ages; 
the  whip-poor-will  cried  sharply  and  clear.  The 
passage  through  the  woods  had  been  terribly 
trying  to  her,  and  during  the  last  part  of  the 
journey  she  made  but  little  progress.  Her  cloth- 
ing was  torn,  her  feet  blistered  and  bleeding, 
and  her  strength  all  but  left  her.  So  it  was  that 
when,  with  whoop  and  spring,  a  band  of  Indians 
pounced  upon  her,  she  could  not  have  been 
entirely  unthankful  that  at  length  her"  long 
journey  was  ended  for  weal  or  woe.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  Indians  were  allies  of  the  Cana- 
dians ;  and  Laura  Secord,  woefully  bedraggled, 
was  carried  before  the  commander,  FitzGibbon. 
He  heard  her  story,  and  had  her  carefully  at- 
tended to,  for  she  was  in  sore  straits. 

FitzGibbon  and  his  Indian  allies  acted  with 
promptitude  and  decision,  and  the  result  of 
Laura  Secord's  remarkable  journey  through  the 
woods  was  the  complete  discomfort  of  the 
American  army.  FitzGibbon  captured  ever>' 
man  and  officer. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  Canada  he 
visited  Mrs.  Secord,  then  an  old,  old  lady ;  and  a 
few  days  later  she  received  a  handsome  present 
from  the  heir  to  the  Throne  of  England. 

THE   GLENGARRIES  AT   GGDENSBURGH. 

The  storming  of  the  old  French  fort  Presen- 
tation at  Ogdensburgh  must  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  daring  exploits 
of  the  War  of  1812.  The  business  was  coolly 
planned,  and  carried  out  with  irresistible  dash. 
But  then,  what  but  valour  and  dash  could  be 
expected  from  men  who  had  inherited  the  ver\' 
spirit  of  self-reliant  bravery  from  the  same 
sources  as  they  had  inherited  their  sturdy 
frames  and  determined,  if  fier}- ,  tempers  ?  High- 
landers of  the  real  fighting  stock,  heirs  to  the 
deeds  of  a  long  line  of  valiant  warriors,  many  of 
them  the  direct  descendants  of  those  hot-headed 
mountain  men  who  poured  down  from  the  hills  to 
be  scattered  at  CuUoden,  and  who,  for  their  failure 
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to  win  or  to  fall,  were  transported  to  the  shore 
of  the  then  savage  continent,  North  America. 
The  sons  of  those  who  had  fought  at  Cullodeu 
again  fought  a  hapless  tight  against  Washington 
in  his  struggle  for  freedom,  and  when  the  war 
for  independence  ended  they  left  their  all  in  the 
United  States  and  journeyed  to  Canada  rather 
than  live  under  any  flag  but  the  Union  Jack. 
It  was  these  men  and  their  sons  that  stormed 
Ogdensburgh. 

Anticipating  the  arrival  of  many  United 
Empire  Loyalists — as  those  were  called  who 
quitted  the  United  States  after  the  struggle 
for  independence — the  Government  of  Canada 
set  aside  a  large  tract  of  land  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  county  of 
Glengarr}'  these  Highlanders  made  their  houses, 
taking  up  farms,  and  by  their  industry'  soon 
turned  that  part  into  the  garden  spot  of  Canada. 
They  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
were  as  successful  civilians  as  they  had  been 
brave  soldiers. 

To  the  settlement  thus  formed,  about  1803 
came  a  ver}^  welcome  addition*  When  peace 
with  France  was  patched  up  in  the  first  years 
of  this  centur}',  the  authorities  in  England, 
believing  that  war  had  run  its  course  for  a 
time,  disbanded  a  number  of  splendid  regiments. 
Among  these  was  a  Highland  regiment,  Roman 
Catholics  all  ;  a  regiment  that  had  been  raised 
for  Continental  service  by  the  individual  exer- 
tions of  a  priest,  Alexander  Macdonnell,  of  Glen 
Urquhart.  He  was  a  fighting  clergyman,  one 
of  the  old  sort,  who  could  with  equal  faith  lead 
his  flock  in  prayer  or  into  battle.  In  the 
regimental  marchings  to  and  fro.  Father  Mac- 
donnell went  with  his  men  as  chaplain  of  the 
corps  with  true  paternal  love  in  his  heart  and 
true  fighting  fire  there  as  well.  The  Treaty  of 
Amiens  signed  and  orders  issued  for  the  dis- 
bandment  of  this  regiment.  Father  Macdonnell 
applied  to  the  British  (jovernment  to  be  allowed 
to  take  his  men  to  Canada.  Not  only  did  he 
obtain  the  desired  permi>^i()n,  but  he  was  also 
given  the  means  for  transportation  ;  and  the 
men  with  their  priest  at  the  head  marched  in 
to  the  highland  >Ltllcnient  of  (ilengarry,  no 
doubt  one  and  all  welcomed  to  the  land  of  the 
maple  and  heaver.  Probablv  when  they  settled 
down  upon  the  bank-i  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
clear  their  farm^  for  the  plough,  they  dreamed 
that  their  fighting  days  were  past  for  ever.  If 
so,  they  were  unf(>rlunately  mistaken. 

The  war  broke  out,  Oueenston  Heights  had 
been  carried  and  retaken,  and  the  harsh  winter 


of  the  northern  zone  of  America  canu 
efliectively  put  an  end  for  a  time 
hostilities.  But  long  before  this  too 
fact,  at  the  first  serious  news  from  W; 
Father  Macdonnell's  fighting  blood 
in  him  and  the  fier}*  cross  was  sent  1 
land.  The  Highlanders  lay  by 
donned  their  tartans,  took  down  t 
swords  from  their  places  on  the  ce 
and  repaired  to  the  renderv'ous  wb 
Geprge  Macdonnell — "  George  the  1 
was  called,  after  the  Highland  mai 
tinguishing  one  of  a  name  from  , 
some  personal  peculiarity — ^was  rea 
the  men  and  lead  them  afterwards 
the  Red  ''  was  a  near  relative  of  the 
a  fighting  Highlander  through  ar 
The  men  he  gathered  around  him 
the  Glengarr}'  Fencibles,  and  durii 
proved  themselves  sore  stumbling-U 
ingenious  and  valiant  Americans. 

The  Glengarries  were  given  a  grea 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  guard,  their  b 
being  at  Prescott,  in  Grenville  Couni 
After  their  long  schooling  against 
trained  troops  of  France,  it  must  h: 
curious  experience  for  these  men  toeii| 
semi-guerilla  fighting  that  took  place : 
of  18 1 2.  On  the  American  side  of  th 
directly  opposite  to  Prescott  is  Qgde 
thriving  place  to  this  day.  Between  tb 
and  the  American  towns  the  St.  Lawn 
at  this  point  quite  a  mile  and  a  quarta 
a  strait  of  beautiful  waves  in  sumn 
mass  of  grinding  ice-floes  in  cut 
and  early  spring.  In  the  depth  C 
it  presents  a  curious  spectacle : 
swept  plain,  glittering  in  the  sqdI 
eeriely  white  under  the  moon,  bit: 
rugged  furrows  and  dotted  here  and: 
air-holes — breathing-places  an  acre  or 
extent,  from  which  ascend,  when  the 
turc  is  very  low,  clouds  of  vapour  a 
huge  caldrons.  The  freezing  over  of 
rivers  of  America  is  a  gradual  proces 
growing  out  from  either  bank  until 
night  the  ice-floes  are  jammed,  thei 
edges  are  joined,  their  giddy  whirlii 
and  the  grinding  roar  is  hushed.  A 
pass  the  ice  becomes  so  thick  that  it 
any  burden  that  man  ever  places  upon 
was  the  river  in  the  month  of  Febniar 

At  Ogdensburgh  stood  an  old  Fr 
and  in  this  fort  a  Captain  Forsyth  held 
with   five   hundred    American   soldie 
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proportionate  number  of  artillery.  Early  in 
February,  Forsyth,  with  a  small  company  at 
his  back,  had  crossed  the  river  late  one  night  on 
a  foraging  expedition.  This  audacious  proceed- 
ing enraged  the  "Glengarries."  Father  Mac- 
donnell  and  "  George  the  Red  "  laid  their  heads 
together.  The  outcome  was  the  order  that 
Ogdensburgh  must  be  stormed,  and  stormed 
without  delay.  The  leader  at  once  set  about 
preparing  for  the  action. 

His  plans  were  as  simple  as  bold.  A  stretch 
of  ice  more  than  a  mile  wide,  offering  no  shelter 
from  shot  or  shell,  lay  between  the  Highlanders 
and  their  foe.  From  the  walls  of  the  fort  eleven 
cannon  looked  over  this  ice-plain.  But  Mac- 
donnell  cared  nothing  for  the  strange  footing,  and 
hoped  to  reach  the  cannon  before  the  cannon 
would  have  time  to  reach  him.  Morning  after 
morning  the  red  leader  marched  his  men  out 
upon  the  frozen  surface  of  the  river,  and  for 
hours  at  a  time  used  the  ice  as  a  drill  ground. 
To  the  Americans  at  Ogdensburgh,  who  at  first 
watched  every  movement  of  their  dangerous 
neighbours,  it  appeared  as  though  Macdonnell 
was  determined  to  keep  his  men  in  thorough 
training  for  the  spring  pampaign.  Not  only  did 
the  Highlandmen  march  and  countermarch, 
but  they  hauled  with  them  a  couple  of  ugly- 
looking  field-guns.  Day  by  day  they  ventured 
farther  but  upon  the  ice  in  their  practice,  until 
the  centre  of  the  river  was  reached  if  not  passed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  February  the  High- 
landers as  usual  turned  out  upon  the  ice.  Four 
hundred  and  eighty  of  them  there  were  all  told, 
and  the  everlasting  two  old  field-pieces  dragging 
behind  them  like  the  tail  of  a  beaver.  From 
the  walls  of  the  fort  at  Ogdensburgh  the  usual 
number  of  soldiers  took  their  places  to  watch 
the  drill.  Captain  Forsyth  himself  watched  the 
spectacle  for  a  time,  but  having  seen  enough  of 
it,  hastened  to  his  breakfast.  As  he  sat  over  his 
meal  an  officer  came  to  him  and  said  that  he 
thought  there  was  something  suspicious  about 
the  looks  of  the  Highlanders  this  morning. 
Forsyth  thought  otherwise,  and  went  on  with 
his  breakfast.  The  junior  officer,  unfortunately 
for  the  Glengarry  men,  felt  uneasy  and  sceptical, 
and  resolved  to  keep  a  suspicious  watch  over  the 
goings-on  on  the  ice.  Not  many  minutes  passed 
before  his  shout  from  the  walls  of  the  fort  caused 
the  soldiers  to  spring  to  their  arms.  The  High- 
land hosts  had  suddenly  rent  asunder,  and  two 
columns  dashed  straight  for  opposite  sides  of  the 
fort. 

**  George  the  Red "  himself  headed   the  left 


wing.  His  men  held  the  ropes  of  the  two  field- 
guns.  Foremost  in  the  right  wing  ran  Captain 
Jenkins,  a  Canadian  bom  and  bred.  On  they 
dashed  for  the  fort,  running  as  fast  as  legs  would 
carry  across  a  frozen  river.  But  half  a  mik  of 
ice  is  a  long,  long  road  to  travel,  and  before  the 
columns  had  progressed  many  hundreds  of  yards 
the  first  cannon-load  of  grape  shot  came  sweeping 
across  the  field  of  ice  to  meet  the  oncoming 
columns.  Another  hundred  yards  forward  and 
the  musket  balls  began  to  drop  in  the  ranks, 
and  men  leaped  into  the  air  to  fall  flat  upon  the 
glittering  ice. 

Macdonnell^s  men  carried  the  guns.  It  was 
the  leader's  plan  to  plunge  into  Ogdensburgh, 
brush  out  of  his  way  any  opposition  that  might 
there  be  offered,  and  plant  the  artillery  in  a 
position  to  fire  into  the  fort  from  the  rear,  in 
this  way  preparing  a  breach  for  Jenkins,  who 
was  to  storm  the  fort  at  the  opposite  side.  But 
Macdonnell  had  not  counted  on  his  movements 
being  so  quickly  discovered,  nor  that  he  would 
encounter  such  obstacles  when  he  approached 
the  bank.  His  men  reached  the  American 
shore,  swept  through  the  village  with  inesist- 
ible  fury ;  but  when  they  reached  the  clioten 
spot  for  planting  the  guns,  the  guns  were  not 
forthcoming.  They  had,  it  turned  out,  beoone 
buried  in  a  great  bank  of  snow  and  ice  that 
skirted  the  marge  of  the  river.  It  took  a  weary 
time  to  hoist  them  out  of  their  helpless  position, 
tumble  them  up  the  river  bank,  and  plant  them 
in  a  commanding  position.  Meanwhile  the 
Americans,  rare  marksmen  and  cool  fellows,  did 
not  let  the  minutes  slip  unprofitably  by. 

While  Macdonnell's  men  were  floundering  in 
the  snowdrift,  poor  Jenkins  and  his  band  were 
having  a  very  bad  time  of  it.  No  sooner  had 
he  started  forward  than  seven  cannon  were 
pointed  at  him,  and  the  grape  played  havoc  with 
his  men,  momentarily  throwing  them  into  con- 
fusion. He  himself  had  his  left  arm  shattered 
by  the  very  first  shot  from  the  fort,  but  calling 
bravely  to  his  men  they  all  sprang  forward. 
However,  they  had  not  gone  many  yards  before 
a  second  shot  struck  the  leader,  this  time  on  the 
right  arm,  completely  disabling  that  also.  Not- 
withstanding his  terrible  wounds — his  left  arm 
had  to  be  amputated  and  his  right  was  never 
afterwards  of  any  use  to  him,  although  it  hung 
by  his  side — the  gallant  Canadian  pressed  stoutly 
forward  to  inspire  his  men,  but  at  length  fell  ex- 
hausted on  the  ice  from  loss  of  blood.  His  men, 
however,  never  lost  heart.  Leaving  their  com- 
mander where  he  lay,  they  breasted  the  fire  firom 
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d  up  the  bank,  formed  in 
:harged  over  the  breastworks, 
r  bayonets  to  carry  the  day. 
e  *'  George  the  Red  "  got  his 
and  with  a  *'  Hurrah  !  "  both 
le  old  French  fort.  Forsyth, 
red  with  those  men  who  were 
escaping  into  the  woods  that 
:e.  The  Highlanders  secured 
armed  vessels  that  lay  in  the 
quantity  of  stores  across  the 
I  having  destroyed  the  fortifi- 
'anadian  soil. 

loss  in  the  gallant  affair 
killed  and  fifty-two  wounded, 
ick  down  on  the  ice  by  the 


-CHIEF   OF  THE   SHAWNEES. 

oes  where  once  roamed  count- 
few  patches  of  ragged  forests 

a  continent  of  forests  ;  a  few 
ut  not  civilised,  where  once 
any  villages  of  Avigwams  and 
gh  green  branches  and  drifted 
The  triumph  of  the  white 
nerica  has  been  won  by  the 
;ll-nigh  everything  indigenous 
The  very  climate  has  changed. 
>ain,  France,  Holland,  and  our 
m  set  foot  on  American  soil 
e  throat  of  all  things  un- 
i,  wild-flowers,  forests  —  all 
;ed  ;  streams  diverted,  rivers 
set  to  crawl  over  the  face 
lid  bare  to  the  glaring  sun, 
tinent  turned  into  a  second 

most  deplorable  sacrifice  to 
enience  was  the  sacrifice  of 

Children  of  the  Forests, 
randest  figures  in  American 
».  Among  these  Pontiac  and 
It  in  commanding  proportions, 
coincidence  that  both  of  these 
jring  the  years  in  which  their 
re  done,  had  their  wigwams 
lanks  of  the  Detroit  river. 
►m  no  greater  war-chief  ever 
awk,  personally  directed  the 
Fort  Detroit,  then  garrisoned 
,  and  conducted  the  greatest 
led  in  the  history  of  the  red 

the  next  striking  figure  in 
ght  on  the  banks  of  the  same 
5  with  the  British,  whom  his 


great  forerunner  had  attempted  to  expel  from 
American  soil.  As  a  striking  figure  of  the  War 
of  181 2,  this  Tecumseh  may  be  placed  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  hero  of  Queens- 
ton  Heights,  whom  he  knew  and  loved.  Tecum- 
seh was  a  born  leader,  eloquent  in  speech,  lofty 
in  principle,  and  brilliant  in  war.  His  death  in 
the  battle  of  the  Thames  caused  a  thrill  of 
sorrow  to  pass  through  Canada,  sorrow  only  less 
intense  than  that  which  moved  the  Canadians 
when  they  heard  of  the  death  of  Brock  on 
Queenston  Heights. 

Tecumseh,  war-chief  of  the  Shawnees,  was 
born  about  1770.  His  earliest  recollections  were 
of  war,  for  his  people,  turbulent  and  fierce, 
found  themselves  in  unending  trouble  with  the 
Americans.  He  was  twenty  years  old  when 
General  Harmer,  commanding  a  large  body  of 
American  troops,  was  sent  to  punish  his  tribe. 
The  Shawnees  met  the  Americans,  and  the  cruel 
fight  that  resulted  was  altogether  disastrous  to 
the  white  men.  They  were  forced  to  fight  at 
great  disadvantage,  and  finally  had  to  take  to 
heels  to  escape  a  general  massacre.  Next  year 
General  St.  Clair  undertook  to  avenge  Harmer's 
defeat,  and  the  end  of  this  expedition  was  that 
the  Americans  were  again  almost  annihilated. 
This,  of  course,  could  not  last.  The  United 
States  Government,  two  years  later,  fitted  out  ? 
column,  giving  the  command  to  General  Wayne. 
Ample  troops  for  the  war  were  placed  under  the 
general's  care,  and  Wayne  most  effectively  ad- 
ministered the  punishment  which  in  the  pre- 
vious attempts  had  failed  to  be  given.  The 
Shawnees  lost  a  greater  part  of  their  territory' 
and  a  large  number  of  their  best  warriors. 

The  disaster  to  his  people  had  a  curious  effect 
on  the  mind  of  Tecumseh.  At  that  time  a 
young  and  no  doubt  unimportant  buck,  the 
defeat  rankled  in  his  heart  without  in  any  way 
cowing  his  independent  nature.  A  great  hatred 
for  the  Americans  grew  in  his  breast,  and  he 
formed  a  determination  to  overwhelm  them  in 
the  west  and  drive  them  east  of  the  Alleghanies. 
To  do  this  he  saw  clearly  that  he  must  not 
begin  by  leading  one  tribe  to  war  against  the 
soldiers,  but  that  all  Indians  on  the  continent 
must  be  formed  into  a  confederacy  and  made  to 
act  in  concert.  It  was  a  dream  cherished  by 
most  of  the  great  Indian  chiefs,  but  none  set 
about  its  accomplishment  with  clearer  intel- 
ligence and  sterner  determination  to  surmount 
all  obstacles  than  Tecumseh. 

His  resolve  once  formed,  he  without  loss  of 
time  set  out  to  preach  the  cnisadft  ?liciotv\^  >^^ 


neighbouring  tribes.  His  oratory,  rich  in  the 
metaphor  which  the  Indian  loves  and  thrilling 
with  martial  fire,  touched  the  hearts  of  the  rest- 
less warriors;  and  when  in  1804  Tecumseh^s 
brttther,  the  then  chief  of  the  tribe,  proclaimed 
himself  a  prophet  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit  to 
lead  the  Children  of  the  Forest  back  to  their 
original  ways  of  life  and  ancient  heritagCj  and 
at  the  same  time  renounced  the  chieftainship 
in  favour  of  Tecumseh,  the  young  warrior  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  band  of 
warrir>rs,  which  his  own  and  his  brotlier*si  fatne^ 


General  Harrison's  officers  offered  a  chair 
chief,  saying — 

**  Warrior,    your    father,     General    Ha 
offers  you  a  seat/* 

Tecumseh    gazed    into    the    sky   before 
swering  : 

"  My  father  !     The  sun  is  my  father,  andj 
earth  is  my  mother.     She  gives  me  nourishu 
and  I  will  rest  on  her  bosom/' 

Having  spoken,  he  flung  himself  on  the  turf. 

The  interv^iew  was  short  and   unsatisfactory' 
Tecumseh  refused  to  relinquish  his  idea  of  fo 
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ringing  through  the  land,  was  causing  to  be 
increased  every  day  by  ambitious  spirits  from 
friendly  tribes.  So  threatening  did  the  move- 
ment among  the  Indians  appear  to  the  United 
States  that  the  President  instructed  General 
Harrison,  himself  President  in  after  years,  to  sec 
Tecumseh  and  learn  his  intentions. 

This  was  the  first  meeting  between  Harrison 
and  Tecumseh.  They  last  came  face  to  face 
in  the  swamp-lands  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
in  Canada,  and  Tecumseh,  fighting  like  a  moun- 
tain*cat^  fell  riddled  with  buckshot. 

This  first  meeting  threw  into  relief  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Indian  war -chief.  Both  Americans 
and  red  men  arranged  to  meet  unarmed. 
Tecumseh  at  the  head  of  his  warriors  appeared 
at    the  appointed    place    punctually.      One    o! 


ing  a  confederacy,  unless  the  President,  on  ^ 

half   of   the  United  States,  undertook  to 
the   white  man  within    the   boundaries  aire 
occupied  by  him. 

Immediately  after  the  interview  the  ShawK 
chief  set  out  to  preach  his  (avourite  scheme! 
the  Indians  of  the  south*     During  his  absi 
his  tribe  got  into  further  trouble  with  the  Ir 
and   were   again   sorely   cut   up    and    defeatj 
Tecumseh  returned  home,  gathered  around 
the  warriors  who  had   escaped  destruction,  3 
the  War  of  18 J  2  breaking  out,  he  hastened  \ 
his  band  to  Detroit,  there  to  place  himself  at  I 
disposal  of   the  Canadians.     From  that  dayi 
the  day  of  his  death   he  led  his  braves  wilh 
judgment  and  brilliancy  scarcely  equalled  uj  I 
annals  of  Indian  warfare. 
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communication  with  the  outside  world,  and 
with  his  thousand  warriors  completely  sur- 
rounded Detroit,  besetting  every  highway  and 
path  ;  and  when  Brock  summoned  Hull  to  sur- 
render, Tecumseh  drew  in  his  circle  of  ferocious 
followers,  and  their  war-whoops,  ringing  from 
the  woods  and  re-echoing  from  the  old  stock- 
ade, hastened  the  American  generaFs  resolve  to 
open  the  gates.  From  that  day  to  the  day  of 
his  death  Tecumseh  was  looked  upon  by  friend 
and  foe  alike  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  the 
war.  The  Canadians  found  him  an  invaluable 
ally,  and  the  Americans  a  leader  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Few  Indian  chiefs  ever  had  such  responsi- 
bilities placed  on  their  shoulders  by  the  white 
man  as  had  Tecumseh.  It  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  Brock  looked  to  the  Shawnee  to 
hold  the  territory  of  Michigan  and  defend 
Western  Canada  from  attack.  Proctor,  who 
commanded  the  few  troops  Brock  could  spare 
from  his  hard  task  at  Niagara,  no.  d(^ubt  held 
actual  command,  but  Tecumseh  was  the  fighting 
force.     And  right  well  he  did  his  duty. 

In  January  of  1813,  Proctor  and  Tecumseh 
led  out  their  small  force  and  surprised  a  brigade 
of  Harrison's  army,  killing  close  upon  400  men, 
and  capturing  Brigadier  Winchester,  three  field- 
officers,  nine  captains,  twenty  subalterns,  and 
more  than  500  men.  Considering  the  small 
armies  in  the  field  at  this  time,  the  number  of 
killed  was  appalling.  Unfortunately  some  Indians, 
losing  control  of  themselves,  commenced  to 
massacre  the  wounded,  and  a  number  of  un- 
fortunate American  soldiers  were  in  this  way 
done  to  death  before  the  red  men  could  be 
brought  under  control. 

News  of  this  action  spread  among  the  tribes 
of  the  forest  and  plain,  and  Tccumseh*s  band 
was  swelled  by  volunteers  from  near  and  from 
afar — bucks  anxious  to  see  fighting  or  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  killed  tribesmen.  Proctor,  elated 
with  the  success  of  his  offensive  operation, 
determined  to  pursue  the  forward  policy,  and 
with  1,000  regulars  and  militia,  and  1,200 
Indians,  he  in  April  laid  siege  to  Fort  Meigs. 
At  this  siege  Tecumseh  again  distinguished 
himself  by  cleverly  leading  Colonel  Dudley  and 
400  American  troops  into  an  ambush,  with  the 
result  that  half  were  slain  and  the  remainder 
captured.  Although  Proctor  found  it  impractic- 
able to  continue  the  siege,  he  managed  during 
the  operation  to  take  550  prisoners,  and  the 
slain  of  the  American  forces  were  estimated  at 
about  500  men.  After  this  General  Harrison's 
army  was  strengthened  to  such  proportions  that 


the  small  army  of  Canadians  and  I 
it  impossible  to  act  on  the  ofFensi 
success,  and  when  Commodore  Perr 
action  swept  the  upper  lakes  of  the 
Proctor  found  himself  compeUed 
Fort  Detroit  and  retreat  towa 
Against  this  movement  Tecumseh 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Indiai 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  a 
long  passed,  but  passed  for  ever,  wh< 
was  still  a  great  orator  and  a  sturdy 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  prote 
against  any  retreat  not  preceded  by 
quote  a  few  sentences  from  his  orat 

"  Father,  listen  !  our  fleet  has  g 
know  they  have  fought  ;  we  ha^ 
great  guns  ;  but  we  know  nothing 
happened  to  our  father  with  tha 
ships  have  gone  one  w^ay,  and  1 
astonished  to  see  our  father  tying  i 
and  preparing  to  run  the  other. 

"  Father,  listen  !  the  Americans 
defeated  us  by  land  ;  neither  are 
they  have  done  so  by  water  ;  we  ti 
to  remain  and  fight   our  enemy 
make  their  appearance. 

"  Father  !  you  have  got  the  am 
Great  Father  sent  for  his  red  chile 
intend  to  retreat  give  them  to  us 
go.  Our  lives  are  in  the  hands 
Spirit.  We  are  determined  to  defc 
and  if  it  be  his  will,  we  wish  to  lea 
upon  them." 

The  Great  Spirit  willed,  and  1 
his  bones  on  Canadian  soil. 

Proctor  began  his  disastrous  re 
tember  28th.     The  country'  throu 
route  lay  is  as  peculiar  in  its  way 
North  American  continent.     Onct 
this  tract  of  land  was  covered  by  L 
but  through   the  ages  the  water 
the  face  of  the  earth,  leaving  a 
plain  of  waving  reeds   and  coars< 
paradise  of  the  wild  duck.     Thrc 
Canadians  and  Indians   made   tht 
coming  to  the  River  Thames,  set 
northern  bank  through  an  open  foi 

Closely  following  on  their  fc 
General  Harrison  with  3,500  men, 
Kentucky  riflemen  mounted  on 
understood  the  woods  as  well  as  ai 
PrcKtor  found  it  impossible  to 
progress  owing  to  the  terrible 
ground  ;  and  Harrison,  with  his  n 
soon  caught  him  up. 
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THE  history  of  most  of  the  South 
American  republics,  since  their  suc- 
cessful revolt  against  Spain  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century,  has  been 
diversified  with  frequent  civil  wars.  Here  the 
party  that  has  been  beaten  at  the  elections 
tries  to  reverse  the  verdict  of  the  polls  by  an 
appeal  to  arms ;  there  a  president  develops 
into  a  dictator,  and  answers  the  protests  of  the 
local  congress  with  rifle  bullets.  A  playful  ex- 
aggeration described  the  condition  of  a  Spanish 
republic  by  saying  that  there  was  a  revolution 
in  the  capital  whenever  it  was  too  hot  to  work. 
But  there  is  one  South  American  State  which  is 
a  notable  exception  to  this  condition  of  affairs. 
In  Chili  there  was  an  abortive  attempt  at  in- 
surrection in  1851,  but  for  nearly  forty  years 
from  the  day  of  its  failure  the  country  enjoyed 
internal  tranquillity.  It  supported  Peru  in  its 
resistance  to  Spain  in  the  sixties.  It  carried  on 
a  successful  war  with  the  same  sister  republic  at 
the  end  of  the  seventies,  gaining  thereby  ex- 
tension of  territory  and  some  reputation  for 
hard  fighting  by  sea  and  land.  But  tliis  long 
period  of  internal  peace  and  growing  prosperity 
closed  when  in  1890  an  ambitious  president 
tried  to  usurp  something  like  dictatorial  power. 
Bahnaceda  was  by  all  accounts  an  able  man,  and 
many  of  his  ideas  as  to  the  lines  on  which  the 
wealth  of  the  country  could  be  developed  were 
excellent.  But  unfortunately  he  tried  to  make 
himself  the  arbitrary  master  of  the  State  instead 
of  its  constitutional  head,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  he  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  by 
throwing  into  prison  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  majority  in  the  Congress,  which  opposed  his 
views. 

On  January  ist,  1891,  the  Congress,  with  the 
exception  of  his  few  personal  adherents,  formally 
declared  that  Balmaceda  had  violated  the  Con- 
stitution.    Those  leaders  of  the  majority  who 


were  still  at  liberty  and  many  of  their  followers 
then  went  on  board  the  fleet,  which  had  through 
its  oflftcers  promised  to  support  the  Constitution 
against  the  would-be  dictator.    The  army,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part  stood  by  Balmaceda,  and 
the  fleet  steamed  away  to  the  northwards,  and 
took  possession  of  Iquique,  which  became  the 
temporary    capital   of  the   provisional   govern- 
ment, while  Balmaceda  was  for  the  time  supreme 
at  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  and  throughout  the 
south  and  centre  of  the  Republic.     Coquimbo 
marked  the  northern  limit  of  his  power,  and  for 
a  time  the  rival  claimants  to  the  dominion  of 
Chili  were  indeed  at  war,  but  unable  to  Strike 
any  effective  blows  at  each  other.     The  diflBcult 
nature  of  the  country  between  Coquimbo  and 
Iquique,    the   fact   that   the  Congressists   com- 
manded the  sea,  and  the  fear  that  a  large  with- 
drawal of  his  forces  from  the  south  would  lead 
to  a  rising  against  him,  all  combined  to  prevent 
Balmaceda  from  attempting    to  do  more  than 
stand  on  the  defensive.     The  Congressists,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  they  bombarded  Coronel 
and  other  points  on    the   coast  held  by  their 
rivals,  had  only  a  small   untrained   and   badly 
armed  land  force  at   their   disposal,  and  could 
therefore    make   no   serious    attempt   to   drive 
Balmaceda  from  the  capital  and  the  great  port 
of  Valparaiso.     The  dictator,  through  his  agents 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  set  to  work  to 
obtain   a  fleet,  and  the  Congressists   imported 
arms  and  rapidly  levied  an  army  in  the  nortli- 
It  was  a  race  between  them  to  see  which  woul^ 
first  be  ready  for  effective  action.     The  dictator 
had  nearly  all  the  organised  machinery  of  tli^ 
regular  government  at  his  disposal,  maintaining 
himself  by  something  like  a  reign  of  terror    ^ 
Valparaiso.    The  Congressists,  though  nominally 
rebels,  were  really    preparing  to   defend    l3^» 
order,  and  the  constitution  against  their  wofS^ 
enemy. 


Fortunately  for  Chili,  the  Congressists  secured 
the  help  of  a  remarkable  man  to  form,  train, 
and  direct  iheir  new  levies.  Emil  Knrner  had 
learned  the  soldier's  business  in  that  excellent 
school  the  general  staff  of  the  Prussian  army. 
He  had  seen  war  on  a  grand  scale  in  France  in 
1 870-7 1 »  and  he  had  come  out  to  Chili  to  act  as 
4L  pT<ifessor  in  the  *^  Academy  of  War  •■  or  Staff 
CoUcge  of  the  Republican  army.  Refusing  to 
gt%ie  his  adherence  to  Balmaceda,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  headquarters  of  the  insurgents  at 
Iquique,  and  was  at  once  appointed  chief  of  the 
staff  10  General  Del  Canto,  who  commanded 
their  land  forces.  For  three  months  Colonel 
Korner  worked  night  and  day.  He  super- 
intended the  training  of  the  recruits.  He  gave 
lectures  and  practical  instruction  to  the  officers. 
He    drew   up   and   had    printed    a    little   book 


experiment.     By   the  beginning  of  August   the 
Cungressist  leaders  decided   that    the    time   for  — 
action  had  come.     Kdmer  would  perhaps  havefl 
wished  for  a  little  longer  time  for  preparation, 
but  Balmaceda  had  purchased  a  powerful  irtm- 
clad  and  some  other  warships  in   Europe,  an(! 
their  arrival  would  deprive  the  Congressists 
th^  great   advantage  of  an   unchallenged  com- 
mand  of   the   sea^  which    indeed  was  the   firs|| 
element  of  success  in  their  plan  of  campaign, 

The  Congressist  or  Constitutional  army  wa 
less  than  10,000  strong.  There  were  three  in- 
fantry brigades,  varying  in  strength  hum  2,500 
to  3»ooo  men^  a  couple  of  batteries  of  mountain- 
guns  and  a  few  field-pieces,  six  squadrons 
caxalry,  mustering  in  all  less  than  700  sabres  J 
three  companies  of  engineers,  and  a  detachment 
of    sailors   from    the   fleet    with   six    Hotchkis 


^th  elaborate  diagrams  on  the  modem  infantr)' 
attack.  He  imported  some  thousands  of  Mann- 
fcber  repeating-rifles,  and  armed  his  best  regi- 
ments with  this  terribly  effective  weapon, 
'^uially  he  compiled  and  issued  a  series  of  maps 
^thecountrv"  in  which  the  army  was  to  operate, 
ind  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  coming  campaign. 
*ne  Mannlicher  had  never  yet  been  used  upon 
tht  battlefield,  and  the  struggle  for  the  pt^sses- 
^lon  of  Valparaiso  would  therefore  be,  from  the 
*CJetiti6c  soldier's  point  of  view,  an  interesting 


machine-guns.  None  of  the  infantry  had  had 
the  Mannlicher  rifle  in  their  hands  for  mnre 
than  six  weeks  ;  some  of  them  had  only  enlisted 
a  fortnight  ago.  It  was  a  daring  enterprise  to 
throw  such  a  force  as  this  on  a  hostile  coasts 
within  a  few  miles  of  a  great  city  held  by  aB 
regular  army  at  least  25,000  strong,  Krjrner,  in 
advising  the  attempt  to  be  made,  trusted  partly 
to  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  the  new  j 
rifles,  partly  to  the  notorious  fact  that  the  Bal- 
macedist  army  was  in  part  composed  of  recruits 
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enlisted  by  force,  and  old  soldiers  whose  sym- 
pathies were  not  with  the  dictator,  but  who 
^vere  terrorised  into  following  his  generals  by 
the  frequent  military  executions  of  those  who 
showed  the  least  hesitation  in  obeying  orders, 
the  least  leaning  towards  the  Constitutional 
cause. 

The  troops  embarked  at  Iquique,  Caldera,  and 
Huasco  in  the  second  week  of  August.  They 
were  crowded  on  board  of  seven  large  steamers 
and  three  war-ships,  these  last  being  the  ironclad 
Almirantc  Cochrane  (named  after  the  British 
admiral  who  did  so  much  for  South  American 
freedom)  and  the  cruisers  Esmeralda  and 
O^Higgins.  The  members  of  the  provisional 
government  were  on  board  of  the  ironclad, 
together  with  General  Canto,  Colonel  Korner, 
and  the  staff.  All  went  well,  and  at  noon  on 
August  19th  the  fleet  assembled  at  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous  at  sea,  sixty  miles  west  of  the 
port  of  Quintero,  the  destined  landing-place. 
The  orders  were  that  the  fleet  was  to  approach 
Quintero  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the 
next  night.  The  steam  launches  of  the  war- 
ships were  to  go  into  the  bay  and  drag  it,  to 
make  sure  that  there  were  no  torpedoes  laid 
down.  At  dawn  the  vanguard  battalion  was  to 
surprise  the  little  town  ;  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  to  disembark  under  the  cover  of  the  guns 
of  the  fleet ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  complet^e,  it 
was  to  march  southwards  for  Valparaiso,  distant 
about  fifteen  miles.  The  men  were  to  land  carr^'- 
ing  three  days'  provisions,  and  the  infantry  were 
to  have  1 50  cartridges  in  their  pouches,  the  small 
bore  of  the  new  rifle  making  it  possible  to  carry 
this  large  supply  of  ammunition  without  over- 
loading the  men. 

When  the  sun  rose  on  Thursday,  August  20th, 
it  was  found  that  instead  of  being  off  Quintero 
the  fleet  had,  through  miscalculating  the  drift  of 
a  current,  been  carried  ten  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  port,  the  mistake  resulting  in  some 
loss  of  valuable  time.  The  harbour  was  found 
to  be  clear  of  torpedoes,  and  the  only  garrison 
in  the  town  was  a  few  dragoons,  who  retreated 
southwards  as  soon  as  the  boats  of  the  vanguard 
put  off  from  the  side  of  the  steamer.  The 
dragoons  tried  to  drive  away  with  them  a  large 
flock  of  3,000  sheep,  but,  on  being  pursued,  they 
abandoned  this  valuable  prize  to  the  Congressists. 
The  telegraph  office  was  occupied,  and  the  wires 
cut,  but  before  their  flight  the  Balmacedists  had 
got  off  some  long  messages  to  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso.  It  was  a  bad  piece  of  negligence  on 
the  part   of  th^   invaders   that   they   had  not 


landed  small  parties  above  and  below  the  town 
to  cut  the  wires  in  the  dark. 

The  disembarkation  at  Quintero  had  been 
timed  for  5.30  a.m.,  but  the  fleet  did  not  reach 
the  bay  till  seven,  and  it  was  not  till  half-past 
nine  that  the  first  boatload  of  troops  were  towed 
to  the  shore.  At  ten  the  vanguard  began  its 
march  southwards  towards  the  Aconcagua  river, 
but  it  was  not  till  twelve  hours  later  that  the 
last  of  the  troops  were  ashore,  and  the  march  of 
the  third  brigade  did  not  begin  till  midnight. 
The  Aconcagua,  which  is  fordable  at  several 
points,  runs  into  the  sea  through  a  valley  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  the  parallel  lines  of  heights  on 
either  side  being  from  450  to  600  feet  high. 
Rumour  said  that  the  dictator's  troops  were 
concentrating  on  the  southern  heights  to  dispute 
the  passage,  and  the  scouts  pushed  on  in  advance 
by  the  Congressists  confirmed  this  report.  They 
found  the  enemy  holding  a  position  on  the 
southern  hills,  with  his  left  near  the  sea  on  the 
heights  above  the  village  of  Concon  Bajo,  and 
his  right  about  two  and  a  half  miles  further 
inland.  His  force  was  estimated  to  be  about 
11,000  strong,  with  several  batteries  of  cannon 
and  machine-guns.  It  was  certainly  pushing 
daring  to  the  verge  of  rashness  to  attack. such  a 
force  in  such  a  position,  with  inferior  numbers 
and  hardly  any  artillery.  But  General  Canto 
and  Colonel  Korner  decided  that  the  risk  of  in- 
action would  be  still  greater.  It  would  dispirit 
the  volunteers,  it  would  add  to  the  strength  of 
the  enemy's  forces,  and  finally  there  was  the 
danger  of  a  break  in  the  weather.  Levied  in 
the  rainless  districts  of  the  north,  the  Congress- 
ist  army  was  formed  of  men  who  could  not  be 
expected  to  carry  on  a  campaign  in  wet  weather 
without  suffering  serious  losses  by  sickness,  and 
being  reduced  to  a  state  of  depression  that  would 
not  leave  much  inclination  for  fighting  in  the 
survivors.  They  were  good  soldiers,  these 
volunteers  of  the  Constitution  ;  but,  like  the 
French  duellist  with  the  umbrella,  though  they 
did  not  mind  being  shot  they  had  not  bargained 
for  catching  cold. 

Soon  after  sunrise  on  Friday,  the  21st,  the 
Congressists  began  to  throw  shells  from  their 
mountain-guns  across  the  valley  into  the  Balma- 
cedist  lines.  Their  object  was  to  make  the 
dictator's  batteries  reveal  their  positions  by 
opening  in  reply,  and  soon  Korner^s  staff-officers 
were  able  to  note,  not  only  the  points  where  the 
enemy's  guns  were,  but  also  the  positions  into 
which  he  was  moving  his  infantry  battalions. 
While   this  desultory  cannonade  was  echoing 
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valley,  the  fords  of  the  Aconcagua 
noitred,  and  it  was  finally  decided 
r  was  to  send  across  the  first  brigade 
irtly  sheltered  from  the  enemy's  view 
iar  the  village  of  Concon  Bajo,  and 

Balmacedist  left,  while  Canto,  with 
ther   brigades,  crossed  higher  up  at 

attacked  their  front.  The  fleet  was 
)se  in  to  the  shore  near  Concon  Cove 
t  the  right  attack  with  its  long-rang- 
It  was  the  battle  of  the  Alma  all  over' 

small  scale.  Like  Gortschakoff,  the 
t  generals,  Barbosa  and  Alc^rreca,  did 

the  actual  landing,  but  disputed  a 
ng  lying  between  the  invaders  and 
ive ;  and  in  the  actual  figjit  Korner's 
>m  Concon  Bajo  was  exactly  parallel 
5  attack  on  the  Russian  left  near  the 
Canto's  advance  with  the  two  other 
presented  the  main  frontal  attack  of 
I  and  French  armies, 
ck  from  Concon  Bajo  had  the  great 
>f  the  support  of  the  fleet.  Alcerreca 
lis  would  be  so,  and  strongly  urged 
10  was  his  senior,  to  give  battle  at  a 
er  from  the  coast  ;  but  his  colleague 
*r  contempt  for  the  new  levies  of  the 
fc.     As  he  saw  them  advancing  on  the 

the  battle  of  Concon,  he  said,  using 
expression  of  contempt — "They  are 
[  shall  sweep  them  back  to  their  ships 
oming  !  '* 

Iter  eleven  the  battle  began  in  earnest. 
n  the  shore  told  the  fleet  where  to 
e,  and  the  Cochrane^  the  Esmeralda^ 
Higgins  working  their  guns  as.  safely 
rere  at  target  practice,  searched  with 
ire  every  hollow  in  the  hills  near  the 
e  the  dictator's  reserves  might  be 
d.  At  the  same  time  a  battery  of 
uns  opened  from  Concon  Bajo  on  the 
s  of  the  enemy  who  were  watching 
ind  a  company  of  rifles  advanced 
n,  and  for  the  first  time  the  rapid  fire 
ating-rifle  was  heard  on  a  battlefield. 
;  shower  of  bullets  and  shells  the 
ts  fell  back,  and  the  ist  brigade, 
>luinn  of  fours,  plunged  into  the  river 
L  Before  they  advanced  the  men 
1  their  packs  and  cloaks,  going  into 

only  their  haversacks,  water-bottles, 
immunition.  The  ford  was  nowhere 
wdisX,  deep,  and  as  the  column  reached 
e  bank  foment  after  regiment  ex- 

fijghting  formation.    As  the  first  line 


reached  the  crest  of  the  height  a  large  flag  was 
displayed,  a  signal  to  the  ships  to  cease  firing, 
for  after  this  their  shells  would  have  been  as 
dangerous  to  friends  as  to  foes.  All  the  high 
ground  near  the  sea  was  clear  of  the  enemy,  but 
supported  by  a  battery  of  artillery,  the  Balma- 
cedists  held  the  further  edge  of  a  ravine  which 
ran  across  the  hill,  nearer  to  Concon  Medio,  and 
against  this  the  attack  of  the  first  brigade  was 
directed,  while  the  cavalry'  crossed  by  the  ford 
and,  riding  up  the  heights,  protected  its  right, 
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which  was  threatened  by  a  mass  of  Balmacedist 
lancers. 

Meanwhile  Canto  had  heard  the  firing  towards 
the  sea,  and  took  this  as  a  signal  to  begin  his 
own  attack  at  the  ford  of  Colmo.  Covered  by 
the  fire  of  a  mountain-battery  and  the  machine- 
guns  landed  from  the  fleet,  the  first  battalions  of 
the  2nd  brigade  forded  the  Aconcagua.  The 
3rd  brigade  was  still  far  from  the  field,  but 
messengers  were  despatched  to  hasten  its  march, 
and  especially  to  urge  the  artillery'  to  push  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  Colmo  ford  was  not  at 
all  as  good  a  place  for  crossing  as  the  ford  of 
Concon  Bajo.  The  bottom  was  irregular,  the 
current  was  strong,  and  the  place  was  under  fire 
from  the  Balmacedist  position.    Several  meu  ^^^ 
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shot  down  in  the  water,  and  still  more  were 
swept  away  by  the  current,  or  missed  the  ford 
and  were  drowned.  But  nevertheless  the  Con- 
gressists  pushed  on  ;  and  once  across,  the  very 
steepness  of  the  river  bank  sheltt^red  them  as 
they  formed  for  attack. 

There  was  now  a  sharp  infantry  fight  in  pro- 
gress at  two  points — on  the  Congresslst  right, 
where  the  1st  brigade  was  steadily  forcing  back 
the  Balniacedists  along  the  ridge,  and  between 
Col  mo  and  Concon 
Medio,  where  Canto 
with  the  2nd  brigade 
was  struggling  for 
the  possession  of  the 
long  green  hillside 
above  the  river.  At 
both  points  the  ra- 
pid fire  of  the  new 
rifle  told  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  attack  ; 
but  it  had  also  its 
dangers  and  draw- 
backs, for  the  regi- 
ments first  engaged, 
partly  trained  as 
they  were,  did  not 
husband  their  car- 
tridges, and  though 
they  had  150  to 
begin  wnth,  they 
were  soon  beginning 
to  run  short  of  am- 
munition, '  This  was 
especially  the  case 
on  the  right.  The 
Iquique  regiment 
had  got  to  within 
two  hundred  yards 
of    the   Balmacedist 

battery,  and  the  gunners  were  firing  case-shot. 
The  guns  were  in  imminent  danger,  when 
the  fire  of  the  attack  all  but  ceased.  Their 
ammunition  was  gone,  and  they  would  have  had 
to  fall  back  if  at  that  moment  the  cavalry  had 
not  come  to  the  rescue.  The  two  squadrons 
that  charged  had  not  quite  three  hundred  sabres, 
but  they  decided  the  fight  on  this  part  of  the 
field.  Sweeping  round  the  flank  of  the  infantry 
they  dashed  with  a  wild  cheer  in  amongst  the 
guns  and  captured  the  whole  batter}-,  the  Iqyique 
men  coming  on  with  their  bayonets  fixed  the 
moment  the  rush  of  horsemen  stopped  the  fire 
of  the  guns. 

In   the  attack  of  the  2nd  brigade  cartridges 
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had   run   so  short  that   the  men  searched   th" 
bodies   of  the   dead   and   wounded   for   further 
supplies.     Here  it  would  have  gone  badly  with 
the  attack  had  not  part  of  the  3rd  brigade 
rived,  tired   after  their  night  march,  but   wK 
their  pouches  w^ell  filled   with  cartridges. 
Balmacedists  had  been  gathering  round  Cone 
Medio  for  a  counter  attack,  when  in  their  front 
the  sudden  outburst  of  heavy  voile}'  firing  from 
the  newly-arrived  battalions,  and  on  the  left  tht^ 

sight    of  their  oi^fl 
troops     retiring    9 
confusion     followed 
by      Kdrner*s 
brigade,    told    th 
that  the  battle  v 
lost.  While  them; 
of  the   Balmacedi 
army  retired  towards 
Valparaiso  J       so 
1,500    threw    do 
their  arms  and  w 
made    prisone 
Others  dispursed 
various      directmi 
and  altogether  B. 
bosa  did  not  tnu-sti 
more     than      y 
men  by  evening 
of   the    1 1 ,00c  t 
he  had  put  in  li 
of     battle     in    ibc 
morning. 

In  the  battle  of 
Con  con  the  victors 
lost  869  men,  of 
whom  2  r6  were 
killed,  53 1  wounded^ 
and  J  22  returned  as 
**  missing.'*  Ofth^ 
most  were  drowned^  or  shot  and  swept  away 
the  river  during  the  difficult  passage  of  t 
Col  mo  ford.  Of  the  Balmacedists  1,648  fell  in  ll 
battle,  of  whom  833  were  killed  and  8 1 5  wound* 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  killed 
wounded  was  nearly  equal,  those  killed  on  tl 
spot  being  slightly  in  the  majority.  No  prewi 
battle  since  firearms  were  invented  showed  an' 
such  result.  This  was  largely  the  result  of  soDi 
of  the  Balmacedists  having  fought  behind  bn 
works,  where  if  a  man  was  hit  it  was  by  a  bull 
through  the  head.  On  the  other  hand,  coin' 
paratively  few  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  t 
Mannlicher  had  fatal  results  after  the  batti 
There  w^ere  not  many  bullets  to  extract^ — mi 


cement  to  its  artiller\'.  If  Canto  and 
tT  could  have  followed  up  their  victor)^  by 
3B  immediate  march  on  Valparaiso  the  war 
tnight  have  been  ended  next  day  ;  but  this  was 
^t  of  the  question,  because  most  of  the  regi- 
i»cnt6  had  fired  away  so  much  ammunition  that 
^Wewere  not  ten  cartridges  per  man  left.  The 
luchine-guns  and  the  mountain-batteries  had 
^  nearly  exhausted  their  supplies.  And  it 
^^  not  io  easy  to  refili  the  empty  pouches  and 
tabers.  The  disenibarkation  of  the  baggage 
inimals  and  the  transport  of  the  ammunition 
columns  had  been  going  on  slowly  at  Quintero, 


the  netghbourhood  during  the  evening  after  the 
battle.  Then,  too^  nearly  all  the  infantry  were 
without  their  cloaks  and  pack^.  They  had 
thrown  them  down  before  they  entered  the 
fords.  They  shivered  through  the  night  for  the 
want  of  them,  and  those  who  recovered  them 
next  day  were  fortunate*  Some  had  to  wait  for 
them  till  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

After  the  battle^  the  ist  brigade  had  pushed 
on  to  a  point  about  ten  miles  from  Valparaiso^ 
It  was  not  till  noon  on  the  22nd  that  the  ammu- 
nition supplies  of  the  army  were  brought  up  to 
120  cartridges  per  man.     By  this  time  it  had 
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been  ascertained  that  the  strong  position  of 
Vina  del  Mar,  north  of  Valparaiso,  was  en- 
trenched and  held  in  force  by  the  Balmacedists. 
All  night  trains  had  been  moving  along  the 
railway  between  Ouilpue  and  Vina  del  Mar, 
bringing  up  troops  from  the  direction  of  Santi- 
ago. In  the  afternoon  firing  broke  out  in  the 
Balmacedist  lines,  and  later  on  came  the  sound 
of  regular  volleys.  The  Congressist  staff  rightly 
guessed  that  there  had  been  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  mutiny  in  the  enemy's  camp,  promptly 
followed  by  military'  executions.  During  these 
last  days  there  was  a  reign  of  terror  iji  the  camp 
and  in  Valparaiso,  and  counting  on  the  notorious 
disaffection  of  many  of  the  dictator *s  troops,  the 
Congressist  leaders  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of 
a  surprise  attack  on  the  Vina  del  Mar  position 
at  dawn  on  the  23rd. 

But  the  Sunday  morning  saw  the  first  failure 
of  the  Congressists.  The  troops  destined  for 
the  attack  did  not  reach  their  positions  till  the 
sun  was  already  risen,  and  then  surprise  was  out 
of  the  question.  There  were  no  signs  of  a  revolt 
among  the  garrison  of  the  lines,  which  had  been 
further  reinforced  by  rail  during  the  night. 
When  the  artillery  of  the  attack  opened,  it  was 
answered  by  a  still  more  powerful  artillery  in 
the  lines,  and  on  the  left  of  the  defence  the 
heavy  guns  of  Fort  Callao  co-operated  in  this 
cannonade.  The  fleet  stood  in  towards  the  bay, 
and  engaged  the  northern  forts,  but  was  unable 
to  produce  any  effect  upon  them.  By  nine 
o'clock  it  was  decided  that  a  successful  assault 
on  the  lines  was  out  of  the  question  ;  the  fleet 
steamed  out  to  sea,  the  infantry'  withdrew  to 
their  bivouacs  of  the  night  before,  and  the 
artillery  retired  with  them.  But  Colonel  Korner 
had  already  supjgcsted,  and  Del  Canto  had  ac- 
cepted, a  new  plan  for  the  capture  of  Valparaiso. 
The  army  was  next  day  to  march  to  Ouilpue, 
cut  the  railway  there,  and  then  moving  round 
to  the  south  of  Valparaiso,  attack  the  city  on 
the  side  where  Balmaceda  had  no  entrenched 
position  ready  for  his  army,  and  where  the  forts 
could  not  co-operate  in  the  defence. 

**The  only  road  practicable,"  writes  Colonel 
K6rner  in  his  official  report,  '*  was  through 
Ouilpue  and  the  farms  of  Las  Palmas  and  Las 
Cadenas.  The  practicability  of  this  road  depends 
entirely  on  the  state  of  the  weather  :  very  good 
when  it  is  dry,  it  becomes  boggy  after  a  little 
rain.  A  much  more  serious  inconvenience  was 
the  distance  which  had  to  be  traversed — rather 
more  than  twenty-eight  miles.  An  army  well 
trained  in  marching  could  do  the  distance  with- 


out diflficulty  in  twelve  hours ;  bu 
tutional  army  had  not  had  tim 
trained  to  this  work.  Besides,  volui 
ready  to  fight,  submit  without  di: 
struction  in  fighting,  but  by  no  me 
to  the  more  arduous  training  in  1 
ing,  which  is  the  only  means  by  w 
in  time,  form  a  *  marching  am 
ingly,  it  was  necessary  to  allow  twc 
relatively  short  distance.*' 

The  actual  time  taken  was 
Korner  was  anxious  to  mislead  th< 
his  intentions,  and  accordingly  on 
the  1st  brigade  pretended  to  be 
an  attack  on  Vina  del  Mar,  wh 
two  marched  on  Quilpue.  Wh 
seized  the  town,  the  ist  followed 
j-ailway  was  torn  up  and  the  tunnc 
blocked  by  sending  a  locomotive 
ing  the  engine  up  on  the  line,  ar 
quantity  of  rolling  stock  on  to 
Qujlpue  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
to  watch  the  station  for  the  tl 
days  and  nights,  counting  the  c 
passed  through  and  estimating  tl 
soldiers  they  contained.  They  t 
gressist  staff  that  Balmaceda  mu 
centrated  about  14,000  troops,  in 
Indians.  The  Congressist  force  m 
about  10,000  men. 

Tuesday  was  a  day  of  rest,  an 
were  made  to  lead  the  dictate 
an  attack  along  the  railway  lin< 
on  the  Wednesday  the  march  ' 
Soon  after  it  began  a  regiment  o 
deserted  from  the  dictator  and 
popular  forces.  The  hot  hours  0 
of  the  day  were  given  to  rest,  and  i: 
the  march  from  Las  Palmas  to  Laj 
resumed,  but  little  progress  was 
darkness  :  the  ground  to  be  trav< 
up  with  streams,  marshes,  and  w< 
last  the  troops  bivouacked  without 
ground  where  the  generals  had  ho 
the  enemy  soon  after  daybreak.  1 
therefore  adjourned  till  the  next 
the  28th. 

The  troops  were  concentrated 
morning.  In  the  afternoon  a  cc 
was  held  in  a  farm-house,  where  K 
of  chalk  in  his  hand,  explained,  wit 
a  rough  diagram  drawn  upon  th 
each  was  to  do  in  the  next  day's  figh 
held  a  succession  of  ridges,  steep-si 
narrow  summits,  which  run  out  i 
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illage  of  La  Placilla.  Korner  knew 
I  well.  As  professor  at  the  Staff 
had  directed  tactical  exercises  upon 
judged  that  if  one  extremity  of  the 
briskly  attacked  the  enemy  would 
icult  to  move  up  supports  from  the 

position  on  account  of  the  deep 
at  traversed  it.  The  hill  on  the 
ght  approached  by  the  La  Placilla 
losen  for  the  point  of  attack, 
le  of  La  Placilla  was  short,  sharp,  and 
The  artillery  began  to  exchange  fire 
i.m.  on  Friday.  An  hour  later  the  ist 
brigade,  always  to  the  front,  moved 
I  Placilla,  with  the  2nd  to  support  it 
t,  while  the  3rd  kept  the  rest  of  the 
t  line  in  play.  The  troops  had  been 
(lusband  their  ammunition  this  time, 

open  fire  till  they  were  within  400 
f  enemy,  which  is  point-blank  distance 
g-ranging  Mannlicher.  So,  silently 
',  with  a  few  skirmishers  in  front,  the 
went  up  the  hill,  finding  some  diflfi- 
sing  lines  of  deep  pits  and  entangle- 
irbed  wire  prepared  for  its  reception 
my.  At  last  it  got  within  the  pre- 
je,  and  the  volleys  of  the  repeating- 
ut. 

ft,  the  2nd  brigade  had  made  a  bad 
Peeking  for  cover  from  the  storm  of 
»me  down    from    the    heights,   its 

diverged  from  the  true  direction, 
t  too  far  towards  the  sea,  with  the 

there  fell  upon  the  ist  the  full 
dl  the  strength  that  Barbosa  had 
the  height  above  Placilla.  The  gal- 
nts  of  the  brigade  were  giving  way 

pressure,  when  again  the  Chilian 
turned  the  day  in  favour  of  the 
se.   Six  squadrons,  which  had  gained 

in  rear  of  the  advancing  infantrj', 
e  Balmacedist  right.  The  enemy 
e  the  storm  of  horsemen,  and  this 
led  the  ist  brigade  again  to  advance. 


while  the  2nd  came  up  on  its  left,  and  the  3rd 
pressed  forward  on  its  right.  The  enemy  gave 
way  in  all  directions.  The  collapse  of  the  right 
decided  the  fate  of  the  whole  line.  Barbosa  and 
Alcerreca  fell  while  they  tried  to  stem  the  rout 
— perhaps  shot  by  their  own  men.  A  Httle  after 
ten  the  fight  was  all  over.  Thousands  sur- 
rendered where  they  stood  ;  the  rest  were 
driven  back  into  the  streets  of  Valparaiso,  where 
no  further  resistance  was  attempted,  and  where 
the  Congressist  troops,  as  they  marched  in  with 
the  stains  of  battle  upon  them,  were  hailed  by 
cheering  crowds  as  a  rescuing  army. 

For  all  night  long  disbanded  soldiers,  released 
criminals,  all  the  scum  of  the  great  city,  had 
been  burning,  looting,  and  killing,  Balmaceda 
having  given  the  city  up  to  pillage  when  he 
saw  the  impending  collapse  of  his  ill-gotten 
power.  The  foreign  warships  had  landed 
armed  parties  to  protect  the  European  quarter 
0:1  the  high  ground  above  the  town.  In  the 
city  below  whole  blocks  of  houses  had  been 
burned.  No  wonder  that  Cantons  sturdy  volun- 
teers marched  in  to  the  sound  of  ever-repeated 
"  Fwas !  '*  for  the  Constitution  and  for  the 
victors.  Canto  was  the  hero  of  the  moment. 
Beside  him  rode,  all  unrecognised  by  the  crowd, 
the  studious  German  staff-officer  who  had  or- 
ganised the  army  of  the  Congress,  and  showed 
it  the  way  to  victor}-. 

The  fight  had  cost  the  victors  much  more 
loss  than  the  battle  of  Concon.  They  had  485 
killed  and  1,124  wounded.  Of  the  Balmacedists 
Q41  had  been  killed  and  2,422  wounded  ;  the 
killed  showing  nothing  like  the  same  proportion 
to  the  wounded  that  had  been  the  feature  of 
the  losses  at  Concon.  Balmaceda  had  not 
shared  the  dangers  of  either  fight.  When  the 
victors  marched  into  Valparaiso  most  of  his 
colleagues  had  taken  refuge  in  the  consulates 
and  on  board  the  foreign  warships.  He  himself 
was  crouching  in  the  hiding-place  in  which 
some  days  later  he  was  found  dead,  slain  by  his 
own  hand. 


^^ 
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J\4ajor  Arthur  Oriftu 


INKERMAN  has  been  rightly  called  the 
"  Soldiers'  Victor}^"  but  it  might  be  still 
more  justly  styled  "  The  British  Soldiers* 
Battle."  It  was  from  first  to  last — from 
its  unexpected  opening  at  early  dawn,  through 
all  its  changing  episodes  in  the  hours  before 
noon  and  until  mid-day  brought  the  crisis, 
through  attack  and  counter-attack,  offence 
and  defence,  onslaught  and  recoil — one  of  the 
finest  feats  of  arms  accomplished  by  British 
troops,  one  of  the  chiefest  glories  of  our  long 
and  eventful  military  annals.  It  takes  rank 
with  Agincourt,  Rorke's  Drift,  the  defence  oi 
Lucknow  ;  with  Plassy,  Meanee,  Waterloo :  equal 
to  the  best  of  these,  overshadowing  some,  sur- 
passing others  ;  in  its  way  unique — a  bright  and 
shining  tribute  to  the  warlike  courage  of  a 
nation  already  laurel-crowned. 

Many  British  battles  have  been  won  against 
great  odds,  under  tremendous  disadvantages; 
but  none  have  better  shown  our  inflexible,  un- 
conquerable tenacity  than  Inkerman.  It  was 
fighting  for  safety,  too  :  our  backs  were  to  the 
wall  ;  had  we  been  defeated  at  Inkerman  our 
army  would  have  been  swept  into  the  sea :  but 
these  great  issues  were  not  fully  realised  by  the 
rank-and-file.  They  knew  they  must  win  the 
day  :  that  was  their  business,  as  it  always  is.  But 
the  fact  that  they  were  so  near  losing  it  made 
no  great  difference  to  them — all  they  thought 
of  was  to  come  to  blows,  to  iry  conclusions  with 
the  enemy,  to  charge  him,  bayonet  him,  shoot 
him  :  always  supremely  indifferent  to  his  vast 
numerical  superiority,  and  quite  undismayed 
by  his  courage. 

So  it  was  that  the  strange  spectacle  was  seen 
of  a  handful  resisting  thousands,  of  a  weak 
company  charging  through  battalion  columns, 
of  stalwart  soldiers  engaging  a  crowd  of  the 
enemy  single-handed  and  putting  them  to  rout. 
When  ammunition  ran  short,  as  it  often  did  in 


the  deadliest  episodes,  our  mei 
stones  and  hurled  them  at  the  f 
of  gunners,  when  hard  pressed, 
swords  and  rammers  and  spor 
even  with  fists — for  the  story  < 
bruiser  who  felled  Russian  aftc 
knock-down  blows  is  perfectly 
eager  for  the  conflict  found  offio 
lead  them  ;  there  was  no  hesit^ 
to  re-form,  to  rejoin  regimem 
body  gathered  round  any  comr 
ready  to  stand  fast  and  die,  go  I 
do  anything  but  retire.  "Wh 
asked  Colonel  Egerton,  at  the  1 
200,  when  pitted  against  unk 
**  Fire  a  volley  and  charge !  "  al 
the  brigadier ;  and  his  aide-de-cai 
Clifford,  sprang  to  the  front  to 
first  flight.  General  Pennefiatht 
five  hours*  fighting,  when  he  hai 
half  his  small  force,  did  not  aba 
one  jot  :  if  Lord  Raglan  now 
him  a  few  more  men,  he  said^ 
the  battle  out  of  hand  and  "  lie 
the  devil."  Waterloo  was  "  hai 
Wellington  quietly  remarked  a 
was  nothing  to  Inkerman. 

The  battle  of  Inkerman  was 
by  the  restored  confidence  that 
whelming  reinforcements  gav 
generals  inside  Sebastopol.  Aft 
landing,  the  victory  of  the  Alma 
flank  march  to  the  south  side  01 
plete  fortress,  the  allied  Engli 
had  achieved  no  fresh  trium 
had  overruled  the  daring  but 
warranted  counsels  to  go  stra 
Sebastopol  ;  an  immediate  atta 
too  dangerous,  the  golden  opp 
and  it  became  necessary  to  sit 
stronghold  and  reduce  it  by  th 


a  siege.     The  allies  were  thus  planted  in  a 
comer  -of  the  Crimea^  Lommittcd  to  the  high- 
land  or   upland   of  the   Chersonese,  as   it  was 
called,    the    only   ground    they   could    possibly 
occupy   when    attacking    Sebastopol    froni   the 
south    side — ground   that    no   one   would   have 
selected  had  choice  been  unfettered^  for  it  was 
nigged,  inhospitable,  very  extensive,  and  above 
all  exposed  on  one  flank  right  round,  almost  to 
the  Ttrj   rear.     Balaclava,   the  British  base  of 
stipplyi  at  a  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  front, 
lay  open  to   attack  by  an  enterprising  enemy, 
^almost  the  whole  length  of  road  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  British  camp.     How  fully  the 
Russians  realised  this,  huw  nearly  they  overbore 
the  weak   resistance  offered  by  the  Turks  who 
defended    this   vulnerable   point,   how   nobly  a 


Prince  Mentschikoff,  who  commanded  the 
Russian  forces  in  and  about  Sebastopol,  exult- 
antly foresaw  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
allies.  He  believed  that  they  were  at  the  end 
of  their  tether.  In  his  reports  to  St.  Peters- 
burg he  declared  that  the  enemy  never  dared 
now  to  venture  out  of  his  lines,  his  guns  were 
silent,  his  infantry  paralysed,  his  cavalr^^  did  not 
exist.  The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
once  more  enormously  in  the  ascendant  :  troops 
had  been  pouring  into  Sebastopol  continuously 
all  through  the  month  of  October  ;  a  whole 
army  corps  had  arrived  from  Odessa  ;  two  other 
divisions  were  close  at  hand  on  the  2nd  Novem- 
ber, and  by  the  4th,  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Inkerman,  the  total  of  the  land  forces  assembled 
in  and  around  the  fortress  must  have  been  quite 
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hodful  of  British  cavalry  spent  itself  in  beating 

^tack  disaster,    has   been   told   in   the  story   of 

Balaclava.     That  glorious  battle,  gained  at  such 

Imihle  cost,   was  only   the    prelude,    however, 

ther  more  tremendous    efftirt ;   for    the 

i[\%  although  foiled  in  this   first  attempt, 

fe  strong   enough   and    bold    enough    for    a 

id.     They   were   encouraged    to   fresh  en- 

ivours  by  their  own  gathered   numbers  and 

knowledge  that  their  enemies  were  growing 

iy  more  and  more  unequal  to  the  transcendent 

task  before  thenu 


120,000  men.  This  total  was  just  double  that 
of  the  allies,  including  the  Turks,  available  for 
all  purposes,  including  the  siege  of  a  great  fort* 
ress,  which  alone  might  claim  the  whole  efforts  of 
the  army.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Mentschikoff 
was  full  of  confidence,  that  he  counted  upon  an 
easy  triumph,  nothing  less  than  sweeping  the 
allies  off  the  upland  into  the  sea.  **  The  enemy,'' 
he  wrote,  '*  cannot  effect  his  retreat  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  immense  losses.  Nothing  can 
save  him  from  a  complete  disaster.  Future  times, 
I  am  confident,  will  preserve  the  remembrance 
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of  the  exemplary  chastisement  inflicted  upon 
the  presumption  ot  the  allies."  Two  of  the 
Czar^s  sons  were  hurried  post-haste  to  the 
Crimea  to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops 
and  witness  their  splendid  triumph. 

Some  inkling  df  the  impending  disaster — pre- 
maturely so  called,  as  was  soon  to  be  proved — 
crept  out  and  gave  general  uneasiness  even  at  a 
distance  from  the  theatre  of  war.  Friends  in 
Russia  warned  friends  in  England  to  anticipate 
terrible  news.  The  great  effort  approaching 
was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Czar 
himself,  and  was  of  a  nature  and  extent  to 
deal  an  overwhelming  blow.  In  the  Crimea 
itself  vague  intelligence  reached  the  allied 
commanders  that  a  terrible  struggle  was  near 
at  hand.  Reports  of  the  reinforcements  arriv- 
ing, of  the  stir  and  activity  within  the  fortress, 
the  repair  of  roads,  the  mending  of  bridges, 
all  the  indications  that  are  plain  as  print  to  the 
experienced  military  intelligence,  warned  Lord 
Raglan  and  General  Canrobert  to  be  on  the 
look-out  for  another  momentous  battle,  for 
which,  in  truth,  they  were  but  badly  prepared. 

Some  idea  of  the  disproportion  between  the 
armies  about  to  come  into  collision  will  rightly 
be  given  here,  so  that  we  realise  at  once  how 
overmatched  were  the  allies,  how  marvellous 
therefore  was  their  prolonged  resistance  and 
eventual  triumph  on  that  now  historic  5th 
November,  the  Inkerman  Sunday  which  in 
British  annals  has  eclipsed  that  other  anniver- 
sary of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  It  has  been  said 
above  that  the  Russian  forces  totalled  120,000 
in  all.  Of  these  rather  more  than  half,  or  70,000 
men,  were  actually  present  in  the  field.  All 
look  part  in  the  action,  but  some  only  as  cover- 
ing forces  or  engaged  in  feints  :  these  numbered 
some  30,000  ;  the  remainder,  just  40,000,  com- 
posed the  attacking  columns,  and  fought  the 
battle  of  Inkerman.  The  whole  allied  strength 
that  dav  upon  the  upland  of  the  Chersonese  was 
65,000,  but  barely  a  quarter  of  these  numbers 
could  be  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  used  in  the 
coming  action.  From  first  to  last  the  total 
French  and  Kn^lish  forces  on  the  ground  were 
just  15,6X3 — half  of  each,  but  more  exactly  7,464 
fiinglish  and  8,2  iq  French — and  of  the  latter 
3,570  were  actually  engaged.  There  is  no  mis- 
take or  exaggeration  in  these  figures,  which  are 
based  on  official  returns  on  both  sides.  It  must, 
moreover,  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  only 
a  proportion,  and  a  small  proportion,  of  these 
15,000  were  on  hand  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
fight.     For  hours  the  brunt   of  the  battle  fell 


upon  the  2nd  division,  which  was  bar 
although  opposed  to  40,000,  and  the 
ments  came  to  them  in  driblets  slowly  a^ 
ing  but  meagre  assistance  and  relief, 
the  extraordinary  tenacity  shown  by  « 
in  their  prolonged    and  indomitable 
against  such  tremendous  odds  that  s 
glory  was  achieved  at  Inkerman. 

The  allied  weakness,  of  which  Loi 
was  fully  aware,  was  caused  by  the 
upon  their  forces  by  the  siege  open 
the  need  for  protecting  their  commi 
The  troops,  taking  them  from  west  t 
so  to  the  south  and  rear,  covered  a  fin 
was  twenty  miles  long.  Before  Seba 
French  were  on  the  left,  the  English  on 
but  General  Canrobert,  always  anxioi 
rear  of  his  position,  kept  a  large  for 
heights  above  the  Tchemaya  valley 
English  perforce  garrisoned  and  defer 
clava.  Hence  on  the  right  flank  of  t 
front,  round  about  Inkerman  as  it  a 
called  (although  the  real  site  of  old  In 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tchemap 
defence  was  greatly  impoverished,  beii 
in  the  first  instance  to  a  few  weak  ba 
the  2nd  division.  Its  immediate  supp 
too  close — was  a  brigade  of  the  Ligh 
under  General  Codrington  on  the  Vict< 
adjoining,  but  on  the  other  side  of  a  1 
ravine  ;  behind,  and  three-quarters  of 
was  the  brigade  of  Guards,  twice  that  di 
2nd  brigade  (Buller*s)  of  the  Light  Di^ 
4th  and  3rd  divisions,  fronting  Sebaj 
more  or  less  appropriated  to  the  sie 
were  two  or  three  miles  removed  froi 
treme  right  flank.  A  French  army  cc 
Bosquet  was,  however,  within  the  lesse 
holding  the  eastern  heights  which  ga^ 
Canrobert  so  much  concern.-  But 
thus  described  made  up  the  sum  to 
allied  armed  strength,  and  ever)-  porti 
particular  place  and  specified  duti< 
could  well  be  withdrawn  from  any  pa 
denuding  it  of  troops  or  dangerously 
the  long  defensive  line.  There  were, 
reserves,  no  second  line  to  call  up  i 
emergency  to  stiflfen  and  reinforce 
The  allies  were  fighting  with  their  ba 
wall.  Retreat  was  impossible  because 
no  fresh  troops  to  interpose  and  cover 

The  weakness  of  this  2nd  division 
isolated  and  exposed  position  had  U 
source  of  serious   misgiving.      Its  a 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  deemed  his  force— 
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onstant  outpost  duty — to  be  peril- 
ie  called  it  "  most  serious."  Sir 
1,  who  commanded  the  Light 
equally  solicitous.  Lord  Raglan, 
chief,  knew  the  danger  too  :  he 
that  his  men  of  the  2nd  division 
sd,  "  but  there  were  not  enough 
t  he  was  ever  buoyant  and  hope- 
J  no  great  trouble,  yet  alive  to 

fully  prepared  to  meet  them, 
ity  ta  think  of,"  he  wrote  to  the 
Minister,  **  and  all  I  can  say  is  that 
best."  Strange  to  say,  that  best 
;  any  artificial  strengthening  of  the 
ntrenchments.  The  ground  was 
ed  for  defence,  and  might  have 

but  impregnable — or,  at  least, 
standing  even  determined  attacks. 
)uld  have  gone  far  to  redress  the 
mbers  telling  so  heavily  against 
t  only  one  meagre  barrier  was 
en  this  was  destined  to  prove  of 
lue  in  the  battle.  The  prompt 
ie  was  not  then  deemed  an  essen- 
3ldier*s  field  training,  and,  as  the 
J  trenches  before  Sebastopol  had 

labour  of  that  kind,  the  troops 
more  of  it,  even  although  indis- 
sary  as  everyone  now  knows. 
1  general  had  not  failed  to  detect 
jfects  in  the  British  line  or  to  note 
akest  point.  Upon  this  he  based 
erations.  He  meant  to  envelope 
5  exposed  right  flank  by  vastly 
•ers,  while  well-timed  demonstra- 
iit  be  expanded  into  attacks  should 
lied  forces  at  other  parts  of  the 
iple  and  perfectly  plausible  scheme 
ced  out  as  follows : — 
t  columns,  making  up  a  combined 
),ooo  men,  with  135  guns,  were 
;he  main,  the  most  weighty,  and 
pass,  the  only  real  attack.  Both 
from  the  newly-arrived  4th  or 
Army  Corps.  One,  called  the 
Division,  commanded  by  General 
ich  had  entered  and  was  actually 
lin  Sebastopol,  was  to  take  one 
>f  the  English  position  ;  the  other, 

Pauloff,  the  nth  division,  still 
>rtress  and  lying  north  of  the 
rer,  was  to    attack    the  English 

fs  force  was  strengthened  by  other 
;arrisoD»  and  its  infantry  strength 


was  iQ,ooo,  his  guns  .^8  in  number.  He  was  to 
issue  from  Sebastopol  at  a  point  between  the 
Malakoff  Hill  and  the  Little  Kedan,  then  follow 
the  course  of  the  Carenage  ravine,  and  to  come 
out  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Inkerman, 
where  he  was  to  join  hands  with — 

d.  Pauloff,  who,  marching  from  the  heights  of 
Inkerman  on  the  far  side  of  the  Tchernaya,  was 
to  cross  that  river  and  the  low  swampy  ground 
that  margined  its  course  by  the  bridge  neir  its 
mouth.  This  general  commanded  16,000  in- 
fantry and  had  with  him  96  guns.  His  orders 
were  to  ascend  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount 
Inkerman  and  push  on  vigorously  till  he  met 
with  Soimonoff. 

When  thus  combined,  the  whole  force  of 
40,000  (including  artiller>*men)  was  to  come 
under  the  direction  of  the  Army  Corps  com- 
mander. General  Dannenberg,  and  his  orders 
were  to  press  forward  and  carry  all  before  him. 
It  was  confidently  expected  that  nothing  could 
withstand  him — that  he  would  "roll  up"  the 
weak  opposition  of  the  English  right,  beat  all 
that  he  encountered,  and  sweep  victoriously  on- 
ward right  past  the  Windmill  Hill  to  the  eastern 
heights  in  the  rear,  and  within  easy  distance  of 
Balaclava. 

2.  Meanwhile,  Prince  Gortschakoff,  who  now 
commanded  the  army  hitherto  known  as 
Liprandi^s,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya,  and 
had  under  him  a  force  of  22,000,  with  88  guns^ 
was  to  "  contain  "  Bosquet— occupy  his  attention, 
that  is  to  say,  by  feints  and  false  attacks  upon  his 
position,  so  that  he  should  be  held. to  these 
heights  and  unable  to  reinforce  the  English  right- 
Later,  when  the  main  attack  had  prospered  and 
Dannenberg's  victorious  troops  were  seen  well 
to  the  south  of  Windmill  Hill,  GortschakofTs 
demonstrations  were  to  be  converted  into  a  real 
attack.  He  was  to  go  up  against  the  heights 
with  all  his  force,  drive  back  Bosquet,  join  hands 
with  Dannenberg,  and  the  Russians  would  then 
be  in  triumphant  possession  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Chersonese  upland.  After  that  the  siege 
must  be  raised,  the  allies  must  be  swept  off  the 
plateau,  destroyed,  taken  prisoner,  or  hurried 
into  disastrous  flight  upon  their  ships. 

3.  A  third  conditional  operation  was  entrusted 
to  the  troops  remaining  in  garrison,  under  the 
command  of  General  Moller.  He  was  to  closely 
**  watch  the  progress  of  the  battle,"  cover  the 
right  of  the  attacking  troops  with  his  artillery 
without  attempting  to  reply  to  the  fire  of  the 
allied  siege-guns.  Whenever  confusion  showed 
itself  in  the  trenches,  due  to  the  great  wave  ot 
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victory  setting  from  the  eastward,  he  was  to 
move  out  in  force,  attack  and  seize  the  siege- 
batteries. 

Capable  military'  critics  have  not  failed  to  con- 
demn the  foregoing  plan  of  operations.  It  erred, 
in  the  main  attack,  by  trusting  too  entirely  to 
numbers,  crowding  great  masses  of  men  on 
ground  not  spacious  enough  to  hold  them. 
There  was  not  sufficient  room,  indeed,  upon  the 
Russian  battlefield  for  half  the  forces  engaged. 


play  a  waiting  game,  and  give  no  effeccVc 
until  that  help  was  no  longer  urgently  <*< 
He  was  to  do  nothing,  in  fact,  until  t-T 
attack  had  actually  succeeded.    The  lo'fl 
enemy  resisted,  the  longer  he  remained 
Had  he  exerted  a  stronger  pressure, 
feints  been  pushed  with   more   insist-   - 
would  have  paralysed  the   movement: 
French  with  Bosquet,  and  by  the  yeiy 
of  his  attack  weakened  the  English 


Moreover,  this  ground,  imperfectly  known  to 
the  men  who  held  it  and  might  have  carefully 
studied  it,  was  cut  in  two  by  a  great  ridge,  which 
divided  the  two  columns  intended  to  join  forces, 
and  prevented  their  combined  action.  General 
Dannenberg  appears  to  have  realised  this  diffi- 
culty and  wished  his  two  generals,  Soimonoff  and 
Pauloff.  to  act  independently,  the  former  direct- 
ing his  efforts  against  the  Victoria  Ridge,  alto- 
gether to  the  westward  of  Mount  Inkerman,  and 
leaving  the  latter  ample  space  to  manoeuvre. 
But  Dannenberg's  wishes  were  not  distinct 
orders,  and  SoinioncjAT,  obeying  Mentschikoff,  the 
general- in-chief,  held  on  to  the  original  plan. 
Again,  Gortschakoff's  ro/c  condemned  him  to 


r?^.  £  i<k±  ng~C*^i^ 


Inkerman.  "  His  advance  was,  however,  li 
depend  upon  a  contingency  that  never  occti 
— and  while  he  waited  for  it  his  22,000 
were  of  absolutely  no  use  in  the  fight. 

A  brief  description  of  the  theatre  wl 
this  great  performance  was  played  should  p 
any  account  of  the  varying  fortunes  of  th 
and  details  will  be  best  understood  \sy  rd 
to  the  plan. 

The  battle  of  Inkerman  was  mainly  fouj 
a  long  ridge  of  ground  running  from  so 
north  and  a  little  west  of  north,  with 
spurs  jutting  out  on  each  side  of  it,  the  in 
between  them  dropping  into  long^  hoik 
ravines.      This  ridge   has   come  to   hai 
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of  Mount  Inkerman.  A  second 
)arallel  to  it  but  separated  from  it 
ge  ravine,  and  which  is  known  as 
Ridge,  played  a  secondary'  part  in 
tnt,  but  the  brunt  of  the  business 
d  on  the  first-named,  and  at  about 
ant,  where  another  smaller  crest 
stened  by  Mr.  Kinglake  the  Home 
lesser  ridge  trended  forward  at  its 
rming  a  right  angle,  and  the  salient 
e  Fore  Ridge.  A  road — the  post- 
Balaclava — intersected  the  Home 
St  above  where  it  dropped  into  the 
e  the  advanced  pickets  had  thrown 
reastwork — a  mere  stone  wall  or 
,  w^hich  was  known  as  the  Barrier. 
2  400  yards  in  advance  of  the  Home 
learly  double  that  distance,  and 
iown  the  eastern  slope,  there  was 
:er,  once  a  more  ambitious  work, 
f  sandbags  to  hold  two  i8-pounder 
ice  known  as  the  Sandbag  Batter>\ 

neither  for  defensive  purposes,  as 

ten  feet  high  and  there  was  no 
)king  over  it,  nor,  for  the  same 
>dgment  to  favour  assailants.  But 
was  nobly  contested  by  the  soldiery 
itions  engaged,  and  it  gained  the 
f  the  "  Slaughter-house  "  from  the 
msequence  of  the  losses  incurred 
sandbag  battery  stood  on  a  salient 
s  the  Kitspur,  to  the  north-east  or 

the  Home  Ridge  ;  to  the  left  or 
-as  another  —  the  Miriakoff  spur, 
svas  the  scene  of  a  determined 
he  whole  surface  of  the  field  of 
ickly  covered  with  brushwood  and 

amidst  which  crags  and  rocky 
2d  their  heads.  In  some  places  the 
*ed  into  dense  forest  glades,  and  in 
ivines  were  steeply-scarped  quarries 
cess. 

started  at  5  a.m.  amid  darkness 
ich  so  favoured  his  march  that  he 
nt  Inkerman  unobserved,  and  then 
izing  its  highest  point,  Shell  Hill, 
J  guns  in  batter^'  on  the  crest  quite 
our  outposts.  The  night  had  been 
isually  quiet,  although  some  of  our 
i  they  heard  the  rumbling  of  distant 
vr heels,  in  fact,  of  Pauloff 's  artillery. 
awn,  too— it  was  Sunday  morning — 
i  Sebastopol  rang  out  a  joyous  peal, 
lip,  but  to  stimulate  the  courage  of 
lusian  soldiery.    But  our  outpost 


duty  in  those  days  was  imperfectly  performed, 
and  the  enemy  was  on  top  of  our  pickets  before 
the  alarm  was  raised.  They  were  pressed  back 
fighting,  while  the  guns  on  Shell  Hill  opened  a 
destructive  fire.  General  Pennefather,  who  was 
in  temporary  command  of  the  2nd  division, 
realised  at  once  that  serious  events  were  at  hand. 
It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  retreat  before  the 
coming  storm.  He  was  a  "  fine  fighter "  ;  in 
another  rank  of  life  he  would  have  been  in  his 
element  with  a  "  bit  of  a  twig  "  at  Donnybrook 
Fair.  "  Wherever  you  see  a  head,  hit  it  '*  was 
his  favourite  maxim  in  war ;  and  now,  where  a 
more  cautious  leader  would  have  drawn  off  and 
lined  the  Home  Ridge  in  defensive  battle,  he 
thrust  forward  with  all  his  meagre  forces  to  meet 
the  Russian  attack.  This  daring  system  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  in 
the  fog  and  mist  no  notion  of  the  pitiful  number 
of  their  opponents  reached  the  Russians,  and 
the  handful  of  English  forgot  that  they  were 
unsupported  and  so  few.  Pennefather's  plan, 
born  of  his  fighting  propensities  and  indomitable 
pluck,  found  favour  with  his  superiors,  for  when 
presently  Lord  Raglan,  the  English  commander- 
in-chief,  came  upon  the  ground,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  interfere,  but  left  the  audacious  Irish- 
man the  uninterrupted  control  of  the  fight. 

They  were  meagre  indeed — these  first  English 
defenders  of  Mount  Inkerman.  Pennefather 
had  of  his  ow^n  barely  3,000  men  all  told,  and 
only  500  men  came  up  in  the  first  instance  to 
reinforce  him.  But  he  sent  all  he  had  down 
into  the  brushwood  out  in  front  till  it  was  filled 
with  a  slender  line.  Meanwhile  Soimonoff^ 
waxing  impatient  and  having  all  ready,  was  de- 
termined to  begin  without  waiting  for  PaulofTs 
co-operation.  His  guns  on  Shell  Hill  had  **  pre- 
pared "  his  advance,  and  soon  after  7  a.m.  he 
sent  three  separate  columns  against  the  left  of 
our  position  on  Home  Ridge.  The  first  of  these^ 
on  the  extreme  right,  under  road  column,  as  it 
was  called,  got  a  long  way  round,  when  it  met  a 
wing  of  the  47th  under  Fordyce  and  a  Guards 
picket  under  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
before  whom  it  turned  tail  ;  the  second  column 
had  no  better  fortune  on  the  Miriakoff  spur  ; 
the  third,  following  up  the  course  of  the  Miria- 
koff glen,  encountered  a  wing  of  the  4qth  under 
Grant,  who  at  once  gave  the  order  to  **  fire  a 
volley  and  charge."  His  counter-attack  was 
delivered  with  such  determination  that  it  carried 
all  before  it ;  the  Russian  column  was  fairly 
broken  up  and  driven  helter-skelter  under  the 
guns  on  Shell  Hill. 
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Now  Soimonoff  came  on  in  person  at  the 
head  of  twelve  battalions,  nearly  9,000  men. 
His  aim  was  the  centre  and  left  centre  of  our 
liue,  and  for  a  time  he  made  good  progress. 
But  the  first  supports,  those  trom  the  Light 
Division,  arriving,  Pennefather  at  once  used 
them  against  Soimonoff.  He  sent  on  the  88th 
Connaught  Rangers,  400  of  them  who,  feeling 
the  whole  weight  of  the  attack,  recoiled,  and 
retreating  left  the  three  guns  of  Townshend's 
battery  in  the  enemy *s  hands.  Then  the  77th 
under  Egerton,  but  led  also  by  the  brigadier 
BuUer,  came  up  and  caught  SoimonofTs  outside 
column — caught  it  and  smote  it  so  fiercely  that 
it  fled  and  was  no  more  seen  on  the  field.  These 
Russians  were  1,500  strong.  Egerton  had  no 
more  than  250,  but  he  never  faltered,  and  his 
men,  answering  like  hounds  to  his  cry,  tore 
straight  on  at  the  run  and  smashed  in  with  irre- 
sistible fur^'.  There  was  an  inter\-al  of  raging 
turmoil  in  which  the  bayonet  made  fearful  havoc ; 
then  the  Russians  ran,  Egerton  pursuing  at  the 
charge  to  the  foot  of  Shell  HiU.  About  this 
time  General  Soimonoff  was  killed.  Egerton's 
action  had  wide-reaching  consequences.  Through 
it  the  abandoned  three  guns  were  recovered,  the 
88th  rallied,  the  77th  themselves  or  their  rem- 
nant held  fast  for  hours  the  ground  it  had  se- 
cured. These  combats  disposed  of  about  half 
the  forces  Soimonoff  had  put  forward  in  this 
attack.  The  remainder  had  advanced  courage- 
ously against  our  centre  by  both  sides  of  the 
post-road  ;  but  they  also  were  beaten  back, 
partly  b}'  the  fire  of  our  field-guns,  partly  by  the 
spirited  charge  of  a  couple  of  hundred  men  of 
the  49th  under  Bellairs. 

Thus  in  less  than  an  hour  Soimonoff's  great 
effort  was  repulsed  ;  he  himself  was  slain,  and 
his  men  driven  off  the  field.  For  this  portion 
of  the  loth  Russian  division  never  regained 
cohesion  as  a  formed  military'  force.  It  was  no 
mere  defeat  but  an  absolute  overthrow,  in  which 
regiments  melted  away  and  the  whole  force  was 
ruined.  Many  excuses  have  been  offered  for 
their  want  of  success  :  the  dense  mist  giving 
exaggerated  value  to  the  handful  that  faced 
thsm,  they  perhaps  thought  the  enterprise  too 
difficult.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  English  fire 
was  murderously  effective  upon  these  dense 
compact  columns  of  attack  ;  some  were  ab- 
solutely decimated,  others  lost  nearly  all  their 
officers,  and  all  wore  so  shattered  and  disor- 
ganised that  no  part  of  them  returned  to  the 
fight.  They  ought,  nevertheless,  to  have  done 
better  ;  with  such  greatly  superior  forces,  backed 


up  by  the  incessant  fire  of  a  formidable  artillery, 
success  would  probably  have  awaited  bolder  and 
braver  men. 

Meanwhile  a  portion  of  Paulof^'s  division  had 
arrived  by  a  shorter  and  more  direct  road,  while 
the   rest    had    circled    round    after  Soimonoff. 
Some  of  these  people  of  Pauloft's  were  at  once 
attracted   by   the   Sandbag  Battery,   and,  soon 
taking  it  from  the  sergeants'  guard  that  held  it. 
made  this  hollow  vantage-ground  their  own.     A 
mass  of  men,  three  great  columns,   supported 
this  attack,  and  Pennefather  sent  General  Adams 
against  them  with  the  41st  Regiment.     He  went 
forward  in  extended  order  with  a  wide  front  of 
fire,  and  the  Russians  soon  fell  away  ;  those  in 
the  battery  evacuated  it  ;  the  columns  support- 
ing broke  and  dropped  piecemeal  into  the  valley. 
In  this  splendid  affair  500  men  disposed  of  4,00c. 
Again,  at  the  Barrier,  which  the  rest  of  Pauloffs 
men     approached     with     great    determination, 
a  small  body,  the  wing  of  the  30th  Regiment 
under   Colonel   Mauleverer,  achieved  an    equal 
triumph — that  of  200  over  2,000.     Here  it  was 
the  British  bayonet  that  told,  for  the  men's  fire- 
locks were  soaking  wet  and  the  caps  would  not 
explode.     But  Mauleverer   trusted   to  the  cold 
steel.  Officers  leapt  down  daringly  in  among  the 
Russians;  men  followed  at  the  charge  :  the  head 
of    the   leading  column  was   struck    with  such 
impetus  that  it  turned  in   hasty  retreat,  causing 
hopeless  confusion  in  the  columns  behind,  and 
all  fled,  a  broken  throng  of  fugitives,  hundreds 
upon  hundreds,  chased  by  seven  or  eight  score. 

This  ended  the  first  Russian  onslaught.     Half 
SoimonofTs  division  was  beaten  out   of  sight : 
6,000  men  were  lost  to  Pauloff.     At  least  15,000 
out  of  25,000  were  "  extirpated,*'  as  the  Russians 
admit  in  their  official  accounts,  and  this  by  no 
superior  generalship  but  by  the  dogged  valour, 
the  undismayed  resistance,  of  just  3,500  English- 
men.    It  was  a  good  omen  for  the  issue  of  the 
day's  fighting,  but  the  end  was  not  yet,  and   a 
further  terrible   stress  was  still   to   be   imposed 
upon  our  overmatched  troops.     Supports,  sucl^ 
as  they  were,  had  now  begun  to  arrive.    THe 
alarm   had   spread   across    the   upland    rousii'ig 
every  soul,  and  in  ever^^  camp  near  and  far  tl^i^ 
assembly  sounded,   men   rushed   to   arms,  h^l^' 
dressed,  fasting,  eager  only  to  hurry   into  tl^^ 
fight.     Some  of  the  Light  Division,  as  we  h^.^**- 
seen,  had  been  already  engaged.     General  Co^' 
rington  with  the  rest  was  in  battle  array,  holdi^8 
the    Victoria   Ridge  with   scanty  forces.     T^^ 
Guards  brigade,  1,200  men,  under  the  Duke    ^' 
Cambridge,  was  approaching,  700  already  clos^ 
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to  the  Home  Ridge  ;  the  4th  division  under  Sir 
George  Cathcart,  2,000  strong,  was  also  near  at 
hand.  These,  with  the  field-batteries,  raised 
the  reinforcements  to  a  total  of  4,700  men. 
Two  French  battalions  had  been  despatched  to 
support  Pennefather,  although  from  some  mis- 
understanding they  were  not  utilised,  and  Bos- 
quet, who  had  come  up  with  them,  returned  to 
the  Eastern  Heights,  where  he  was  still  menaced 
by  Gortschakoff.  It  was  not  until  much  later  in 
the  day  that  General  Bosquet  realised  that  the 
Russians  in  front  of  him  were  only  pretending 
to  attack,  and  then  he  hurried  with  substantial 
forces  to  Mount  Inkerman.  But  until  then  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  tied,  ineffectively,  to  the 
wrong  place,  giving  no  assistance  in  the  main 
fight  and  certain  to  be  **  rolled  up  "  in  his  turn 
if  that  fight  ended  disastrously  for  the  English. 

General  Dannenberg  had   now   assumed  the 
chief   command,  and,   undaunted   by   the    first 
failure,  he  set  about  organising  a  fresh  attack. 
He   had   at   his  disposal    iq,ooo  fresh  and  un- 
touched troops:  Soimonoff's  reserves  and  Pauloffs 
regiments  which  had  come  round  by  the  lower 
road.      The    latter,    10,000    strong,    were    sent 
against  the  English  centre  and  right,  their  first 
task  being  the  re-capture  of  the  Sandbag  Battery. 
General  Adams  was  still  here  with  his  700  men 
of  the  41st  Regiment,  and  he  made  a  firm  stand : 
4,000  men  attacked  him  again  and  again  with  far 
more  courage  and  persistence  than  any  Russian 
troops  had  yet  shown ;  and  at  last,  still  fighting 
inch  by  inch  Adams  fell  back,  leaving  the  battery 
in  the  enemy's  hands.     Now  the  Guards  came 
up  under  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  replacing 
Adams,  went  forward  with  a  rush  and  recovered 
it,  only  to  find  it  a  useless  possession.     It  was 
^esently  vacated  by  one  lot,  re-entered  by  the 
Russians,  recaptured  by  another  lot,  and  then 
ipin  the  Russians,  imagining  it  to  be  an  essen- 
tia feature  in  our  defence,  concentrated  their 
Ws  to  again  attack  it.     Once  more  they  took 
j^once  more  the  Guards  returned,  and   with 
irreristible  energy'  drove  them  out.     Thus  the 
^  of   battle  ebbed  and   flowed   around   this 
*njpty  carcase,  and  to  neither  side  did  its  posses- 
^n  mean  loss  or  gain. 

The  4th  division,  under  Sir  George  Cathcart, 
^  now  arrived  upon  the  ground.  He  had  just 
^jOoo  men,  and  of  these  four-fifths  were  speedily 
^^buted  in  fragments  to  stiffen  and  support 
^ennebther's  fighting  line  just  where  he  thought 
^%  were  most  required.  With  the  small  resi- 
^1  not  400  men,  Cathcart  was  ready  for  any 
'^vwtwe.  .  There  waea  gap  in  our  line  between 


Pennefather^s  right  and  the  Guards  struggling 
about  the  Sandbag  Battery,  and  this  opening 
Cathcart  was  desired  to  fill.  The  order  came 
direct  from  Lord  Raglan,  who  was  now  in  the 
field;  but  Cathcart  thought  fit  to  act  otherwise, 
believing  that  there  was  an  opening  for  a  deci- 
sive flank  attack.  He  meant  to  strike  at  the  left 
of  the  Russians,  and  leaving  his  vantage  ground 
above  he  descended  the  steep  slopes  with  his 
400  men.  The  offensive  movement  was  taken 
up  by  the  troops  nearest  him — Guards,  20th, 
95th.  All  our  men  gathered  about  the  Sandbag 
Battery  rushed  headlong  like  a  torrent  down  the 
hillside,  and  following  up  this  fancied  advantage, 
jeopardised  the  battle.  For  the  gap  which  Cath- 
cart had  been  ordered  to  occupy  became  filled 
by  a  heavy  column  of  Russians,  who  took  our 
people  in  reverse  and  cut  them  completely  off. 
"  I  fear  we  are  in  a  mess,**  said  Cathcart,  taking 
in  the  situation  ;  and  almost  directly  afterwards 
he  was  shot  through  the  heart.  Only  by  a 
desperate  effort,  a  series  of  personal  hand-to-hand 
combats  fought  by  small  units  courageously  led 
by  junior  officers,  even  by  non-combatant  doctors, 
did  our  men  regain  touch  with  their  own  people. 
They  were  aided,  too,  by  the  opportune  advance 
of  a  French  regiment,  which  took  the  interpos- 
ing Russians  in  flank  and  drove  them  off.  But 
if  this  mad  adventure  of  Cathcart^s  escaped  the 
most  disastrous  consequences,  its  effect,  never- 
theless, was  to  still  further  break  up  and  dis- 
seminate our  already  weakened  and  half-spent 
forces. 

All  this  time  Dannenberg  had  been  pressing 
hard  upon  our  centre.  Here  his  attacking 
column  met  first  Mauleverer  with  his  victorious 
army  of  the  30th,  and  forced  them  slowly  and 
reluctantly  back,  but  was  itself  repulsed  by  a 
fresh  army  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  and  driven  down 
into  the  Quarry.  Thence  it  again  emerged,  re- 
inforced, and  moved  by  the  right  against  the 
Home  Ridge.  It  was  in  these  advances  that 
they  penetrated  the  gap  just  mentioned  and  got 
upon  the  rear  of  Cathcart  and  the  Guards.  But 
the  westernmost  columns  were  charged  by  a 
portion  of  the  4th  division,  the  21st  and  63rd 
regiments,  overthrown  and  pursued  ;  while  the 
Russian  attack  on  the  right  of  the  Home  Ridge 
was  met  by  General  Goldie  with  the  20th  and 
57th,  also  of  the  4th  division.  Both  these  regi- 
ments were  notable  fighters,  with  very  glorious 
traditions  :  the  '*  Minden  yelP*  of  the  20th  had 
stricken  fear  into  its  enemies  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  the  57th  '*  Die  Hards  "  had  gained 
that   imperishable  title  of  honour  at  Albuera. 
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*' Fifty*seventh,  remember  Albuera !  *"  was  a 
b3ttle'Cr\'  that  st;nt  them  with  terrible  fury  into 
the  Russian  ranks,  and  these  two  gallant  regiments 
hunted  their  game  right  down  into  the  Ouarr}\ 

Once  more  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
enemy  had  failed,  with  what  a  cost  of  heroic 
lives  history  still  proudly  tells.  Dan nen berg, 
however,  if  disheartened  was  not  yet  hopeless. 
He  knew  that  the  allien  were  hard  pressed  ;  if 
he  himself  had  suffered  so  had  they,  and  more 
severely.  He  had  still  10,000  men  in  hand  ; 
many  of  them,  althc^ugh  once  worsted,  were  still 
not  disorganised  or  dis- 
heartened, and  his  re- 
serves —  9,000  more — 
were  still  intact,  white 
guns  a  hundred  in  num- 
ber held  the  mastery 
from  Shell  Hill.  Of  the 
English  forces,  never 
more  than  5,000  strong, 
half  had  been  destroyed 
or  annulled.  True,  the 
French  had  come  upon 
the  ground  with  two 
battalions,  1,000  men  ; 
but  Bosquet,  with  the 
main  part  of  his  com- 
mand, was  still  a  long 
way  behind,  Dannen- 
berg  resolved  to  make 
another  and  more  deter- 
mined attack  upon  the 
centre  of  the  English 
position,  aiming  for  that 
Home  Ridge,  as  it  was 
called,  which  was  the 
inner  and  last  line  of  the 
allied  defence. 

The  Russians  came  on  with  a  strength  of 
6j0OO  assailants,  formed,  as  before,  in  a  dense 
column  of  attack.  One  led  the  van,  the  main 
trunk  followed,  flanked  by  others,  and  all  coming 
up  out  of  the  nt>w  memorable  Qiiarr\'  Ravine. 
Pennefather  had  some  500  or  600  to  hold  the 
ridge,  remnants  of  the  55th,  Q5th,  and  77th  regi- 
ments, and  a  French  battalion  of  the  7th  Leger, 
with  a  small  detachment  of  Zouaves.  These 
were  very  inadequate  forces,  and  the  Russians, 
pushing  home  with  more  heart  than  they  had 
hitherto  shown,  crowned  the  crest  and  broke 
over  the  inner  slopes  of  the  ridge.  The  7th 
Leger  had  not  much  stomach  for  the  fight,  but 
were  rallied  on  by  the  Zouaves  and  the  men  of 
the  77th,  still  led  by  the  intrepid  Egerton,      By 


the 
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this  time  the  main  trunk  column  of  the  enemy 
had  sw^ept  over  the  Barrier  at  the  head  of  the 
Ouarr\%  and  the  small  force  of  defenders  retire 
sullenly  behind  the  Home  Ridge. 

Now  the  position  seemed  in  imminent  dangi: 
and  this  was,  perhaps,  the  most  critical  period  ill 
the  battle.     But  the  advance  of  the  Russians 
although  in  overu'^helming  s»trength,  was  checked 
by  another  daring  charge — that  of  a  handful  cA 
the  55th  (thirty,  no  more>  under  Colonel  Dau^ 
berry,  who  went  headlong  into  the  thick  of  one 
of  the  rearmost  Russian  battalions.     This  sina 
body    of     heroes     ton 
through     the    mass 
sheer  strength,  as   if 
were  a  football   scrooge 
using  their  bayonets  an 
their      butt-ends,     eve 
their  fists,  fighting    def 
perately  till  they  *^*de 
a  path  through  the  bat| 
talion      from     flank 
flank,  and  came  out 
last  in  open  air  on  th 
east  of  the    great  tr 
column.**     The  noiit 
tumult  in  the   rear  and 
the  vague   sense    of  di5( 
cotnfiture      and      de 
shook  the  leading  assail] 
ants,  and    the  Ru;^:^Jar 
first      halted     irresolut 
then  turned  and  retirt: 
At   this  time,    too,   on 
of  the  flanking  column? 
moving  up  on  the  Rus 
sian    right,    encountere 
the  2 1st  and  b^rd  re 
nients,  and  was  prompil| 
charged   ajid   driven  back   by  tliese    regiments 
which  re* possessed  themselves  of  the  Barrier  an^ 
held  it.    Then  the  Russian  left  column,  worste 
by  our  wrtiWery  and  the  French  7th  Leger,  ah 
retired. 

It  was  now  but  a  little  past  Q  a.m,,  and  as  yt 
the  battle,  although  going  against  the  Russians 
was  still  neither  lost  nor  won.  They  still  he 
the  ascendant  on  Shell  Hill,  still  had  their  re 
serves.  Lord  Raglan,  on  the  other  hand,  coul^« 
not  draw  upon  a  single  man,  and  Bosquet^s  inai~^ 
force  was  still  a  long  way  off.  Now%  too,  tl-fc^- 
French  got  into  some  difficulty  upon  our  righ^ 
above  the  Sandbag  Battery- ,  and  were  in  imrm 
minen  t  danger  of  defeat .  M  oreover,  the  Russiar'Ti 
made  a  fresh  effort  against  the  Barrier,  comii^iB 
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Juarn*.     The  Barrier 
by  the  2 1st  and  O^rd,  but  the  stress 
them    was   greats   and    Pennefather 
such  scanty  support  as  he  could  spare 
oetits    of     the     49th,     77th,     and     Rifle 
rijpde*     Great   slaughter  ensued  in  this  con- 
General    Goldie,  who  was    now  in  com- 


So  eager  w^ere  our  gunners  that  these  two 
femous  eighteen-pounders  were  dragged  up  to 
the  front  with  **  man  harness,"  by  some  hundred 
and  fifty  artiller\^men  and  a  crowd  of  eager 
officers.  The  guns  were  placed  in  a  command^ 
ing  pc»sition  aiid  worked  splendidly  under  the 
very  eyes  and  with  the  warm  approval  of  Lord 


MOftK    THR    CUAILnS    mnUftNlD,     AND    Wrrtl    laRESUTlHtl    E.NKROY    PROVE    ITTF-M    OPT  **  (/.    359J. 


Illd  of  the  4th  divtsion^  was  killed,  and  other 
luablc  rifficcrs, 

Rusa^ian  artillery  did  deadly  mischief,  but 

Lord  Raglan*!*  unerring  foresight*  it  w^as 

met  and  overmatched  by  our  guns.     At 

hour  uf  the  morning  he  had  sent  back 

je   Park   for  a   couple  of  -     " 
fgUQs  that   in  the  cn*>rninus 
miUen*     science    we    should    think 
'*  'M\waday»,   but    which  at  Inkerman 
.'jcr  CO  the  Russian  field-batteries. 


R;ig]an.  They  soon  established  a  superiorit\*  of 
lire  and  spread  such  havoc  and  confusion  among 
the  Russian  batteries  on  Shell  Hill  that  the 
power  of  the  latter  began  to  wane.  Victorv',  so 
long  in  the  balance*  was  at  last  inclining  to 
oiir  side. 

Sill!  the  battle  was  not  won.     If  the  Ru^ 
did  not  renew  their  attacks,  they  still  held  M 
ground ;  and  Bosquet »  coming  up  presently  with 
his  whole  strength,  made  a  false  move  which 
nearly    jeopardised    the    ii^ue.      The    French 
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general,  having  with  him  3,000  infantry  and  24 
guns,  '*  hankering  after  a  flank  attack,"  reached 
forward  on  the  far  right  beyond  the  Sandbag 
Battery  and  the  spurs  adjoining.  Here  he  fell 
among  the  enemy,  found  himself  threatened  to 
right  and  to  left  and  in  front,  and,  realising  his 
peril,  hastily  withdrew.  Happily,  the  Russians 
did  not  seize  the  undoubted  advantage  that 
mere  accident  had  brought  them  by  Bosquet's 
injudicious  and  hazardous  advance.  Had  they 
gathered  strength  for  a  fresh  and  vigorous  on-, 
slaught  upon  our  right,  they  might  perhaps  have 
turned  the  scale  against  us.  The  French  were 
clearly  discomfited  and  out  of  heart  for  a  time. 
Then  as  the  Russians  made  no  forward  move, 
Bosquet  regained  confidence  ;  he  threw  forward 
his  Zouaves  and  Algerines,  and  these  active 
troops  came  upon  some  Russians  which  were 
slowly  climbing  the  slopes,  and  hurled  them 
down  again  in  great  disqrder.  Our  old  friends 
the  6th  and  7th  French  regiments,  the  earliest 
on  the  field,  advanced  along  the  post-road 
towards  the  Barrier,  where  they  were  covered 
by  us.  This,  briefly  told,  was  the  sum  total  of 
the  French  performances  at  the  battle  of 
Inkerman. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  study  war  that, 
when  the  crisis  of  a  battle  comes,  victory  is  for 
him  who  has  the  best  disposable  reserve  in  hand. 
Of  the  forces  now  engaged  the  French  alone 
were  in  this  happy  situation  ;  the  English  were 
all  but  exhausted.  Lord  Raglan, as  has  been  said, 
had  not  a  spare  man.  As  for  the  Russians, 
Gortschakoffs  supineness  had  robbed  his  comrades 
of  the  assistance  of  20,000  men,  and  the  general- 
in-chief,  Mentschikoff,  although  close  at  hand  on 
the  field,  did  not  see  fit  to  bring  up  the  reinforce- 
ments from  the  garrison  of  the  town.  But  now 
Marshal  Canrobert,  never  a  daring  leader,  was 
moved  to  desist  from  the  fight.  When  he  learnt 
that  the  English  were  all  but  spent,  he  would  do 
nothing  more,  although  he  had  a  very  large 
force  of  all  arms  now  up  and  well  in  hand.  No 
arguments,  no  appeals  of  Lord  Raglan's  would 
move   him.      ''What  can  I — what  can  I  do?" 


he  asked  querulously  ;  "  the  Russians  arc  every- 
where." Had  it  been  left  to  the  French,  the 
field  would  have  been  abandoned  to  the  Russians, 
who  were  still  in  possession  of  the  greater  part 
of  Mount  Inkerman,  and  the  battle  would  have 
been  practically  drawn. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  vigorous  onslaught  by 
the  still  fresh  and  untouched  French  might  have 
carried  the  Flagstaff  bastion  and  led  to  the 
capture  of  Sebastopol  itself.  But  Canrobert  was 
not  the  man  to  take  so  great  a  risk  or  jeopardise 
so  many  lives.  It  was  left  to  Haines,  who  still 
held  the  Barrier,  to  move  up  against  Shell  Hill. 
Lord  West  seconded  him  in  this  bold  endeavour, 
a  young  lieutenant  of  the  77th,  Acton  by  name, 
also  went  on  wuth  a  mere  handful,  and  Colonel 
Horsford  came  on  in  support  with  the  remnant 
of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  All  this  time,  too,  Lord 
Raglan's  i8-pounders  were  dealing  death  and 
destruction  among  the  Russian  batteries  ;  and 
at  last  Dannenberg,  under  stress  of  this  "  mur- 
derous fire  " — they  are  his  own  words — decided 
to  limber  up  his  guns  and  retire  his  whole  force. 
This,  in  fact,  was  done,  and  about  i  p.m.  the 
Russians  threw  up  the  sponge. 

If  in  this  grand  contest  the  allies  were  greatly 
outnumbered  by  the  Russians,  the  latter  suffered 
the  most,  their  losses  being  four  times  as  great 
as  those  of  the  victors.  They  had  12,000  killed 
and  wounded,  a  large  proportion  of  them  left 
dead  upon  the  field,  among  them  256  officers. 
The  English  lost  507  killed,  39  of  them  oflBcers 
and  3  general  oflficers ;  1,760  men  and  91 
oflRcers  wounded.  The  French  lost  13  officers 
and  130  men  killed  and  36  oflScers  and  750  men 
wounded.  These  figures  show  plainly  on  whom 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  fell,  and  the  enormous 
losses  of  the  Russians  was  mainly  due  to  the 
density  of  their  columns  of  attack  and  the 
superiority  of  our  musketry  and  artillery  fire. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  English  infantr}'  at 
Inkerman  were  armed  with  the  new-fangled 
Minie  rifle,  and  what  powerful  aid  was  afforded 
by  the  two  i8-p6under  guns  has  been  already 
shown  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 
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BECAUSE  of  his  ruthless  massacres  of 
unarmed  men  and  helpless  women 
and  children,  the  name  of  Te  Kooti 
has  been  held  in  detestation  through- 
out New  Zealand  since  1868  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence it  is  not  surprising  to  find  but  little 
disposition  to  dilate  on  his  undoubted  abilities 
amongst  the  Pakehas  (white  men)  who  have 
chronicled  his  doings,  though  the  Maoris  dwell 
fondly  on  his  prowess. 

A  great  leader  of  men  this  celebrated  Maori 
undoubtedly  was,  and,  more  than  that,  an 
organiser  of  no  mean  ability,  a  first-rate  military 
leader,  and  finally  a  man  of  such  hardihood, 
steady  courage,  and  resource,  that  his  exploits 
would  seem  well-nigh  incredible  did  they  not 
form  .part  of  the  well-authenticated  history  of 
New  Zealand. 

Himself  tangata  tutua  (a  common  man)  he  yet 
acquired   a    mastery  over  the  jealous   and  sus- 
picious Maoris,  who   preferred  to  be  led  by  a 
chieftain  of   undoubted  birth,  and   managed  to 
teep  faithful  to  himself  men  of  different  tribes, 
whose  hereditary  disposition  was  to  take  opposite 
ades.     Badly   provided   with    arms    and    food, 
followed  by  only  a  few  hundred  men  at  most, 
^traversing  a  savage  and  inhospitable  country, 
^yet  managed  to  maintain  a  constant  struggle 
'gainst  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  and 
°»ny  Maori   chiefs  friendly  to  the  whites,  for 
over  thr^ie   years,   during   the  greater   part    of 
«^hich  period  hundreds  of  armed  men  were  in 
the  field  against  him,  and  rewards  ranging  from 
/500  at  first  to  /5,ooo  in  the  end,  were  offered 
for  his  apprehension. 

Te  Kooti  Tu  Ruki  Te  Riki-Rangi,  to  give 
hini  his  fbll  title,  was  of  the  Ngatikahungunu 
t[i^  of  Maoris,  which  was  settled  on  the  East 
Coast  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  Hawkers  Bay  and 
Poverty  Bay   districts,  and  therefore    was  one 


that 


came  early  into  contact  with  the  whites, 


who  spread  down  the  east  coast  from  Kororareka 
in  the  north — the  nearest  port  to  Sydney. 

Europeans  were  first  located  in  New  Zealand 
in  1792,  or  four  years  after  the  establishment  of 
New  South  Wales,  from  which  colony  New 
Zealand  was  first  settled  ;  and  as  Te  Kooti  was 
not  born  till  about  the  year  1833,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  he  was  in  no  sense  a 
*'wild"  Maori,  as  were  most  of  the  Uriweras, 
Waikatos,  and  other  tribes,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  man  w^ell  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  Euro- 
peans from  his  youth  up.  For  some  years  he- 
served  as  a  sailor  on  a  schooner  trading  between 
Poverty  Bay  and  Auckland,  and  earned  the 
reputation  amongst  the  whites  of  being  a 
turbulent  and  troublesome  man.  During  the 
Maori  w^ar  of  1866  a  number  of  Hauhaus*  were 
besieged  by  a  mixed  force  of  Europeans  and 
''friendlies  "  in  a  pah  at  Waerenga-a-hika,  near 
Poverty  Bay,  and  amongst  the  besiegers  was  Te 
Kooti,  who  was  then  a  stalwart  and  vigorous 
man  of  about  thirty-three  years  of  age.  When 
the  final  assault  had  been  made  and  the  pah 
captured,  a  large  number  of  prisoners  were  taken, 
and  at  this  time  a  friendly  Maori  chief  named 
Paora  Parau  was  seen  holding  Te  Kooti  by  the 
collar  and  presenting  a  pistol  at  his  head.  Asked 
his  reason  for  thus  treating  a  man  who  was  an 
ally,  he  declared  that  Te  Kooti  had  supplied 
ammunition  to  his  (Te  Kooti's)  brother,  who 
wa*^  one  of  the  besieged,  and  was,  therefore,  a 
traitor  to  the  cause  he  pretended  to  serve.  Te 
Kooti  indignantly  denied  this  accusation,  but  it 
was  apparently  believed  by  the  whites,  for  it 
was  repeated  by  a  settler,  and  Te  Kooti  was  then 
placed  amongst  the  Hauhau  prisoners  and  taken 
to  Napier,  where  he  made  three  distinct  appeals, 

*  Hauhaus  were  fanatical  Maoris  whose  religion  was 
a  strange  jumble  of  native  and  Biblical  creeds.  They 
continually  ejaculated  the  word  "  Hau  "  in  battle,  believ- 
ing that  thereby  they  secured  immunity  from  wounds. 
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througii  Mr.  Hamlin,  to  the  Government  to  be 
tricd^  or,  at  all  events,  told  definitely  of  what 
crime  he  was  accused  ;  but  all  in  \*ain,  and  finally 
he  was,  with  about  1 50  of  the  raost  dangerous 
ot  the  Hauhaus,  shipped  away  from  Auckland  to 
the  Chatham  Islands,  which  lie  some  400  miles 


IR 


Thus  Te  Kooti,  an  ally  of  the  Europeans, 
found  himself  treated  35  an  enemy,  and  sertt 
without  trial  away  from  his  native  land.  He 
repeatedly  asked   to  be  rckMscd,  and   it   is  said 

'  that  a  protuisc  to  release  all  ihc  pri^mer^  at  the 
end  of  two  years  was  made  ;  but  when  that  lime 
can^c  the  Government  '»teamcr  St  Ktida  arrived 
at  the  Chatham  Ulandti^  with  need  potatoc*, 
>'■  and  prnvi^ionh  for  the  prisoners,  which 

_i  >  the  latter  vcr>' much  a!v  if  their  exile 


was  to  be  continued  for  e%*er,  Tc  ^ 
faith  in  Pakeha  promises,  and  J]-: 
with  the  other  prisoners  to  escape 
steamer  had  departed.  A  schaotier,  lh.« 
man^  belonging  to^  or  chartered  by,  a  M'. 
was  lying  at  anchor  at  the  islatid^  itnd 
detennined  to  seize  her  attd 
New  Zealand,  llic  guani  ov 
prisoners  had  been  rr  -  « 

to  9  men^  under  iht.  J 

Captain  Thomas,  and  these  fei 
were  easily  overpowered    ani^ 
arms   taken    from   them.     C 
Thomas    was     marched    inU 
court-house  between  a  doublti; 
of    Matjris,    armed    with 
and    made    to    open    ait 
containing    about    j^'^oo 
which  money  was  m 
get  her  witli  40  or  50  -  ^ 
and  some  provisions  t 
the  R (fit- man ^  th*. 

w hich  were  threai  _ . . .  _  

feath  if  they  attempted  any 
ance  tn  the  seijcing  t>i  r^ 
the  prisonerii — 165  m 
and  7 1  children — cmb 
European    male   and    v^vf 
schooner  (the  captain  was  on 
were  ordered    to    11.  r 
New  Zealaiid — or  be  - 

The  alternative  was  not  a  ^ 
one,    and   seeing    that    Tc 
meant  exactly  what  he  said, 
hauled  up  the  sails  and  steer 
of  the  bay.    The  escape  bai 
managed  with  the  Io*s  of  an 
life,  as  Te  Ko<>ti  had  t  ^ 

promise  to  respect   lb 
Europeans  if  ihcy    made   1 
^^^^"       sistancc.  The  man  killed  wa* 
the  guards,  who  was  toitiafa 
by    a    Hauhau,    named    Tii 
Ttki  Tiki,   through  some  jealousy  twi   1 
of  the  latter's  wife,  and  therefore  Tc  Ko< 
in   no  way  responsible   for  the  d 
mtJte  cruel,  must  be  laid  to  his 
for  on  a  dead  calm  prevailing  just  wl 
had  p;i5^'d  oul  of  the  bay,  Te  Kooli 
that    Tangaroa,    the    god    nf   ihe 
angry,   and    required    a  and 

conveniently  found  in  a  i^.....  .,  .r  hv> 

old  man  who  had  warned  the  I' 
intctided  rising.      ' 
hands   were  lied 
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overboard.  Singularly  enough,  a  breeze  at  once 
sprang  up,  and  the  Maoris  sailed  away,  snapping 
their  fingers  at  the  outwitted  Pakehas,  who 
could  not  even  pursue,  as  Te  Kooti  had,  before 
embarking,  cut  the  cable  of  the  only  other  ship 
in  port — the  ketch  Florence — and  set  her  adrift, 
having  previously  forced  her  crew  to  land. 

These  events  took  place  on  July  4th,  1868, 
and  ax  days  later — namely,  on  July  loth — the 
Rifman  arrived  at  Whareongaonga,  six  miles 


their  ship,  departed  to  Wellington,  some  250 
miles  distant,  instead  of  giving  warning  at  the 
nearest,  settlements  on  the  coast. 

Consequently  it  was  only  by  chance  that 
Major  Biggs,  the  resident  magistrate  at  Poverty 
Bay,  heard  of  the  landing.  He  lost  no  time  in 
taking  action,  however,  and,  on  July  12th,  set 
out  with  a  force  of  eighty  friendly  Maoris  and 
forty  Europeans,  and  coming  up  with  Te  Kooti's 
band,  found  them  strongly  posted  in  a  position 


i 


■^CTl^^jg^  r  f^*^- 


'  TE    KOOTI    FELL    O.N    THEIR    CAMP    AND    CAPTURED    ALL    THEIR    HORSES "    (/.    266). 


**ftof  Gisborne,  on  the  New  Zealand  coast. 
^Aig  the  voyage  Te  Kooti,  fully  armed,  re- 
JBftBed  on  deck  almost  the  whole  time ;  and  a 
J^us  watch  was  kept  on  the  mate  and  crew, 
^  were  not  even  allowed  to  cook  their  own 
"*Jd,  this  office  being  performed  for  them  by 
^c  of  the  escapees,  a  half-caste  named  Baker. 
W'ectly  the  anchor  dropped,  all  the  Maoris, 
^ve  those  told  off  to  guard  the  crew,  landed, 
^  at  once  set  about  discharging  the  cargo  ot 
^*^  schooner,  which  Te  Kooti  had  no  diffidence 
*D(Hit  annexing.  Working  all  night,  the  cargo 
^  landed  by  the  next  morning,  and  the 
^^  were  then  released,  and,  setting  sail  on 


which    enabled    them   to    guard    their    stolen 
goods. 

To  the  demand  to  surrender  Te  Kooti  gave  a 
scornful  reply,  but  stated  his  determination  not 
to  molest  anyone  if  he  were  allowed  to  depart 
in  peace.  Major  Biggs,  on  receiving  this  answer, 
gave  the  order  to  attack;  but  the  friendly  Maoris, 
who  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  force, 
refused  to  move,  giving  as  their  reason  that  the 
enemy  were  too  strongly  posted  ;  and  the  same 
evening  Te  Kooti  avoided  Mijor  Biggs*s  force, 
and  retreated  inland  over  marvellously  rough 
country,  carrying  all  the  loot  taken  from  the 
schooner.     When  the  escape  was  discovered, 
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Major  Biggs  despatched  Mr.  Skipwith  with  a 
few  friendly  Maoris  to  dog  the  rear  of  the 
escapees  and  watch  all  their  movements. 

Meanwhile  the  commander  himself  fell  back 
and  collected  reinforcements,  with  which  four 
days  later  he  marched  to  Paparatu,  where  he 
hoped  to  intercept  Te  Kooti  on  his  march  in- 
land. A  camp  was  formed,  and  for  four  days 
the  force  waited,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
enemy,  and,  supplies  running  short,  Major  Biggs 
departed  to  hurry  up  the  reliefs  who  were  bring- 
ing provisions. 

While  he  was  away  Mr.  Skipwith  arrived, 
and  declared  that  Te  Kooti  was  advancing,  but 
slowly,  as  his  followers  were  very  heavily  laden. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  Captain 
Westrupp,  who  was  commanding  in  the  absence 
of  Major  Biggs,  sent  out  three  scouts,  who  were* 
ver}'  soon  seen  returning  at  speed  as  if  pursued. 
The  force  was  now  ordered  to  get  under  arms, 
and  cheerfully  obeyed,  though  the  men  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  for  thirty-six  hours  except  an  old 
boar,  which  they  consumed,  skin  and  all,  to  the 
last  morsel. 

A  picket  had  previously  been  posted  in  a 
strong  position  on  a  hill  commanding  the  spur 
up  which  Te  Kooti  would  have  to  advance,  and 
to  the  support  of  this  picket  Captain  Westrupp 
sent  a  strong  force ;  but  before  they  could 
arrive  Te  Kooti  had  captured  the  hill  and  driven 
the  defenders  down  the  slope,  and  there  was 
now  nothing  to  be  done  but  endeavour  to  re- 
take the  position.  Chargmg  up  the  hill,  the 
Europeans  managed  to  secure  possession  of  a 
small  ridge,  which  was  separated  from  the  higher 
ridge  occupied  by  the  Hauhaus  by  a  small  gully, 
across  which  a  continuous  fire  was  exchanged. 

When  this  had  continued  for  some  time,  a 
European  volunteer,  to  whom  the  name  **  Billy 
the  Goose  "  had  been  given  by  his  comrades,  was 
shot  dead,  and  another  was  severely  wounded. 

Te  Kooti's  men  now  managed  to  take  their 
opponents  in  flank,  and  soon  wounded  two 
others.  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  they 
made  a  number  of  feints  as  if  they  were  about 
to  charge  with  fixed  bayonets,  but  the  Europeans 
stood  firm  and  were  not  to  be  intimidated. 
Ammunition  began  to  run  short,  and  anxious 
glances  were  cast  in  the  direction  from  which 
Major  Biggs  with  the  reliefs  was  expected,  and 
with  joy  the  exhausted  men  at  length  saw  figures 
on  the  distant  track.  Alas  !  for  their  hopes, 
however,  the  reliefs  proved  to  be  only  nine 
friendly  MaorL«,  **  most  of  whom  were  exces- 
sively drunk,"  says  the  historian,  they  having 


broached  a  cask  of  rum  which  was  am 
provisions  they  carried.     Te  Kooti  noic 
a  flank  movement  which  utterly  routes 
for,  marching  round  the  force  that 
keeping  him  engaged,  he  fell  on  their 
captured  all  their  horses,  saddles,  faa^ 
accoutrements  to  the  value  of  ;^i,200,s: 
them  to  hastily  retreat,  leaving  two 
on    the    field    and    carrying    away 
wounded  out  of  a  total  force  of  fifty, 
lost  only  two  men,  and  his  first  encoLi. 
the  Europeans  was  thus  a  marked  su 
him.     He  made   himself  comfortable 
followers  in  the  camp  of  the  Pakehas 
swords,  horses,  provisions,  etc.,  made  th 
querors  rich   indeed — and   when  his  n 
rested  suflficiently,  he  leisurely  resumed  hi 

Meanwhile  weak,  famished,  and  eml 
by  their  wounded,  two  of  whom  ha 
carried  every  step  of  the  way,  the  Ei 
retreated  over  a  country  of  terrible  n 
to  Tcpatoho,  where  they  were  joined  bj 
Whitmore  with  thirty  Napier  volunU 
on  the  day  following  the  meeting  the  ] 
Te  Kooti  was  taken  up,  but  long  befor 
overtaken  he  had  been  intercepted  bj 
force  at  Te  Korraki,  and  had  again  dd 
enemies.  This  force  was  raised  by  Mr. ! 
R.M.,  and  Mr.  Preece,  Clerk  to  the 
\Vairoa,  and  was  composed  of  Eurof 
friendly  Maoris.  After  scouring  the  c 
various  directions,  this  force,  which 
joined  by  Captains  Wilson  and  Rich 
length  (on  July  24th)  came  in  sigl 
enemy,  who  were  seen  descending  a  di 
of  the  Ahimanu  range. 

Te  Kooti 's  victory  at  Paparatu  hac 
liim  fame  amongst  the  Maoris,  and  he 
fully  200  men  under  him  ;  and  his  ft 
descended  the  hill  with  its  long  train  c 
children,  and  horses,  looked  formidab 
to  the  few  Europeans  and  their  lukewa 
supporters.  The  latter,  indeed,  thouj 
formidable,  and  sixty  of  them  under 
Apatu  incontinently  bolted,  leaving  a  > 
contingent  indeed  to  oppose  the  con 
Kooti,  who  assured  his  followers  th: 
*'  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Provic 
appointed  to  carry  out  its  instructi< 
generally  worked  on  their  superstitions 

When  Paora  Te  Apatu  fled,  the  I 
were  obliged  to  follow,  but  next  day  (J 
the  whole  force  advanced  against  ' 
across  the  Hangaroa  river,  and  a  sms 
followed  ;  but   in   a  very  short  time  ' 
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eft  flank  against  the  position 

Apatu,  whereupon  that  re- 
again  fled  with  fifty  of  his 
ne  kept  on  running  till  he 
1  distance.  Mr.  Preece  and 
n   were  then   obliged  to  fall 

hill,  which  they  held  until 
ir  ammunition  gave  out,  and 
d  by  Rakiora  and  some  of 
the  chief  moving  off  in  the 
oti's  force,  Mr.  Preece  asked 

going.  "  To  get  a  drink  of 
;  but,  says  Mr.  Gudgeon,  the 
it  have  gone  a  long  way,  for 
years  !  '* 

and  friendlies  now  retired  to 
\  lost  two  men  (Maori  allies) 

wounded,  and  Te  Kooti  re- 
1  triumph. 

began  to  cause  great  alarm 
Dvemment  took  action  :  the 
out,  and  Colonel  Whitmore's 
ened.  The  Te  Wairoa  force 
hardson  and  Mr.  Preece  was 
ought  up  to  a  strength  of  200 
ssion  of  a  body  of  friendly 
ka  Whanga.  On  the  2nd  of 
ed  guard  reconnoitred  all  the 
Reinga  Falls,  when  it  was  dis- 
ooti  had  crossed  the  river  and 
the  direction  of  the  Papuni. 
n  had  received  orders  not  to 

in  this  direction  ;  so  he  re- 
iroa,  but  had  hardly  reached 
derly  arrived  and  instructed 
>lonel  Whitmore's  march  with 
1  and  a  store  of  ammunition. 
Wairoa  force  had  been  re- 
hing,   and   counter-marching, 

had  been  steadily  following 

which  pursuit  he  had  taken 
atu  fight  as  already  stated. 
1  the  Napier  and  Poverty  Bay 
ne  friendly  Maoris — in  all  1 30 

Fraser,  with  fifty  armed  con- 
»wing  another  line  of  pursuit 
oa  track.  The  division  with 
try  rough  work,  as  they  were 
snowstorms  on  the  Ahimanu 
Jt  of  provisions  before  they 
lu  Lakes,  where  Major  Fraser 
nstabular}',  and  reported  that 
led   in   the   direction  of  the 

The  colonel  determined  to 
spite  the  lack  of  provisions, 


but  the  Poverty  Bay  volunteers,  who  had  some- 
thing of  a  grudge  against  the  commander,  re- 
fused to  go  any  further,  and  Colonel  Whitmore 
was  obliged  to  continue  the  pursuit  with  a 
greatly  reduced  force,  consisting  of  fifty  armed 
constabulary',  a  few  volunteers,  and  about  sixty 
friendly  Maoris.  Up  the  bed  of  the  Ruakituri 
river  the  force  marched,  finding  camp  after 
camp  of  the  Hauhaus ;  and  at  length,  on  the 
evening  of  August  8th,  when  the  men  were 
thoroughly  exhausted,  the  enemy,  some  250 
strong,  were  found  posted  in  the  Ruakituri  gorge- 


Led  by  Captaio 
Carr  and  Ser- 
geant -  Major 
Withers,  the 
advanced  guard 
of  six  men  pro- 
ceeded in  single 
file  up  the  narrow  gorge,  and  on  rounding 
a  bend  were  suddenly  received  with  a  volley 
from  the  Hauhaus,  who  were  posted  only  fifty 
yards  away.  No  damage  was  done,  and  the 
advanced  guard  managed  to  get  under  cover; 
but  the  main  force,  which  stood  in  a  long  line  in 
the  river  bed,  was  more  exposed  to  a  raking  fire 
from  Te  Kooti's  men,  who  lined  the  base  of  the 
hill  and  river  bend.  Several  men  were  killed^ 
and  Captain  Tuke  was  severely  wounded  in  an 
attempt  to  scale  the  banks  and  get  the  force  out 
of  the  trap  in  which  it  was  caught. 

The  advanced  guard  could  not  be  supported, 
and  being  hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy,  was 
forced  to  leave  its  shelter  in  the  thick  scrub 
and  fall  back  on  the  main  body,  its  leader. 
Captain  Carr,  and  Mr.  Canning,  a  volunteer^ 
being  killed  in  this  retreat. 
.  Having  got  rid  of  the  advanced  parly,  Ta 
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Kooti  quickly  worked  down  on  the  main  body 
through  the  scrub,  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  its  retreat.  In  this  onslaught  he  was 
himself,  however,  shot  in  the  foot,  and  this  wound 
affected  his  health  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  friendly  natives  under  Henare  Tomoana 
now  beat  a  retreat,  leaving  the  Pakehas  to  their 
fate  ;  and  seeing  that  they  were  greatly  out- 
numbered, the  latter  also  fell  back,  and  after 
awaiting  further  attack  at  an  island  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  the  rear  of  the  gorge,  finally  retreated 
to  their  camp  at  Te  Reinga.  Only  a  few  of  the 
strongest  men  reached  the  camp  that  night,  how- 
ever ;  the  rest,  utterly  exhausted  and  almost 
^starving,  lay  down  in  their  tracks  and  passed  a 
miserable  night  in  the  desolate  bush — rain  falling 
in  torrents  on  their  unshtltered  and  emaciated 
bodies. 

The  loss  of  the  assailants  was  fivt*  killed  and 
five  wounded,  while  Te  Kooti  had  ei^^fht  men 
killed  and  three  wounded — one  of  the  latter 
being  himself  as  stated  above. 

The  indomitable  Maori  had  now  won  his  third 
fight,  and  disdaining  to  retreat  any  further,  he 
formed  a  camp  at  Puketapa,  near  the  scene  of 
the  tight,  and  occupied  it  from  August  Sth  to 
October  ^Sth,  during  which  time  he  proclaimed 
himself  savi<»ur  of  the  Maori  people,  and  sent 
messengers  all  <)ver  the  North  Island  urging  the 
tribes  to  ri>e  anil  join. him. 

Their  defeat  at  the  Kuakituri  gorge  was  a 
fatal  one  for  the  Europeans,  f<»r  it  reduced  their 
prestige  amongst  the  Maoris,  increased  Te 
Kooli's  mnnn  («»r  fame),  and  caused  that  leader 
to  give  up  his  idea  of  retreating  to  stmie  safe 
place  where  he  could  live  in  peace,  and  substitute 
tor  it  a  scheme  of  relentless  war  ai^ainst  the 
Pakehas.  whom  he  evidentlv  hoped  to  externiin- 
::te  altngaher.  The  dreadful  massacres  which 
I  »llowed.  and  which  have  made  Te  Ko<»ti's  name 
execrated  in  New  Zealand,  would  probably 
never  have  taken  place  if  the  Kuakituri  affair 
had  intlicteil  a  severe  check  on  the  daring 
Maori.  That  Te  K(»oti  was  a  cruel  and  heart- 
less man  has  already  been  shown  by  his  treat- 
ment of  his  luekless  old  relative  on  the  Rifir- 
mnn,  and  here  a  later  atrocity  of  his  niav  be 
mentioned. 

Shortly  after  Paparatu,  CohMiel  Whitmore 
despatched  an  orderly,  named  Brown,  tt>  Wairoa  ; 
but  unfortunately  for  himself  the  man  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  Hauhaus,  and  brought  before  Te 
Kooti,  who  ordered  his  instant  execution.  He 
was  shot,  and  his  body,  with  that  of  his  dog, 
was  thrown  into  a  ditch,  where  some  davs  later 


his( 


No  I 


Colonel  Whitmore's  pursuing  i 
remains. 

Being  left  unmolested,  Te 
himself  in  constructing  a  pah ; 
extending  his  influence 
and  m  securing  recruits.  In  \ 
was  very  successful.  Te  Wani: 
chiefs  of  the  upper  Wairoa - 
secretly  while  pretending  I 
man,  and  Nama,  with  forty  ] 
onarangi  tribe,  joined  him 
cipline  was  kept  up  in  Puketa|m!] 
who  would  not  even  allow  hii : 
smoke  except  at  stated  times.  ^*^ 
for  all  things,**  he  said.  His 
disobedience  was  death,  and 
had  he  acquired  over  his  tu 
that  they  dared  not  dispute 
but  being  well-nigh  starving, 
from  the  pah  into  the  open,  wb 
shoot  their  horses  for  food. 
Te  Kooti's  wonderful  force  of  < 
found  than  the  fact  that  he 
Puketapa  some  hundreds  of 
under  conditions  of  discomfort,  i 
tion.  that  when  he  finally  broke  ( 
on  his  great  raid,  some  of  his 
their  cracks  and  died  frbm  the  i 
starvation,  their  skeletons  being  I 
wards  by  the  Europeans.  Te 
allow  no  interference  with  his  iri 
Puketapa.  and  a  Uriwera  chief  lA 
his  dictation  found  himself  in  a  f 
danger  and  fled  from  the  pah,  only  I 
sued,  brought  back,  and  slain  by  d 
Te  Kooti.  After  this  none  dared  toq 
authority,  and  he  stood  the  acknowled 
The  position  he  held  at  Puketapa  a 
to  descend  with  ease  either  on  the  i 
at  Poverty  Bay  or  those  at  Te  Wairo 
was  known  that  he  had  vowckI  vengci 
Pakehas,  much  anxiety  was  felt  by  t 
Men  were  set  to  watch  the  tracks  bj 
Hauhaus  might  come,  but  Major  Bfj 
lulled  into  a  state  of  feilse  security,  M 
ment  at  Poverty  Bay  to  erect  a  fart| 
strength,  to  which  the  settlers  cool 
the  event  of  attack,  fell  through,  am 
met  with  no  opposition  when  he  am 

By  the  end  of  October  he  had  00 
his  arrangements,  and  his  terriU 
P<»verty  Bay  commenced.  Setting  o 
half-starved  force  from  Puketapa,  : 
with  him  many  of  the  Uriwera  trib 
country*  he  then  was,  he  marched  to  I 
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where  he  was  joined  by  the  chiefs  Nama  and 
Te  Waru  and  their  men,  and  thence  the  united 
force  swept  down  on  the  plains.  Many  of  Te 
Kooti*s  half-starved  men  were  very  weak,  so 
he  left  his  main  body  at  Pukepuke  with  the 
women  and  children,  continuing  his  march  with 
about  200  of  the  strongest  men.  The  village  of 
Patutahi  was  captured,  and  its  people  forced  to 
join  the  Hauhaus,  who  next  moved  on  to  the 
white  settlement  at  Matawhero. 

At  midnight  on  the  8th  of  November,  1868 
(some  say  the  9th  of  November),  the  Hauhaus 
■crossed  the  Patutahi  ford  and  entered  the  settle- 
ment. The  first  house  they  reached  was  that  of 
Mr.  Wylie,  and  the  owner  was  seen  seated  by  a 
table  writing  ;  but  Te  Kooti  felt  so  sure  of  this 
victim,  whom  he  specially  hated,  that  he  de- 
termined to  deal  with  the  other  settlers  first  and 
then  return  for  Wylie.  The  Hauhaus  now  broke 
up  into  parties,  and,  going  to  house  after  house, 
roused  the  settlers,  and  then  shot  or  bayoneted 
them — men,  women,  and  children — as  they  at- 
tempted to  escape.  To  give  the  details  of  the 
massacre  would  be  impossible  in  the  compass  of 
a  brief  chapter,  but  what  happened  in  the  case 
<^f  Major  Biggs — the  unfortunate  victim  of  over- 
confidence — may  be  related  as  showing  the 
tnodus  operandi  of  the  Hauhaus.  When  the 
latter  reached  Biggs's  house,  they  knocked  at 
the  door  as  if  they  were  peaceful  visitors,  and 
the  owner  asked  them  what  they  wanted.  *'  We 
want  to  see  you,*'  they  replied  ;  and  Biggs  sus- 
pected that  the  long-dreadcJ  raid  had  come. 
He  opened  the  door,  at  the  same  time  calling  to 
his  wife  to  escape  by  the  back,  but  she  refused 
to  leave  him.  The  Hauhaus  fired,  and  the 
Major  fell  dead  on  his  own  verandah.  They 
then  rushed  in,  and  tomahawked  Mrs.  Biggs, 
her  baby,  and  the  servant. 

Captain  Wilson's  case  may  be  quoted,  for, 
tliough  similar  to  Major  Bigg>'s  inmost  respects, 
it  yet  exhibits  the  treacliery  of  the  Hauhaus  in  a 
stronger  light.  Wilson  defended  his  house  with 
a  revolver,  and  the  assailants  thereupon  adopted 
the  easy  plan  of  burning  him  out.  They  set 
fire  to  the  house  at  either  end,  and  then  offered 
to  spare  the  lives  of  Wilson  and  his  family  if 
he  would  surrender  without  further  opposition. 
He  did  not  set  much  value  on  their  promises, 
hut,  as  the  alternative  was  being  burned  alive, 
he  accepted  the  offer,  and,  with  his  servant,  a 
man  named  Moran,  was  led  towards  the  river 
bank.  Suddenly  a  Hauhau  rushed  at  Moran 
and  killed  him  with  a  blow  from  a  hatchet,  and 
at  the  same  moment  Captain  Wilson  was  shot 


in  the  back.    Mrs.  Wilson  and  theckc 
then  bayoneted,  but  one  little  boy  ea 
concealed  in  the  scrub,  was  witness  a 
tragedy.     Poor    Mrs.    Wilson   was 
though  she  was  repeatedly  stabbed, 
with  the  butts  of  muskets;  and,  afte 
derers  had  gone,  she  managed  to  a 
barn,  where  her  little  boy  fed  her  w 
best  he  could,  and  kept  her  alive  for 
till  relief  came.    But  her  wounds  wcr 
and  the  shock  of  the  tragedy  too  g 
covery  to  be  possible,  and  she  died  A 
wards  at  Napier. 

The  work  of  slaughtering  and 
went  on  during  the  night  and  earl. 
and  was  continued  throughout  the 
intervals  for  two  days  until  twenty- 
peans  and  thirty-two  friendly  nativa 
slain,  and  the  terrified  sur\ivors  fled  tc 
whence  the  women  and  children  were 
Napier  ;  and  the  men  fortified  the  pb 
expectation  of  attack,  but  none  was 
Kooti,  contenting  himself  with  what  l 
and  with  looting  and  burning  the  hoi 
settlers,  finally  retreated  with  grei 
plunder  heaped  up  on  the  carts  take 
unhappy  settlers. 

Here  may  be  related  what  had  h 
the  case  of  Mr.  Wylie,  whom  Te 
fondly  hoped  to  *' make  sure  of  < 
night  of  the  massacre.  Alarmed  bj 
of  firing,  Wylie  and  some  other 
managed  to  make  good  their  escape 
the  Hauhau  leader  returned  for  hi 
vengeance,  he  found  the  house  em 
hoped-for  victim  flown.  Raging,  I 
the  house,  and,  finding  some  prom 
signed  with  Wylie's  name,  he  proct 
them,  under  the  delusion  that  they 
belonging  to  Wylie,  whom  he  del 
injure  in  Sftmc  way  if  he  could  not  ki 
had  hopes  of  a  more  satisfactory'  ver 
however  ;  and,  flinging  himself  on  h 
followed  by  twenty  mounted  men,  h 
in  the  direction  he  believed  the  fi 
taken,  (lalloping  up  to  the  native  vi 
ford  on  the  river,  he  ordered  the  c 
to  point  out  the  way  the  settlers  ha< 
the  brave  old  man  refused  to  do  so, 
the  infuriated  Te  Kooti  ordered  him 
with  his  two  children,  which  blood 
performed  before  the  eyes  of  th 
mother,  who  in  turn  was  threatened 
if  she  did  not  give  the  informattc 
She  saved  her  life  by  pointing  out  tl 
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that  he  would  cut  little  pieces  off 
le  caught  him,  Te  Kooti  galloped 
iavage  followers,  all  drunk  with 
ughter,  and  ripe  for  even  more 
ties  than  they  had  yet  committed, 
ad  gone  several  miles,  however, 
that  the  woman  had  outwitted 
them  on  the  wrong  track,  and, 
•eturned  to  the  settlement,  while 
e  other  escapees  made  their  way 
efuge. 

Poverty  Bay  massacre  naturally 
i  the  best-hated  man  in  all  New 
Europeans  and  friendly  Maoris 
n  that  time  on,  for  several  years, 
l^itermined  pursuit  of  him  over 
vers,  and  lakes,  through  bush, 
id  fern,  was  maintained  by  whites 
3ut  though  always  outnumbered, 
rounded,  hungry,  wounded,  and 
th  ammunition,  he  escaped  again 
fighting  ever,  retreated  from  fast- 
,  and  eluding  his  pursuers,  swooped 
int  settlements,  bringing  murder 
is  train,  till  his  name  became  a 
r  to  the  young  colony,  to  whose 
ms  he  was  adding  at  the  rate  of 
pounds  a  day.  **  One  thousand 
'  was  the  cost  of  the  Maori  wars 
id  of  this  sum  Te  Kooti  must  have 
le  for  fully  one-half,  if  not  more. 

V  days  of  the  massacre,  Lieutenant 
lected  a  force  of  Europeans  at 
Gisborne),    and    was    joined    by 

and  his  friendly  Maoris,  and  a 
y  Major  Westrupp  and  Captain 
ne  from  Napier  with  300  friendly 

et  out  for  Matawhero,  where  the 
ity  of  burying  the  bodies  of  those 
[auhaus  was  performed,  and  then 
hot  pursuit  of  Te  Kooti.  On 
it  his  rear-guard  was  overtaken  at 
two  of  them  were  shot.  Ouan- 
rhich  the  Hauhaus  had  been  un- 
wray  were  found  here,  and  also  the 
of   friendly  Maoris   shot    by  Te 

ce  more  bodies  were  found,  and 
sledges  of  the  murdered  settlers. 

V  warm,  and  on  the  evening  of 
d  the  pursuers  came  up  with  the 

the  Hauhaus  on  the  Te  Karetu 
ous  fire  was  at  once  opened,  but 
were  beaten  back  with  a  loss  of 


five  killed  and  twelve  wounded,  amongst  the 
former  being  Hamuera  Teiroa  and  Karauria,  two 
chiefs  of  the  friendlies.  Twenty  Hauhaus  were 
killed,  but  the  enemy  held  the  position,  and  the 
assailants  were  obliged  to  retire  to  a  ridge  twelve 
hundred  yards  from  the  Hauhaus,  who  were 
strongly  entrenched. 

Rifle-pits  were  pushed  towards  the  entrench- 
ments, and  for  a  whole  week  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous firing  was  kept  up,  and  a  number  of  men 
on  both  sides  were  killed  and  wounded.  Te 
Kooti  now  executed  one  of  his  daring  outflanking 
movements,  and  sixty  of  his  men  under  Baker, 
the  half-caste,  captured  the  base  of  the  attacking 
force's  supplies  at  Patutahi,  carried  off  eight  kegs 
of  ammunition  and  a  quantity  of  provisions,  and 
so  alarmed  the  force  at  Te  Karetu  that  the 
attack  was  on  the  point  of  being  relinquished  ; 
but  on  December  1st  powerful  reinforcements 
arrived  from  Te  Wairoa — namely,  370  friendly 
Maoris,  under  the  renowned  chief  Ropata — and 
on  the  following  morning  a  fierce  attack  was 
made  on  the  Hauhau  entrenchments.  Forty 
Wairoa  natives,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Preece,  commenced  the  assault,  and  being  pre- 
sently aided  by  the  Ngatiporu,  under  Ropata, 
drove  the  Hauhaus  out  of  two  lines  of  entrench- 
ments into  their  last  line  of  rifle-pits  on  the 
creek.  The  toils  had  now  closed  about  Te 
Kooti,  and  it  seemed  as  if  an  early  vengeance 
for  the  Poverty  Bay  massacre  was  to  be  taken. 
Three  columns  of  attack  were  formed,  the 
Wairoas  on  the  left,  Ngatiporu  in  the  centre, 
and  Napier  tribes  on  the  right,  and  a  furious 
rush  was  made  for  the  Hauhaus'  last  position. 
They  stood  for  a  moment,  but  the  fury  of  the 
attack  was  too  much  for  them,  and  they  broke 
and  fled  across  the  river,  under  a  terrible  flanking 
fire  from  the  left  column,  which  killed  thirty- 
four  and  wounded  many  more.  This  flanking 
fire,  however,  saved  Te  Kooti,  for  the  Ngatiporu 
were  unable  to  cross  it  in  pursuit,  and  Te  Kooti, 
weak,  worn,  and  lame  from  the  wound  in  his 
foot  received  at  Ruakituri,  was  carried  up  the 
river  bed  on  a  woman's  back  !  and  got  clear 
away,  though  hundreds  thirsting  for  his  blood 
were  just  behind.  What  would  have  happened 
to  him  had  he  been  captured  may  be  judged  by 
what  occurred  in  the  case  of  Nama,  his  ally, 
who  was  wounded,  but  taken  alive.  His  com- 
plicity in  the  Poverty  Bay  massacres  and  other 
atrocities  had  rendered  him  particularly  objec- 
tionable to  the  Wairoa  and  Ngatiporu  friendlies, 
and  they  settled  all  scores  by  roasting  him  over 
a  slow  fire,  the  Europeans  ''looking  the  other 
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way  "  apparently.  Fourteen  dead  Hauhaus  were 
found  in  a  single  pool  in  the  river,  and  one  of 
these  was  floating  with  his  face  out  of  the  water 
in  such  a  singular  manner  that  Hami  Tapeka, 
a  Ngatiporu,  was  much  surprised,  and  gently 
prodded  the  "corpse'*  with  his  bayonet.     "It" 


TE    KOOTl. 

started  up  out  of  the  water  very  much  alive, 
and  would  have  escaped  but  for  the  prompt 
action  of  Hami,  who  made  certain  of  matters 
this  time  by  an  ounce  ball  from  his  musket. 
.  In  this  action  two  Europeans  were  wounded, 
in  addition  to  the  casualties  amongst  the  friend- 
lies.  After  this  severe  defeat  Te  Kooti  made 
good  his  escape  to  a  pah  which  seems  to  have 
been  previously  prepared,  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  bush-clad  mountain  of  Ngatapa. 

This  pah  Ropata  discovered  on  the  morning 
after  the  fight,  and  on  the  fth  of  December  he 
proceeded  to  attack  it  with  his  tribe  and  some 
Wairoa  natives  under  Mr.  Preece.  For  two 
miles  the  force  wound  upwards  through  thick 
bu^h,  and  then  suddenly  found  themselves  in 
front  of  the  pali,  which  was  defended  by  two 
lines  of  strong  earthworks  extending  across  a 
small  flat  and  resting  on  a  clift'  ai  each  end. 
The  position  was,  in  fact,  impregnable  against 
such  a  small  force  :  and  to  make  matters  worse 
many  of  Ropata's  men  retreated,  leaving  Mr 
Preece  and  a  few  men  to  make  the 
attack,  whicli  they  gallantly  diii,  and 
actually  stormed  the  outer  earth- 
work, but  were  ultimately  forced 
to  retreat.  Ropata  was  in  .such  a 
towering  rage  with  the  men  who 
had  deserted  him  that  he  refused 
to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
them,  and  was  retreating  in  dudgeon 
to  the  coast  when  he  met  Colonel 


Whitmore  with  300  constabulary  marcbi 
his  relief. 

Even  then  he  would  not  turn  bac 
promised  to  return  later  with  recruii 
Whitmore  went  on  alone.  His  scouts  \ 
in  news  that  Te  Kooti  was  burning  his 
(huts)  on  Ngatapa,  and  rashly  concludii 
this  was  but  a  prelude  to  retreat, 
Whitmore  drew  off  his  forces  to  th< 
whereupon  the  ever-vigilant  Te  Koo 
served  by  his  spies,  swooped  down  ft 
mountain  on  the  settlements,  where  h 
young  Mr.  Wylie  (son  of  his  old  enem 
Fergusson,  and  a  friendly  Maori,  and  pli 
various  homes.  Hearing  of  this  raid, 
Whitmore  endeavoured  to  cut  oflF  Te 
retreat  ;  but  the  skilful  Maori  easily 
him,  and  retired  again  to  his  fortress  on  li 
which  he  strengthened,  and  then 
attack. 

On  December  24th  Colonel  Whitf 
on   Ngatapa,  and   on  the  30th 
Ropata  with  370  friendlies.  Te  Kootf^ 
his  position  well,     Ngatapa  was  a 
rising  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet 
bush-clad  hills,  and  was  crowned 
which  was  defended  in  front  by  tl 
earth   and   fern-tree  parapets,   with 
front  in  the  European  style.      TJ 
abutted  on  steep  scarped  slopes  at 
the  outer   line  was   about    250  yards-! 
seven  feet  high  ;  the  second  line  wi 
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peak  contracted  ;  the  third  line  was  a  huge 

ui'ork  fourteen   feet   high^  and   dotted    all   over 

uiih  laopholes  formed  with  sandbags,  through 

which  J<K>pholes  the  enemy  could  fire  with  but 

little  risk  of  being   injured  themselves.     Each 

line  was  joined  to  the  next  by  protected  pas- 

kSgeSf  through  which  the  defenders  could  retire* 

The  rear  of  the  work  was  situated  on  an  almost 

perpendicular  cliff,  and  altogether  Ngatapa  would 

have  been  a  forn«dabic  position    tor   the   best- 

dbcipliiied     troops    to    attack,   especially   when 


Kopata  attacked  the  pah  from  the  rear  with 
tifty  picked  men,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  de- 
fenders this  division  commenced  to  scale  the  cliff, 
a  heavy  fire  being  kept  up  by  the  Hauhaus  and 
replied  to  by  a  large  force  of  European  and 
Maori  coverers.  Finally,  with  a  loss  of  eight 
men,  Ropata's  s formers  climbed  the  cliff,  broke 
into  the  trenches,  and  seized  the  first  line  of 
defence.  Te  Kooti  was  now  apparently  doomed, 
far  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  save  one — a 
nearly  precipitous  cliff — by  a  force  greatly  out- 


January  Jst»  1*^69,  the  assault  was  coin- 
^ni#r-v^^  with  spirit^  and  in  a  very  brief  space 
y  supply  of  water  available  ior  the  de- 
fcudcr.s  was  captured.  Rifle  pits  were  carried 
«"hin  100  yards  of  the  outer  Hne  of  defence. 
*Rd  the  artillery  having  brought  up  a  mortar 
^•pcnwl  a  hot  fire  with  shells  which  had  to  be 
^-''imcd  on  men*s  backs  for  a  distance  of  three 
"^^l^  over  a  country  of  extreme  roughness. 
The  siege  was  pressed  vigorously,  and  a  very 
havy  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  Captain 
^^mi\  of  No.  7  constabulary  division  being 
^M  dead  on  the  2nd,  and  Captain  Capel  being 
*eriuusly  wounded  on    the   3rd,     On    the   4th 


numbering  his  hungry  and  weakened  band.  He 
had  very  h'ttle  food,  and  no  water  at  all,  for 
several  days,  and  would  have  been  obliged  to 
surrender  but  for  rain  opportunely  setting  in 
and  enabling  the  defenders  to  catch  sufficient 
water  in  blankets  and  shirts  to  keep  themselves 
alive. 

A  storming  party,  20Q  strong,  formed  in  the 
trench  taken  by  Ropata,  and  sat  down  to  wait 
for  morning,  but  at  2  a.m*  a  Maori  woman 
within  the  pah  called  out  that  Te  Kooti'  had 
gone  !  And  so  he  had,  with  all  his  men  and 
women,  except  those  wounded.  In  the  morning 
it  was  found  th^it  the  defenders  had  slipped  away 
by  means  of  the  one  unguarded  and  supposedly 
impassable  side,  and  were  now  miles  off  in  the 
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bush.  The  enraged  Ropata  at  once  set  out  in 
pursuit,  and,  as  the  Hauhaus  from  want  of  food 
were  obliged  to  break  up  into  small  parties,  he 
captured  120,  all  of  whom  he  summarily  shot  ; 
but  Te  Kooti  and  many  of  his  men  easily 
escaped  and  proceeded  to  visit  the  Uriwera 
tribe,  with  whom  they  remained  unmolested  for 
some  time. 

A  number  of  his  men  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  the  indignation  of  the  settlers  became  ex- 
treme when  they  saw  red-handed  Poverty  Bay 
murderers  walking  about  unmolested  in  their 
midst ;  and  a  Mr.  Benson,  who  had  lost  relatives 
in  the  massacre,  openly  shot  a  Maori  whom  he 
knew  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  murders  of  his 
friends.  Next  day  Benson  was  requested  by  a 
constable  to  sit  as  a  juror  in  the  inquest  held  on 
the  Maori's  body.  "  But  I  shot  him,''  said 
Benson.  "I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that," 
replied  the  guardian  of  the  peace  ;  "  all  I  have 
to  do  is  to  find  jurj'men,  and  if  you  don't  attend, 
I'll  summon  you ! "  Benson  then  proceeded 
with  eleven  other  intelligent  jurymen  to  trj^' 
himself,  and,  having  gone  into  the  box  and  given 
evidence  against  himself,  he,  with  the  others, 
retired  to  consider  the  verdict,  which  was  soon 
found,  and  ran  as  follows  : — "  Shot  by  some 
person  unknown^  and  serve  htm  right! -^ 

The  foregoing  pages  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
Te  Kooti's  fighting  methods,  wonderful  skill, 
and  great  hardihood,  and  space  will  only  permit 
of  a  hurried  glance  at  the  remainder  of  his 
stirring  career. 

In  April,  i86g,  operations  were  recommenced 
against  him  and  his  allies,  the  Uriweras.  After 
some  dcsuItor\'  fighting,  he  was  brought  to  bay 
at  Tauaroa  by  Major  Mair  and  400  men  ;  but 
again  hu  escaped  in  the  night  with  all  his  men, 
and  early  in  May  swooped  down  on  Mohaka  on 
the  coast,  and,  taking  the  Huka  pah  by  treacherv 
and  courage  combined,  killed  there  in  cold  blood 
seven  Kuropcans  and  fifty-seven  Maoris,  and  looted 
the  whole  settlement.  He  nearly  lost  his  own 
life  here,  however,  for  Heta,  one  of  the  defenders 
of  the  pah,  when  he  recognised  the  Hauhau's 
treachery,  said,  "If  1  die,  you  die  too,"  and, 
raising  his  rifle,  fired  point-blank  at  Te  Kooti, 
who  was,  however,  saved  by  one  oi  his  men, 
who  struck  up  the  muzzle.  Heta  was  at  once 
shot,  and  a  general  massacre  followed. 

Te  Kooti  next  besieged  the  pah  Hiruharama, 
but  this  held  out  gallantly,  though  it  was  largely 
garrisoned  by  little  Maori  boys  and  girls,  who 
had  to  stand  on  boxes  or  mounds  of  earth 
in   order   to  fire   over   the   parapet.      Trooper 


Hill  and  a  few  Maoris  managed  to 
through  Te  Kooti's  men  and  supplemc 
garrison  of  the  pah.  All  night  Hill,  a 
armed  with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  a  rifli 
long  spear,  stood  at  a  threatened  angl< 
pah,  physically  supported  by  two  ful 
men,  two  little  boys,  and  three  girls,  and 
supported  by  the  Maori  parson  of  the  p 
"  came  round  every  hour  and  pra^-ed 
success,"  says  the  historian.  Provisioi 
very  short,  and,  having  received  in  for 
hours  (as  a  great  favour)  from  his  Maori 
a  pannikin  of  tea,  one  apple,  and  a 
Sergeant  Hill  was  not  sorry  when  Te 
bugles  sounded  the  retreat,  and  the  s\i 
raised.  For  his  conduct  in  defending  ti 
Hill  received  the  New  Zealand  Cross. 

Te  Kooti's  next  murderous  raid  was  on 
where,  by  treachery,  he  cut  off  from  thd 
and  slew  nine  European  troopers. 

He  then  withdrew  to  Taupo,  and  wai 
by  the  chief  Te  Heu-heu,  and  it  was  feaK 
Tawhiao,  the  Maori  king,  would  join  hin 
the  powerful  Waikato  tribes,  so  the  G 
ment  put  a  price  of  five  hundred  pounds 
Kooti's  head,  and  offered  five  pounds  for 
rebel  Maori  captured  and  one  pound  for 
Maori  killed  in  fair  fight,  a  policy  politely 
cated  by  the  British  Minister  for  the  Co 
Karl  Granville,  but  defended  by  the  Nei 
landers,  who  reproached  Britain  with  dei 
them  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  nee 
hinted  at  a  determination  to  throw  off  aUc 
to  that  countr}'  and  seek  assistance  fro 
United  States  of  America.  It  must  berecc 
that  Te  Kooti  was  dealt  with  without 
assistance,  which  had  been  freely  accor 
the  earlier  Maori  wars. 

Te  Kooti  was  pursued  with  the  mosi 
lenting  vigour,  and  to  describe  all  his  hair! 
escapes  would  be  impossible  in  a  few  page 

On  October  3rd,  i86q,  he  was  defies 
Pourere  by  Colonel  McDonnell,  with  a 
seventy  men,  and  was  himself  severely  w» 
by  a  ball  which  struck  him  as  he  was  ts 
cap  for  his  rifle  from  his  waistcoat  pocket 
bullet  wounded  the  thumb  and  forefing 
the  third  finger  clean  off,  and  then  passed  t 
the  fleshy  part  of  his  side.  He  retreat 
the  King  country,  but  was  after  a  time  fc 
leave  bv  the  Waikatos,  and  was  again  surrc 
but  just  when  his  capture  .seemed  cert 
eluded  his  pursuers  and  made  one  of  h 
on  a  native  settlement  on  the  Wanganui 
Hotly  pursued  by  600  men,  he  was  next 
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the .  settlement  of  Cambridge  in  the 
.  and  from  this  place  he  wrote. to  the 
ent  asking  for  peace  ;   but   there  was 

peace  for  him — just  yet,  at.  all  events 
Lionel  McDonnell,  with  a  force  of  600 
nd  Europeans,  was  soon  on  the.  trail. 
ary  24th,  1870,  McDonnell  defeated 
,  who  was  posted  in  a  strong  position 
a,  and  shortly  afterwards  surrounded 
»sed  retreat  with  nearly  800  men,  but 
lays  word .  was  brought,  that  Te .  Kooti 
iruni,  many  miles  away. 
ough  February  the  pursuit  was  kept  up, 
:  of  provisions,  worn  and  exhausted,  Te 
:ined  in  desperate  case,  but  he  managed 
the  Uriwera  country,  in  safety,. and  in 
country'  the  pursuit  could  not  be  con- 
r  lack  of  provisions,  and  once  morie  the 
laori  gained  a  respite. 
T  long,  however,  for  the  Maori  chiefs, 
Fe  Kepa,  and  Topia,  in  the  pay  of  the 
lent,  with  their  men,  were  close  to  him. 
April,  but  before  they  could  come  up 
I  he  swooped  down  on  the  Opape  settle- 
id  carried  off  170  friendly  Maoris  and 
r  guns,  some  ammunition  and  provisions, 
he  stood  much  in  need.     He  then  retired 

at  Maraetahi,  but  on  April  24th  this 
ured  by  the  pursuers,  and  Te  Kooti  lost 

men   killed,   many  who    were   taken 
1,  and  a  great  reserve  store  of  ammuni- 
:h  he  had  **  planted  ''  near  the  pah. 
reated  to  the  wild  bush  country  of  Te 
I   the  borders  of  Uriwera,  and  ihcnce 

made  a  raid  on  Tolgoa  Bay  with  forty 
men.  Here  he  killed  several  friendly 
ind  was  instantly  pursued  by  a  mixed 
-uropeans  from  Poverty  Bay  and  friendly 

Traced  to  Mauganahau,  his  camp  was 
ly  surrounded,  and  some  of  the  Euro- 
t  within  thirty  yards  of  it  and  plainly 
[ooti — whom  they  well  knew  and  hated. 
jld  easily  have  shot  him,  but  it  was 
better  to  wait  till  morning  and  capture 

camp. 

end  one  of  the  friendly  Maoris  fired 
et  as  if  accidentally,  but  undoubtedly 

intention  of  warning  Te  Kooti,  for 
most  all  the  natives  had  a  sneaking 
nd   in  a  moment  the  much-sought-for 

vanbhed  in  the  bush,  though  his  wife 
ras  captured 

>ti  was  now  left  in  peace  till  January, 
;n  Ropata  once  more  set  out  in  search 
his  fiirest  lair  in  Te  Wera,  and  on  the 


25th  of  that  month  the  column  reached  the 
watershed  between  the  two.  coasts.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  those 
who  pursued  Te  Kooti,  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Gudgeon's  work  may  be  given  :— 7  , 

"  Te  Rakiora,  late  Hauhau  and  personal  friend 
of  Te  Kooti,  acted  as  guide,  and  although  he 
was  travelling  in  his  own  country,  so  dense  was 
the  forest  that  he  lost  his  way  continually^ 
rendering  frequent  halts  necessary  that  he 
might  climb  trees  so  as  to  get  the  general  direc- 
tion of  their  march.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  travelling  through,  this  country.  Thick 
scrubby  bush,  interlaced  with  supplejacks, covered 
the  hillsides,  which  were  excessively  steep,  so- 
that  for  days  the  column  had  to  follow  the- 
narrow  beds  of  mountain  torrents,  over  slippery 
rocks,  where  a  false  step  might  be  fatal,  for  each 
man  carried  nearly  forty  pounds  of  biscuits, 
besides  blankets,  ammunition,  etc.  None  of 
these  things  could  be  replaced  in  a  black  birch 
forest,  where  a  rat  can  barely  live,  and  where 
the  traveller  will  hardly  ever  hear  bird  or  insect.'* 

The  truth  of  this  description  can  be  vouched 
for  by  those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  are 
familiar  with  the  New  Zealand  bush. 

After  following  Te  Kooti's  traces  through  this 
terrible  country  till  the  2nd  of  March,  Ropata's 
men,  who  had  been  living  on  hinau  berries  for 
some  days,  knocked  up,  and  he  had  to  relinquish 
the  pursuit,  but  took  it  up  only  a  week  or  two- 
later.  This  time  he  found  a  cave,  in  which  Tc^ 
Kooti  had  hidden  six  rifles,  two  watches,  and 
some  money,  but  the  owner  was  not  seen,  though 
defiant  letters  from  him  were  found  in  one  or 
two  of  his  lairs.  In  June,  1871,  four  parties  re- 
sumed the  pursuit,  the  leader  of  one  being  a 
European — Captain  Porter  ;  but  they  were  down 
to  hinau  berries  again  by  the  middle  of  July,  and 
had  to  return. 

In  August  the  pursuit  was  resumed  in  two- 
columns,  and  this  time  Captain  Porter  and 
Henare  Potae  surrounded  at  night  Te  Kooti's. 
camp,  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  Uriwera  country, 
and  lay  on  their  arms  waiting  for  light.  A  dog 
scented  the  ambush  and  barked;  a  woman,  who- 
was  recognised  as  Te  Kooti's  wife  Olivia,  chased 
it  with  a  stick,  and  at  the  same  time  Te  Kooti's. 
voice  was  heard  asking  what  had  alarmed  the 
dog.  "  Nothing,"  said  someone,  and  again  all 
was  quiet.     Surely  they  had  him  now  I 

No  ;  the  inevitable  warning  musket  was  fired» 
Te  Kooti  shouted  **  Ko  Ngatiporu,  tenei  kia  whai 
morehu  "  (It  is  the  Ngatiporu,  save  yourselves), 
and   hurling  himself  bodily  through  \Vvc  \s;vO«v 
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wall  of  his  hut  (he  was  far  too  wary  to  escape  by 
the  door,  which  he  knew  would  be  watched),  he 
disappeared  in  the  bush,  and  never  again  did 
European  or  friendly  Maori  have  a  chance  of 
securing  vengeance  for  all  Te  Kooti*s  bloody 
deeds  and  outrages.  He  escaped  across  the 
Taupo  plains  to  the  King  country-.  His  mana 
was  now  great,  both  as  a  fighting-man  and  a 
preacher,  and  the  powerful  Waikatos  rallied 
round  him  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  hopeless 
for  the  Government  to  continue  the  pursuit, 
which  would  have  involved  them  in  a  general 
war  with  the  natives.  At  this  time  the  reward 
for  Tc  Kooti^s  apprehension  was  ;^5,ooo,  and 
this  remained  in  force  till  1883,  or  for  nearly 
twelve  years  after  his  escape,  during  which  time 
he  lived  peaceably  in  the  territories  of  Tawhiao, 
the  Maori  king.  In  1883  he  was  pardoned  by 
the  Government,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death 
lived  quietly  at  his  settlement — Otema,  on  the 
Waipa  river — of  which  a  writer  in  the  New 
Zealand  Graphic  says  : — 

"Otema  was,  perhaps,  without  exception,  the 
fairest    sample    of    wliat    discipline    and    good 


management  will  effect,  even  amongs 
The  whares  were  well  built  and  clean,  1 
soil  under  careful  and  systematic  cu 
the  people  observed  very  regular  habits 
domestic  duties  .  .  .  under  Te  KcKVt 
vision.  At  the  settlement  hospitality  ^ 
to  European  visitors  by  Te  Kooti  himft 
The  old  guerilla's  health  was  complete 
down  towards  the  end,  as  a  result  of  tl 
privations  of  his  warlike  years.  He  m 
down  and  prematurely  aged,  and  wai 
with  a  harassing  cough  and  constant 
How  many  men  could  have  lived  th: 
experiences  at  all,  though  ?  He  avoi< 
Europeans  who  regarded  him  as  an 
vulgar  curiosity,  but  **  his  bent  and  bs 
figure,  and  his  straggling  white  bean 
slouch  hat  on  his  head,  were  familiar 
colonists  whose  business  brought  them 
tact  with  him.''  He  died  at  the  age 
sixty,  in  April,  1893,  at  Ohima,  on  the< 
when  ^^  his  once  turbulent  spirit  passed 
the  evening-tide  " — the  to«/o,  as  the  M 
The  old  Maoris  liked  to  "  go  down  with 
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THE  battle  of  Albuera,  because  of  its  san- 
guinary nature,  and  the  fact  that 
Napier,  the  historian  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  has  enwreathed  its  memory' 
with  some  of  his  most  picturesque  sentences, 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  prominent  and  popular 
qiisodes  of  war.  If  the  eloquent  Napief  has 
described  it  so  ably,  it-may  be  asked,  why  repeat 
a  well-told  tale  ?  Napier,  though  anxious  to  be 
jost  and  accurate,  often  allowed  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  prejudices  for  or  against  corps  and 
persons,  and  has  not  been  free  from  this  defect 
in  his  account  of  Albuera.  Many  think  that  he 
displayed  prejudice,  not  to  say  virulence,  towards 
Beresford  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  violent  and 
heated  controversy  between  the  commander  and 
the  historian  followed  the  publication  of  the 
**  Peninsular  War." 

Before  we  come  to  the  battle  and  the  events 
which  led  up  to  it,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  antecedents  and  personalities  of  the  two 
opponents,  Marshal  Souk  and  Lord— then  Sir 
William — Beresford. 

Soult,  universally  recognised  as  one  of  the 
attest  of  Napoleon's  lieutenants,  born  in  1769, 
us  the  eldest  son  of  a  provincial  notary.  Fairly 
*di brought  up,  he  was  destined  for  the  law  ;  but 
Ml  father's  death,  when  he  was  still  only  a  boy, 
CMBcd  the  idea  to  be  abandoned.  He  is  said  by 
MBe  to  have  been  of  Jewish  origin  ;  but  we  can 
bd no  confirmation  of  the  statement.  In  1785 
k  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of  "  Royal  Infantry," 
^  thanks  to  his  education,  he  became  six 
yttn  hter  a  sergeant.  The  revolution  gave 
1^  an  opening,  and,  in  1791,  he  was  appointed 
»os^ctor  to  the  ist  Battalion  of  the  Volunteers 
of  the  Has  Rhin.  He  soon  obtained  the  rank  of 
^ijutant-general,  and  in  1794,  after  the  battle 
^  Fleunis,  he  was  made  general  of  brigade. 
P^*ring  the  following  four  years  he  saw  much  ser- 
^^  in  Germany  under  Jourdan,  Moreau,  Kleber, 


and  Lefebvre.  In  1799,  promoted  to  general  of 
division,  he  distinguished  himself  in  Massena's 
Swiss  campaign,  especially  at  the  battle  of 
Zurich.  In  the  following  year  he  was  second 
in  command  to  Massena  when  that  general  con- 
ducted his  magnificent  defence  of  Genoa.  In  1802 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  generals  hold- 
ing the  position  of  colonel  in  the  Consular  Guard. 
Though  one  of  Moreau's  officers  he  was  discreet^ 
acute,  and  pliable  enough  to  attach  himself  to 
his  old  chief's  rival.  Napoleon  ;  and  in  1803  was 
given  by  the  latter  the  command  of  the  camp 
of  Boulogne.  In  1H04  he  was  one  of  the  first 
marshals  created,  and  in  the  following  year 
mainly  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Austerlitz. 
He  subsequently  greatly  distinguished  himseli 
in  Germany  and  Spain;  and  when,  in  1813, 
Wellington  was  about  to  invade  France,  he  was 
sent  to  withstand  him,  and  carried  out  an  offen- 
sive-defensive campaign  with  remarkable  energy 
and  ability.  At  the  first  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
Marshal  Soult  —  Duke  of  Dalmatia — declared 
himself  a  royalist,  and  was  appointed  Minister 
of  War  by  Louis  XVIII.  On  the  emperor's- 
return  from  Elba  Soult  joined  him,  and  was- 
major-gcneral — or  chief  of  the  staff — during  the 
Waterloo  Campaign.  On  the  second  restor- 
ation of  Louis  XVIII.  Soult  was  exiled,  but  was, 
after  a  short  time,  allowed  to  return  to  France, 
was  re-created  marshal  in  1 820,  and  again  played 
the  part  of  a  fervent  royalist.  After  1830  he 
became  a  partisan  of  constitutional  royalty  ;  but 
in  1 848  he  again  changed,  and  was  once  more  a 
republican.  This  was  his  last  tergiversation,  for 
in  1 85 1  he  died.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
a  great  respect  for  his  talents  as  a  commander, 
and  was  doubly  cautious  when  opposed  to  him. 

Beresford,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Waterford,  was  born  in  1768. 
Having  spent  a  year  at  the  military  academy  of 
Strasburg,  he  was  in  1785  gazetted  ensign  to  the 
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otli  Foot,  which  regiment  he  joined  in  Nova 
Scotia.  While  out  shooting  in  that  colony,  he  met 
with  an  accident  which  caused  the  loss  of  his  left 
eye.  He  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Toulon, 
and  also  served  in  Corsica,  but  it  could  not  be 
said  that  during  his  first  ten  years  of  soldiering 
that  he  had  gained  much  experience  in  the  field. 
Ten  years,  however,  from  the  date  of  his  first 
commis.sion,  and  at  the  early  age  ol'  twenty-seven, 
he  ri>und  himself  lieutenant-colonel  commanding 
the  SSlh  Regiment.  Money  and  interest  had 
pushed  him  on.  In  iSoo  he  landed  in  Hombay, 
and,  having  heci>me  full  colonel,  was  appointed 
brigadier  in  the  force  despatched  to  Kg\'pt 
under  Sir  Pavid  Raird.  When,  however,  after 
a  long  voyage  and  a  terrible  march  acn^ss  the 
desert  Sir  Pavid  arrived  at  Cairo,  the  struggle 
was  over.  In  Sir  David  Raird's  expedition  to 
the  Cape  of  (iotxl  Ho])e  Reresford  accompanied 
his  old  chief  as  brigadier,  but  in  the  conquest  of 
tile  Dutch  dependency  he  saw  no  fighting. 

In  the  tolh>wing  year,  however,  Sir  Home 
Popham,  without  any  orders  from  (Government, 
prevailed  on  Sir  David  t*>  send  a  small  force  with 
him  to  eflect  the  conuue^t  i»t  Ruenos  .\vres. 
Reresti>rd  obtained  the  connnand  of  the  land 
lorce^.  which  were  brough:  up  bv  troops  at  St. 
Helena  lo  1.OJ5  men,  be-ide>  a  naval  brigade, 
Soo  stuMig.  Ascending  the  river  Plate,  he 
landed  twelve  miles  tri»m  that  city  on  June  j(Uh, 
behaved  with  the  audacity  and  courage  ijfa  Corte/, 
and  wa>  everywhere  victorii^u*^.  On  the  dav  oi 
ili^embarkalivMi  he  drove  otV  an  ojipiv^iug  torce, 
caj^uring  li>ur  guns,  and  on  the  nn^rn»w  entered 
the  citv,  expelling  it^  garri^^u  ot  Spanish  militia. 
The  Spaniard>,  however,  rallied  InMu  the  blow. 
auvl.  collecting  triu^ps,  compeilcvl  Rere>!ord.  atier 
.1  >luMt  >lruv;iile  in  which  be  >liowed  the  pergonal 
ciuwage  tor  which  he  was  alwav*-  con^picuvHi>,  to 
capitulate.  .\!ri\ing  in  Kn^^Luul.  he  wa>  tor- 
tunate  env^ii^h  to  liiui  that  the  enthu>ia^m  at  his 
original  -^luw--^  havl  not  been  al:.  gvilur  ex- 
lini;ui>lu\l  b\  hi^  Mib>e«.|uent  ill-l«Mtvme.  Pro- 
moted ti^  the  :ank  o;  inajo!  .i;».-ncral.  lie  w.i«»  >en: 
ttUioKl  Made:!.;  t.'!   Portuual.      .\   \  ea:    later   he 
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success  in  organising  and  disciplining  1 
tuguese  army  is  universally  admitted.  1 
part  in  the  campaign  of  1809  in  North 
tugal,  and  in  September,  18 10,  was  pr 
Busaco.  In  December  of  that  year,  Hil 
g(me  home  on  sick  leave,  Beresford  was 
Wellington  the  command  of  the  Angl 
guese  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ta; 
the  end  of  the  following  March  he  was 
to  relieve  Campo  Maior  and  besiege  Oliv 
Badajoz.  His  force  consisted  of  20,000 
2,000  cavalry,  and  eighteen  guns.  Hi 
prise  opened  well.  It  is  true  that  Cam] 
had  been  captured  by  the  French  on  Ma 
but  Reresford,  thinking  that  he  might 
the  captors,  moved  towards  it  on  the  23 
the  25th  his  advanced  guard,  consisting  oi 
supported  by  some  infantry  under  that 
and  capable  man  Colonel  Colborne— aft 
Lord  Seaton — who  commanded  a  brigad 
second  division,  arrived  unexpectedly  in 
the  town. 

Latour-Maiibourg,  learning  that  the 
were  close  at  hand,  evacuated  the  place  i 
and  confusion,  his  force  consisting  of  scm 
cavalry,  three  battalions,  a  few  horse-2 
gun:.,  and  a  battering-train  of  thirteen 
The  advanced  guard  followed  in  hot  pursi 
borne  being  tm  the  right  at  some  distance 
the  i;th  Light  Dragoons,  under  Colonel 
^upported  by  two  squadrons  of  Portuguese 
under  Colonel  C)tway,  took  the  shone 
The  heavy  cavalry, />.  the  3rd  DragotMis: 
DragvHMi  Guariis,  under  Major-Cieneral  ll 
Sir  William  Lundey,  were  mustered  on  I 
but  at  tirst  close  up.  With  the  13th 
PragvHMis,  Colonel  Head  had  only  five  trin 
an  ai^gregate  v^f  203  oi  all  ranks  with  h 
troop  being  detached  to  skirmish.  W 
drew  near,  two  b<.»dies  of  French  cava 
]"»eared  tro:n  the  rear  of  their  infantrv,  01 
:b.e  Pv»rtuguese  under  (Hw: 
lb.  The  former  appear  to  hj 
^i:t  tb.ere  is  no  record  of  ih 
With  respect  to  the  I3lh.  t^ 
e!V.<  c'narged  with  ^uch  fit 
vi^-  viiih:  thrt^ugh  each  other 
'.  b.  tb.  >;v!e>  being  di>mounted 
n.  \:\  French  and  Knglish  so; 
■  :v  '•::::.  bu:  the  Rri:i>h  being  » 
v.".  ;:  ::^eir  advers^iries  before  ih 
•:r.  »  o'd^r.  anda  severe  hand- 
>a..i  i\ie  French  squadron  y 
.::\\  \\\  o:\  ;b.e  tiank  of  the  i. 
■:\t:>.  i  tV.      Fin  all  v  the  French 
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largely  superior  in  number  to  those  im- 
ly  opposed  to  them,  were,  for  all  practical 
s,   disposed   of.      The   French    infantry 

had  with  their  fire  taken  part  in  the 
but  without  any  substantial  effect. 
rding  this  fire,  the  13th,  believing  that 
uld  be  supported  by  the  hea\*y  cavalr}', 
lemselves  on  the  French  artillery,  cut- 
ny    of  them   down,  and   then   galloped 

in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  partly  of 
rith  a  view  to  cutting  off  the  whole 
partly  carried  away  by  the  excitement 
success.  Reaching  the  bridge  of  Badajoz, 
re  fired  on  by  the  guns  of  the  fortress, 
liged  to  fall  back.  On  their  return 
icountcred  the  flying  French   artiller\\ 

many  drivers,  they  captured  both  guns 
ggage.  Continuing  their  retreat,  the 
ind  themselves  in  face  of  the  unbroken 
infantry'  and  the  remnants  of  the  beaten 

cavalr}'.  Seeing  no  appearance  of  sup- 
ing  now  few  in  number,  and  men  and 
dike  being  exhausted,  the  gallant  Light 
ns  abandoned  all,  save  one,  of  the  cap- 
uns,  and,  making  a  detour,  escaped, 
r  loss  in  this  brilliant  scuffle  was  12  men 
nd  33  of  all  ranks  wounded,  and  20  of  all 
lissing,  amounting  to  within  a  fraction  of 
cent,  of  their  total  strength.  The  loss  of 
;nch  on  this  occasion  was  300  of  all  ranks 
wounded,  or  prisoners.  Among  the  killed 
Lionel  Chamarin,  of  the  26th  Dragoons, 
as  slain    in   single   combat   by   Corporal 

of  the  13th.  The  corporal  had  killed 
m  of  the  French  26th  Dragoons,  which 
ged  the  colonel  that  he  dashed  forward 
ttacked  him.  Both  adversaries  were 
ounted  and  good  swordsmen,  and  seem 
•c  been  allowed  to  fight  the  matter 
:hout  aid  or  interference  by  their  com- 

The  deadly  duel  was  short  but  sharp. 
ly  the  hard  hitting  of  the  Englishman 
>  much  for  the  scientific  swordsmanship 
Frenchman,  who,  after  the  manner  of  his 
'men,  preferred  the  point  to  the  edge. 
did  the  corporal  cut  the  colonel  across 
:,  and  on  the  second  occasion  the  latter 's 
came  off,  leaving  his  head  exposed.  The 
iman*s  opportunity  had  come,  and  with 
ghty  blow  he  nearly  cleft  the  French- 
skull  asunder,   the   edge   of   the    sword 

through  the  brains  as  far  as  the  nose, 
s  been  held  that  Beresford  on  this  occa- 
iglected  to  follow  up  this  success.     His 
was  that  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the 


13th  had  been  cut  off;  he  would  not  therefore 
risk  further  loss  in  his  small  force  of  cavalry  by 
allowing  the  Heavy  Dragoons  to  charge.  The 
information  was  incorrect,  and  even  had  it  been 
accurate  surely  the  last  chance  of  saving  the 
regiment  would  have  been  to  have  at  all  events 
made  a  demonstration  with  the  two  heavy  regi- 
ments. 

Though  the  affair  had  not  been  so  successful 
as  it  might  have  been  owing  to  Beresford*s 
moral  timidity,  it  must  nevertheless  have  exer- 
cised a  depressing  effect  on  the  French.  Instead, 
however,  of  profiting  by  that  effect  and  follow- 
ing up  his  blow,  he  contented  himself  with 
blockading  Elvas,  alleging  the  want  of  supplies, 
shoes,  and  bridging  material.  There  never 
yet  was  wanting  a  plausible  excuse  for  doing 
little  or  nothing.  Be  in  this  case,  however,  the 
argument  valid  or  not,  the  effect  was  that  the 
French  had  time  given  them  for  placing  Badajoz 
in  a  state  of  defence. 

Beresford,  ordered  by  Lord  Wellington  to 
cross  the  Guadiana  at  Jerumenha,  encountered 
great  difficulty  from  the  want  of  materials  for 
a  bridge.  However,  his  commanding  engineer. 
Captain  Squire,  was  a  man  of  energy  and  re- 
source. With  timber  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  he  constructed  a  trestle  pier  on 
each  bank,  filling  the  interval  with  five  Spanish 
,  boats.  The  bridge  was  completed  on  the  3rd 
April,  and  the  troops  were  assembled  with  a 
view  to  crossing  at  daybreak  on  the  4th.  Un- 
fortunately, during  the  night  there  was  a  freshet, 
which  swept  away  the  trestles  and  rendered 
the  neighbouring  ford  impassable.  No  more 
materials  were  to  be  found.  Squire,  however, 
did  not  recognise  the  word  "  impossible." .  With 
the  boats,  therefore,  he  constructed  a  flying 
bridge  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  while  with 
the  few  pontoons  in  liis  possession  and  some 
casks  found  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  he 
made  a  light  bridge  for  the  infantr\\  Beres- 
ford's  force  commenced  the  passage  late  on  the 
5th  April,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  6th  all  the 
troops  were  across  the  river.  On  the  7th,  Latour- 
Maubourg,  who  had  hitherto  occupied  himself 
mainly  in  collecting  food,  forage,  and  money 
contributions,  took  the  alarm,  and  advanced  to 
prevent  Beresford  from  crossing  the  Guadiana, 
but  found  his  adversary  not  only  over  the  river 
but  occupying  a  strong  position  on  the  eastern 
side  of  it.  The  French  commander  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  fall  back.  Beresford  was  at 
this  time  either  joined  or  came  practically  into 
close  communication  with  several  fra^TOfewVs^  ^^^ 
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the  Spanish  armies,  but  he  was  cautious,  and 
prudently  was  not  thereby  stimulated  into  under- 
taking a  vigorous  campaign,  for  the  success  of 
which  he  would  have  been  dependent  on  the 
loyal  co-operation  of  allies  whom  a  bitter  ex- 
perience had  proved  to  be  unreliable.  He  there- 
fore constructed  entrenchments  at  the  bridge 
head,  and  directed  that  the  bridge  itself  should 
be  solidly  reconstructed.  Having  taken  these 
precautions  to  secure  his  communications,  he  in- 
vested Olivenza  with  a  portion  of  his  army,  while 
with   the  remainder  he  advanced   to   Albuera. 
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On  the  15th  April  Olivenza  surrendered,  on 
which  Bcresford  advanced  towards  Zafra,  his 
object  being  to  drive  I^atour-Maubourg  over  the 
Sierra  Morena  and  to  cut  off  General  Maransin, 
who,  having  defeated  Ballasteros,  was  pursuing 
him  towards  Salvatierra.  Receiving,  however, 
information  of  the  approach  of  the  allies,  Maran- 
sin managed  to  elude  the  columns  which  were 
threatening  to  prevent  his  retreat. 

Whilst  these  movements  were  taking  place,  a 
smart  cavalry  action  occurred  on  April  i6tli 
near  Los  Santos  between  two  regiments  of 
French  cavalry,  advancing  from  Llerena  to 
collect  contributions,  and  the  British  cavalry. 
The  brigade  consisted  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards,  the  3rd  Dragoons  (now  3rd  Hussars), 
and  the  13th  Light  Dragoons,  the  brigadier  being 


Colonel  the  Hon.  G.  de  Grey.  The  aoo 
this  spirited  cavalry  action  are  very 
The  numbers  were  about  equal,  but  the 
were  broken  and  hunted  for  six  miles  wi 
in  prisoners  alone  of  200  men,  every 
made  to  rally  being  baffled.  The  rej 
records  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons—v 
the  way,  claim  all  the  merit  for  that  reg 
says  nothing  about  the  casualties,  but  the 
of  the  3rd  Dragoons  admit  some  loss 
that  it  was  "very  little."  That  the  131 
Dragoons  were,  if  not  chiefly,  at  ail  even 
engaged  is  proved  by 
that  the  French  com 
whose  gallantry  excil 
admiration  of  his  op] 
was  killed  by  Privati 
Beard  of  the  r^mcnt 
On  the  1 8th  April, 
Maubourg  fell  back  to  < 
canal.  About  this  d 
army  was  joined  bjr  < 
Alten  with  his  brigade 
light  infantry  battalioo 
King^s  German  Lcgioi 
the  2 1st  Lord  Wd 
himself  arrived  at  Eh 
Beresford  hastened  tf 
him.  The  commander-ii 
drawing  the  infantry  lu 
Badajoz,  demanded  tl 
Spanish  troops  shoa 
operate  in  carrying  • 
covering  the  siege,  and 
down  that,  if  Soult  ac 
to  the  relief  of  the  pi 
was  to  be  fought  at  / 
The  Spaniards,  in  aco 
with  their  usual  practice,  were  slow  in  c 
out  an  agreement.  Lord  Wellington  ll 
hurried  northward  again  in  order  to  wi 
Alassena  on  the  Agueda,  leaving  directio 
Beresford  that  he  was  not  to  underta 
siege  until  he  was  reinforced  by  him  or  0 
the  co-operation  of  the  Spaniards. 

After  his  departure  Beresford  fixed  hi 
quarters  at  Almendralcjos,  and,  finding  t 
Frencli  were  sweeping  the  country'  betwi 
two  armies  of  forage,  he  sent  Pennc  V 
with  a  brigade  of  Spanish  cavalry-,  reinfSQ 
five  squadrons,  and  Colonel  Colbome  1 
brigade,  to  which  had  been  added  two  I 
guns  and  two  squadrons,  to  put  a  stop  t 
French  parties.  Colbome  and  Penne\ 
not    only    accomolished    this    object,  b 
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jr-Maubourg  himself  to  fall  back. 
On  the  5th  May>  the  Spaniards  having  at  length 
consented  to  perform  their  part  in  the  siege  of 
Badaj<>2,  the  investment  of  the  town  was  begun, 
and,  being  completed  on  the  7th,  batteries  and 
trenches  were  constructed  with  energy.  Owing 
tu  the  want    of   proper    siege    materials   and  a 


of  Badajoz,  and  on  the   15th  arrived  at  Santa 

Marta.  Beresford's  information  was  good,  for 
on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  May  he  received 
intelligence  of  Soult's  approach.  He  at  ooce 
suspended  all  operations  against  Badajoz,  and  on 
the  following  day,  in  spite  (►f  the  remonstrances 
of  his  engineers,  he  raiH^'d  the  siege  under  cover 
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*iiiScienl  number  of  trained  sappers  and  miners, 
^hc  operations  were  carried  on  at  a  disadvantage 
'nd  iit  the  cost  o{  much  loss  of  hfe. 

Souit,  on  the  loth  May,  started  from  Seville 
*Ub  the  view  of  relieving  tlie  beleaguered 
''^rtress.  He  had  with  him  3,000  heavy  dragotjns, 
two  regiments  of  light  cavaJrvi  a  division  of 
•^fantr^',  and  a  battalion  of  grenadiers.  On  the 
following  day  he  was  joined  by  Marasin,  and  on 
^«t  nth  picked  up  Latour-Maubourg,  who  was 
^t  once  app(-»in ted  to  the  command  of  the  heavy 
t^valry.  On  the  14th  he  was  within  thirty  miles 


of  the  4th  division  and  a  body  of  Spaniards. 
On  the  !iame  day,  after  a  conference  with  Blake 
at  V^alverde,  he  finally  decided  on  giving  battle 
to  Soult  at  Albuera,  the  Spanish  commander 
promising  to  bring  his  army  into  Hne  before 
noon  on  the  15th.  On  the  morning  of  that  day 
the  British  army  occupied  the  left  of  the  selected 
position,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  approach 
of  Blake.  About  3  p.m.  on  that  day  the  whole 
of  the  allied  cavalry*  came  in  hurriedly  and  in 
some  confusion,  closely  folk>wed  by  the  Frencli 
light    cavalry.      In    plain    English,    the    allied 
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cavalry  were  driven  in,  effecting  their  retreat  in 
so  unmilitar}'  a  fashion  that  they  only  sought  to 
reach  the  main  army,  and  abandoned  the  wooded 
heights  in  front  of  the  position.  Yet  on  two 
recent  occasions  the  British  cavalry  brigade  had 
displayed  the  most  heroic  valour,  and  the  dis- 
credit of  the  manner  in  which  Beresford's  horse- 
men rejoined  him  may  fairly  be  attributed  to 
the  incapacity  of  General  Long,  commanding 
the  whole  of  the  allied  cavalr)',  who,  feeling  the 
responsibility  too  much  for  him,  surrendered 
that  day  his  command  to  General  Lumley.. 

Beresford  promptly  formed  a  temporary  right 
-wing,  and  at  once  sent  to  hasten  Blake  and  his 
own  detached  troops.  Blake  was  so  slow  that 
his  main  body  did  not  reach  the  ground  till 
II  p.m.,  and  his  rear-guard  not  till  3  a.m.  on 
the  16th.  Orders  were  at  once  sent  to  call  in 
Cole  and  Madelen's  Portuguese  brigade.  By 
some  mischance  the  message  did  not  reach 
Madelen  at  once,  but  Cole  with  his  two  brigades, 
the  infantry  of  the  5th  Spanish  army,  and  two 
squadrons  of  Portuguese  cavalr\-,  arrived  at  6 
a.m.  on  the  i6th.  The  Spanish  infantrj^  joined 
Blake's  army,  the  Portuguese  cavalry  joined 
Otway's  brigade  of  Portuguese  cavalry  in  ad- 
vance of  the  left,  while  Cole  formed  up  in  rear 
of  the  2nd  division.  Colonel  Kemmis's  brigade 
of  the  4th  division  marched  to  join  Beresford 
T'/iz  Jerumenha,  and  consequently  did  not  arrive 
till  the  17th. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  allies  consisted 
of  a  ridge  about  4i  miles  long,  having  the  Aroya 
<le  Val  de  Sevilla  in  rear  and  the  Albuera  river 
in  front.  In  front  of  the  right  of  the  position  of 
the  allies  was  a  wooded  hill,  lying  in  a  fork 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Faria  stream  with 
the  Albuera  river.  All  these  strciims  seem  to 
liave  been  easily  passable  above  the  village,  but 
there  was  a  briil^^e  near  Albuera  in  front  of 
the  left  centre  of  the  allies,  where  the  road  to 
Valverde  crossed,  and  another  where  the  same 
road  crosseil  the  Aroya  de  Val  de  Sevilla,  com- 
monly called  in  Kn^li>h  descriptions  Arova. 
The  position  was  fir>t  occupied  as  follows  :-  On 
the  e.xtrenie  left  came  (jeneral  Hamilton's  divi- 
sion of  Portuguese  with  th.eir  left  on  the  road, 
which  at  Albuera  quit>  the  X'alverde  road  to  go  to 
Badajoz.  On  the  rij^ht  of  the  Portuguese  came 
the  2nd  division,  under  Major-Cieneral  the  Hon. 
W.  Stewart,  and  consisting  of  the  brigades  of 
Colonel  Colborne,  Major-(ieneral  Houghton,  and 
Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  Abercrombie.  On  the 
extreme  right,  on  the  highest,  broadest,  steepest 
part  of  the  position,  were  the  Spaniards  under 


Blake.  The  allied  cavalr}'  were  drawn  « 
main  body  across  the  Valverde  road  in  reai 
Aroya  and  the  2nd  division.  The  remau 
the  cavalrj'  were  distributed  along  the  A 
river  from  in  front  of  the  allies'  right  to 
beyond  the  Badajos  road  and  below  the 
of  Albuera.  Major-General  Alteo,  wi 
brigade  of  Germans,  held  the  village. 

The  numbers  on  both  sides  were  approxi 
as  follows  :  The  allies  at — Spaniards  12,00 
tuguese  8,000,  British  7,500,  guns  30 ;  I 
20,000  infantr}',  3,000  cavalry,  and  40  gun 

About  9  a.m.  on  the  i6th  a  hea\y  i 
French  light  cavalrj'  and  Godinot*s  divii 
infantry  were  seen,  accompanied  by  ai 
advancing  to  attack  the  bridge  in  front 
village  of  Albuera.  This  force  was  follon 
Werle's  division.  The  assailants  were  i 
resisted  by  Alten^s  Light  Brigade  and  th 
guns  of  D  Troop  Royal  Horse  ArtiUer) 
guns  had  been  left  at  Lisbon — under  C 
Lefebure.  It  soon  became  evident,  ha 
that  the  real  attack  was  on  the  right,  w 
left  of  the  allies,  for  Werle  did  not 
Godinot  closely.  Indeed,  soon  after  8 
s(Mne  French  cavalry  had  issued  from  th 
wood,  opposite  the  prolongation  of  the 
right,  and  crossed  the  Albuera.  Beresford 
fore  sent  an  order  to  Blake,  as  a  measure  c 
caution,  to  form  all  his  second  and  part 
first  line  on  the  broad  elevated  plateau  ri 
at  right  angles  to  the  general  direction 
allies'  position.  He  at  the  same  time  di 
Stewart  with  the  2nd  division  to  take  groi 
his  right  in  order  to  support  Blake.  G 
Hamilton  was  ordered  to  move  to  his  righ 
while  sending  one  brigade  forward  to  si 
Alten  at  the  village  and  bridge,  to  hold  the 
in  readiness  to  carry  assistance  to  any  f 
the  field  where  it  might  be  needed.  Tli 
Portuguese  regiments  of  light  infantf}* 
Colonel  Collins  were  attached  to  General  I 
ton's  divi>ion.  The  heavy  cavalry,  3rd  Di 
(Guards  and  4th  Dragoons,  and  D  Battery 
Horse  Artillery  under  the  personal  direct 
Major-Cjeneral  Hon.  William  Lumley,  t\ 
gadier  being  Colonel  the  Hon.  G.  de  Gre) 
j)laced  on  a  small  plain  in  rear  of  the  magi: 
brook  calleil  the  Aroya  de  Val  de  Sevilla. 
4th  division  was  drawn  up  in  echelon 
cavalry  about  100  yards  to  their  left  rear. 
13th  Light  Dragoons  were  posted  aboi 
bridge  to  watch  the  enemy,  while  C 
cavalry  were  drawn  up  below  the  bridge 
extreme  left  watching  the  French. 
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rr  says  that  the  Albuera  was  fordable 
ove  and  below  the  bridge,  but  there  are 
ratements  to  the  effect  that  below  the 
t  was  not  fordable  on  that  day.  At  all 
iven  if  the  French  did  not  tr\'  and  cross 
le  bridge,  Otway  was  well  posted  to  fall 

flank  should  they  pass  at  the  bridge. 
i  these  changes  of  position  were  taking 
le  rain  came  down  and  helped  to  screen 
ince  of  the  French  infantr\-  through  the 
id  over  the  Albuera  on  the  right  ;  but 
d  was  soon  shown  clearly  what  the  in- 

of  Soult  were,  for  Werle,  leaving  only 
ion  of  grenadiers  and  a  few  squadrons 
h  Otway,  rapidly  countermarched  and 
1  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  French 
fc'hile  the  light  cavalr)-,  galloping  along 
k  of  the  Albuera,  crossed  it  and  placed 
^•es  on  the  right  of  Latour-Maubourg*s 
:avalr\-.  Godinot,  however,  continued 
t  at  the  bridge  either  with  the  view  of 
ng  the  attention  of  the  allies  or  watch- 
a  chance  to  cross  the  river.  Beresford, 
as  he  saw  \Verle*s  countermarch,  rode  in 
1;  to  Blake,  who,  vain  and  punctilious, 
used  to  obey  the  first  order  carried  by 

Hardinge,  whom  he  told  with  great 
It  the  real  attack  was  at  the  village  and 

He  had  similarly  disregarded  a  second 
,  and,  when  Beresford  arrived  in  person, 
niards  still  occupied  their  original  posi- 
U  this  moment,  however,  the  obstinate 
had  it  pointed  out  to  him  by  a  German 
m  his  staff  that  heavy  French  columns 
pearing  on  his  right.  Yielding  to  the 
»  of  his  eyesight,  Blake  proceeded  to 
front,  but,  to  quote  Napier's  words,  *'  with 
lantic  slowness,  that  Beresford,  impatient 
lly,  took  the  direction  in  person."  Un- 
ely,  the  movement  was  too  late,  and,  be- 
Spaniards  could  be  drawn  up  in  order  on 
mit  of  the  before-mentioned  plateau,  the 
were  upon  them.  Whatever  may  have 
5  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  later  in  the 
conceded  that  at  this  period  of  the  battle 
haved  gallantly,  and  fell  back  lighting 
fairly  good  order.  Beresford  strove  to 
hem  to  recapture  the  plateau,  but  failed  ; 
^  Stewart's  division  to  pass  through 
liards  and  drive  away  the  French.  Col- 
jiigade  was  at  the  head  of  the  division. 
cult  to  ascertain  in  what  formation  the 
advanced.  We  know  that  ever\'  regi- 
s  in  column  of  companies,  but  whether 
of  contiguous  columns  or  in  mass,  t\e. 


one  regiment  in  rear  of  another,  we  cannot  say. 
Colborne,  a  cool,  skilful,  and  experienced  soldier, 
wished  to  deploy  before  ascending  the  hill,  but 
General  Stewart,  full  of  ardour,  would  not  wait 
for  this  manoeuvre,  and  the  brigade  advanced  in 
column  of  companies,  each  regiment  deploying 
in  succession  as  it  reached  the  summit.  The 
Buffs  on  the  right  were  first  formed,  and  opened 
fire;  the  48th  on  their  left  were  the  next  to  deploy, 
then  the  66th.  Somehow  or  another  the  66th, 
while  still  in  column,  were  rear  rank  in  front. 
Though  under  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  they  counter- 
marched on  the  move  with  the  utmost  precision, 
and  then  wheeled  into  line  and  opened  fire  on 
the  enemy,  who  were  in  close  column.  The 
66th  were  ordered  to  charge,  but  had  not  ad- 
vanced far  when  the  "halt,'*  followed  b}*  the  "re- 
tire," was  sounded.  Immediately  afterwards  the 
order  was  given  to  advance  again.  Probably  the 
48th  likewise  fired  and  advanced  at  the  same 
time.  We  know  that  the  Buffs  did.  Suddenly  a 
fearful  catastrophe  occurred.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Buffs  were  ordered  to  re-form  column  and 
with  their  right  wing  to  cover  the  rear  of  the 
brigade.  They  were  consequently  faced  about, 
when  suddenly  four  regiments  of  Polish  Lancers 
and  light  cavalry  fell  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
brigade  and  swept  along  it.  The  authority  for 
this  statement  is  the  late  Colonel  Clarke,  who 
commanded  a  company  of  the  66th  in  the 
battle.  He  says  that  in  his  regiment  the  men 
formed  groups  of  six  or  eight,  the  officers  snatch- 
ing up  muskets  and  joining  them.  A  fierce 
hand-to-hand  fight  ensued,  the  French  infantry 
having  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  take 
part  in  the  struggle.  In  a  few  minutes  two- 
thirds  of  the  brigade  were  killed,  disabled,  or  cap- 
tured, and  six  of  our  guns  taken.  Fortunately, 
the  31st  was  still  in  column  at  the  moment,  and 
was  thus  able  to  hold  its  ground.  The  French 
cavalry  owed  their  success  to  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  cloud  of  smoke,  they  had  been  able  to 
approach  unseen,  and,  even  when  perceived, 
were  mistaken  at  first  for  Spanish  cavalr\-.  The 
conduct  of  the  Polish  Lancers — as  afterwards  at 
Waterloo — was  most  brutal.  They  gave  no 
quarter,  and  even  speared  the  disabled.  One 
young  officer,  Ensign  Hay  of  the  bbth,  was  first 
pierced  right  through  the  body  by  a  Polish 
lancer,  who  afterwards  repeated  the  thrust  ;  this 
time,  however,  the  point  of  the  weapon  was 
caught  on  the  breast-bone.  Another  lancer 
attacked  Beresford  himself,  but  the  latter,  being 
a  powerful  man,  avoided  the  thrust,  and,  seizin(j^ 
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his  adversary  by  the  throat,  cast  him  from  his 
saddle.  According  to  the  narrative  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry  in  his  history  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  another  lancer,  who  attacked 
the  Portuguese  staff,  was  disposed  of  with  more 
difficulty.  To  quote  the  exact  words,  **A  very 
different  fate  attended  the  personal  exertions  of 
the  Portuguese  staff.  They,  too,  were  charged 
by  a  single  lancer,  who  knocked  down  one  with 
the  butt  of  his  pike,  overset  another  man  and 
horse,  and  gave  ample  employment  to  the  entire 
headquarters  before  he  was  finally  despatched. 
These  heroes  declared  that  the  man  seemed 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  that,  when  he 
fell  at  last,  he  literally  bit  the  ground.'* 

The  Buffs,  being  on  the  right  of  the  brigade, 
were  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  furious  rush  of 
the  French  cavalry',  and  an  heroic  defence  was 
made  of  their  colours.  Ensign  Thomas  that  day 
carried  the  regimental  colour  :  called  upon  to 
surrender  his  precious  charge,  he  replied  sternly 
that  he  refused  to  do  so,  but,  being  thereupon 
mortally  wounded,  the  colour  was  captured. 
Ensign  Walsh  carried  the  King's  colour,  and, 
when  the  regiment  was  broken,  the  sergeants  of 
the  colour  party  were  slain  valiantly  defending  it. 
Left  alone  and  anxious  to  preserve  his  charge, 
he  made  an  attempt  to  carry  the  colour  to  the 
rear.  Pursued  by  several  lancers,  he  was  over- 
taken, surrounded,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner. 
At  that  instant  Lieutenant  Latham,  who  had 
seen  his  peril,  rushed  up,  and,  before  tlic 
French  could  carry  off  the  colour,  had  seized  it. 
A  host  of  foes,  emulous  of  the  glory  of  cap- 
turing a  standard,  fell  eagerly  upon  the  gallant 
Latliam,  who  was  soon  bleeding  from  several 
wounds,  but  who,  defending  himself  valiantly 
with  hi.s  sword,  refused  to  yield.  A  French 
hu.ssar  gras])ed  the  colour  staff  with  his  left 
hand,  and,  ri>ing  in  his  stirrups,  aimed  a  vigorous 
blow  at  his  head.  He  failed  to  cut  him  down, 
but  inflicted  a  grievou*-  wound,  severing  one  side 
of  his  face  and  no>e.  The  indomitable  Kngli>h- 
man,  however,  would  noi  even  then  give  in. 
The  French  horsemen,  cr»)wdiiig  round,  strove 
to  drag  the  col(»ur  iVoni  him.  calling  fiercely  on 
him  to  yield  tlie  irojihy.  Hi^  replv  was,  *'  I  will 
surrender  it  only  with  my  life."  His  words  were 
unintelligible,  hut  his  meaning  wa^  plain,  and  a 
hussar  with  a  vigoroii-  eiil  severed  his  left  arm. 
X<»t  vanquished  yet,  L.illiam  droppeil  his  sword, 
seized  the  colour  with  hi^  right  hand,  and  con- 
tinued the  struggle,  which  inu>t  have  ended 
quickly  and  fatally  ttir  him,  had  it  i^>t  been  that 
his  adversaries  in  tlieir  eagerness  to  secure  the 


prize  jostled  and  impeded  each  other.  Hi 
however,  at  length  thrown  down,  trampl 
by  horses,  and  pierced  by  lances.  A 
critical  moment  a  charge  of  British  cavalr 
place,  and  the  French  horsemen  fled  1 
having  attained  their  object.  Lathaxn,  1 
desperately  wounded,  exerted  what  little  si 
remained  to  him  in  tearing  the  silk  fine 
staff  and  concealing  the  former  under  hii 
He  then  swooned.  A  little  later  in  the  i 
7th  Fusiliers  passed  over  the  spot  where  I 
lay  apparently  dead,  and  Sergeant  Goi^ 
ing  the  colour,  took  it  up  and  eventMuUjWi 
it  to  the  Buffs.  After  a  time  f^»h^—  o 
himself,  and,  crawling  down  to  the  broi 
found  striving  to  quench  his  thirst.  Si 
to  a  neighbouring  convent,  his  wouild 
dressed,  and  he  ultimately  recovered,  .i 
Walsh  managed  to  escape  and  rejoiw^ 
ment,  when  he  told  the  story  of 
Latham*s  conduct.  The  officers  of  t 
proud  of  the  intrepidity  of  their 
scribed  100  guineas  for  a  gold 
memorating  Lieutenant  I^tham's 
this  medal  he  was  allowed  by  the  Ho 
to  wear.  He  was  promoted  for  his 
company  in  another  retfiment,  and 
t(^  the  Buhs  as  a  captain. 

The  Prince  Kerent  granted  him  an  k 
when  he  arrived  in  London,  and, 
graciousness  of  manner  which  disting 
and  that  nobility  of  mind  which  he  < 
displayed,  induced  Latham  to  undergo  i 
tion  by  an  eminent  surgeon  for  thee 
the  distigurement  caused  by  the  wouiid  i 
face,  his  Royal  Highness  undertaking  to  pq 
heavy  fee.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  thoi^gl 
men  have  ever  been  so  seriously  injured 
survived,  in  the  official  returns  of  the  k 
of  Albuera  Latham  was  returned  as  "d|| 
wounded.''  < 

It  is  always  difficult  to  follow  the  coon*' 
battle  and  give  the  correct  sequence  of  eK 
The  difficulty  is  particularly  great  with  nj 
to  Albuera.  Napier's  account  is  eloquent, ' 
liant,  and  full  of  dramatic  force,  but  it  il 
clear.  Nor  are  other  accounts  more  intdl|| 
and  there  has  been  much  controvci^  ^ 
regard  to  cerUiin  points.  After  consultiifl 
books,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  tU 
^tory  is  in  the  main  as  we  are  about  to  teDf 

Colborne's  brigade  having  been  cut  to  p 
alike    by    the   musketry  and   grape  from 
front  as  by  the  charge  of  cavalr\'  on  their 
and  along  their  rear,  the  confusion  was  exoe 
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So  great,  indeed,  was  the  disorder  that  the 
Spanish  persisted  in  firing  straight  to  their  front, 
though  there  were  British  soldiers  between  them 
and  the  enemy.  Indeed,  at  one  period  of  the 
action  a  Spanish  battalion  and  a  British  battalion 
exchanged  shots  for  some  time  under  the  belief 
that  they  were  foes.  Beresford  did  his  utmost 
to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  advance,  but  they 
would  not  move  ;  and  it  is  stated  in  all  accounts 
of  the  battle  that  Beresford,  having  appealed  to 
the  officers  in  vain,  at  length  seized  a  Spanish 
ensign  and  carried  him  with  the  colour  he  bore 
some  distance  to  the  front,  but  the  fellow  ran 
back  as  soon  as  released.  To  have  actually 
carried  him  Beresford  must  have  dismounted  ; 
so  what  probably  really  took  place  was  that  the 
marshal,  while  on  horseback,  seized  the  ensign 
by  the  collar  and  dragged  him  forward.  Whilst 
this  was  going  on,  the  French  cavalry  had 
pretty  well  surrounded  the  remains  of  Colborne's 
brigade,  which,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  it 
had  broken  up  with  the  exception  of  the  31st 
on  the  extreme  left.  Among  other  damage 
Captain  Cleeve's  battery,  having  accompanied 
Colborne's  brigade  on  its  right,  was  ridden  over 
and  the  six  pieces  captured  ;  they  were,  however, 
all,  except  one  howitzer,  eventually  recovered. 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  General 
Lumley  sent  four  squadrons  of  the  heavy 
brigade,  supported  by  the  tire  of  Captain  Le- 
febure's  four  horse  artilk-rv  guns,  to  fall  on  the 
French  cavalry.  The  latter  apparently  did  not 
wait  for  the  shock,  but  retreated.  The  next 
act  in  the  drama  was  the  advance  of  Cieneral 
Houghton's  brigade,  accompanied  by  General 
Stewart,  who,  warned  by  the  catastrophe  which 
had  just  occurred,  deployed  the  regiments  before 
they  advanced,  the  20th  being  on  the  right,  the 
4Sth  on  the  left,  and  the  57th  in  the  centre. 
The  weather,  which  had  been  wet  and  misty, 
now  cleared  a  little.  Houghton's  brigade  estab- 
lished itself  on  the  hill,  and  the  31st  fought  by 
its  side.  The  tire  was  dreadful,  musketry  being 
fired  at  close,  and  grape  at  half,  range.  Stewart 
was  twice  wounded  ;  Houghton,  after  having 
been  .several  times  woundeil,  at  length,  >truck 
by  three  bullet*^,  fell  and  died  ;  Colonel  Duck- 
worth, of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  4''^th,  was 
killed  ;  Colonel  White,  of  the  20th,  was  mortally 
wounded  ;  Colonel  Ingli^,  of  the  57th,  was 
severely  wounded,  and  the  20th  men  tell  in 
swathes.  Two-thirds  of  each  of  the  three  regi- 
ments were  on  the  ground  ;  ammunition  was 
beginning  to  run  short.  Werle's  division  was 
coming  up  in  support  of  the  French.     Lumley, 


powerfully  aided  by  his  four  horse-artiller 
made  valiant  efforts  against  the  superior  i 
of  the  French  cavalry,  but  could  01 
manage  to  hold  them  in  check.  L< 
battery  was  from  time  to  time  ridden  t 
and  one  of  its  guns  was  for  a  short  tim 
possession  of  the  enemy  ;  it  was,  howe\ 
recovered. 

The  battle,  by  all  the  rules  of  the  game 
was   lost,   and    Beresford   himself    was 
opinion.     From  the  vague  and  somewl 
flicting  accounts  it  would  seem  that  R 
having  ridden  to  the  bridge  in  front  of 
to  ascertain  why  a  brigade  of  General  Ha 
Portuguese  division  for  which  he  had  sent 
arrived,  found  that  it  had  been  moved  fu 
the  east — the  left  of  the  line.     He  then 
Colonel   Collins  to    advance    to    the  at 
the  hill. 

We  have  the  positive  assurance  of  t 
Sir  Alexander — then  Major — Dickson,  coi 
ing  the  Portuguese  artiller}-,  and  who  was 
bridge  at  the  moment,  that  he  was  ordt 
retreat  with  his  artillery  towards  Valven 
Baron  Alten  by  order  withdrew  from  the 
for  a  moment.  Fortunately,  Colonel  Hi 
(afterwards  Lord  Hardinge)  was  at  his 
and,  gathering  from  his  manner  and  ordo 
his  intentions  were,  he  said,  "  I  think 
ought  to  tell  you  that  you.  have  a  peerage 
one  hand  and  a  court-martial  on  the  othe 
Beresford,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  s 
will  go  for  the  peerage."  Either  on 
instructions  or  on  his  own  initiative,  k 
what  the  general  wanted,  he  directed  ( 
Cole  to  attack  with  the  4th  division,  j 
soon  as  he  saw  his  left  brigade — the  I 
brigade-approaching  the  left  of  Hou 
brigade,  "  I  went  to  Abercrombie,''  comir 
Stewart's  3rd  brigade,  '*  and  authorised 
deploy  and  move  past  Houghton's  left. 
Houghton's  brigade  held  the  hill,  My< 
Abercrombie  passed  the  flanks  on  the  rig 
left,  and  made  a  simultaneous  attack 
enemy,  who  began  to  waver  and  then  w 
to  the  rear.  Myers  and  Abercrombie, 
opinion,  deciiied  the  fate  of  the  dav.' 
above  is  a  literal  extract  from  Lord  Hai 
own  journal. 

The  Fusilier  brigade  was  on  the  left  o 
division,  and  Hervey's  Portugue^■e  brij 
Cole's  divi>ion  on  the  right.  We  are  to 
Colonel  Hawk>liawe,  with  a  battalion 
Lusitanian  Legion,  flanked  the  advano 
brought    his    division   up   somewhat    ob 
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being  thrown  fonvard.  What  the 
>f  Captain  Sympher's  battery,  belonging 
I  division,  was  we  are  nowhere  told,  but 
that,  when  Cleeve's  battery  was  cap- 
the  French  cavalr\',  three  guns  of  a 
itter>'  were  also  captured.  The  only 
Id-battery  was  Captain  Hawker's.  It 
e  been,  then,  three  of  his  four  guns, 
I   temporarily  into  the   hands   of  the 

eresting  little  book,  called  '*  Rough 
Several  Campaigns,"  by  Sergeant  S. 
>f  the   7th   Royal   Fusiliers,  who  was 

Albuera,  says  that  six  nine-pounders 
:he  right  of  the  division.  Now,  either 
e  only  four  guns,  in  which  case  they 
d  Captain  Hawker's  batter}',  or  there 
^uns,  in  which  event  they  were  Captain 
'ortuguese  battery  of  Hamilton's  divi- 
)lonel  Collin s's  brigade  was  probably 
e  in  this  part  of  the  field,  for  we  know 
iinself  was  badly  wounded. 
's  Portuguese  brigade  of  Cole's  division 
with    great  gallantry,  and   repulsed   a 

the  French  cavalry ;  but  the  brunt  of 
ng  was  borne  by  the  Fusilier  brigade, 
;  of  two  battalions  of  the  7th,  and  one 

of  the  23rd  Fusiliers  had  been  pre- 
^loyed,  and  advanced  steadily  in  line 
heaNy  fire  of  musketry'  and  artillery-. 
neared  the  hill,   the  French  executed 

on  some  Spanish  cavalry'  in  front  of 
de.  A  volley  fired  into  the  mass  ot 
atants  checked  the  French,  and  the 
;,  galloping  round  the  left  flank  of  the 
took  no  further  part  in  the  action. 
ide,  continuing  its  progress,  gained  the 
f  the  hill,  and  then  ensued  a  furious 
le  French  guns  vomited  forth  grape  in 
ous  stream,  while  under  cover  of  their 
Ba\y  French  columns  strove  to  deploy, 
lusketry  of  the  brigade  swept  away  the 
their  foes'  formations,  though  not 
jffering  fearful  loss  themselves.  Myers, 
iier,  fell  stricken  to  death.  Cole,  the 
er  of  the  division,  and  Colonels  Ellis, 
,  and  Hawkshawe  were  all  disabled,  and 
ler  officers,  together  with  hundreds  of 
s  killed  or  wounded. 
igade,  indeed,  seemed  on  the  point  of 
nquished  by  annihilation.  To  quote 
loquent  words, "The  Fusilier  battalions, 
the  iron  tempest,  reeled  and  staggered 
rig  ships.  But,  suddenly  and  sternly 
:,  they  dosed  on  their  terrible  enemies. 


and  then  was  seen  with  what  a  strength  and 
majesty  the  British  soldier  fights."  Firing  and 
advancing,  the  brigade  pressed  steadily  but  slowly 
onward,  leaving  behind  it  a  constantly  expand- 
ing field  of  dead  and  wounded  men.  In  vain 
did  Soult  encourage  his  splendid  troops ;  in  vain 
did  the  latter  fight  with  the  historical  gallantry 
of  their  race  ;  in  vain  did  the  reserve,  pushing  to- 
the  front,  strive  to  stem  the  ebbing  tide.  Our 
men  were  not  to  be  denied,  the  French  reserve 
was  swept  away  by  the  fragments  of  the  leading 
combatants,  and,  again  to  quote  Napier,  "  the 
mighty  mass  gave  way,  and  like  a  loosened 
cliff  went  headlong  down  the  steep.  The  river 
flowed  after  in  streams  discoloured  with  blood, 
and  fifteen  hundred  un wounded  men,  the  rem- 
nant of  six  thousand  unconquerable  British 
soldiers,  stood  triumphant  on  the  fatal  field/' 
It  is  but  common  justice  to  record  that  the 
conduct  of  Abercrombie's  brigade  at  the  crisis 
was  as  gallant  as  that  of  the  Fusiliers.  Indeed, 
all  the  British,  Portuguese,  and  German  troops 
behaved  splendidly.  The  battle  began  a  little 
before  9  a.m.,  and  ended  about  2  p.m.,  the  fight- 
ing during  the  remainder  of  the  day  being  con- 
fined to  a  desultory  distant  cannonade  and  an 
occasional  exchange  of  musket  shots  between 
the  advanced  troops.  Beresford,  though  he  had 
driven  his  adversary'  over  the  river,  had  suffered 
too  heavily  to  permit  of  following  up  the  victory. 
Indeed,  he  was  in  some  apprehension  of  a  re- 
newed attack  on  the  morrow. 

The  field  of  battle  presented  a  dreadful  sight. 
Major  Dickson,  writing  of  the  scene,  said  that 
on  the  hill,  where  the  battle  chiefly  ranged  on 
a  space  of  1,000  by  1,200  yards,  "there  were 
certainly  not  less  than  6,000  dead  or  wounded.'^ 
In  Colborne's  brigade  the  Buffs  lost  4  ofllicers  and 
212  men  killed,  13  ofl!icersand  234  men  wounded^ 
and  2  ofllicers  and  1 76  men  missing.  The  29th 
had  only  2  captains,  a  few  subalterns,  and  qb  men 
left.  The  48th  and  the  66th  also  suffered  heavily. 
In  Houghton's  brigade,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
general  was  slain,  as  was  also  Colonel  Duck- 
worth ;  whilst  Colonel  White  was  mortally,  and 
Colonel  Inglis  and  Major  Wray  were  severely, 
wounded.  In  fact,  every  field-officer  of  the 
brigade  was  either  killed  or  wounded,  so  that  at 
the  close  of  the  action  the  brigade  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Cem^tiere — strange  to  .say, 
of  French  origin — of  the  48th  Regiment.  In 
this  brigade  the  2Qth  lost  7  officers  and  77 
men  killed,  13  officers  and  232  men  wounded, 
and  II  men  missing.  The  ist  battalion  48th 
Regiment   also  lost   heavily.      The    57th    lost^ 
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out  of  30  officers  and  570  men,  20  officers  and 
420  men,  and  was  brought  out  of  action  by  the 
adjutant,  who  in  the  morning  had  been  fourteenth 
in  seniority. 

The  last-named  regiment  received  on  this 
occasion  the  honourable  name  of  the  "  Die 
Hards,"  which  has  survived  till  this  day.  At 
Inkerman,  at  a  critical  period  of  the  battle, 
when  a  heavy  Russian  column  threatened  the 
weak  remnants  of  the  57th,  Captain  Stanley, 
who  commanded,  called  out,  "Die  Hards,  re- 
member Albuera  !  "  and  the  men,  responding, 
made  a  gallant  and  successful  effort.  The  sobri- 
quet was  gained  under  the  following  circum 
stances  : — The  regiment,  when  on  the  top  of  the 
fatal  hill,  was  losing  officers  and  men  ever}'  second. 
The  regimental  colour  had  twenty-one  holes  in 
it,  the  Queen*s  colour  seventeen,  the  latter  also 
having  its  staff  broken.  Ensign  Jackson,  who 
carried  it,  being  hit  in  three  places,  went  to  the 
rear  to  have  his  wounds  dressed.  On  his  return 
he  found  Ensign  Kitch,  who  had  succeeded  him. 
severely  wounded  but  obstinate  in  refusal  to 
give  up  his  charge.  Many  companies  had  alJ 
their  officers  killed  or  wounded,  and,  owing  to 
the  heavy  losses,  the  line  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  chain  of  skirmishers.  There  is  a 
tradition  in  the  regiment  that  on  the  following 
morning  after  the  battle  the  rations  of  No.  2 
company  were  drawn  by  a  drummer,  who  carried 
them  away  in  his  hat.  Captain  Ralph  Fawcett,  a 
young  officer  of  only  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
although  mortally  wounded,  caused  himself  to  be 
placed  on  a  small  hillock,  whence  he  continued  to 
command  his  company,  calling  out  from  time  to 
time  to  the  men  to  lire  low  and  not  to  waste 
their  cartridges.  Colonel  Inglis,  commanding  the 
regiment,  being  struck  by  a  grape-shot  which 
penetrated  his  left  breast  and  lodged  in  his  back, 
refused  to  be  carried  to  the  rear,  and  remained 
where  he  had  fallen  in  front  of  the  colours, 
urging  the  men  to  keep  up  a  steady  fire  and  to 
^'  die  hardr 

Marshal  Beresford,  in  his  despatch,  said  that 
the  dead,  particularly  those  of  the  57th,  were  to 
be  seen  *'  lying  as  they  had  fought  in  the  ranks, 
and  every  wound  in  front." 

(jeneral  Stewart  was  twice  hit,  bat  would  not 
quit  the  field,  (leneral  Houghton,  who  had 
received  several  wounds  without  shrinking,  at 
last  fell  dead,  as  we  have  mentioned,  pierced 
by  three  bullets,  whilst  cheering  on  the  men 
of  his  brigade.  Early  in  the  morning,  hearhig 
of  the  enemy's  advance,  he  hurriedly  turned  out 
in  a  green  frock-coat.     Whilst  on  horseback  in 


front  ot  his  brigade,  his  servant  came 
the  general's  red  coat.  Without  disn 
Houghton  with  the  utmost  coolness  1 
exchange  of  garments,  though  at  the 
was  under  the  fire  of  the  French  artillei 

In  the  Fusilier  brigade  the  Royal 
went  into  action  with  31  officers  in  eai 
lion.  Of  these  the  ist  battalion  lost  4 
died  of  their  wounds  and  10  wounde 
in  the  2nd  battalion  there  were  3  offio 
and  13  wounded,  i  sergeant  and  63  n 
killed,  and  14  sergeants  and  263  n 
wounded.  In  the  2nd  battalion,  which  ^ 
action  435  non-commissioned  officers 
strong,  the  losses  were — killed,  1  sergeai 
men  ;  wounded,  16  sergeants,  i  drum 
269  men.  From  the  account  of  the  late 
Cooper  of  this  regiment,  we  learn  th 
the  Fusiliers  had  mounted  the  hill,  th 
constant  cries  of  "  Close  up ! "  **  O 
''  Fire  away  1  "  "  Forward  !  "  Sergcaii 
relates  as  an  illustration  of  the  greal 
which  the  army  even  then  entertained 
illustrious  leader  that,  when  he  (Coc 
going  into  action,  a  comrade  said 
*** Where's  Arthur?'  meaning  Wdli 
said,  *  I  don't  know,  I  don't  see  him. 
plied,  *  Aw  wish  he  were  here.*     So  dif 

The  23rd  Fusiliers  lost  2  officers  anc 
killed,  12  officers — of  whom  2  died  suh 
of  their  wounds — and  245  men  woui 
6  men  missing.  At  the  end  of  the  a 
company  was  commanded  by  a  corpora 

The  gallant  leader  of  the  Fusiliei 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  William  My< 
was  among  the  slain.  Through  the  i 
his  father,  who  was  a  lieutenant-gener 
granted  a  commission  while  still  a  chi 
iSoo,  when  barely  sixteen,  joined  the  C 
Guards  from  half-pay.  Wounded  at  tl 
in  Egypt  in  1801,  in  the  following  ye 
came  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  ver} 
spent  the  ne.xt  two  years  at  the  seni( 
ment  of  the  Royal  Military  College. 
end  of  1804,  being  only  twenty  years  1 
obtained  the  connnand  of  the  2nd 
Koyal  h'u>iliers.  The  two  battalions  o 
nient  being  sent  to  Portugal  in  180Q,  t 
with  a  battalion  of  the  23rd  Fusiliei 
into  a  brigade,  the  command  of  which 
to  Sir  William  Myers,  scarcely  then  f 
years  of  age.  At  Talavera  the  brigad 
young  brigadier  played  a  distinguished 
Sir  William  was  recognised  as  one  of 
rising  officers  in  the  army.   Albuera  cui 
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una   It  n  n^'jefftu   that    his 

entimctu  of  his  appn^aching 

to  advances  lie  turned  to 

ning  with  exuU^Uon»  '*  It  will 

'  Tor  the  Fuj^-iliers/*     His  linrse 

urn.  he  pruct'uded  %n\  UhM  till 

hi^  hrought-     He  had  M:arcely 


Hougnc*  *ii  lo  ne  Doncd  at  Elva«     He  thereupon 
expressed  a  wish   to  be  buried  where  he  died. 
He  did  iiot^  however^  expire  till  the  next  diiy^ 
when  he  breathed  his  last  at  the  age  *»f  t,.  -t-^- 
^ix,  and  wa!S  buried  elose  to  Valverdc. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  a  company  ot 
the  fth  battalion  of  the  60th  Riiies  wa^  present 
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er  when  he  received  a  bullet 

in  the  hip,  passing  obliquely 

the  intestines.     He  did  not 

encouraging   his   men.      At 

licccssar\^  to  take  him  from  the 

borne  off  the  field  by  a  party 

wished  a  hut  to  be   erected 

\  5crv*ant%  anxious  to  obtain  for 

a  bed,  carried  him  to  Val- 

ten  miles.     On  the  road  he 

[cairytJig  the  body  of  General 


at  the  battle  of  Albucra,  attached  to  the  4th 
division,  and  suffered  some  loss  on  the  occasion. 

The  total  casualties  of  the  British  and  Pur- 
tugucse  \ras  984  of  all  ranks  killed,  2,cx^5 
wiiunded,  and  565  missing.  TItc  loss  01  the 
Spaniards  was  nearly  2,000  ;  that  of  the  French 
was  about  q,ooo,  including  five  generals. 

During  the  night  of  the  leSth,  Soult  retreated,, 
much  to  Beresford's  relief,  for  the  circumstances 
of  his  victor\  hn.I  hmught  with  thetn  litlk 
exhilaration. 
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IN  writing  an  account  of  a  Red  Indian  cam- 
paign one  finds  considerable  difficulty  in 
conveying  to  the  reader*s  imagination 
anythmg  approaching  any  adequate  idea 
-of  the  severity  of  the  fighting,  or  even  a 
clear  picture  of  the  field.  The  great  value  of 
the  Red  Indian  as  a  warrior  lay  in  his  level- 
headed recognition  of  facts.  No  plan  of 
battle  can  be  drawn  to  describe  an  Indian  con- 
test, unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  map  of  a  thousand 
or  so  square  miles  of  territory'.  The  red  man 
never  took  up  a  position  with  the  intention  of 
holding  it  a  moment  longer  than  it  afforded 
him  ample  protection  from  the  white  man^s 
bullets  ;  for  his  triumphs  consisted  in  the  main  of 
masterly  retreats,  punctuated  here  and  there  by 
subtle  ambush  and  lurid  massacre. 

A  United  States  general,  given  the  job  of 
punishing  the  tribes  of  the  West  for  outrage 
committed,  had  as  disagreeable  and  dangerous  a 
task  on  his  hands  as  his  worst  enemy  could  wish 
him.  Hard  riding,  a  long  series  of  unsatisfactory 
>kirmishes  lasting  over  many  days  and  hundreds 
of  miles  of  rugged,  ragged  country,  all  the  while 
tstraining  every  nerve  to  bring  about  a  definite 
battle  which  never  would  come  ;  chasing,  one 
may  say,  a  most  dangerous  will-o'-the-wisp  ;  and 
then,  when  all  was  over,  little  glory  won,  nothing 
to  show  but  bail  wounds,  decimated  ranks,  and 
"graves  like  links  in  a  great  chain  running  across 
the  bad  lands.  In  the  end  there  were  no 
prisoners  to  march  to  the  forts,  for  the  warriors 
once  disheartened,  faded  from  sight  as  com- 
pletely as  a  rainbow  when  the  shower  is  over. 
As  a  strategist  no  less  than  a^  a  brave,  prudent, 
fearless  fighter,  the  red  man  i>  to  be  admired. 

In  a  few  of  the  more  important  Indian  cam- 
paigns, however,  the  forces  on  occasion  became 
so  concentrated  as  to  admit  of  the  arrangement 
of  soldiers  and  warriors.  In  the  fight  of  the 
Little    Big   Horn,  for   instance,   when   General 


Custer  and  his  7th  Cavalrj-men  were  ann 
the  battlefield  is  known,  as  is  also  the 
the  frontier  fight  of  which  this  is  a 
This  is  the  account  of  a  wonderfully 
defence,  during  a  siege  which  lasted  1 
days,  of  a  little  island  in  the  Arickaree 
the  Republican  River,  by  Colonel  (now  ( 
George  A.  Forsyth,  of  the  United  State 
and  fifty  picked  frontiersmen,  besieged  I 
*' Roman  Nose'*  and  some  1,000  Sioux  w 

The  long-settled  East  had  just  been  li 
the  great  West  by  the  construction  of  th 
Pacific  Railway,  and  population,  like  a  tid 
surged  over  the  broad  prairies.  It  soon 
apparent  that  white  and  red  could  not 
gether  in  peace.  It  consequently  was  im 
that  the  boundaries  between  the  territor 
occupied  by  the  Indian  and  those  for  th« 
sian  should  be  sharply  defined. 

The  Sioux — in  fact,  all  Western  trib< 
nomads  of  the  most  pronounced  type, 
turies   they   had   followed    the  buffalo 
range  over  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
their  cities  of  wigwams  were  constantlv 
Abroad  on  the  prairies  all  was  freetloni. 
his   shaggy   pony   the  red    man    gallop< 
dawn   into  the  rim  of  night,  across  un 
plains,  rich  in  grasses  and  flowers  ;  aroi 
grazed  countless  buffalo  and  herds  of  wij 
the  prairie  chicken  flew  from  beneath  hi 
unshod  hoofs,  the  prairie  dog  sat  atop  h'u 
and  watched  him  pass,  the  prairie  hawk 
its  dark   shadow  across  his  path.     All 
was  space  and  fresh  air,  wildness  and  1 
So  when   the  navvy  marched   into  his 
.spinning  from  his  store  the  long  straighl 
glittering   steel,    the    Siou.x    saw    their 
hunting-ground    invaded,   and    angrj' 
preached  war  in  every  camp. 

They  who  had  never  learned  to  exb 
restricted  limit  were  asked  to  give  upth 
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hated  pale-face.  Without  a  moment's 
I  war-parties  of  painted  braves  descended 
le  little  settlements,  the  outposts  of  civili- 
md  soon  the  nights  were  ablaze  with  the 
•'  burning  cabins  and  stake  fires.  War 
L 

1  it  became  known  that  the  United  States 
ras  in  for  a  serious  campaign  against  the 
,  many  officers  serving  in  districts   not 

In*  the  war,  officers  who  were  unlikely 
Jled  upon  for  ser\ice,  but  who,  neverthe- 
re  anxious  to  have  a  hand  in  the  work, 

to   General   Sheridan   for   a   command. 

these  was  Brevet -Colonel  George  A. 
U  a  man  whose  account  of  the  affair  at 
ee  Fork  shows  him  to  be  as  gifted  a 
as  he  proved  himself  gallant  soldier. 
ji  must  have  had  considerable  confidence 
yth,  for  one  hour  after  the  colonel  made 
Ucation  for  active  service  he  was  handed 
Dwing  letter  : — 

Dnel, — The  general  commanding  directs 
u.  without  delay,  employ  fifty  (50)  first- 
ardy  frontiersmen  to  be  used  as  scouts 
the  hostile  Indians,  to  be  commanded  by 
r,  with  Lieutenant  Beecher,  3rd  Infantry, 
•  subordinate.     You  can  enter  into  such 

of  agreement   with  these  men  as  will 

obedience." 

probable  that  the  colonel  in  his  most 
le  moments  did  not  dream  of  so  congenial 
ertaking  as  this  of  recruiting  front iers- 
'  the  exciting  and  diversified  business  of 
g  against  the  savage  Indian  tribes  of 
St.  However  that  may  be,  he  lost  not  a 
t  in  getting  his  men  together.  In  two 
:    Fort  Harker  he  enrolled  thirty  grisly  • 

and,  marching  to  Fort  Hayes,  enrolled 

more,  thus  completing  his  complement. 

American  frontiersman  was  a  definite 
most  as  unique  a  man  as  the  Red  Indian 
^  and,  unfortunately,  is  as  certain  to  dis- 
as  is  the  red  man.  Indeed,  the  latter 
Mig  outlive  the  frontiersman.     The  one 

short  life  of  an  individual,  the  other  the 
ativeiy  long  life  of  a  race.  The  fronticrs- 
is  a  strange  blending  of  the  virtues  and 
f  the  white  and  red,  spending  half  his 

the  frontier  villages  and  forts  and  half  in 
ds  scouting,  hunting,  trapping,  prospect- 
travagantly  exuberant  in  his  drinks,  care- 
his  own  or  another*s  life,  yet  cool-headed 
ourGeAil  in  danger,  and  when  he  found 

compeDed  to  give  up  his  life,  selling  it 
iy  as  potiible;  a  dead  shot,  a  weather 


prophet,  a  topographical  expert,  a  pony  connois- 
seur, an  Indian  thought-and-sign  reader.  No 
other  nation  has  produced  his  like.  He  was  a 
compound  of  the  virtues  of  courage,  coolness, 
and  common-sense.  To  lead  fifty  such  men  was 
to  lead  an  army. 

On  August  2qth,  i«68,  Colonel  Forsyth  got 
his  marching  orders.  They  read  :  *'  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  move  across  the  head-waters  of 
Solomon  to  Beaver  Creek,  thence  down  that 
creek  to  Fort  Wallace.  On  arriving  at  Wallace, 
report  to  me  by  telegraph  at  this  place."  **  This 
place  "  was  Fort  Hayes  in  Kansas,  and  the  order 
was  signed  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan. 
So  away  rode  the  little  company  of  frontiersmen 
and  soldiers,  no  doubt  expecting  to  meet  with 
some   few   adventures,    but    little    dreaming  of 


taking  part  in  such  a  stirring  drama  as  Fate  had 
in  store  for  them. 

To  be  sure,  all  were  mounted.  Soldiers  afoot 
were  of  no  practical  use  against  the  wily  Sioux. 
A  force  to  be  effective  had  to  move  rapidly,  for 
Indians  were  given  to  covering  an  incredible 
distance  in  a  short  space  of  time.  So  each 
trooper  was  equipped  with  "  a  blanket  apiece, 
saddle  and  bridle,  a  lariat  and  picket-pin,  a 
canteen,  a  haversack,  butcher-knife,  tin  plate, 
and  tin  cup.  A  Spencer  repeating-rifle  (carrj'ing 
six  shots  in  the  magazine  besides  the  one  in  the 
barrel),  a  Colt's  revolver,  army  size,  and  140 
rounds  of  rifle  and  30  rounds  of  revolver  am- 
munition per  man — this  carried  on  the  person.'* 
Besides  these  fighting  materials,  four  mules  were 
loaded  with  camp  kettles,  4,000  extra  rounds 
of  ammunition,  picks,  shovels,  medicine,  and 
rations.  As  it  turned  out  the  mules  not  only 
carried  the  food  on  their  backs,  but  themselves 
were  used  up  as  such.  4 

Of  the  little  company  which  set  ouv  ow  >acC\^ 
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rnviug  journey  into  thu  Indian  country,  CV>innel 
For&yth,  as  has  bct^n  told,  \va,s  leader,  and  his 
second  in  command  was  Lieutenant  Fred  H. 
Beccher,  a  nephew  of  the  pulpit  orator 
Hetiry  Ward  Beccher.  J.  H,  Mothers,  of  the 
Medical  Department.  U,8.A.^  joined  the  party  as 
surgeon.  Abner  T,  Grover,  a  splendid  Indian 
fighter,  held  the  position  of  chief  scout,  and 
Sharp  G rover  acted  as  guide.  The  others  were, 
of  course,  picked  men — hunters,  trappers,  plains- 
men  ;  and  the  whole,  although  not  soldiers  in 
the  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  were  organised 
into  a  company  of  cavalry*  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  one  of  these,  Martin  Rurkc,  had  heen 
a  British  soldier,  and  served  in  India.  Rut  with 
four  exceptions  only,  Forsyth  telb.  all  were 
Americans  born. 

At  a  rattling  pace  the  little  band  set  off  across 
the  prairie,  and.  when  the  fort  sunk  below  the 
horisfon,  the  soldiers  found  themselves  quite  out 
of  touch  with  all  things  pertaiTiing  to  civilisa- 
tion. On  every  side  were  buffalo  quietly  grazing, 
wolves  slunk  through  the  long  prairie  grass, 
antelopes  spntng  nimbly  out  of  the  way  to  stand 
garing  with  great  eyes  at  the  strange  cavalcade. 
Tt>  the  frontiersmen,  however,  the^se  were  sights 
familiar  in  the  last  degree,  and  no  bullets  were 
sent  after  the  retreating  game.  The  men  rode 
on  more  serious  business.  For  some  thiys — in- 
deed,until  September  slh — theconnnund  sctmted 
the  country  without  learning  much  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  '*  hostiles/*  and  ultimately  reached 
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Fort  Wallace  without  striking  advcntur 
here  they  found   serious   nc>\ 
The  Governor  c»f  the  State  ot  i .  A 

that  the  settlers  in  Bison  Bunn  wen?  urgJ 
need  of  protection*  Following  cm  Uie  I 
this  alarming  news  came  word  cif  a  masl 
Sheridan,  a  small  place  ^mic  thtrt'  t 

Fort  Wallace.     Colonel  For%yth, 
band,  made  for  the  scene  of  Uie  otit 
losing  a  moment* 

T!ie   Indians  had   disappeared 
carefully  examined  the  ground  about 
f»f  tile  massacre,  and  came    lo   the 
that  the  bucks  who  had  taken  pan  ii 
numbered  about  twenty-five.     A  scoi 
merely,  an  offshoot   from  the   genei 
warriors^  no  doubt  stjuiewhenr  iti   the 
To  follow  the  trail    utis  lo  come  up 
maitj  body.     So,  keeping  a  %*igilant  wati 
^and  indeed  on  all  sides,  for  th 
master   of   the  art  of  surprise 
mand  struck  the  trail  and  pushed 

Following  the  tracks  of  thb 
to  be  no  easy  matter.     It   soon   h 
the  bucks  had  discovered 
pursued f  for  at  a  point  th 
party    had    dispersed,   the   h 
ponies  opening  like  I 
a   score   of   leads.     'I 
stead    of  a   certainty    the   dctiittsi    had 
depend  on  a  shrewd  gues*.     To^^-  -  ' 
publican  River  seemed  the  mon  1 
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thc-r  important  Indian  *'s»igiis,"  and 
kccafiitf  »u  plainly  marked  as  to  be 
irith  irasc. 

i  scouting  piirtv  continued  on  the  tracks 
iiLs,  ihc  trdil  btxamc  duured,  for  at 
ivas  notKL.ihlc  that  other 
d  joined  the  first  war  party, 
tnken  op  the  same  trail  -^  and  after  the 
'     ■    been   irossed    and   the 
1,    the    trail    became  a 
■>  miiny  ponicj»»  cattic»  warriors, 
\imd  tT^ni\icd  ulotig  iu     Many 
ii>  the  sides  of  the  biiaggy 


decided  that  as  the  GnvernnieiU  had  >ent  him 
out  to  tight  he  would  oflTer  battle,  irrespective  of 
the  number  of  the  enemy  he  might  meet. 

Early  iti  the  evening  of  September  i6th 
Colonel  Forsyth  halted  his  command  to  spend 
the  remaining  daylight  in  putting  all  things  in 
order  for  a  di-««pute,  which  he  tcit  ^urc  would 
soon  Lake  place.  The  scouts  all  thai  day  had 
followed  the  windTng^  of  the  Arickarcc,  and  liad 
reached  the  middle  of  a  valley  ridi  in  pasture. 
The  waters  of  the  Arickaree  were  low  at  this 
jKunt,  running  not  more  than  a  ft>ot  deep,  and 
in  the  u?ntrc  of  the  stnsam  ro*e  a  small  island. 
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about  seventy  yards  from  either  bank,  but  only 
some  few  inches  above  the  shallow  water,  an 
island  covered  with  long  rank  grasses.  The 
scouts,  now  that  they  knew  themselves  to  be  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Indians,  were 
specially  particular  about  everything  pertaining 
to  their  efficiency  and  safety.  Each  man  personally 
attended  to  the  tethering  of  his  horse,  driving 
the  pin  deep  into  the  ground,  and  giving  the 
lariat  an  extra  knot  so  that,  should  the  Indians 
during  the  night  try  their  old  game  of  stam- 
peding the  horses,  their  attempts  would  fail. 
Not  only  this  but  the  beasts  were  hobbled. 
Sentries  were  carefully  posted,  and  men  lay 
down  beside  their  horses,  each  with  his  rifle  in 
his  arms. 

That  night  Colonel  Forsyth  could  not  sleep, 
but  time  after  time  arose  and  made  the  rounds 
of  the  sentries  posted  among  the  bushes  and 
along  the  bank  of  the  quiet  stream.  The  night 
was  cold,  and  tht>  line  of  the  high  ground  was 
clearly  marked  against  the  sky.  Many  sounds 
were  on  the  air,  but  not  one  of  them  brought  to 
the  minds  of  men  used  to  all  the  cries  of  prairie 
and  forest  the  suggestion  that  Indians  wore  near 
at  hand. 

At  length  the  eagerly-lookcd-for  dawn  flushed 
the  eastern  sky.  The  stars  one  by  one  faded 
into  the  pale  light,  the  lines  of  the  hills  grew 
gradually  more  distinct  against  the  sky,  and  from 
the  bushes  and  the  long  sedge  grasses  birds  and 
beasts  stirred  drowsily.  Forsyth  stood  beside  a 
sentry,  neither  speaking  a  word  but  both  keep- 
ing an  eagle  eye  for  any  sight  of  the  foe  and  a 
sharp  ear  for  sound.  In  Indian  fighting  the 
early  dawn  is  quite  the  most  dangerous  time. 
Indians  move  little  at  night,  but  the  morning  is 
their  favourite  season  for  attack,  on  the  chance 
of  taking  a  >leepy  camp  by  surprise.  Of  a 
sudden  Forsyth  and  the  sentry  ci>cked  their 
guns.  F!ach  hail  seen  a  moving  object  out  in 
the  darknes>.  The  next  instant  the  report  of 
their  rifle^  rang  out  on  the  morning  air,  the 
sleeping  men  sprang  to  their  posts,  and  spilling 
over  the  hills  came  mounted  Cheyenne,  Ogal- 
lalah,  and  Brule-Sioux,  led  by  the  great  fighting 
chief,  '*  Roman  Nose."  As  the  outposts  of  the 
scouts,  firing  their  rifles,  ran  in  to  the  main  body, 
the  Indians  swept  down  the  slope,  veiling  fero- 
ciously and  beating  drums  to  stampede  the 
horses. 

But  the  stampeding  party  met  with  a  recep- 
tion for  which  it  was  evidently  not  prepared. 
The  scouts,  first  taking  a  turn  of  the  lariats 
around  the  left  arm  so  that  there  could  be  no 


breaking  away  of  horses,  levelled  their  rii 
fired  such  a  volley  into  the  shrieking  sav 
to  quite  put  a  stop  to  a  charge  never  ii 
to  be  a  fight,  but  arranged  only  to  cai 
horses  to  break  away  and  so  leave  the  sc 
the  hands  of  their  foes.  Seeing  their 
frustrated  and  that  the  scouts  were  wid< 
and  in  fighting  trim,  the  Indians  caret 
out  of  range,  and  galloped  back  to  a  posii 
the  rising  ground,  appearing  in  the  half-1 
morning  like  uncanny  blotches  of  black 
shoulder  of  the  sullen  hill.  The  only  spo 
secured  were  two  mules  and  two  horses. 

In    the    few    minutes    of   confusion 
enemy's  ranks  the  scouts  saddled  and 
their  mounts.     Although  the  first   char, 
been  successfully  withstood,  the  outlook 
from  comforting  to  Forsyth  and  his  lion-! 
men.     As  the  light  increased,  it  was  se« 
the  whole   country — valley   and    hillsid< 
alive  with  warriors  on  horseback  and  c 
To  charge  the  Indians  meant  annihilat: 
retreat  was  utterly  out  of  the  question, 
scouts  found  themselves  surrounded  com 
The  only  thing  left  was  to  take   up  a  ] 
and  defend  it  to  the  last. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  lucky  accident, 
that  the  scouts  had  bivouacked  on  the  p; 
spot  chosen  the  evening  before,  and  equ; 
tunate  were  they  in  that  the  Indians  ha 
to  realise  the  strategical  value  of  the  litJ 
island  out  in  mid-stream  as  a  place  for  ci 
ment.  Forsyth  saw  that  he  was  in  k 
sperate  siege.  In  a  moment  the  idea 
trenching  his  command  on  the  island  < 
tt)  him.  The  water,  being  only  a  few 
deep,  in  itself,  of  course,  afforded  him 
tection,  but  the  river  bed  was  at  Ic; 
from  bushes,  behind  which  the  Indian  : 
might  take  refuge  and  "  pot-shot  "  at  h 
Besides  this,  the  bucks  must  charge  : 
considerable  stretch  of  "clear  countr\'' 
they  could  come  at  the  scouts,  and  dur 
passage  the  latter  would  undoubtedlv  ma 
practice.  There  was  no  time  to  lose. 
gave  the  order  promptly,  and  prompth 
obeyed.  A  few  of  the  best  shots  clappt 
in  the  long  grass  to  cover  the  retreat,  ; 
remainder,  leading  their  horses,  made  of 
as  they  could  run  for  the  island.  On 
the  animals  were  tied  in  a  circle,  and  tl 
throwing  them.selves  at  full  length,  ope 
across  the  stretch  of  rippling  waters,  whi 
companions,  who  had  gallantly  held  b 
savages,  ran  in. 
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thf  mpvernent    was   succe-ssfully 

Flhc  Indians  discovered  liie  mistake 

msule  in  overlooking  the  island,  and 

"     *iL  circle  of  bucks  nurroweJ 

uunting  and  running  for- 

the  banks  shooting  with   deadly 

1   ...  the  little  force  on  the  island.     One 

rcadv  lay  dead,  and  a  number  more  were 

'Nile  the  poor  horses,  tethered 

ind,   presented  a  fair  target  In 

Iges^  atid  were  being  riddled  with  bullets 

-*   "led  and  screamed  at  the  lariats  in 

i:ies>»  Mean- 

Uie     i»c^>uts     kept 

(iilty     cool    heads 

|ir   shoulders,  and 

lot    oftcner    than 

were      reasonably 

^  make  t!ic  bullets 

thr  dark<skinncd 

iw     It  did  not  take 

ili<e 

J       lion 

Mfried  all  at 

{Lne\*  fell  back 
t  longer  range 
time  as  their 
d  decide  on  a 
in  i»t  action, 
in    the 
cd     the 
im^ni   to  breathe. 
Uiu     interval    of 
irivc  in:H'tion  the 
:  knives 
.  hands, 

little  pits  in  the 
boat    two   feet    deep    and    long  enough 
in  to  lie  in  at  full   Length.     The  sand  m> 
d  wa*  thrown  up  into  tiny  breastworks, 

E    making    his    own     miniature    fort. 
on»yth,   bolt    upright   in   all  the  6re. 
dcd  the  placing  of  ever}'  man  under 
'gc.     At  length  all  were  in   their  proper 
ind  the  Jcader,  whose  every  action  had 
'  *       *    *  in  the  last  degree,  decidetl  not 
t    any   longer    now   that    the 
J  AO  had  passed,  hut  instead  to 
II  one  of  the  pit:>, 
t«H  the  very   moment    he   had 
ill,  a  bullet   struck 
him  a  ragged  and 
[kgly  painiui  wound.      For  a  time  he 
IP  J  MT  .K)f,  tQ  speak.    The  bullet  for 
1  his  nerve*,     Nor  did  the 
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gallant  culimers  misfortunes  end  here,  Ko 
sooner  had  he  got  control  of  himself  alter  the 
staggering  blnw  tham,  in  giving  an  ordei't  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  exposing  his  left  leg.  By 
luck  or  by  splendid  shooting  no  one  can  say 
which,  a  redskin's  bullet  crashed  through  the 
bone  between  the  ankle  and  knee.  This  was 
indeed  the  hardest  of  hartl  luck.  As  he  quaintly 
puts  it  in  his  account  of  the  battle,  **  In  my 
present  condition,  with  my  left  leg  broken  and  a 
bullet  in  my  right  thigh,  I  was  for  the  nonce, 
save  for  the  fact  that  1  still  retained  command, 
5(»mething  ol  a  spectator," 
Scarcely  a  comfortcible 
condition  in  which  to 
begin  a  defence  which 
Fate  destined  to  last  for 
nine  h^ng  days ! 

All  this  happened  before 
eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  So  far  the  In- 
dians  had  got  much  the 
worst  of  the  fight,  for  the 
scouts  were  unequalled 
shots.  But  the  latter  had 
no  great  cause  to  rejoice, 
for  their  position  was  dan- 
gerous in  the  extreme. 

The  next  dcltnhc  point 
in  the  dispute  was  the 
cracking  of  the  colonel's 
skull  by  a  bullet,  his  thick 
leU  hat  perhaps  s;iv;ng 
his  life.  By  this  timt;  the 
scouts  must  have  begun 
to  think  that  their  leader 
was  in  for  ail  the  wounds 
and  mi- fortunes.  But  a  far  v/orsc  catastrophe 
followed.  Dr,  Mooers,  who  from  the  moment 
the  trouble  began  had  conducted  himself  with 
the  greatest  braver^*,  shcM>ting  with  unerring 
skill,  and  working  at  the  temporary  fortifications 
as  hard  as  any  man  of  the  whole  company,  was 
struck  by  a  bullet  squarely  in  the  forehead.  He 
fell  across  his  little  sandbank.  The  poor  fellow 
lingered  unconscious  for  three  days,  then  died  a 
soldier*s  death.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  la  all, 
but  more  particularly  to  the  wounded. 

The  sun  rose  in  the  heavens,  and  shortly  after 
eight  ii'dock  an  ominous  silence  fell  upon  the 
battlefield.  The  mourued  warriors  had  fc»r  some 
time  been  making  off  over  the  brow  t»f  the  hillj 
aj>d  the  bucks,  lying  behind  the  buslics  and 
banks*  only  fired  d-isultorily.  The  scouts  at 
once  su^fiecned  that  a  grand  charge  was  brewing 
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The  iimLiii',  Lr.iiiiuwnt  in  tlieir  numbers  had 
made  up  their  minds  tn  ride  over  the  American 
cr)minand  und  annihilate  it  at  one  decisive  blow. 
During  the  short  space  ot  comparative  quiet- 
ness Colonel  Forsyth — who,  although  desperately 
wounded,  still  retained  command  and  fought  on 
with  Anglo-Saxon  pluck— ordered  his  men  to 
make  ready  to  resist  a  charge.  Nor  was  the  order 
given  a  moment  too  soon*  From  behind  the 
rising  ground  there  appeared  a  host  of  mounted 
warriors^  fantastically  caparisoned  in  feathers 
aiu!  hc:ids  ami  ftainiiiLr  mlours,  and  at  their  head 


of  a  savage  warrioir  il  h 

After  clustering  them  on 

and  seeing  that  all  were  m    r 

(a  man  of  >ix  feet  three  in  hei^..^  ....«  , 

for  a  sash  around   hh  waist  I  led   on 

hundred  bucks  dmvn  the    " 

the  scouts'  btronghold^  whH 

and  unmounted  warriors  cruwdtsii  the  a< 

heights  and  added  their  shrill  cries  lo 

made  by  clattering  hoofs  and  the  uar-whi 

the  charging  men, 

At  tile    word  i»f  command    thi^    ^ffiiit« 


rode  the  grand  chief,  "  Roman  Nose/'  He  and 
his  warriors  rode  barebacked,  their  feet  twisted  in 
the  horsehair  lariats  that  encircled  their  horses* 
their  left  hands  grasped  bridle-rein  and  mane, 
and  in  their  right  they  carried  their  rifles, 

**  Hin  fuce  vva>  hideously  painted  in  aiteniate 
lines  of  red  and  black,*'  writes  D>Ionel  Forsyth 
ot  **  Roman  No?*c,"  **  and  his  head  crowned  with 
a  magnificent  war-bonnet,  from  wlv  '  ibove 

his  temples  and  curving  slightly   '  stood 

up  two  $hort  black  buffalo  horns^  while  lU  atttpte 
length  <vf  eagles*  feathers  and  herons'  plumes 
trailed  wildly  i^n  the  wind  behind  him  ;  nnd  as 
he  came  swiftly  on  at  the  head  i»t  hi  m;^ 

warrioriv  in  iill  liis  barbaric  strength  ana  ^  _  ._  ur. 
he  proudly  rode  thai  day  the  tnoM  perfect  type 


from   their  sandpits,  lined  up,  an 
receive  the  furious   liost  that   w.l         ^ 
proaching.    To  be  ridden   over  meant 
destnjcti<m.    Old  plainsmen,  trappers, 
as  they  were,  they  were  quite  alive  to  t 
danger.     At  the  instant  the 

i;ame   shouting,    screaming^   v 

hcouts,  now  reduced  tu   foriy,  taking 

fired  a  voll-y  into  the  rani         '" 

tit  this  was  a  wild  hoarse 

but,  although  tK>me  horses  sprang  iiuo 

and  some  warriors  dis;ippean^  trito  the 

still  the  charge  c;une  on.     The  next  \i\ 

the  froiT 

rapidly  a,^  r,  ^ 

proved  murderuuUy  effective*  and  lum 
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:n  fell  in  a  row,  but  still  tlie  rearward  savages 
rged  on  their  snorting  ponies.  At  the  fourth 
lley  the  chargers  were  staggered  ;  their  medi- 
cine-man with  a  death  ciy  drops  from  his  horse 
into  the  water;  at  the  fiTth,  ''  Roman  Nosej"  great 
Itar-chief,  flings  his  arms  into  the  air,  and  with 


mother  !  ''  died.  Poor  fellow  !  he  had  survived 
the  slaughter-pens  ot  Gettysburg  only  to  die 
of  a  shot  wound  in  his  side  away  west  on  the 
plains. 

Before  night  tell  a  seeund,  but  somewhat  half- 
hearted, charge  was  defeated,  and  the  first  day^s 
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**  \T  ruE  virrn  volley,  *  roman  nose*  i lings  his  arms  into  rue  air  and  falls  oeau/* 


^^lendid  steed  falls  dead  ;  the  sixth   volley, 

^  the  charge  is  stripped  ;  at   the  seventh  and 

^  the  infuriated  braves  turn   tail  completely 

^'^iittcral,  and  make  oft*  helter-skelter,  defeated, 

^iddcncd,  and   leaderless,   leaving   the   stream 

^wu  witlt  their  dead.    The  splendid  steadiness 

-outs  had  saved  the  position. 

V  minutes  after  this  grand  charge  had 

^'oen  repui»ed,  Lieutenant    Beecher,   sectmd  in 

<^"niniaud  of  the  scouts,  lay  down,   placed   his 

^^  m  his  arm,  and,  murmuring  **  My   poor 


doings  concluded.  Lieutenant  Beecher,  Surgeon 
Mooers,  and  three  scouts  were  dead,  two  more 
scouts  fatally  stricken,  and  sixteen  wounded, 
mostly  severe  wounds,  and  the  commander  with 
a  bullet  in  his  thigh,  a  leg  broken,  and  his  skull 
cracked.  The  outlook  must  have  been  far  from 
cheerful. 

All  the  night  the  Indians  were  busy  removing 
their  slain  from  the  stream,  and  the  shrill  wail- 
ing cries  of  the  squaws  and  children,  mourning 
for  the  dead,  sounded  on  tlie  night  air.     During 
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the  hours  of  darkness  the  dead  horses  were  cut 
up  for  food,  and  portions  buried  in  the  sand  to 
keep  the  meat  sound  as  long  as  possible  ;  their 
saddles  were  used  to  build  breastworks,  the 
wounds  of  the  men  were  dressed,  and  Pierre 
Truedeau,  an  old  trapper,  and  Jack  Stillwell,  a 
nineteen-year-old  youth,  undertook  to  steal 
through  the  Indian  lines  and  make  away  for 
assistance.  Those  who  could  of  the  men  then 
ate  some  raw  horseflesh,  and  made  the  best  of 
an  anxious  night. 

The  second  day  of  the  siege  found  the  scouts 
much  better  able  to  hold  the  island  on  account 
of  the  fortifications  erected  during  the  night. 
But  the  day  proved  warm  and  close,  and  the 
wounded  suffered  severely,  while  the  smell  from 
the  dead  horses  soon  grew  obnoxious.  There 
was  great  wailing  in  the  Indian  camp  continu- 
ously, the  women  loudly  bemoaning  the  death 
of  so  many  braves.  The  Indians,  while  using 
no  exceptional  means  to  carry  the  island,  kept 
up  a  harassing  fire  all  day  long.  That  night  two 
more  men  were  despatched  for  assistance.  It 
was  seen  that  the  warriors  had  received  such  a 
bitter  check  on  the  first  day  that  they  desired  to 
try  no  more  charges,  and  had  determined  on 
starving  the  scouts  out. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  siege  the  Indians 
made  an  attempt  to  find  out  the  condition  of 
the  Americans  by  advancing  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  flag  of  truce,  but  the  scouts  were  up 
to  all  the  red  men's  strategy,  and  drove  them 
away.  When  darkness  came  down,  two  scouts 
again  started  oflT  for  assistance. 

The  fourth  day  turned  out  to  be  broiling  hot. 
Wounds,  only  attended  to  in  an  amateurish  way 
became  well-nigh  unbearable,  the  horse-meat 
turned  putrid,  and  many  of  the  men  grew  de- 
lirious. Colonel  Forsvth  took  his  razor  out  of 
his  saddli.'-bag,  and  himself  cut  deep  into  his 
thigh,  and  at  last  managed  to  extract  the  buried 
bullet  with  his  fingers.  None  of  his  men  would 
do  the  job  as  the  bullet  lay  so  near  to  an  artery, 
but  as  the  {)ain  was  maddening  he  took  all  risks 
by  attending  to  the  matter  himself.  The  Indians, 
fortunately,  were  getting  very  tired  of  the  task, 
and  although  they  still  fired  on  the  island,  they 
did  so  from  a  respectful  distance,  so  that  the 
scouts  were  able  to  move  about  more  freely. 
They  boiled  the  putrid  horse-  and  mule-flesh, 
and  by  *'  peppering "  it  well  with  gunpowder 
managed  to  swallow  enough  to  keep  life  in  their 
bodies.  A  tiny  coyote,  too,  unwarily  approached 
within  the  range  of  a  scout,  with  the  result  that 
a  bullet  put  an  end  to  its  miserable  existence, 


and  its  bones  boiled  and  boiled  and  boil« 
every  particle  of  nourishment  was  ex 
The  fifth  and  sixth  day  passed  quiet 
Indians  having  pretty  well  withdrawn,  on 
ing  enough  warriors  to  prevent  the  o 
from  quitting  the  island.  Two  mor 
feverishly  hot,  and  of  intense  suflfering 
wounded,  who  bore  their  hurts  as  stoutly 
could.  Indeed,  these  frontiersmen  were  \ 
the  last  degree,  although,  truly,  their  cc 
was  abjectly  pitiable.  For  instance,  one 
eye  shot  out,  the  bullet  lodging  in  his  h 
he  only  ceased  firing  long  enough  to 
handkerchief  around  his  brow.  There  w 
fi"ontiersmen  named  Farley  in  the  cc 
father  and  son.  The  father  at  the  begin 
the  fight  received  a  mortal  wound,  but  ai 
quite  unable  to  stand,  he  lay  on  his  si 
fought  through  the  entire  first  day.  I 
about  the  same  time  that  his  father  recei 
death-blow,  was  shot  through  the  should 
said  nothing  about  the  desperate  woun 
the  day's  fighting  was  done.  And,  a 
marvellous  accident  happened  to  a  man 
Harrington.  He  received  a  flint  arrc 
fairly  in  his  frontal  bone — so  firmly 
into  him,  indeed,  that  it  seemed  altoget 
of  the  question  that  anyone  but  a  surgeo 
remove  it.  However,  some  time  later  ; 
cut  across  his  brow,  struck  the  arrow-he 
both  bullet  and  flint  fell  at  his  feet.  1 
bound  a  handkerchief  around  his  brow,  a 
tinued  to  fight  with  the  best  of  them. 

The  ninth  morning  of  the  siege  < 
Well  and  wounded  were  alike  in  great 
Starved  and  overwrought,  ragged,  ner 
strung,  footsore,  cramped,  and  many  deli: 
is  easy  to  understand  what  a  wild  shout 
arose  frc^m  the  long  sedge  grass  of  th 
inland  when  over  the  brow  of  a  neighl 
hill  came  galloping  a  troop  of  cavalry,  an 
ing  and  rattling  across  the  rough  ground  ; 
of  ambulances,  the  drivers  flogging  tht 
into  a  furious  run.  Colonel  Forsyth  adm 
he  could  not  trust  himself  to  watch  the 
of  succour,  but  curled  himself  up  in  his  ; 
and  pretended  to  read  a  novel  he  happn 
ha^e  in  his  kit.  A  few  minutes  aftei 
sighted,  Colonel  Carpenter  and  his  troop 
I oth  Cavalry  came  splashing  across  the 
river  and  swung  to  the  ground  to  gr; 
hand  of  the  gallant  Forsyth,  while  t 
and  frontiersmen  alike  sent  up  a  great 
A  surgeon  was  soon  bus}-  among  the  w< 
and,  these  attended  to,  the  loaded  ami 
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IN  a  previous  article  on  " The  Desert  Fights 
— Abu-Klea  and  Abu-Kru,"  it  was  set  forth 
how,  inth^  autumn  of  1884,  the  Gladstone 
Government  resolved  on  despatching  a 
military  expedition,  under  Lord  Wolseley,  to 
relieve  and  rescue  General  Charles  Gordon — 
the  Bayard  of  the  nineteenth  century — and 
the  Egyptian  garrison  of  Khartoum,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  Mahdi,  or  False  Prophet  of  the 
Soudan,  with  20,000  of  his  fiercest  warriors. 

It  was  shown  how,  after  incredible  exertions 
in  ascending  the  Nile  and  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  **  cataracts,"  thi.s 
expedition  at  last  attained  to  Korti  about  the 
end  of  the  year,  where  intelligence  reached  it 
of  the  pressing  peril  of  the  gallant  Gordon  and 
liis  garrison  ;  how  then  the  expedition  was 
divided  int(^  two  forces — one,  Under  General 
Karle,  called  the  River  Column,  which  was  de- 
tached to  occupy  Berber,  and  on  the  way  inflict 
condign  punishment  upon  the  M<)nassir  tribe  for 
the  treacherous  murder  of  Colonel  Stewart  and 
his  companions,  whom  Gordon  had  previously 
sent  down  to  Dongola  ;  and  the  other,  known  a> 
the  Desert  Column,  under  Brigadier-General  Sir 
Herbert  Stewart,  to  make  a  bold  and  rapid  dash 
across  the  Bayuda  waste  of  sand  and  scrub  with 
intent  to  establish  a  foothold  at  Metamneh,  on 
the  Nile,  whence,  with  the  aid  of  Gordon's 
steamers  from  Khartoum,  it  would  then  ascend 
the  river  and  relieve  the  beleaguered  garrison. 

It  was  also  shown  how  this  Desert  Colunm, 
composed  of  picked  men  from  all  the  elite  regi- 
ments of  the  British  army,  with  a  superb  detach- 
ment of  Bluejackets,  yet  aggregating  less  than 
2,000  combatants — how  thi>  eager  and  audacious 
column,  mounted  on  camels,  pushed  across  the 
parched  Bayuda  Desert,  and  covered  itself  with 
glory  by  vanquishing  all  its  foes  :  hunger,  thirst, 
sleeplessness,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  fanatical 
spearmen  of  the  Mahdi ;  how  at  Abu-KIea  (17th 


January),  when  marching  in  square  1,500  strong, 
it  was  suddenly  set  upon,  as  a  lighthouse  rock  is 
assailed  by  raging  seas,  by  a  roaring  flood  of  more 
than  5,000  death-despising  savages  ;  and  how, 
after  only  about  five  minutes'  desperate  and 
bloody  hand-to-hand  fighting,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  lost  the  heroic  Colonel  Fred  Burnafay 
and  ib8  officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded 
being  all  but  submerged  in  this  human  ddafe 
of  the  desert — it  at  last  raised  a  rousing  cheer  in 
token  of  victory. 

The  further  difficulties  of  the  march  were  dien 
narrated  :  the  incidents  of  the  zeriba,  oretfeai' 
porised  fortalice,  near  Abu -Km,  including  ^tbe 
death  of  two  war-correspondents  and  theJM 
wounding  of  the  commander  of  the  column ;  Ae 
fmal  march  of  the  fighting  square  for  the  rmr; 
the ,  scattering  of  a  second  onset   of   lilahdiit 
warriors  with  a  few  well-directed  volleys  ;  and  the 
tinal  arrival  of  the  square  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  the   sight   of  whose    blessed   waters  wai 
hailed   by  them   with   as   much   enthusiasm 
had  been  the  distant  Fluxine  by  the  home-retii 
ing  soldiers   of  Xenophon  after   their  perilo 
and  toilsome  march  through  the  mountains  \ 
Armenia. 

That  night  (Monday,  loth  January,  1885)  the} 
Hying  colunm  bivouacked  as  best  it  could  ott-: 
the  bank  of  the  river,  sleeping  as  it  had  nevOT; 
slept  before — all  but  the  surgeons,  who,  thoii||U 
tired  to  death,  were  heroically  unremitting  wfk 
their  attentions  to  the  wounded.  -   ' 

Karly  next  morning  the  men  were  agaai' 
paraded  to  return  to  the  zeriba.  On  the  way 
the  village  of  Chibat  was  burned,  and  at  about 
eight  o'clock,  the  enemy  offering  but  little  re- 
sistance, the  entrenched  position  was  reached 
once  more. 

While  the  square  was  on  the  march  the  dav 
before  there  hiKi  been  considerable  fighting  at 
the  zeriba,  but  ultimately  the  Arabs  had  been 
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compelled  to  give  way  before  the  fierce  and  well- 
directed  fire  from  rifles  and  guns  alike.  Break- 
fast was  just  ready  when  the  flying  column  was 
seen  returning,  Colonel  Talbot,  commanding  the 
Life  Guards,  walking  as  composedly  in  advance 
through  the  scrub  as  though  he  were  returning 
from  a  field-day  in  Queen  Anne's  Walk.  On 
the  column  coming  up  it  was  received  with  be- 
fitting cheers,  for  it  had  done  its  work  well,  or 
**  tastefully,"  as  was  remarked  by  an  Irishman  of 
the  Royal  Sussex. 


An  hour  later  the  whole  force  moved  away  in 
columns  of  regiments  from  the  zeriba,  taking  as 
much  of  the  stores  as  possible,  and  leaving 
behind  a  guard  of  fifty  men.  Five-and-twenty 
wounded  soldiers  had  to  be  carried  on  hand- 
stretchers,  for  hundreds  of  camels  had  been  lost. 
The  enemy  dared  not  again  to  attack  the  force, 
which  reached  the  river  village  of  Abu-Kru  by 
nightfall.  The  wounded  were  placed  under 
cover  in  the  huts,  and  the  outlying  houses  were 
loopholed  for  defence,  whilst  the  troops  settled 
down  for  the  night  on  the  ground  outside. 

Sir  Charles  Wilson  had  been  ordered  to  occupy 
Metamneh  as  a  basis  of  operations,  and  thence 
ascend  the  Nile  without  delay  to  the  relief  of 


Gordon.  But  Metamneh  he  occupied  m 
and  his  ascent  of  the  Nile  he  only  con 
after  the  lapse  of  four  precious  days.  1 
this  ?  What  were  the  circumstances  wl 
thus  compelled  the  commander  of  tl 
column  to  play  the  apparent  part  of  : 
Cunctator,  and  imperil  the  achievemen 
object  for  which  this  column  had  akeai 
such  heroic  efforts  and  sacrifices  ? 

As  for  Metamneh,  Sir  Charles  Wil 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  politic 
of  not  taking  it  would  be  so  great 
capture  ought  to  be  essayed  ;  and 
ingly,  at  the  first  glimmer  of  d 
Wednesday,  the  21st,  he  paraded 
purpose  a  force  of  1,000  men,  which  a 
in  double  column.  Sir  Charles  h 
viously  sent  a  summons  of  surrec 
favourable  conditions  to  the  Emir  co 
ing  the  town,  but  this  was  treated  wi 
temptuous  silence. 

The  line  of  advance  was  from  west 
— the  course  of  the  Nile  at  this  part- 
C.  Wilson  had  heard  that  on  the  nortli 
town  there  was  a  large  Govemmen 
ing,  and  he  determined  if  possible  tfl 
this,  feeling  convinced  that  if  it  were  01 
secured  the  place  would  be  his.  Acco 
the  attacking  columns  under  his  cc 
were  given  a  direction 
should  bring  them,  by  a 
over  against  the  north  in 
the  west  front  of  the  tov 
what  was  his  astonishm 
looking  back  from  a  p 
which  he  had  ridden  for 
confer  with  Barrow  and 
connoitring  hussars,  at 
ing  his  advancing  columns 
ing  due  south  instead  o 
by  east  !  Boscawen,  the  second  in  co 
sent  to  explain  that  he  had  seen  a 
dervishes  moving  on  the  south  side 
tamneh  in  the  direction  of  the  camp,  a 
deemed  it  advisable  to  strike  awa} 
to  intercept  them.  Sir  Charles  himse! 
discern  no  dervishes  in  the  directio 
cated,  and  doubtless  concluded — just  a 
did  in  the  case  of  Publius  Considi 
scouting-master  in  the  war  with  Dunm* 
/Eduan — that  Boscawen  "  had  seen  wh 
matter  of  fact,  he  had  not  seen  "  (rtn 
pro  viso  quod  ft  on  vtdtsset), 

Neverthless,  thinking  that  the  dervishi 
possibly  be  lurking  among  some  cotton 
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plain  between  the  town  and  the  river  on 
ith  side,  he  acquiesced  in  the  new  direc- 
hich  had  been  given  to  his  troops  of 
who  now  began  to  skirt  the  town  on  the 
iide.  Hitherto  the  Arabs  had  given  no 
It  now  their  fire  was  drawn  by  the  daring 
nnett  Burleigh,  of  the  Daily  Telegraphy 
d  ridden  on  towards  a  point  where,  with 
e  instinct  of  the  war-correspondent,  he 
pected  a  possible  source  of  interest.  The 
now  advanced  in  square  in  case  of  a 
rush  of  spearmen,  and  the  enemy  opened 
fire  from  loopholed  walls.  Occasionally 
are  halted,  and  the  men  lay  down  whilst 
hers  were  sent  out  to  reply  to  the  fire  of 
emy  ;   while  Sir   Charles  tried  his  guns, 

they  produced  no  effect  on  the  mud 
he  shells  going  as  clean  through  them  as 
r  bullets  through  a  target  of  cardboard. 
jntly,  however,  Barrow  sent  to  say  that 
Id  see  some  large  flags  in  the  rear,  and 
;  was  certain  they  were  on  steamers,  and 
Iquitous  Burleigh  rode  off  to  meet  them. 
iVilson  also  sent  Stuart-Wortley  to  com- 
te  with  them,  and,  to  the  exceeding  joy 
Jiej-  turned  out  to  be  four  vessels  which 
I  had  sent  down  from  Khartoum  to  co- 
t  with  his  relievers, 
e  steamers,"  wrote  Mr.  Burleigh,  '*  were  a 

sight.  Three  of  them  were  about  the 
large  river-steamers,  and  the  fourth  was 
nailer  than  a  Thames  penny-boat.  The 
"  all  four  were  of  iron  ;  the  sides  and  the 
were  boarded  up  like  a  London  street 
irding.  In  place  of  their  pine-boards, 
r,  there  were  hea\y  sunt-wood  timbers, 
three  inches  thick,  and  as  impervious  to 
Jlets  as  steel  plates.     In  the  forward  part 

vessel  a  raised  wooden  fort  had  been 
le  inside  plated  with  old  boiler  iron.  Pro- 
through  a  port-hole,  closed  against  bullets 
iron  plate  when  necessary,  was  a  short 
Itfd  gun  four  inches  in  bore,  such  as  are 
the  Eg}*ptian  army.     On  the  main  deck 

gun  was  placed.  Gordon  must  have 
I  hours  and  days  of  hard  labour  to  get 
terial  together  for  making  these  four 
s  into  iron-  or  wooden-clads  so  strong  that 
uld  safely  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  rebel  - 
aiid  rifle  fire.'' 

while  Sir  C.  Wilson  had  withdrawn  his 
»  a  X'iUage  fronting  the  west  side  of 
leh — ^first  north,  then  south,  then  west ; 
iooner  had  he  begun  this  retiring  move- 
laa   the  enemy  opened   on  him  from 


an  advanced  batter\'  with  blind  shell,  though 
luckily  only  one  came  into  the  square.  '*!  heard 
the  rush  of  the  shot  through  the  air,"  he  said, 
*'  and  then  a  heavy  thud  behind  me.  I  thought 
at  first  it  had  gone  into  the  field-hospital,  but 
on  looking  round  found  it  had  carried  away  the 
lower  jaw  of  one  of  the  artillery  camels,  and 
then  buried  ilbclf  in  the  ground.  The  poor 
brute  walked  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  carried  its  load  to  the  end  of  the  day." 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  steamers  had  pro- 
duced quite  a  stage  effect  ;  and  the  black  troops 
on  board,  hastening  to  disembark  and  eager  for 
the  fray,  were  lustily  cheered  by  Tommy  Atkins, 
who  was  not  in  a  particularly  pleasant  frame  of 
mind  at  having  thus  been  made  to  pass  the 
morning  hours  in  imitation  of  the  storied  king 
of  France  and  his  thirty  thousand  men.  The 
swarthy  Soudanese,  who  behaved  like  perfect 
children  in  their  joy  at  the  prospect  of  their 
being  able  to  show  a  thing  or  two  to  Tommy 
Atkins,  came  on  as  keen  as  possible,  and  ran 
four  guns  into  action  at  once.  "  Being  sent  to 
their  guns  with  orders,"  said  Lieutenant  Douglas 
Dawson,  of  the  Coldstreams,  **  I  stayed  with 
them  for  half  an  hour,  while  they  made  some 
first-rate  practice  on  the  town,  and  though  the 
gun-fire  drew  down  the  bullets  pretty  thick, 
they  didn't  appear  to  mind  a  bit.  It  seemed  ex- 
traordinary what  good  troops  the  master  mind 
of  Gordon  had  made  out  of  such  rough  material. 
Never  have  I  seen  men  so  pleased  as  they  were 
at  meeting  us.  Gordon's  name  mentioned  was 
like  that  of  a  god  whom  they  worshipped.  It 
was  even  difficult  for  these  enthusiastic  allies  to 
retire,  as  we  explained  to  them  that  we  did  not 
intend  for  the  present  to  attack  the  town." 

For,  alas  !  that  was  the  conclusion  to  which 
Sir  C.  Wilson  had  now  been  forced  by  a  calm 
survey  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  situation. 
Lord  Cochrane,  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  pleaded 
ver\'  hard  for  leave  to  storm  the  town,  and,  under 
cover  of  the  smoke  from  the  windward  side 
drive  the  Arabs  into  the  river,  but  Sir  Charles 
did  not  think  the  result  would  justify  the  risk. 
Boscawen  managed  the  withdrawal  cleverly  and 
well,  without  confusion  or  hurry,  ;«nd  always 
giving  the  enemy  a  chance  to  att.ck  if  they 
wished.  Shortly  before  the  withd  -awal  began, 
Poe,  of  the  Marines,  received  a  dr  ;adful  wound 
in  the  thigh,  necessitating  amputadon  very  high 
up.  Ever  since  leaving  Korti  he  had  worn  a  red 
coat,  almost  the  only  one  in  the  force,  and  this 
had  made  him  too  conspicuous  to  the  marksmen 
of  the  enemy.     He  was  shot  while  stai\d\\\%>x^ 
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in  the  open  talking  to  his  men,  who  were  lying 
duwn. 

By  the  time  the  force  had  returned  to  Abu- 
Kru  its  involuted  line  of  march  resembled  a& 
nearly  as  possible  the  hgure  eight.  *rhe  intended 
attack  of  Sir  C,  WiUon  on  Metannieh  had  re- 
solved itself  into  a  mere  reconnaissance  in  force  ; 
and  he  himself  admitted  that  the  moral  eflfeet  of 
this  was  bad,  giving  the  enemy  fre^h  heart.  But 
he  was  not  without  his  substantiul  reasons  for  what 
he  had  done.    By  death  and  wounds  the  effective 


Gordon*^  diaries  up   t<*  the 
was  now  the  iist  Januarv),  Icl 
in    the   beleaguered    hcrcr*    own 
dated  20th  December  :    **  ^'*     * 
c:m  hold  out  for  year- 
hurry  ?     Ah,  but  there  w 
Gordon  to  a  private  fncnil,    ;     , 
December  (the  date  of  the  k*t  enii  \ 
in  which  he  said   he  eX| 
the  next    ten    days,    or     . 
And  now  it  was  nearly  a  tndDtli  alter  Utan 


IJ    HORSEMEN   OUTSIDE   AIETAMNEIL 


force  at  hin  disposal  had  already  been  decimated, 

and  he  could   therefore  ill   adTord  to  risk  the 

further  diminution   of  his  combative  strength, 

the  less  so  as  he  now  had  reason  to  fear  that 

bodies  of  the  Arabs  were  adv;mcing  against  him 

from  Khartoum  as  well  as  Shendy — north  and 

south.     Besides,  even  if  he  had  taken  Metamneh, 

■  he  esiitnated  that  the  force  at  hh  di*.pt»sal,  after 

^deduction  of  the  loss  in  stomn'ng,  would  be  in 

suflicient   to   hold   it   again.%t   all  comers.     For 

these  and  other  reasons  he  <lecidcd  not  to  pres# 

Ithc  attack.     But,  aftei    all,  he  liad  established 

[htfnself  on  the  Nile  with  Gordon V  steamers  at 

I  his  service,  and  t/tat  was  the  main  thing* 

These  steamers  had  brought  down  with  them 


-^?^-^ 


Gracious  heavens  !  was  this  not  eiinuirh  t 
relieviiig  force  with  the  kectiest 
and  rouse  to  the  very  utmost   all 
of  its  conmuntler  ?     Gordotf  5*  *•  K 
right"  note  was  evidently  a  bhnd  :  the 
of   his   position   was   conveyed    in    ht* 
letters  ;  and  thuB,  rightly  disceniiog  the 
Sir  C  Wilson  resolved  ''  V'       -  * 

programme  and  go  up  to  K 

At  once?     No,  various  circuraM 
to  render  this   impossible,  and, 
ce^sar)\     To  begin  with,  a  rumom 
Sir  C.  Wilson  that  a  hustile  f 
ing  from  the  south,  and    it   r       _.     _ 
him^so  he  thought^U)  dcdoentl  the 
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one  of  Gordon's  steamers  and  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  this  report,  as  "  I  would  not  leave  the 
small  force  in   its  position  on   the   Nile   with- 
out ascertaining  whether   it   was   likely   to   be 
attacked.''      Moreover,    in    spite    of   Gordon's 
gjoomy  forebodings.  Sir  C.  Wilson  knew  that, 
aWiough  Omdurman — on  the   left  bank  of  the 
V/lute  Nile  over  against  Khartoum — had  fallen, 
Wartoum  itself  was  still   holding  out  ;    while 
be  also  calculated  that   the  besieging  pressure 
m  tk  town  would   be   relieved   by  the   large 
tmber  of  men  detached  by  the  Mahdi  to  meet 


the  steamers  carefully — that  the  crisis  at  Khar- 
toum, which  had  been  deferred  from  the  25th 
December  to  the  19th  January  (it  was  now  the 
2 1st),  would  be  hurried  on,  *'  or  that  a  delay  of 
a  couple  of  days  would  make  much  difference." 
Besides,  Lord  Wolseley  had  ordered  that  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  was  to  man  Gordon's  steamers 
with  his  Naval  Brigade,  and  take  Wilson  with  a 
few  red-coats  up  to  Khartoum.  But  the  officers 
of  the  Naval  Brigade, 

like  the  heroic  fellows  \  ^M.  < 

that  they  were,  had  all 


MAJOR-GRNERAL  GORDON,   C.K.,    R.E. 

"*  English,  and  that  news  of  their  victories 
'^  be  sure  to  have  penetrated  into  Khar- 
^and  given  fresh  heart  to  Gordon  and  his 
K'nison. 

h  Wilson's  opinion   there  was   nothing    to 
'**°*"-and  he  questioned  the  commanders  of 
«8 


been    killed  or  wounded,  save  Beresfor4  ;   and 
Beresford  was  so  tU  that  he  could  not  walk. 

Not.  therefore,  to  the  immediate  relief  of 
Gordon  at  Khartoum  in  the  south,  but  to  the 
carrying  out  of  an  aquatic  reconnaissance  towards 
Shendy  in  the  north,  did  the  commander  of  the 
Desert  Column  now  address  himself.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  who 
had  to  be  helped  on  board  and  placed  on  a  seat 
in  the  cabin,  and  by  two  companies  of  mounteil 
infantry  under  Major  Phipps.  The  result  of  the 
reconnaissance,  which  was  not  without  its  lively 
risks  and  incidents,  went  to  show  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  force  advancing 
southwards  towards  Metamneh,  for  several  days 
at  least  ;  and  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  for 
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the  valuable  information  which  they  had  thus 
gleaned,  the  three  steamers,  before  returning, 
hauled  off  into  mid-stream  and  threw  sixty  shell 
screaming  and  crashing  into  mud-built  Shendy. 
The  bolder  spirits  of  the  party  had  pleaded  hard 
with  Wilson  for  leave  to  land  and  storm  the 
place  outright  ;  but  again,  as  at  Metamneh,  the 
combative  impulses  of  these  fier)-'  Hotspurs  were 
repressed  by  the  just  and  cautious  reasonings  of 
their  sagacious  commander. 

Thus,  then,  passed  Thursday,  the  22nd.  Before 
leaving  the  steamer  by  which  he  had  gone  down 
to  Shendy,  Wilson  ordered  preparations  to  be 
made  for  a  start  to  Khartoum  next  day — the 
23rd.  But,  alas  !  unexpected  difficulties  again 
cropped  up,  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  two 
selected  steamers  to  be  got  under  weigh.  For 
it  was  found  that  the  engines  had  to  be  over- 
hauled, wood  had  to  be  collected  as  fuel,  rations 
drawn  for  the  crews,  pilots  selected  for  the  catar- 
acts ;  and,  above  all  things,  those  crews  had  to  be 
assorted  in  conformity  with  the  express  instruc- 
tion of  General  Gordon,  who  insisted  strongly 
on  our  taking  actual  command  of  the  steamers, 
and  removing  from  them  all  Pashas,  Beys,  and 
men  of  Turkish  or  Eg\*ptian  origin,  whom  he 
describes  as  *'  hens.''  "  So  the  hours  slipped 
by,"  said  Sir  C.  Wilson,  **  and  we  failed  to  make 
a  start  "  (on  the  23rd). 

Nor  was  it  till  eight  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  (Saturday,  the  24th)  that  the  two 
steamers  at  last  began  to  churn  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  and  head  for  Khartoum,  amid  the  part- 
ing cheers  of  the  lads  they  left  behind  them. 
These  vessels  were  the  Bordcin  and  the  Telaha- 
wiych.  On  board  the  former  were  Sir  C.  Wilson, 
accompanied  by  Khashm-el-iMus,  Captain  Gas- 
coigne,  ten  men  of  the  Royal  Sussex,  one  petty 
officer,  one  artificer  K.N.,  and  no  Soudanese 
troops,  the  *'  hens  "  having  all  been  weeded  out. 
The  7>A7/;^77i'nr// carried  Abd-el-Hamid,  Captain 
TrafTord,  and  ten  men  of  the  Koyal  Sussex,  in- 
cluding a  signaller,  Lieutenant  Stuart-Wortley, 
one  artificer  K.\.,  and  eighty  Soudanese  troops  ; 
but  she  also  had  in  tow  a  nugger  laden  with  dhura 
(grain)  for  the  famished  garrison  of  Khartoum, 
and  fifty  additional  Soudanese  soldiers. 

It  had  been  originally  intended  to  send  fifty 
men  of  the  Royal  Sussex  up  to  Khartoum,  bfit 
Sir  C.  Wilson  did  not  feel  justified  in  taking 
with  him  an  escort  of  more  than  twenty.  Happy 
fellows,  to  be  thus  chosen  for  such  an  honourable 
and  risky  enterprise,  and  greatly  envied  by  the 
war-correspondents,  who,  for  all  their  hard  plead- 
ing,  were  not  allowed  to  share  their  peril.     Lord 


Wolseley  had  particularly  wished  the 
enter  Khartoum  in  red  coats,  and  these 
sent  to  the  front.  But  somehow  or  o 
had  been  lost  or  looted  ;  so  a  call  \ 
made  for  scarlet  tunics,  and  a  sufficient 
were  raised  from  the  Guards  or  the 
though  these  hung  rather  loosely  on 
massive  frames  of  the  men  of  Sussex. 

**  Now,  what  was  it  we  were  going 
wTote  Wilson.  "  We  were  going  to 
way  up  the  river  and  into  Khartoun 
steamers  of  the  size  of  penny-boat 
Thames,  which  a  single  well-directed  si 
send  to  the  bottom  ;  with  crews  anci 
absolutely  without  discipline,  with  twe 
lish  soldiers,  with  no  surgeon — not  even 
— and  with  only  one  interpreter,  Mi 
Ibrahim,  still  suffering  from  a  flesh  wou 
side.^» 

The  filth  in  the  steamers  was  some! 
describable,  the  stench  which  rose  up  : 
holds  overpowering,  and  the  rats  count 
ubiquitous,  no  place  or  person  being  t< 
for  them.  With  such  a  motley  crew,  n 
the  noise  on  board  was  sometimes  deafei 
King  Kurbash  had  frequently  to  assert  \ 
The  top  of  the  deck-house  or  saloon  ; 
boat  was  assigned  to  the  ten  Sussex  n 
their  arms  and  ammunition,  kits  and  i\ 
were  thus  in  a  kind  of  citadel  which  co 
niand  the  whole  ship  in  case  of  a  m 
anything  going  wrong. 

All  kinds  of  botheration  occurred  tc 
the  progress  of  the  steamers.  For  tl 
heavil}'  loaded  and  the  water  was  low, 
could  only  move  by  day.  They  had  to 
quently  to  take  in  more  firewood  (villag 
having  to  be  pulled  down  for  this  pui 
parley  with  friendlies,  or  to  clear  the 
foes,  and  more  than  once  they  ran  agrc 
was  a  novel  sensation,  said  Wilson,  y 
sleep  on  a  steamer  hanging  on  a  sunk 
with  water  running  like  a  mill-race  a 
her.  On  such  occasions  the  disastered 
had  practically  to  be  emptied,  hauled 
re-loaded,  causing  a  most  exasperating 
time. 

In  this  manner  three  days  were  spent 
the  evening  of  the  26th  two  Shagiyeh  I 
came  on  board  the  Bordein^  who  repor 
for  the  last  fortnight  there  had  been  ha 
ing  round  Khartoum — Gordon  always  vi< 
that  the  advance  of  the  English  wa 
dreaded  ;  and  that  the  .Shagiyeh  tribe  w 
waiting  for  the  turn  of  the   tide  to 
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Alas !  by  this  time,  if  they  had  only 
it,  all  was  over,  and  Gordon  had  already 
once  the  hero's  and  the  martyr's  crown. 

cataracts,  sand-shoals,  mountain-gorges 
nlike  the  **  Iron  gates  "  of  the  Danube — 
es  to  take  in  wood,  trepidations,  tra- 
s  of  all  kinds,  dropping  shots  from  the 
nks,  counter-fusillade  from  the  slowly- 
steamers — until,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 

native  on  the  left  bank  hailed  the 
\  shouting  out  that  a  camel-man  had 
»ed  down  with  the  news  that  Khartoum 
ist  taken,  and  Gordon  killed.  Incredible  ! 
rh  so,  that  **  we  dined  together  in  high 
t  the  prospect  of  running  the  blockade 
y  and  at  last  meeting  General  Gordon 
» famous  siege  " — a  siege  which  had  lasted 
days,  or  only  nine  days  less  than  that  of 
pol/ 

ing  at  6  a.m.  on  the  28th,  the  steamers 
k'anced  to  a  point  whence  the  towers  of 
im  could  at  last  be  descried  in  the  far 
I — Wortley  and  his  signaller  with  the 
iph  now  getting  ready  to  try  and  attract 
*s  attention  I — when  another  Shagiyeh 
I  out  from  the  bank  that  Khartoum  had 
iken,  and  Gordon  had  been  killed  two 
fore. 

afterwards  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  on 
mers  from  four  guns  and  many  rifles  at 

0  to  700  yards.  The  bullets  began  to  fly 
hickly,  rattling  on  the  ships*  sides  like 
es,  whilst  the  shells  went  screeching  over- 
r  threw  up  jets  of  water  in  the  stream 

**  Our  men  replied  cheerily,  and  the  gun 
turret  was  capitally  served  by  the  black 
;,  who  had  nothing  on  but  a  cloth  round 
'aists,   looking  more  like   demons   than 

1  the  thick  smoke  ;  and  one  huge  giant 
c  very  incarnation  of  savagery  drunk 
ir." 

iras  at  Halifiyeh,  and,  after  the  gauntlet 
fire  had  here  been  run,  the  large  Govern- 
ouse  at  Khaftoum  could  be  seen  plainly 
lie  trees.    But  where  was  the  Egjptian 

the  9th  December  Gordon  had  written  in  his 
We  are  only  short  of  the  duration  of  the  siege 
itopol  57  days,  and  we  had  no  respite,  like  the 
hsbd  daring  the  winter  of  1854-55.  ...  Of 
wiO  be  looked  apon  as  very  absurd  to  compare 
blocfcadf ,  those  of  Sebastopol  and  Khartoum  ; 
iroperljr  weighed,  one  was  just  as  good  as  the 
be  Roiriins  had  money— we  had  none  ;  they  had 
icefB  we  had  none ;  they  had  no  civil  population 
I  forty  tfaoQWUid  ;  they  had  their  route  open  and 


flag  which  Gordon,  for  nearly  a  year,  had  ever 
kept  flying  upon  his  topmost  roof?  Not  a  trace 
of  it  now  visible  ;  nevertheless,  Wilson  would 
not  yet  believe  in  the  worst,  and  pressed  on  up 
stream  with  his  boilers  strained  almost  to  the 
bursting-point,  and  further  threatened  by  the 
guns  of  another  battery  which,  with  a  heavy 
rifle  fire,  now  opened  upon  him  from  the  right 
bank  above  Shamba,  and  blazed  away  at  his 
vessels  until  they  were  within  range  of  the  guns 
of  Omdurman. 

And  what  is  that  fire  from  a  range  of  rifJe- 
trenches  on  Tuti  Island,  fronting  Khartoum 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Blue  and  the  White 
Niles?  Wilson,  always  in  the  optimist  vein, 
thought  that  the  island  might  still  be  in  the 
hands  of  Gordon's  men,  who  had  thus  begun 
to  co-operate  with  the  steamers.  But,  alas  !  no. 
Drawing  near  to  address  them  and  ask  for  news, 
Wilson  was  driven  back  into  his  turret  by  a 
shower  of  hostile  bullets.  Mahdist  riflemen 
those,  and  no  mistake. 

But  might  not  Khartoum  itself  still  be  holding 
out  ?  Forward  again,  and  let  us  see  !  But  "  no 
sooner  did  we  start  upwards  than  we  got  intO" 
such  a  fire  as  I  hope  never  to  pass  through  again 
in  a  penny-steamer '' — nothing  to  greet  the  score 
of  English  red-coats  but  the  roar  of  hostile  guns,, 
the  continuous  roll  of  musketry  from  either 
bank,  the  loud-rushing  noise  of  Krupp  shells, 
the  grunting  of  a  Nordenfeldt  or  a  mitrailleuse 
— such  a  devils'  concert  and  carnival  of  welcome 
as  English  red-coats  had  not  got  for  many  a  day. 
No  flag  flying  in  Khartoum,  and  not  a  shot 
fired  on  shore  in  aid  of  the  steamers.  Could 
the  most  eager  and  optimistic  of  Wilsons  fail  at 
last  to  read  the  true  significance  of  all  that  ? 

Certainly  not  ;  seeing  was  now  believing.  "  I 
at  once,"  wrote  Wilson,  "gave  the  order  to  turn 
and  run  full  speed  down  the  river.  It  was  hope- 
less to  attempt  a  landing  or  to  communicate  with 
the  shore  under  such  a  fire.  The  sight  at  this 
moment  was  ver\'  grand  :  the  masses  of  the 
enemy  with  their  fluttering  banners  near  Khar- 
toum ;  the  long  rows  of  riflemen  in  the  shelter- 
trenches  at  Omdurman  ;  the  numerous  groups  of 
men  on  Tuti  ;  the  bursting  shells,  and  the  water 
torn  up  by  hundreds  of  bullets  and  occasional 
heavier  shot — made  an  impression  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Looking  out  over  the  stormy  scene, 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  we  .should 
escape.'* 

The  Sussex  red-coats  had  been  very  steady 
under  all  this/<rtt  //V;i/Jrr,  and  done  much  execu- 
tion among  the  ranks  of  th:^  etv^xcv^.     >^  cm 
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board  had   very    narrow  escapes  from   bullets 
and  bursting  of  shells — Wilson's  field-glass,  for 


example,  being  shattered  in  his  hand  ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  enemy's  gunners  were  bad  shots. 
Some  of  the  Soudanese  soldiers  did  things 
which,  if  they  had  been  English,  would  have 
entitled  them  to  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  the 
Sussex  drummer  picked  up  and  threw  overboard 
the  burning  fuse  of  a  shell  which  had  burst 
overhead. 

When  the  steamers  got  clear  of  the  last  guns, 
after  having  been  under  fire  more  or  less  for  four 
hours,  it  was  past  4  o'clock  ;  and  then  it  wa^, 
the  tension  of  the  fight  being  over,  that  all  on 
board  realised  to  the  full  the  terrible  nature  of 
the  situation. 

As  ft)r  the  Soudanese,  they  were  all  in  the 
depths  of  despair  at  the  thought  of  the  ruin 
in  which  the  fall  of  Khartoum  must  have 
involved  their  families  ;  and  Khashm-cl-Mus, 
their  chief,  collapsed  entirely. 

So  would  Wilson,  too,  he  said,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  thought  of  how  he  was  to  get  his 
>teamers  down  the  cataracts  again — a  much 
more  dangerous  business  than  that  of  bringing 
them  up — down  to  Abu-Kru  with  the  awful 
news  that  Khartoum  had  fallen, and  that  Gordon 
was  undoubtedly  dead.  Sir  Charles  had  been 
acting  as  chief  of  the  Intelligence  Department 
before    the    command  of  the    Desert   Column 


devolved  upon  him  by  the  wounding  o 
Stewart,  and  now  here  he  was  racing  < 
Nile  on  his  battered  penny-steamer,  t 
of  these  terrible  tidings. 

The  steamers  continued  their  dov 
course  until  dark — the  Telahawt'yeh  had 
but  soon  got  free  and  followed  her  conso 
they  made  fast  to  an  island  south 
Koyan.  From  this  place  messenger 
Mahdi's  uniform,  were  sent  to  ascertaii 
of  Gordon,  and  on  their  return  they  st 
the  town  had  fallen  on  the  morning  of 
the  2bth,  through  the  treachery  of  Fara| 
that  Gordon  himself  had  been  killed, 
town  given  over  to  a  three  dajrs 
Faragh  Pasha  had  originally  been  a  bL 
whom  Gordon  freed  and  entrusted 
command  of  the  Soudanese  troops. 
grateful  scoundrel,  it  was  said,  had  op 
gates  and  let  in  the  roaring  flood  of 
murderers. 

In  what  particular  manner  Gordon 
had  met  his  doom  is  still  subject  to  so 
doubt.  All  the  best  evidence  tended  ; 
that  he  was  killed  at  or  near  the  palac 
his  body  was  subsequently  seen  by  sev 
nesses.  The  only  account  by  a  person 
to  be  an  eye-witness  relates  :  **  On  hea 
noise  I  got  my  master's  donkey  and  w 
him  to  the  palace.     We  met  Gordon 


SIR  CHARLES  WILSON. 


the  outer  door.    Mohamed  Bey  Must 
my  master,  Ibrahim  Bey  Rushdi,  an 
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twenty  cavEsses,  then  went  with  Gordon  towards 
the  house  of  the  Austrian  Consul  Hansel^  nt^ar 
the  church,  when  we  met  some  rebels  in  aa  open 
place  near  the  outer  gate  of  the  palace.  Gordon 
Paisha  was  walking  in  front  leading  the  party. 
Th6  rebels  fired  a  volley^  and  Gordon  was  kiDed 


opening  of  the  gates  by  Faragh  Pasha,  but  from 
sudden  assault  when  tite  garrison  were  too  ex- 
hausted by  privations  to  make  proper  resistance. 
If  such  were  the  case,  the  fact  disposes  completely 
of  the  reasoning  of  those  who  argued  that,  even 
if  Sir  Charles  Wilson  had  been  able  to  start  at 
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}|  once ;  nine  of  the  cavasses,  Ibrahim  Bey 
hdi,  and  Mohamed  Bey  Mustafa  were  killed; 
J  rest  ran  away.^* 
The  massacre  in  the  town  lasted  some  six 
W%and  about  4,000  persons  at  least  were  killed, 
Major  Kitchener,  of  the  Ijitelligence  Depart- 
^tni,  who  made  very  careful  inquiries  into  the 
^rcuimtances  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum^  eanie  to 
the  con  elusion  that  the  accu^tjons  of  treachery 
^^t  the  outcome  of  mere  supposition.  In  his 
*W»berate  opinion  the  city  fell,  not  through  the 


once  from  Mctamneh  instead  of  after  a  delay  of 
ftmr  days^  he  would  not  have  been  in  time  to 
save  Gordon  by  sLifleiiing  the  courage  of  his 
garrison  with  the  presence  of  his  red-coats,  who 
w*ere  but  the  ara tit-couriers  of  more  to  come. 

But  **  Too  late  !  Too  late  !  by  only  a  couple  of 
days !  '*— such  were  the  cruel,  the  crushing 
words  which  ever  rang  in  the  ears  of  Wilson  and 
his  companions  as  they  did  their  downhearted 
best^  amid  their  disiiffected  and  almost  mutinous 
crew^,   to   steer   their   steamers    down    through 
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cataracts,  sunken  rocks,  and  sandbanks  far  more 
treacherous  than  Faragh  Pasha,  back  to  Abu-Kru 
with  the  woeful  burden  of  their  tidings.  Danger 
after  danger  were  overcome,  and  the  hearts  of  all 
had  just  begun  to  beat  more  blithesomely  when 
shock,  crash,  wrench — the  Tclahawiych  struck 
heavily  on  a  sunken  rock  opposite  Jebel  Royan 
and  commenced  to  sink. 

The  rock  lay  in  mid-stream  in  front  of  a  sand- 
bank, and  the  catastrophe  was  caused  by  a  dispute 
between  the  captain  and  the  rcis  (pilot)  as  to 
which  side  of  the  shoal  they  should  take  the 
steamer.  The  captain  held  up  his  hand  one 
way  the  rcis  the  other,  and  the  helmsman, 
puzzled  what  to  do,  kept  straight  on,  thus 
hitting  the  rock. 

The  Bordcm  at  once  lay  to,  and,  by  the  cool 
<i.xertions  of  the  English  officers,  most  of  the 
stores  were  saved  from  the  Tclahawiych^  and  no 
lives  lost — nothing  but  most  of  the  ammunition. 

That  same  night  a  messenger  from  the  Alahdi, 
riding  on  a  white  camel,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
overtook  and  boarded  the  Bordcin  with  a  mis- 
sive from  his  master  confirming  the  fall  of  Khar- 
toum and  the  killing  of  Gordon,  and  summoning 
all  to  surrender  and  embrace  the  faith  of  the 
Prophet.  "  Do  not,"  he  said,  *'  be  deceived  and 
put  confidence  in  your  steamers  ''  (alas  !  only  one 
now)  *'  and  other  things,  and  delay  deciding  until 
3'ou  rue  it  ;  but  rather  hasten  to  your  benefit 
and  profit  before  your  wings  are  cut." 

The  answer  returned  to  this  masterful 
summons  was  of  an  evasive  kind  ;  but  the 
colloquy  between  the  messenger  and  the  crews 
had  a  very  bad  effect,  and  the  natives  now  began 
to  desert. 

This  mutinous  movement,  indeed,  was  only 
checked  by  an  opportune,  if  unfounded,  rumour 
that  the  English  had  now  taken  Metanineh,  and 
that  their  reinforcements  were  already  swarm- 
ing across  the  desert. 

Countless  dangers  of  navigation  were  now 
surmounted,  and  by  lo  a.m.  on  the  morning  of 
the  31st  January  the  descent  of  the  last  rapid 
was  accomplished,  leaving  a  clear  stretch  of  un- 
broken water  all  the  way  to  Metanineh.  The 
one  difficulty  still  ahead  was  the  running  the 
gauntlet  at  Wad  Habeshi,  where  it  was  known 
that  Feki  Mustapha — bad  luck  to  him  ! — had  a 
large  force  and  a  battery.  All  was  g(ung  on  well 
and  the  worst  of  dangers  were  thought  to  be 
over,  when,  at  3.30  p.m.,  while  steaming  along 
in  smooth  water,  the  Bnrdcin,  in  descending  the 
channel  to  the  west  of  Mernat  Island,  struck 
heavily  on  a  sunken  rock  and  at  once  began  to 


fill.  Everyone,  Wilson  included,  thought  that 
the  long-deferred  end  had  now  come.  Had 
native  treachery  been  at  work  here,  too  ? 

The  sinking  steamer  was  laid  alongside  a  sand- 
spit  running  out  from  an  island,  situated  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  larger  one  of  Mernat.  Guns, 
ammunition,  and  stores  were  landed  with  all 
alacrity,  and  Captain  Gascoigne  was  sent  to 
select  a  suitable  place  for  a  zereba  on  Mernat 
Island,  commanding  the  smaller  one,  against 
which  the  Bordcin  was  beached.  Finding  the 
position  wholly  unsuitable  for  defence,  Wilson 
at  first  thought  of  making  a  forced  march  down 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  opposite  Abu-Kru, 
while  sending  on  Stuart-Wortley  in  a  boat  to 
report  upon  the  situation  and  beg  for  a  steamer 
to  be  sent  up  to  protect  their  flank.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  do  anything  with  the  native  troops, 
and  so  he  had  to  content  himself  with  securing 
his  position  on  the  island  as  best  he  could,  and 
despatching  Wortley  down  stream  to  b^  for 
succour  from  the  Desert  Column. 

At  6.45  p.m.  Wortley  started  in  the  ship's  boat, 
having  with  him  four  English  soldiers,  including 
the  signaller,  and  eight  natives.  His  start  was 
timed  to  enable  him  to  pass  Feki  Mustapha's  fort 
at  Wad  Habeshi  in  the  interval  of  darkness  be- 
tween sunset  and  moonrise.  He  rowed  on  to 
within  about  half-a-mile  of  the  fort,  and  then, 
shipping  his  oars,  ordered  the  crew  to  lie  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  which,  floating  down 
stream,  gradually  neared  the  enemy's  position. 
So  near  did  it  drift  to  the  shore  that  the  men's 
faces  could  easily  be  distinguished  as  they  sat 
over  their  camp  fires,  and  they  were  even  heard 
discussing  whether  the  black  object  which  they 
saw  upon  the  stream  was  a  boat  or  not. 

Suddenly  their  doubts  were  dispelled  by  the 
rising  of  the  moon  on  the  eastern  horizon  in  a 
straight  line  behind  the  boat,  which  was  thus  at 
once  rendered  plainly  visible.     The  shout  which 
followed  this  discovery  soon  warned   the  crew 
that  further  concealment  was  useless,  and  spring- 
ing to  their  places  they  pulled  away  with  a  wiH 
amidst  a  rain  of  bullets  which  ploughed  up  the 
water  on  every  side,  but  did  no  harm.     A  feW 
hundred  yards  brought  them  to  another  island, 
by  following  the  right  side  of  which  they  wer*^ 
enabled  to  continue  their  journey  under  cov^^ 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  on  again  emer]^' 
ing  into  the  main  channel,  they  found  that  th<2?> 
were  (uily   followed    by    a  few    camelmen,  ap' 
parent ly    with   rifles.      At    3   a.m.    on    the   1  ^^ 
February  the   party  reached   the  camp   of  tb* 
Desert  Column. 
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member  of  our  small  force/'  wrote  Lieut. 
>  Dawson,  **  will  ever  forget  this  morning, 
dawn  I  was  waked  by  someone  outside 
calling  for  Boscawen.  I  jumped  up  and 
It  to  see  who  it  was,  and  then  made  out, 
surprise,  Stuart-Wortley,  whom  we  all 
t  at  Khartoum.  I  looked  towards  the 
xpecting  in  the  faint  light  to  see  the 
s  ;  then,  seeing  nothing,  and  observing 
face  that  there  was  something  wrong,  I 
Why,  good  heavens  I  where  are  the 
s  ?     What  is  the  news  ?  '     He  said,  '  The 

>r5t.'     Then  it  all  came  out.'' 

«  •  •  • 

.  there  !  A  Beresford  to  the  rescue  I 
I  Gordon  had  started  to  relieve  Khar- 
English  Wilson  had  followed  to  relieve 
;  and  now  in  turn  it  was  necessary-  for 
;resford  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  Wilson. 
gh   not   yet   quite    recovered    from    his 

the  gallant  Lord  Charles — '*  fighting 
"  Napier's  successor  by  name  and  nature 
Navy — at  once  offered  to  embark  upon 
St  perilous  enterprise  which  the  cam- 
lad  yet  entailed  ;  and  by  two  o'clock  on 

on  which  Stuart-Wortley  had  reached 
ip  of  the  Desert  Column  with  his  doleful 
:ressing  news,  Beresford  was  steaming  up 
e  as  fast  as  ever  the  boilers  of  the  Sufich 
irry  him  and  his  combatant  companions, 
ng  of  a  portion  of  the  Naval  Brigade 
Lieut.  Van  Koughnet,  twenty  picked 
len  of  the  Royal  Rifles,  with  two  Gard- 
d  two  4-pounders.  And  now  let  Feki 
ha  and  his  gunners  at  the  Wad  Habeshi 

which  intervened  between  the  Safieh 
J  scene  of  the  Bordein  wreck — let   Feki 

swarthy  gunners  have  a  care  of  their 
ads. 

iscent  of  the  Safich  was  marked  by  no 
ar  incident  till  the  third  morning,  when 
lb    earthworks   at   Wad    Habeshi    were 

and  beyond  them  in  the  distance  the 
)f  the  disastered  Bordcvi,  When  within 
irds  of  the  fort,  Lord  Charles  opened  fire 
\  bow'gun,  which  was  at  once  replied  to 
Arabs  ;  and  then,  full-steam  ahead,  he 
ed  to  run  the  blockade  of  the  battery, 
at  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  he 
ricd  his  little  Coudor  close  under  Arabi's 
id  battered  them  out  of  action.  Owing 
hallowness  of  the  water,  it  was  necessary 
Safich  to  pass  within  eighty  yards  of  the 
nk  redoubt  ;  but  into  the  embrasures  of 
,oubt  Beresford*s  gunners  and   riflemen 


rained  such  insufferable  showers  of  shells  and 
bullets  that  the  Arabs  were  totally  unable  to  fire 
their  pieces  fronting  towards  the  river. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Safich  passed  up 
— 200  yards  or  so — to  a  point  whence  it  was  im- 
possible for  it  to  concentrate  such  a  hail  of 
missiles  on  the  fort,  than  the  Arabs  wheeled  one 
of  their  guns  to  an  up-stream  embrasure  and 
sent  a  well-directed  shot  clean  through  the 
steamer's  stern  and  into  one  of  its  boilers — of  all 
places  in  the  boat.  A  cloud  of  dense  steam  at 
once  poured  out,  scalding  severely  all  those  in 
the  stokehole  ;  and  the  column  of  vapour  was 
perceived  afar  off  by  Wilson  and  his  party,  who, 
concluding  that  the  vessel  was  in  dire  extremity 
of  some  kind,  made  haste  to  descend  the  right 
bank  and  co-operate  with  it  against  the  Feki 
Mustapha  gentry  on  the  opposite  shore. 

In  the  paddle-wheels  of  the  Safich  there  was 
still  revolving  power  enough  left  after  the  burst- 
ing of  her  boiler  for  her  to  be  moved  a  wee  bit 
further  up  stream,  and  then,  heading  towards 
the  right  bank,  Beresford  anchored  his  wing- 
clipt  little  vessel  and  lay  stern-on  to  the  enemy 
at  about  500  yards'  range. 

Here  was  a  nice  predicament  for  a  penny  Nile- 
steamer  to  be  in  I  But,  then,  there  was  a 
'*  fighting  Charlie  "  on  board,  and  that  made  all 
the  difference  in  the  world.  On  the  bursting  of 
the  boiler  the  Feki  Mustapha  clanjamfrie  had 
raised  a  yell  of  triumph  that  might  have  been 
heard  at  Cairo,  but  this  was  shouting  before 
they  were  out  of  the  wood.  Nevertheless,  what 
mattered  all  their  shouting,  when  their  shooting, 
which  was  the  main  thing,  was  made  impossible  ? 
From  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  sunset, 
so  heavy  and  continuous  a  fire  was  kept  up  firom 
the  crippled  Safich  that  the  Arabs  were  never 
once  able  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  upon  her,  while 
their  rifle  practice  during  all  these  twelve  long 
and  anxious  hours  was  of  a  kind  that  would 
certainly  have  disqualified  them  for  competition 
at  Bisley. 

As,  however,  under  cover  of  the  night  the 
Arabs  might  haul  their  guns  up  stream  to  a 
position  that  would  prove  fatal  to  the  Safich 
with  the  break  of  day.  Lord  Charles  saw  that 
his  boiler  must  somehow  be  repaired  by  morn- 
ing light,  and  that  meanwhile  he  must  delude 
the  enemy  into  the  belief  that  he  meant  to 
desert  his  ship,  so  as  to  make  them  think  it 
not  worth  their  while  to  shift  the  position  of 
their  guns. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  lo  !  by  this  time 
the  damaged  boiler  had   been  repaired  by  the 
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heroic  efForts  of  Mr,  Henry  Benhoi\%  chief  tu- 
gine^,  who,  working  almost  alone  upon  it,  and 
under  fire — which  killed  a  petty  oflker  and 
:  wounded  Lieut.  Van  Koughnet — had  again  huc- 
f  cecded  in  supplying  the  little  vessel  as  with  wing^ 
of  slcani.  At  this  discovery  the  Arabs  at  the 
redoubt  raised  another  deafening  yell,  aecom- 
panied  by  a  h;nl  of  bullets  ;  but  presently  they 
were  to  b€  made  to  yell  for  a  totally  different 
.reason. 

For,  sending  the  revivified  Sqfiek  about  200 
5*ards  up  stream  so  as  to  have  ample  turning 
room,  Lord  Charles  put  about  and  darted  dowji 
again  past  the  redoubt,  raining  such  a  storin  of 
various  prc»jectiles  ijuo  its  front  embrasures  as 
precluded  the  bare  possibility  of  its  guns  being 
laid  and  fired  f>n  the  passing  ve&seL  A  few  hun- 
dred yards  further  on  the  Safkh  came  upon  the 
nuggcr  of  the  Bftrdcin  full  of  sick  and  wounded, 
under  Captain  Gascoigne,  hard  and  fast  upon  a 
rock,  on  to  which  it  had  drifted  in  its  nocturnal 
passage  down  stream.  Under  a  sharp  fire  from 
the  enemy  the  nugger  was  lightened  and  taken 
in  low,  and  a  little  further  dcjwii  Beresford  was 


It  1  ri-M  ll 


able  to  embark  Sir  Chark 
who  had  descended  tV"- 
a  zer i ha. 

At  a  quarter  to  six  u  l 
the  6th  February  the  Sa 
camp  of  the  Desert  Colunin,  Lord 
ford   being    received   with    great 
account  <jf  his  dashing  exploit^   **  wlii 
louk   on/'    said    Lieut.    I' 
brilliant  busitiess  of  the  \i\\  . 

On  the  following  evening  Sir  C 
out  for  Corti  to  ctmimunicatc  in   ' 
Wolseley  the  tragic  stor\'  o\  his  ;itL 
Khartoum  ;    but    by   this  time   the 
reached  Etigland,  and  divided  the  be 
people  between  sorrow  for  the  falc  cif  the  | 
Gc^rdon  and  admiration   \A   the  1 
had  been  mj  vainly  displayed  b\'  : 
the  expedition  to  save  him. 

How  the  other  half  of  that  exf 
fJetreral  Karle,  compi.>rted  itself  at 
Kirbekan,  and  how  the   Desert  v 
Columns  again  united  at  Corti,  u, 
subject-matter  of  a  separate  story- 
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FTER  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  1 813,  the  allied  Russo-Prussian 
forces,  retiring  before  Napoleon,  were 
to  recross  that  river,  to  evacuate 
I,  and  to  fall  back  into  Silesia.  They 
fain  defeated  with  heavy  loss  at  Bautzen 
urschen  on  the  20th  and  21st  May, 
ing  the  line  of  the  Oder.  In  one  month 
ing  and  hastily-organised  French  army 
;n  victorious  in  three  great  battles, 
several  minor  engagements  of  advanced 
At  the  same  time  Marshal  Davout  had 
Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  and  on  the  2Qth 
e  French  eagles  were  seen  everywhere 
ant  from  Hamburg  to  Breslau.  The 
and  prestige  of  French  arms,  which  had 
90  grievously  in  the  Russian  campaign, 
npletely  re-established,  and  the  coalition 
pean  Powers  which  menaced  the  French 
paralysed,  the  monarchs  in  Hight, 
in  disorder.  But  the  legions  of 
p  were  themselves  worn  out  with  con- 
fctt|  and  required  repose  to  give  them 
pia  to  consolidate.  The  position  of  the 
^kJDce  of  Sweden,  Bernadotte,  the  renc- 
IMdt  BMTshal,  was  threatening  in  Pome- 
ii|0. death  of  his  old  and  trusted  comrade, 
pjld  saddened  the  emperor ;  and  at  the 
jAf 'Austria,  till  then  neutral,  Napoleon 
1  armistice,  which  was  signed  on 


^fdBcy  of  Austria  was  opposed  to 
'Confident  in  her  strong  armaments 
Dntkm  on  the  French  right  flank, 
IfiuiaC,  if  she  cast  her  sword  into  the 
i  ntat  be  the  arbiter  of  ijuture  events. 
HiD-Phissian  coalition  had  failed  because 
seen  aorprised,  before  its  complete  de- 
nt, by  Napcdeon's  inconceivable  rapidity 
L    Even  now  the  number  of  combatants 


which  it  could  put  into  the  field  was  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  French  armies.  With  the 
additional  forces  that  could  be  raised  during  an 
armistice  and  with  130,000  men  which  Austria 
could  dispose  of,  the  numerical  odds  against  the 
French  Emperor  would  be  almost  overwhelming. 
Fully  alive  to  these  facts,  the  diplomatists  of 
Austria,  in  arranging  an  armistice  and  in  pro- 
viding that  during  its  conthiuance  a  congress 
should  be  assembled  at  Prague  to  consider  con- 
ditions of  peace,  resolved  to  insist  upon  such 
cessions  by  Napoleon  as  would  bring  the  sway 
of  France  within  normal  limits  and  restore  ti> 
other  European  nations  the  influence  of  which, 
they  had  so  long  been  deprived.  Austria,  in 
fact,  let  it  be  known  that  her  neutrality  was  at 
an  end.  that  it  was  for  her  to  decide  on  the  future 
of  Europe,  and  that  she  would  make  common 
cause  with  Russia  and  Prussia  unless  the  terms 
formulated  by  the  congress  at  Prague  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  French  f^mperor.  Hard  these 
terms  were,  including  demands  for  the  cession  of 
lllyria  and  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  the  return, 
of  the  Pope  to  Rome,  the  yielding  up  of  Poland 
to  Russia,  the  evacuation  of  Spain,  Holland,  and 
Belgium  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
even  the  proud  spirit  of  Napoleon  hesitated  for 
a  time  whether  he  should  not  accept  them.  On 
one  hand  he  had  an  immense  army  with  his  own 
unequalled  genius  to  direct  it  ;  on  the  other  he 
saw  the  advantages  and  indeed  the  necessity  of 
peace  to  France  worn  out  by  long  years  of  war. 
One  of  his  ministers,  whose  name  is  unknown » 
struck  the  note  which  gave  a  key  to  his  final 
decision,  saying,  **  Ah,  sire,  and  your  glory  I  '* 
How  could  he,  who  had  distributed  so  many 
sceptres,  descend  to  the  level  of  the  crowd  of 
kings,  conquered  or  created  by  himself?  The 
die  was  cast.  The  loth  August,  the  day  when  the 
armistice  expired,  passed  without  his  acceptance 
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of  the  proposals  made  to  him,  and  Austria,  with 
Russia  and  Prussia,  forthwith  declared  war. 

In  the  presence  of  enemies  so  formidable, 
whose  united  forces  numbered  nearly  500,000, 
Napoleon  found  it  necessary  to  remain  on  the 
defensive.  His  own  army,  including  the  Im- 
perial Guard  as  a  reserve,  did  not  much  exceed 
300,000  combatants,  and  was  distributed  from 
the  frontier  of  Bohemia,  following  the  course  of 
the  Katzbach,  to  the  Oder.  The  time  of  the 
armistice  had  been  employed  on  both  sides  in 
preparing  for  war,  in  completing,  organising, 
and  instructing  the  troops,  and  both  the  French 
and  their  allied  enemies  were  fresh  and  ready  to 
enter  on  a  new  campaign. 

The  army  of  Austria  was  the  factor  of  the 
future  which  Napoleon  had  principally  to  con- 
sider. If  it  marched  on  Dresden,  it  would  tem- 
porarily be  checked  by  the  ist  and  14th  Corps 
under  Vandamme  and  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  until  the 
emperor  could  rush  to  their  assistance.  If  it 
moved  into  Silesia,  the  whole  French  army 
would  be  gathered  to  meet  it  at  Goerlitz  or 
Buntzlau.  In  any  case,  Dresden  was  the  base  of 
Napoleon's  system,  as  the  bridges  at  Meissen  and 
at  Konigstein  enabled  the  French  to  manoeuvre 
on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe.  The  town  was  there- 
fore put  into  a  defensible  condition,  and  made 
rsecure  against  a  conp-de-main.  The  old  fortifica- 
tions were  repaired,  the  faubourgs  were  fortified 
and  covered  by  advanced  works,  field  fortifica- 
tions were  constructed  between  the  Hopfgarten, 
the  public  park,  and  the  Elbe,  and  the  park  itself 
was  made  available  for  the  occupation  of  several 
battalions. 

Shortly  before  this  lime  the  French  army  had 
suffered  a  severe  loss,  which  not  only  deprived 
it  of  the  services  of  a  singularly  able  and  ex- 
perienced oflficer,  but  also  shook  its  vioral  as 
^showing  that  entire  confidence  could  no  longer 
be  placed  in  soldiers  of  foreign  extraction,  even 
though  they  wore  the  uniform  of  a  French 
general.  General  Jomini,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  the 
chief  of  Marshal  Ney's  staff,  deserted  to  the 
allies,  taking  with  him  the  field  states  of  the 
French  army  and  complete  notes  of  the  intended 
plan  of  campaign.  Jomini  owed  everything  to 
jVlarshal  Ney,  who  had  raised  him  from  a  very 
humble  employment  to  the  high  position  which 
be  occupied.  Basely  did  this  man  betray  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  and  it  was  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  one  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
of  Russia  rewarded  his  treason  by  making  him 
his  aide-de-camp.  Even  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  so  shocked  by  seeing  Jomini  present  at  a 


dinner  given  by  Alexander  that  he  exclaimed, 
**  I  know  that  sovereigns  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  make  use  of  deserters,  but  I  cannot  conceive 
how  such  a  one  can  be  received  into  their  per- 
sonal staff  or  found  at  their  table." 

Having  thus  transferred  his  services,  and,  as 
said  before,  bringing  with  him  Napoleon's  orders 
for  the  movement  of  his  several  army  corps, 
Jomini  urged  the  allied  sovereigns  to  commence 
hostilities  two  days  earlier  than  had  been  their 
intention,  so  that  time  should  not  be  given  to 
the  French  Emperor  to  alter  his  plans.  He  is 
also  credited  with  having  given  them  the  sage 
advice  always  to  fall  upon  the  French  armies 
wherever  their  great  commander  was  not.  With 
what  fatal  effect  that  advice  was  followed  in  the 
ensuing  campaign  history  may  tell.  It  no  doubt 
inspired  the  allied  movements  in  the  campaign's 
commencement,  though  for  that  time  these 
movements  were  not  crowned  with  success. 

The  first  blow  was  struck  by  the  impatient  and 
fiery  Blucher,  who  hurled  himself  upon  the 
French  army  under  Marshal  Macdonald  in 
Silesia.  His  intention  was  to  draw  Napoleon 
himself  to  that  part  of  his  line  of  defence  and 
to  retreat  before  him,  while  the  main  Austro- 
Russian- Prussian  army  of  200,000  men,  under 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  which  had  been  concen- 
trated at  Prague,  would  then  be  able  to  attack 
Dresden  opposed  only  by  the  great  warrior's 
lieutenants. 

The  plan  was  only  partially  successful.  The 
emperor,  indeed,  met  Blucher  and  drove  him 
back,  but  he  had  divined  the  intended  movement 
of  Prince  Schwartzenberg  upon  Dresden  and 
prepared  to  return  to  the  defence  of  that  town 
by  forced  marches,  at  the  head  of  the  2nd  and 
6th  corps  of  infantry  and  the  whole  of  his  guard, 
together  with  the  ist  corps  of  cavalry'  and  the 
Polish  cavalry.  Vandamme  was  also  directed 
to  march  with  the  first  corps  of  infantry  upon 
Konigstein,  and,  restoring  the  bridge  there,  to 
threaten  the  enemy's  flank. 

The  great  allied  army  crossed  the  chain  of  the 
Erz  Gebirge  on  the  22nd  August,  and  debouched 
by  Gottlcuba,  Altenberg,  Sayda,  and  Marienberg. 
The  only  French  troops  then  in  front  of  them 
were  the  14th  corps,  20,000  strong,  commanded 
by  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  which  occupied  the  environs 
of  Pirna,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Dresden- 
Weak  as  this  force  was,  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  most  able  captains  who  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  many  previous  years  of  war. 
Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  of  tall  and  dignified  figure, 
sparing  of  speech,   but  when    he   spoke  clear, 
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?,  and  trenchant,  had  a  calm  and  method- 
nd.  War  was  for  him  an  art  to  be  loved, 
>nstant]y  studying  it,  he  aimed  to  carr>-  it 
ely  by  rule.  He  calculated  military  issues 
ily  by  the  place,  the  circumstances,  and 
imbers  engaged,  but  by  the  character  of 
2niy  opposed  to  him  and  that  of  the  chiefs 
Idiers  whom  he  commanded.     He  knew 

how  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  subor- 
,  to  mould  them  to  his  purpose,  to  inspire 
rith  pride  in  themselves,  and,  in  the  midst 

greatest  perils  and  privations,  to  raise 
3urage  to  the  level  of  his  own.  He  sought 
but  it  must  be  gained  by  following  prin- 
otherwise  for  him  it  lost  its  value.  He 
ed  to  succeed  by  prudently-calculated  and 
combined  manoeuvres,  leaving  as  little  as 
e  to  chance  ;  and  he  was  often  known,  by 
:rateg}',  to  turn  a  stubborn  and  prolonged 
ive  into  an  offensive,  unforeseen  and  vic- 
L  This  great  soldier  had  the  fault  that 
not  show  all  his  value  except  in  a  position 
rate  command.  Independent  by  elevation 
iracter  as  well  as  by  pride  in  his  own 
s,  he  ill  brooked  an  equal  and  still  less  a 
>r.  Caring  not  to  share  his  glor}-  with  any- 
e  but  coldly  seconded  his  chiefs,  and  gave 
equals  the  smallest  measure  of  support. 
1  as  he  was,  no  better  man  could  have 
bund  to  carr)'  out  the  task  which  now  fell 
1.      He   knew   that   the   emperor   would 

to  secure  Dresden,  but  that  time  was 
all  things  necessar}*.     With  a  weak  corps 

00  men  he  had  to  check  the  overwhelm- 
asses  of  the  allies  till  an  adequate  force 
)e  present  to  give  them  battle.     No  finer 

1  display  could  be  possible  than  his  gradual 
awal  to  the  defences  of  Dresden,  inflicting 
loss  on  his  enemy  during  three  days  of 
g,  and  then  placing  his  troops  behind  the 
which  had  been  already  prepared.  Ad- 
e  as  his  dispositions  were,  however,  and 
t  as  was  his  leadership,  he  owed  much  of 
x:ess  to  the  delays  of  Prince  Schwartzen. 
rho,  proverbially  slow  and  cautious  in  the 
ould  not  risk,  even  against  a  feeble  enemy, 
attack  on  Dresden  till  the  corps  of  General 
I  had  come  into  line.  If  the  Austrian 
tnder-in-chief  had  nerved  himself  to  use 
le  crushing  forces  already  under  his  hand, 
ht  have  cut  the  French  line  of  communi- 

and  secured  the  passage  of  the  p:ibe 
Napoleon   appeared   on   the   scene  with 

n  drawn  from  Silesia. 

he  morning  of  the  26th  August  the  situa- 


tion was  this — Marshal  St.  Cyr  with  his  corps 
was  holding  the  field-works  which  protected 
Dresden,  while  the  great  allied  army,  still  hesi- 
tating to  make  a  determined  attack,  occupied  in 
strength  the  heights  of  Zschernitz  and  Strehlen 
to  the  south  of  the  town,  while  at  the  same  time 
spreading  themselves  out  towards  both  flanks. 

Napoleon  was  hastening  towards  the  threatened 
town  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which  were  to 
secure  its  defence.  Even  then  an  attack  in  force 
by  the  allies  would  have  been  successful,  and  in 
the  race  for  the  possession  of  the  important  posi- 
tion they  might  have  outstripped  the  succours 
which  were  toiling  breathlessly  to  the  critical 
point.  But  still  Sch wart zen berg  delayed  to  grasp 
the  prey  which  was  really  in  his  power  ;  still  the 
columns  of  his  army  stood  inactive.  The  oppor- 
tunity slipped  away,  not  again  to  return.  At 
nine  in  the  morning  the  French  Emperor  arrived 
on  the  outskirts  of  Dresden.  He  paused  for  a 
moment  to  inspect  the  batter}'  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  flank  the 
left  of  the  French  position,  and  ordered  that  it 
was  to  be  strengthened  by  the  first  pieces  of 
artiller\*  which  should  arrive.  Then  he  pressed 
on  to  the  front  of  St.  Cyr's  line,  and  by  twelve 
o'clock  he  had  mastered  all  the  details  of  the 
situation.  His  presence  produced  a  magical 
effect  upon  the  sorely  harassed  14th  corps,  and 
everywhere  shouts  of  **Vive  I'Empereur"  gave 
voice  to  the  renewed  confidence  of  the  soldiers, 
who  felt  that  they  were  no  longer  called  upon  tc 
struggle  against  hopeless  odds. 

An  hour  or  two  after  mid-day  Prince  Sch  wart- 
zen  berg  at  last  resolved  that  he  would  no  longer 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  General  Klenau's  corps, 
but  would  move  forward  to  the  attack.  Three 
cannon  shots  gave  the  signal,  and  at  once  six 
columns,  each  covered  by  the  fire  of  fifty  guns, 
threw  themselves  against  the  entrenchments  01 
Dresden.  The  combined  discharge  from  such  a 
formidable  artillery  was  crushing  in  its  effect, 
and,  making  the  outworks  untenable,  gave  for  a 
time  an  easy  success  to  the  infant r\'  columns. 
General  Colloredo  carried  the  main  redoubt  in  the 
centre  of  the  French  line:  General  Kleist  obliged 
the  tn)ops  who  had  occupied  the  park  to  fall  back 
upon  the  faubourg  ;  and  the  corps  of  General 
Wittgenstein  debouched  near  the  Elbe,  threaten- 
ing to  turn  the  left  of  the  French  position.  The 
whole  of  the  reserves  of  the  14th  corps  were 
now  engaged,  and  the  shot  and  shell  of  the 
attack  were  falling  in  the  streets  of  Dresden.  A 
few  short  hours  earlier  such  an  assault  so  de- 
livered must  have  driven  St.  Cyr  into  ho^Vs^ 
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retreat,  but  now  it  was  too  late.  Even  while 
the  allied  armies  were  making  their  efTort^  un- 
knoHit  to  them  masses  of  French  soldiers  were 
entering  the  town  ^md  forming  for  hattlc.  The 
Old  and  Young  Guard  were  both  there,  the  in- 
fantry divisiion  of  General  Teste,  the  cavalrv'  of 
Latour-MaubtJurg  had  moved  to  the  extreme 
right,  and  a  numerous  artillery'  was  ready  to 
come  into  action.  Napoleon,  whc»  had  been 
watching  the  progresii  of  events,  judged  that 
the  time  had  come  to  show  the  hidden  strength 
upon  which  the  allies  had  unwillingly  closed. 
The  Krejich  centre  WMs  i^ecured  by  the  c»ld  forti- 


of  the  sorties,  which  now  i 
of  the  city.     They  were  d: ,  . 
doubts  %vhich  they  had  taken  ^ 
and  iii  their  retreat  to  the  h« 
had  ckccupicd   on  tbe  past   iii;; 
heavy   loss    Jrom    the    charging    ujt 
Latour-Maubourg*     In  the  figh***- 
day  Prince   Schwart/cTibcrg^    > 
foot   of  ground,  had  lo%t  5,oo< 
wounded,    and    nearly  3,000 
ended  a  glorious  day  (or  Frani 
glory  for  a  time  Jiung  on  I 
has  been  seeti,  Marsh :d  St.  < 
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cations  of  the  town,  so  he  was  at  liberty  hj 
isregard  that  point  and  operate  against  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy.  Two  divisions  of  the 
Guard,  under  Marshal  Ney,  were  sent  to  the 
right,  while  two  others,  under  Marshal  Mortier, 
were  directed  to  the  left,  where  also  were  Teste's 
division  and  I^lour-Maubi>urg's  cavalr\\  The 
allies  were  surging  up  to  the  old  walls,  driving 
the  [4th  c<jrps,  still  sternly  fighting,  before  them. 
No  thought  had  they  but  to  sweep  victorious 
over  the  frail  battlements  into  Dresden,  and, 
aihouting  '*To  Paris  I"  as  their  war-cr)%  their  order 
was  relaxed  in  the  expectation  that  no  further 
rcMstance  would  be  met.  Suddenly  Uie  gates 
opened  and  the  '-lately  battalions  of  the  Guard 
appeared  in  battle  array*  It  wa»  like  iheappari- 
lion  of  Medusa's  head.  Stiiriled  into  Midden 
discomhturCf  the  aUic^  fell  back  before  the  charge 


made  tiicir  i;t'^i  eii^iL  an* 
t ridge  before  the  Impel ial 
assistance. 

During  the  night  the  light  in*^*"** 
Metsko,  forming  the  advanced  l 
corps,  joined  Sch^  '  !<| 

the   left   the  vast 
army.      His   right    rested   an   the   Wbe 
Dresden,  and  he  intendeil  Klenau's  ein 
tbe  gap  between  his  lelt  and  the  Rlh<?  I 
town.     But  Klenau's  march  ^^\\ 
the  state  of  the  roads  ;  the  p 
should  haves  occupied  was  insij 
MetJJko,  and  tlic  Jett      '     ' 
cally  r/i  ftttr*    The  Ft 
accession  of  strength,  ior  the  <. 
Marmoni  and  Victor,  with  Nai*  -  . 
had  followed  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  wt 
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^apoleociV  dbposition.     The  night  of  the 
;  waifc  most  trying  to  both  armies.     The  rain 
.   and    both    French    and    allies 
iiiud   and  water.     A  pcjrtion    of 
icT   were  certainly   able   tu   find  some 
ill  the  city,  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
such  resource.     How  often  has  it  hap- 


overcast.  No  single  gleam  of  Bunbhine  cheered 
or  warmed  the  chilled  and  famished  soldiery 
who  rose  from  their  flmided  resting-places.  The 
allied  army  occupied  a  strong  positifui  on  the 
heights  surrounding  Dresden,  while  the  French 
occupied  the  plain  immediately  outside  the  town. 
So    completely   were    the   troops   of   Napoleon 


'  BOin    FRRNCH    AND    ALLIES     ltlVOUACKBt>    IN    MUD    AND    WATER. 


:hc  eve  of  a  great  conflict,  the 

I   to  take  part  in  it,  and  whose  en- 

:  anil  courage  are  to  be  tried  to  the  utter- 

VK  been  exposed  to  every  hardship  which 

luce   ihdr    stamina    and    depress    their 

h  :  the  great  deeds  recorded  in 

,  hcv   ,,     "ur  admiration  of  the  heroes 

farmed  them  b  Increased  by  the  know- 
'  '  whose 

nomiug   qI  the   27th   broke  duU    and 


exposed  to  view,  that  Schwartzenberg  could  not 
f^til  to  know  how  great  was  the  advantage  in 
numbers  which  the  allies  still  possessed.  Thus 
were  the  French  marshalled  :  on  the  extreme 
left  were  two  divisicms  of  the  Yc»ung  Guard 
under  Mortier,  supported  by  Nansouty*s  cavalrj'j 
next  to  them  wbs  the  14th  corps  under  St.  Cvt  ; 
in  the  centre  was  the  emperor  with  the  infnntry 
and  cax-alr)*  of  the  Old  Guard,  two  divisions  af 
the  Young  Guard  under  Ney ,  and  the  t^th  corps 
under  Alarmont  ;  towards  the  riglii  was  Victor 
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with  the  2nd  corps  ;  and  on  the  open  ground  on 
the  extreme  right  was  massed  all  the  remaining 
cavalry  under  Murat,  the  King  of  Naples.  Murat 
had  only  joined  the  army  on  the  17th  August. 
For  some  months  after  he  had  suddenly  given 
up  the  command  of  the  shattered  Grand  Army 
during  the  retreat  from  Russia,  he  had  been  in 
disgrace  with  his  great  brother-in-law,  and  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  English  with  the  view  of  saving  his 
crown  of  Naples  if  Napoleon's  star  had  for  ever 
set  in  the  Russian  snows.  When  the  new  French 
army  was,  however,  organised  and  about  to  take 
the  field,  Napoleon  sent  Murat  a  message  of  for- 
giveness and  a  pressing  invitation  again  to  serve 
as  a  soldier  of  France.  Whether  the  emperor 
did  this  in  order  to  withdraw  the  King  of  Naples 
from  the  intrigues  into  which  he  had  so  unfor- 
tunately entered,  or  in  order  to  give  to  his 
cavalrj^  a  chief  worthy  to  lead  them  in  battle, 
can  never  be  known.  Probably  both  motives 
influenced  the  invitation,  which  Murat  accepted, 
again  to  prove  himself  the  leading  paladin  of 
French  chivalr\',  the  most  formidable  cavalry' 
officer  who  ever  sat  in  a  saddle. 

The  allied  army  was  deployed,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  a  great  semi-circle,  having  its  centre  on 
the  heights  of  Zschernitz  and  Strehlen,  with  its 
right  under  Wittgenstein  resting  on  the  Elbe. 
Its  left  was,  however,  not  complete,  and  only  a 
part  of  General  Ginlay's  corps,  with  the  divisions 
of  Lichtenstein  and  Metsko,  was  pushed  across 
the  deep  ravine  formed  by  the  river  Weisseritz. 
If  Klenau's  corps  had  arrived,  the  left  would 
have  rested  on  the  ?"lbe,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  want  of  natural  strength  in  any  part  of 
the  position.  In  the  general  arrangement  the 
Kusso-Prussian  armies  were  on  the  right  and  the 
Austrians  on  the  left. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
Napoleon  was  himself  at  the  outposts  of  his 
army  reconnoitring  the  dispositions  of  Schwart- 
zenberg.  His  keen  glance  soon  detected  the 
weakness  of  his  enemy's  left,  and,  anxious  that 
the  Austrian  general  should  not  have  time  to 
repair  the  fault  which  had  been  committed,  he 
gave  the  order  for  the  skirmishers  and  the  artil- 
lery to  commence  the  action  all  along  the  line. 
He  resolved  that  he  would  seize  the  advantage 
of  being  the  attacker — an  advantage  which, 
besides  being  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  a 
French  army,  gave  him  the  initiative  in  select- 
ing the  scenes  of  bitterest  combat.  As  on  the 
previous  day  his  most  important  movements 
were  against  the  allied  flanks.     Marshal  Mortier, 


with  his  divisions  of  the  Young  Guai 
directed  against  Wittgenstein,  while  Mu 
his  cavalry',  with  the  assistance  of  I 
Victor's  corps,  were  to  fall  upon  and  roll 
Austrians  on  their  weakly-held  left.  H 
self,  in  the  centre,  intended  to  maintain  i 
fire  from  his  artillery  and  light  troops  s< 
engage  the  enemy's  attention  and  cause  t 
anticipate  other  attacks  from  new  direct ic 

One  of  the  first  shots  fired  in  the  rr 
inflicted  a  serious  loss  on  the  allies,  sha 
both  legs  of  General  Moreau,  who  was 
near  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia.  \ 
who  had  been  one  of  the  most  illu 
generals  of  France,  had  been  in  exile  foi 
years,  having  fled  from  his  native  land,  sus 
of  complicity  in  schemes  against  Nap 
power.  Within  the  last  few  days  he  had 
service  with  the  enemies  of  his  country-,  ai 
now  aiding  them  with  his  great  military  t 
It  is  yet  uncertain  how  far  Moreau  was  desc 
an  exile,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  th 
victor  of  Hohenlinden  threw  a  dark  clou 
the  end  of  his  life,  whose  beginning  had  \ 
glorious,  by  appearing  in  arms  against 
and  advising  her  foes  how  best  they  migl 
quer  her  sons.  He  was  removed  from  th 
in  a  litter,  and  both  his  legs  were  amp 
Four  days  later  he  died  in  the  house  of  a 
cure,  cursing  himself  for  his  conduct  and 
''  To  think  that  I — I,  Moreau — should 
the  midst  of  the  enemies  of  France,  strucl 
by  a  shot  from  a  French  cannon  I  "  A 
story,  told  of  the  manner  in  which  the  d 
this  celebrated  man  became  known  to  Nap 
army,  may  be  mentioned  here.  On  the  e 
of  the  27th  a  French  hussar  found,  aft 
battle,  a  magnificent  Danish  hound 
seemed  to  be  searching  for  a  lost  niaste 
the  hound's  neck  was  a  collar  with  t 
scripticni  ''I  belong  to  General  Moreau." 
led  to  inquiries  being  made,  when  it  wa^ 
tained  from  people  who  had  seen  the  eve 
Moreau  had  indeed  been  mortally  wound 
stone  now  marks  the  place,  bearing  the 
*'  //i?r  fie  I  dcr  held  Moreau  "  (Here  U 
hero  Moreau). 

To  return  to  the  battle,  it  was  never  in 
by  Napoleon  that  the  combat  in  which  ? 
engaged  should  have  more  importanct 
attached  to  the  object  of  keeping  the 
employed  and  uneasy.  That  marshal  th 
did  no  more  than  take  one  village  and, 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  dispute  the  pos 
of  another  with  the  Russians.     The  rea 
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made  on  the  French  right  by  Murat 
Df,  who  were  to  crush  the  allied  left 
issible,  cut  off  Schwartzenberg's  line  of 
y  the  Freyberg  road,  throwing  him 
:he  almost  impassable  mountain  tracks 
id  to  Toplitz  by  Dippoldiswalde  and 
r.  This  manoeuvre  would  be  seconded 
mme  with  the  1st  corps,  who,  having 
>  days  previously  ordered  to  pass  the 
Konigstein,  was  now  pushing  before 
era!  Ostermann,   the  guardian   of  the 

and  Victor,  unlike  some  of  the  great 
aders  on  other  occasions,  acted  without 
>f  each  other,  and  gave  that  mutual 
ivhich    doubles    the   tactical  value  of 

infantry  and  cavalry'.  While  Murat, 
•ur-Maubourg's  horsemen,  made  a  long 
gain  the  flank  of  the  Austrians,  Victor 
rect  attack  on  their  front  and  secured 
eritz  ravine,  thus  cutting  them  off  from 
body  of  their  army.  Then  were  the 
squares  victims  to  the  brilliant  cavalry 
f  urat  led  the  charges  which  he  com- 
ith  all  the  impetuosity  and  determina- 
1  had  marked  him  in  so  many  battles 
y  lands.  Never  had  he  directed  more 
his  **  whirlwinds  of  cavalry/ ■  The 
5,  familiarly  known  in  the  French  army 
ros  freres^^  reaped  most  of  the  day's 
md  scattered  the  most  solid  formations 

path.  Lichtenstein's  division  was 
ck  into  the  ravine  by  the  squadrons 
^soulle ;  the  Austrian  cavalry,  which 
it  rove  to  support  Metsko's  division, 
hrown  by  the  dragoons  of  Doumerc, 
t    himself,  charging  Metsko's  division, 

to  lay  down  its  arms.  All  these 
ts  lasted  from  ten  in  the  morning 
Rarely  has  cavalry  ever  produced  such 
on  a  battlefield.  Rarely  have  cavalry 
itry  worked  together  with  greater 
•  a  common  end.     As  Murat  said  in  his 

the  emperor,  "the  cavalry  covered 
h  glory,  rending  sword   in   hand   the 

troops  opposed  to  it,  in  spite  of  a  most 
resistance.  The  infantry  charged  the 
th  the  bayonet,  and  the  generals  well 
in    these  difficult    attacks    the    inex- 

bravciy  of  their  young  troops.-*  In 
y  hours  of  the  day  Murat  took  6,000 
ind  thirty  pieces  of  artillery*,  besides  in- 
I  the  enemy  a  loss  of  4,000  or  5,000 
1  wounded.  There  was  one  circum- 
ich   undoubtedly  gave  a  considerable 


a'ivantage  to  cavalry  in  the  battle  of  Dresden. 
At  that  period  all  soldiers  were  armed  with  flint- 
lock muskets,  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
discharge  if  the  powder  in  the  pan  became  at  all 
damp.  As  we  have  seen,  there  had  been  a  con- 
tinuous downpour  of  rain  on  the  night  previous 
to  the  battle,  and,  on  the  27th  August  itself,  the 
driving  storm  never  ceased.  The  firearms  of  the 
Austrian  infantry  were,  therefore,  nearly  useless,j 
and  the  cavalry  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them 
in  charging  up  to  their  formation.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  an  incident  of  the  day  is  recorded- 
A  body  of  Cuirassiers,  commanded  by  General 
Bourdesoulle,  found  itself  in  front  of  a  brigade 
of  Austrian  infantry  formed  in  square,  and  sum- 
moned them  to  surrender.  The  enemy's  general 
having  scornfully  refused,  Bourdesoulle  rode  to 
the  front,  and  called  out  that  he  knew  that  none 
of  the  muskets  could  be  fired.  The  Austrian 
replied  that  his  men  would  defend  themselves 
with  the  bayonet  and  that  with  the  greater 
advantage  because  the  French  cavalry,  whose 
horses  were  struggling  up  to  their  hocks  in  mud, 
could  not  possibly  deliver  a  charge  with  sufficient 
pace  to  make  it  effective. 

*'  I  will  destroy  your  square  with  my  artillery.'* 

*'  But  you  have  not  any,  for  it  is  stuck  in  the 
mud." 

**  Well,  if  I  show  you  the  guns,  now  in  rear  of 
my  leading  squadrons,  will  you  surrender  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  must,  for  I  will  then  have  no 
means  of  defence  left  to  me." 

Bourdesoulle  ordered  the  advance  of  a  battery 
of  six  guns  to  a  distance  of  thirty  paces  from  the 
square.  When  the  Austrian  general  saw  the 
guns  each  with  an  artilleryman  standing  by  it, 
portfire  in  hand,  ready  for  action,  he,  perforce, 
surrendered  at  dibcretion. 

Artiller}',  indeed,  took  a  principal  r^tlc  on 
both  sides  during  the  whole  of  the  27th,  and 
more  markedly  the  French  batteries,  which  were 
at  all  times  able  to  accompany  the  other  troops 
and  to  come  into  position  wherever  required. 
The  foresight  of  Napoleon  had  specially  pro- 
vided for  the  difficulty  to  be  expected  in  crossing 
ground  soaked  and  heavy  with  wet,  by  doubling 
all  the  gun-teams,  and  for  this  purpose  he  had 
made  use  of  the  horses  belonging  to  the  trans- 
port waggons,  which  were  for  the  time  in  safety 
within  the  walls  of  Dresden. 

learning  the  complete  success  of  Murat's 
action  on  his  right  and  that  Mortier  was  surely, 
if  slowly,  thrusting  back  Wittgenstein  on  his 
left,  Napoleon  began  to  press  the  centre  of  the 
allies.     Columns  of  attack  were  formed  by  tVve. 
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14th  corps,  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard  were 
pushed  forward  in  threatening  manoeuvre,  and 
the  heavy  cannonade  from  every  available  gun 
was  redoubled.  Ney,  with  the  whole  of  the 
Guard,  strengthened  Mortier^s  forward  move- 
ment. Above  all,  the  emperor  threw  himself 
with  his  Guard  into  the  battle,  exciting  every 
soldier  by  his  personal  presence  and  stimulating 
their  valour  by  the  electric  vigour  of  his  purpose. 
Superior  as  the  allies  still  were  in  numbers  to 
the  French  army,  they  were  everj-where  worsted. 


from  his  first  blows,  and  now  the  whole  French 
army  was  directed  to  complete  its  victory,  of 
which  the  first  results  were  the  enemy's  loss  of 
20,000  killed  and  wounded,  10,000  prisoners  with 
200  pieces  of  artillery,  and  caissons  and  several 
standards.  Schwartzenberg  was  retiring  on 
Toplitz  by  all  the  tracks  and  footpaths  through 
the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  thither  the  de- 
feated army  was  to  be  followed,  there  the  last 
annihilating  blow  was  to  be  struck.  Vandamme, 
from  his  position  near  Pirna,  was  now  to  lead 


Schwartzenberg  saw  his  left  crushed,  his  centre 
demoralised  and  barely  holding  its  ground,  his 
right  rapidly  giving  way.  Murat  had  cut  his 
line  of  retreat  by  the  Freiberg  road,  and  Van- 
damme, with  the  1st  corps,  was  on  the  route  by 
Pirna.  Napoleon's  strategy  had  been  completely 
successful,  and  there  were  no  roads  open  to  the 
allied  army  but  those  through  the  mountains 
towards  Toplitz.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
Austrian  general  began  his  retiring  movement, 
and  soon  Napoleon  saw  the  great  host  which 
had  threatened  so  much,  melting  away  before 
him  defeated  and  disheartened. 

After  his  successes  before  two  o*clock,  Murat, 
stili  supported  by  Victor,  had  followed  them  up 
by  pressing  in  pursuit  of  those  who  had  escaped 


the  pursuit.  Ney,  Mortier,  the  whole  of  the 
Guard  were,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  march- 
ing to  support  him,  while  St.  C)t  and  Marmont 
were  to  join  him  by  other  routes.  The  fortune 
of  the  campaign,  even  the  final  event  of  the 
war,  the  empire  of  Europe,  were  to  be  decided 
at  Toplitz.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  to  press 
forward  and,  having  united  the  various  corps,  to 
strike  one  last  blow.  At  mid-day  on  the  28th 
all  were  i  1  movement.  Immediately  after^vards 
there  was  a  general  halt.  Vandamme  alone, 
who  was  acting  independently,  continued  his 
march,  alas  !  now  unsupported.  At  this  decisive 
moment,  when  all  depended  on  his  personal 
supervision  and  impulse,  the  health  of  the  em- 
peror  broke  down.    Whether  it  was  the   long 
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IN  the  spring  of  1865,  after  four  years  of 
bitter  and  bloody  civil  war,  the  Great 
Rebellion  was  approaching  its  end.  With 
the  simultaneous  defeats  of  Gettysburg 
and  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1863,  the  Confederacy  had  lost  its  chance 
of  independence  ;  yet,  such  was  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  rebels,  nearly  two  years  more  of 
battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  were  to 
elapse  before  the  closing  scene  at  Appomattox 
Court-house.  During  the  memorable  **  cam- 
paign of  the  Wilderness  "  from  the  beginning 
of  May,  1864,  to  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
vestment of  Petersburg  in  the  third  week  of 
June  of  the  sam;i  year.  Grant's  losses  had  ex- 
ceeded 40,000  men,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  almost  continuous  slaughter  of  that  awfully 
bloody  period  had  told  on  the  nerves  of  his 
soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  But  for 
the  resultant  deficiency  of  ardour  and  an  unfor- 
tunate miscarriage  of  orders,  it  is  all  but  certain 
that  Petersburg  could  have  been  carried  with  no 
delay  and  without  serious  loss.  But  the  oppor- 
tunity passed  away.  The  defences  of  Petersburg 
were  continually  being  strengthened,  and  for 
ten  months  the  Armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
James  lay  about  Petersburg  without  gaining  that 
city  and  the  lines  which  were  the  complement  of 
the  defences  of  Petersburg  and  of  Richmond.  The 
delay  was  tedious,  but  the  troops  of  the  invest- 
ment during  the  rigours  of  winter  were  com- 
fortably hutted,  fully  supplied  with  warm  clothing, 
and  fed  with  unexampled  profusion  and  punc- 
tuality. Lee's  army,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
gradually  wasting  away  under  unsupportable 
privations.  His  gallant  men  were  in  rags,  worn 
with  constant  duty,  attenuated  by  poor  and 
scantv  food,  suffering  from  scurvy  and  other 
maladies,  their  spirit  weakened  by  the  certainty 
of  ultimate  inevitable  defeat.  The  discrepancy 
of  strength  between  the  two  armies  was  immense. 


Grant's  effective  at  the  beginninj 
campaign  in  the  end  of  March,  i^ 
to  close  on  125,000  men  with  3' 
February  20th,  the  date  of  the  last 
strength  of  Lee's  army,  his  total 
55,000  men,  but  between  that 
abandonment  of  Petersburg  and 
the  evening  of  April  2nd  the  re 
been  undergoing  much  demoraiisati 
ing  depletion  by  wholesale  desert ior 
to  the  Confederate  estimate,  Lee's 
strength  from  Petersburg  did  not 
men. 

As  the  spring  of  1865  opened  it 
more  apparent  that  the  catastrophe^ 
and  that  a  forced  evacuation  of  th 
cities  was  near  at  hand.  To  this  da 
be  traced  the  vast  circuit  of  the  for 
counter-fortifications  round  Peten 
ing  from  the  James  River  at  Cit 
distance  to  the  south-west  of  more 
thirty  miles.  Grant  was  strong  en 
immense  force  fully  to  man  ever 
triple  and,  in  many  places,  quadi 
entrenchments,  and  still  have  troop 
the  active  offensive.  But  it  was 
with  Lee's  scanty  troops,  who  ha 
entrenchment  with  entrenchment, 
weak  to  hold  continuous  lines,  had 
almost  without  cessation  from  or 
point  to  another,  one  poor,  brave,  r; 
wretch  called  on  to  do  the  duty  of 
well-fed  men. 

Grant,  in  the  campaign  of  tin 
had  suffered  an  experience  so  b 
hands  of  Lee,  that  before  Pet 
withstanding  his  overwhelming  s 
strength,  he  preferred  the  tediou: 
passiveness  of  a  long  siege  to  ad^ 
doubtful  issue  of  a  strenuous  and  n 
in  force.     Lee,  he  realicjd,  was  sea 
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surrender  as  the  result  of  a  blockade, 
either  fight  to  keep  open  his  routes  of 
or  quit  Petersburg  and  Richmond 
and  break  out  into  the  open.  In  the 
u"ch  there  remained  open  to  the  Con- 
imy  but  two  avenues  of  supply,  the 
and  the  Dansville  railroads.  Those 
i  so  important  to  Lee's  very  existence 
emained  in  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
ch  vital  importance  to  him  even  in 
treat,  that  naturally  he  would  make 
uous  efforts  to  defend  the  possession 
But  if  he  were  to  detach  a  portion  of 
force  on  that  errand,  there  was  the 
in  protecting  his  extended  right  he 
aken  his  centre,  on  which  point  an 
the  part  of  the  Federal  force  would 
most  certain  to  be  successful  ;  and,  as 
»f  fact,  Grant  had  assigned  his  several 
make  that  assault  when  the  proper 
d  arrive. 

:h  29th  Grant  moved  out  with  all  the 
irmy  after  leaving  sufficient  force  to 
nes  about  Petersburg.  Sheridan,  with 
5cent  corps  of  cavalrj',  9,000  strong, 
ched  to  Dinwiddie  Court-house  away 
ith-west,  with  instructions  to  move 
place  by  the  road  leading  north-west 
rks,  thus  menacing  the  right  of  Lee's 
int  reinforced  Sheridan  with  Mac- 
valr^'  division  and  the  5th  Corps,  com- 
r  General  Warren.  The  latter  officer 
7  in  his  movements  on  the  afternoon 
I  St  that  the  ardent  and  impetuous 
elieved  him  from  duty  and  gave  the 
>fthe  5th  Corps  to  General  Griffin.  On 
the  Confederate  General  Pickett,  with 
o  infantry  and  2,000  cavalr}-,  lay  en- 
ong  the  White  Oak  road,  looking  south- 
out  a  mile  on  either  side  of  Five  Forks, 
his  centre  and  where  his  artillery  was. 
J  middle  of  the  afternoon  Sheridan 
ip  to  the  point  whence  to  make  his 
assault  on  Pickett's  position.  The 
ick  he  assigned  to  his  own  second-in- 
General  Merritt  ;  he  himself  led  the 
to  the  attack  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
e  position.  A  momentary  panic  oc- 
Ayres's  division  during  its  advance 
[ic  thick  woodland.  Sheridan  rallied 
ig  troops,  encouraging  Ayres's  offictTS 
by  his  fiery  enthusiasm,  his  reckless 
>f  danger,  and  his  evident  entire  belief 
He  brought  order  out  of  confusion 
igneCk   eacample,   turned    about    the 


panic-stricken  regiments,  and  brought  their  faces 
to  the  foe  again.  Then,  when  the  line  was 
steadied  and  was  moving  forward  to  the  attack, 
he  took  his  standard  in  his  hand,  and  where  the 
fighting  was  hottest  led  on  the  line,  his  famous 
black  charger  "  Rienzi  '*  plunging  wildly  under 
him — mad  with  the  excitement  of  the  roaring 
musketry,  the  hissing  of  the  leaden  shower,  and 
the  crashing  of  the  troops  through  the  woods. 
Balls  riddled  the  flag,  and  the  sergeant  who  had 
been  carrying  it  was  killed  ;  but  Sheridan  seemed 
to  have  a  charmed  life.  His  dismounted  cavalry- 
and  the  sth  Corps  went  over  the  Confederate 
parapet  almost  simultaneously.  At  Pickett's 
centre,  while  the  Confederate  guns  were  emitting 
fierce  blasts  of  canister,  the  Federals  were  swarm- 
ing in  like  bees.  Pickett  afterwards  told  how, 
while  he  was  tr>'ing  to  hold  his  own  in  the  batter}-, 
a  Yankee  cavalryman,  astride  of  a  mule,  jumped 
over  the  works  and  ordered  him  to  surrender 
and  be  damned  to  him,  and  how  he  (Pickett) 
was  almost  surrounded  before  he  could  gallop 
away.  With  him  rushed  off  the  remnants  of 
his  force,  followed  at  ftiU  speed  for  several  miles 
by  the  fierj'  Crawford  and  the  bloodthirsty  Custer 
to  the  further  side  of  the  Southside  railroad. 

The  Confederate  troops  at  Five  Forks  consisted 
of  Lee's  two  best  divisions,  and  they  fought 
stoutly  ;  but  nearly  6,000  of  them  were  captured, 
and  their  losses  on  the  field  were  heavy.  They 
lost  all  their  artillerj',  train,  and  ambulances,  and 
the  fugitives,  losing  their  moral,  threw  away 
their  arms.  Grant's  object  was  to  break  up  and 
wreck  this  isolated  moiety  of  Lee's  army,  and  to 
drive  away  to  the  westward  such  portion  of  it  as 
had  escaped  ;  and  that  this  was  accomplished  so 
thoroughly  was  owing  to  Sheridan's  skill  and 
zeal.  Untrammelled  by  orders,  he  recognised  a 
great  opportunity,  planned  and  fought  a  great 
battle  with  intelligence,  energ}-,  and  gallantr\-, 
and  won  a  victory  which  had  no  equal  in  the 
war  for  completeness  and  productiveness  of 
momentous  events. 

About  Q  p.m.  Sheridan  desisted  from  further 
pursuit.  He  left  his  cavalr}'  west  of  Five  Forks, 
but  the  5th  Corps  he  brought  back  to  the  south- 
west of  Petersburg  and  facing  toward  the  town. 
On  learning  the  result  of  Five  Forks,  Grant 
ordered  the  assault  of  Petersburg  by  the  6th  and 
qth  Corps  to  be  made  at  4  a.m.  of  the  2nd. 
Then  Wright  and  Parke  advanced  under  heavy 
fire,  cleared  the  parapets,  and  threw  themselves 
inside  the  enemy' s  line.  Parke  could  advance 
no  further,  but  Wright  swept  everything  before 
him  up  to  the  inner  defetvces  \mrcvt^v?xA'^  ^>«- 
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rounding  the  city.  On  reaching  Hatcher's  Run, 
the  6th  Corps  faced  about  and  moved  towards 
Petersburg.  The  Southside  railroad  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Federals,  and  the 
broken  Confederate  troops  who  had  been  in  that 
vicinity  fell  back  towards  Petersburg,  followed 
by  the  commands  of  Generals  Wright  and  Ord. 
They  had  to  pause  in  front  of  some  advanced 
works  closing  upon  the  Appomattox  river  west 
of  Petersburg.  The  most  important  of  those 
were  Forts  Gregg  and  Whitworth.  Both  were 
exceptionally  strong.  Fort  Gregg  was  enclosed 
at  the  rear  with  a  ditch,  ten  feet  deep  and  as 
many  wide,  and  the  parapet  was  of  correspond- 
ing height  and  thickness.  Fort  Whitworth  was 
of  similar  dimensions,  but  open  at   the  gorge. 


The  President  and  the  members  of  t 
Government  left  Richmond  by  train  1 
afternoon  on  their  way  for  Dansville. 

Lee's  headquarters  having  been  att 
hostile  infantry,  were  removed  within 
terior  lines  of  defence,  where  he  wa. 
with  shouts  of  welcome  by  his  ragged 
daunted  soldiers.  Orders  were  given 
the  position,  if  possible,  until  night.  . 
Lee  gave  the  final  orders  for  a  retres 
began  at  8  o'clock.  Grant  had  not 
his  attack,  and  time  was  thus  given  for  i 
federate  troops  to  complete  their  pre| 
for  departure.  The  artillery  preceded 
fantry,  the  waggon  trains  using  the  i 
which   no  troops  were  marching.    Al 


The  20O  lnfantr\'men  in  Fort  Gregg  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  and  although  assailed  by 
a  whole  division,  it  was  not  until  (jibbon's  men 
had  succeeded  in  climbing  upon  the  parapet 
under  a  murderous  fire  that  the  place  was  finally 
taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Fifty-five 
brave  dead  Confederate  soldiers  were  found  in- 
side the  fort,  while  the  Federal  loss  in  carrj-ing 
it  amounted  to  ten  officers  and  ii2  men  killed 
and  twenty-seven  officers  and  565  men  wounded. 
On  the  morning  of  April  2nd  General  Lee 
sent  to  the  Government  authorities  in  Richmond, 
informing  them  of  the  disastrous  situation  of 
affairs  and  of  the  necessity  of  his  evacuating 
Petersburg  that  same  night.  President  Davis 
was  in  church  when  he  received  Lee's  message, 
which  was  immediately  read  by  the  officiating 
clergyman,  and  the  service  was  interrupted,  the 
congregation  being  dismissed  with  the  intima- 
tion that  there  would   be  no  evening  ser\ice. 


north  bank  of  the  Appomattox  m 
columns  through  the  gloom  of  the  n 
the  various  roads  leading  to  the  genera 
vous  at  Amelia  Court-house.  By  midi 
evacuation  was  completed,  and  then  a  i 
silence  reigned  behind  the  breastwor 
for  nine  months  had  been  **  clothed  in 
and  which  had  so  long  kept  at  bay 
threefold  strength. 

As  the  troops  moved  noiselessly  onw; 
darkness  that  preceded  the  dawn, 
light  like  a  broad  flash  of  lightning 
the  heavens  for  an  instant  ;  then  foil 
roar  of  a  tremendous  explosion.  **  T 
zine  at  Fort  Drewry  is  blown  up,'*  ran  ir 
through  the  ranks,  and  again  silenct 
Once  more  the  sky  was  overspread  I 
light,  not  so  fleeting  as  before.  It  was 
conflagration  of  Richmond  that  lig 
night-march  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Coi 


I  with  renewed  strengtli.  A  sense  of 
^  Tvaded  the  ranks  at  their  release  from 
tiic  lines  behind  which  they  had  stood  so 
staunchly  for  many  weary  months.  Once  more 
in  Ihc  open  field,  they  were  invigorated  with 
^ope,  and  felt  their  ability  to  cope  with  the 
^vcrsar)*.  It  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the 
?A  that  all  the  troops  reached  Amelia  Court- 
house^ where  a  bitter  disappointment  awaited 
"Man.   Through  an  unfortunate  misapprehension 


on  Lee's  noble  countenance  came  a  deeper* 
shadow  than  it  had  yet  borne.  Grant  was  pur- 
suing him  with  all  haste.  The  only  chance 
remaining  to  the  Army  of  Northern  V^irginia 
was  to  reach  the  hitUcountry  without  delay ♦ 
but  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  lay  hetween  it  and 
adequate  supplies.  Yet  no  murmur  tame  from  the 
lips  of  the  men  to  the  ear  of  their  beloved  com- 
mander^  and  on  the  evening  of  that  unfortunate 
day  they  resumed  their  weary  march  in  silence  and 
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composure.  A  handful  of  parched  corn  was  now 
a  feast  to  the  worn  veterans  as  they  trudged  on 
through  the  April  night.  On  the  morning  of 
the  3rd  the  Mayor  of  Richmond  had  surrendered 
the  city  of  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  Con- 
federacy, to  the  Federal  commander  in  its 
vicinity,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  enforce  order 
and  to  arrest  the  conflagration,  while  with  great 
humanity  he  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed citizens. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2nd,  Grant  had  given 
orders  for  the  assault  of  the  Petersburg  and 
Richmond  lines  early  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd, 
but  when  the  troops  were  mustering  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  Confederates  had  abandoned  all 
their  entrenchments.  Grant  then  issued  his 
directions  for  the  interception  of  Lee*s  retreat 
by  whatever  route  he  might  take.  General 
Sheridan,  with  his  cavalrj'  and  the  5th  Corps, 
was  to  hasten  in  a  westerly  direction,  south  of 
and  near  to  the  Appomattox  River,  and  to  strike 
the  Dansville  railroad  between  the  bridge  over 
that  river  and  its  crossing  by  the  Lynchburg  or 
Southside  railroad  at  Burke^s  Station.  General 
Meade,  with  the  2nd  and  6th  Corps,  was  to 
follow  Sheridan.  General  Ord,  with  the  9th 
and  24th  Corps  and  Mackenzie's  cavalry,  was  to 
move  along  the  Southside  railroad  to  Burke's 
Station.  The  general  pursuit  began  on  the 
morning  of  the  3rd,  but  on  the  previous  even- 
ing General  Merritt,  Sheridan's  second-in-com- 
mand, had  been  pursuing  a  detachment  of  rebel 
cavalry  along  the  Namozine  road  towards  Scott's 
Corners,  north-west  of  Sutherland  Station.  Al- 
though Lee's  main  army  w^as  marching  west- 
ward to  the  north  of  the  Appomattox  River, 
Anderson's  corps  had  been  directed  to  follow  the 
road  south  of  the  river  towards  Amelia  Court- 
house, on  the  way  to  which  he  was  joined  by 
the  remnant  of  Pickett's  force  and  the  troops 
of  the  late  General  Hill,  now  under  General 
Cooke.  Anderson's  flank  and  rear  were  covered 
by  the  cavalry  of  FitzLee. 

On  the  mornint(  of  the  3rd,  as  Sheridan  was 
riding  to  join  Merritt  at  Scott's  Corners,  the 
evidences  were  very  patent  of  the  demoralisation 
of  the  enemy.  Scouting  parties  of  cavalry  were 
constantly  bringing  in  scores  of  prisoners  from 
the  woods  on  either  side — gaunt,  ragged,  hungry 
fellows  who  would  throw  down  their  arms  and 
express  their  gratitude  for  being  captured. 
Arms,  ammunition,  knapsacks,  and  ragged  cloth- 
ing littered  the  line  of  march.  Merritt  was  out 
beyond  Scott's  Corners  skirmishing,  but  it  was 
not  until  he  reached  Deep  Creek  several  miles 


further  on  that  he  encountered  a  strong 
hostile  infantr}',  which  he  attacked  w 
and  success,  driving  it  from  the  ford 
suing  it  vigorously  as  it  fell  back  tov 
Dansville  railroad  to  join  General  Le 
army  approaching  Amelia  Court-hoiu 
5th  Corps  followed  Merritt  all  day,  but 
engaged ;  and  in  rear  of  Sheridan's  cdv 
General  Crook  with  his  cavalry  divis 
retreat  of  the  enemy  having  relieved  li 
guard  duty  about  Petersburg.  During  1 
ride  on  every  hand  were  visible  signs  of  tl 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  negroes  were 
grinning  vast  grimaces  of  delight.  "  W 
the  rebs  ?  "  asked  Sheridan  of  a  grey-hai 
traband,  who  was  doing  uncouth  honu 
flourishing  wonderful  salaams  with  a  tattc 
"  Siftin'  souf,  sah — siftin'  souf,"  answered 
man  with  an  extra  wide  grin  and  quaint 

At  daylight  on  4th  April  Sheridan's  a 
was  again  on  the  march,  separating  d 
three  columns  for  the  covering  of  a  wi^ 
tor}'.  Merritt  and  Mackenzie  struck  d 
right  in  pursuit  ot  the  enemy  which 
treated  before  them  on  the  previous 
Crook  heading  for  the  Dansville  railn 
point  midway  between  Jetersville  and 
Station,  thence  to  advance  along  the 
northward  tow'ards  Jetersville,  a  static 
miles  from  Amelia  Court-house  ;  and 
Corps  moving  out  direct  for  Jetersv 
Tabernacle  Church  Merritt  had  a  sha 
with  a  body  of  rebel  infantry  and  cavalr}', 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  force  a 
but  he  was  able  to  seize  a  number 
waggons  before  they  could  hurr^'  forwa; 
to  protect  them.  The  advance  of  the  5 
after  a  march  of  sixteen  miles,  reache< 
ville  late  in  the  afternoon. 

While  Sheridan  was  at  West  Creek 
5th  Corps,  a  few  miles  short  of  Jete 
scout  brought  him  the  intelligence  th 
army  was  at  Amelia  Court-house,  : 
moving  thence  down  the  railroad  towan 
ville.  A  despatch  just  written  by  Gem 
Chief  Co:::mi^sary,  ordering  200,000  r; 
he  sent  up  from  Dansville,  was  capture 
Jetersville  telegraph-office  by  Sheridan's 
Sheridan  had  it  sent  on  in  hopes  that  t 
ville  Conunis^arv  should  forward  the 
into  the  Federal  lines,  but  despatches  fr 
sources  had  reached  Dansville  to  the  e 
Federal  troops  had  gained  possession  of 
and  therefore  no  supplies  were  sent  fom 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  when  at  J< 
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Sheridan  realised  that  his  ardour  had  brought 
him  into  a  critical  situation.  He  had  with 
him  only  Crook's  cavalry'  division  and  the 
leading  division  of  the  5th  Corps.  Lee's  army 
was  at  Amelia  Court-house,  only  eight  miles 
north-east  of  Jetersville,  and  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  pushed  a  reconnaissance  down 
upon  Jetersville  that  same  evening,  although 
it  was  driven  back  by  Crook,  forcibly  suggested 
to  Sheridan  that  it  might  be  followed  by  the 
mass  of  Lee's  force.  In  effect  at  this  juncture 
that  commander  had  now  his  only  opportunity 
kr  escape  in  the  direction  of  Dansville.  Across 
his  path  there  stood  at  Jetersville.  as  has  been 
said,  a  single  cavalry'  division  and  the  head  of 
one  corps  of  infantry-,  with  no  other  force  within 
supporting  distance.  Sheridan  was  prepared  for 
a  resolute  stand  in  his  Jetersville  position,  but  he 
was  conscious  of  his  inferiority  of  force,  and 
realised  that  Lee,  with  his  whole  army  at  his 
back,  could  sweep  Sheridan's  command  out  of  his 
path.  That  accomplished,  the  road  to  Burkes- 
ville  would  lie  open  to  Lee,  and  thence  by  way 
oi  Dansville  he  could  effect  a  junction  with 
Johnston's  army  in  North  Carolina. 

Lee's  opportunity  was  fleeting.     The  whole  of 

the  5th  Corps  reached   Jetersville   during   the 

night  of    the   4th.      Sheridan's    galloper    rode 

itraight  and  fast  back  to  Deep  Creek,  and  gave 

Ws  message   to  General   Meade.      That   com- 

nander  had  the  2nd  Corps  in  march  on  Jeters- 

viUeat  i  o'clock   on   the   morning  of  the  5th, 

the  6th  Corps  followed  promptly,  and  both  corps 

reached  Jetersville  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 

Menritt's  cavalry  had  arrived  earlier,  and  so,  on 

the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  all  Sheridan's  cavalry 

and  three    infantry   corps    were    assembled   at 

Jetersville — a  strength  far  superior  to  that  of  the 

whole  Confederate  army,  so  that   Sheridan  no 

Vmger  felt  anxious  as  to  the  possibility  of  Lee's 

l^reaking  through  his  lines. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  since  the  enemy 
^  made  no  demonstration,  it  occurred  to 
Sberidan  that  Lee,  having  shunned  a  combat  at 
Jetersville,  was  intending  to  pursue  his  retreat  in 
anorth-westerly  direction.  This  speculation  was 
50  far  correct  that,  on  the  5th,  Lee  sent  forward 
his  spare  artillery  and  trains  by  roads  on  the 
t»utward  flank  of  the  route  his  troops  would 
^e  later  on  the  march  towards  the  Lynchburg 
ohjective.  Sheridan  sent  out  Davies's  cavalry 
^ade  towards  Paine's  Cross-roads,  about  eight 
nules  north  of  Jetersville.  There  Davies  found 
a  waggon-train  moving  westward,  escorted  by 
a  cavalrj'  force  ;   he  attacked  it,  drove  off  the 


escort,  burned  the  waggons,  and  captured  five 
guns.  The  papers  of  General  Lee's  headquarters 
were  burnt  in  the  destruction  of  this  train. 
Davies  brought  away  1,000  prisoners  and  several 
battle-flags,  but  he  presently  found  himself  hard 
pressed  in  flank  and  rear  by  a  strong  hostile 
force,  which  had  moved  out  from  Amelia  Court- 
house to  intercept  him  ;  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary' to  hurry  reinforcements  in  support  of  him, 
when  some  sharp  fighting  ensued. 

There  came  in  with  Davies  a  negro  bearing  a 
pathetic  little  note,  which  a  Confederate  officer 
had  entrusted  to  his  care  for  delivery.  It  was 
dated  Amelia  Court-house,  April  5th,  and  read 
thus  :  "  Our  army  is  ruined,  I  fear.  We  are  all 
safe  as  yet.  Theodore  left  us  sick.  John  Taylor ' 
is  well ;  saw  him  yesterday.  We  are  in  line  of 
battle  this  afternoon.  General  Lee  is  in  the  field 
near  us.  My  trust  is  still  in  the  justice  of  our 
cause.  General  Hill  is  killed.  I  saw  Murray  a 
few  moments  since  ;  Bernard  Perry,  he  said,  was 
taken  prisoner.  Love  to  all. — Your  devoted  son, 
W.  B.  Taylor,  Colonel.'^ 

At  sunset  of  the  5th,  Longstreet's  corps,  the 
head  of  Lee*s  column,  had  crossed  Flat  Creek 
by  the  bridge  at  Amelia  Springs.  Lee  still 
hoped,  by  a  well-conducted  night  march  west- 
ward, to  get  so  far  ahead  that  by  passing  through 
Deatonsville,  Rice's  Station,  and  Farmville  he 
might  reach  Lynchburg.  The  march  of  the 
Confederate  army  was  continued  during  the 
night,  the  head  of  Longstreet's  column  arriving 
at  Rice's  Station  on  the  Lynchburg  railroad 
about  sunrise  of  the  6th,  where  it  was  joined  by 
General  Lee  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 
There  Longstreet  was  to  await  the  coming  up  of 
the  rest  of  the  army.  Delays  occurred,  and 
Kwell  was  still  at  Amelia  Springs  at  eight  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  Gordon  formed  the 
Confederate  rear-guard.  The  trains,  which  were 
long,  kept  to  the  roads  on  the  outer  flank  of  the 
troops,  and  were  to  cross  Sailor's  Creek  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Appomattox,  the  troops 
crossing  about  two  miles  higher  up  on  the  road 
to  Rice's  Station.  The  bridges  over  Flat  Creek, 
by  which  Lee's  troops  and  train  had  crossed, 
were  destroyed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  Sheridan's  cavalry 
were  out  early,  Crook  heading  for  Deatonsville, 
Merritt  following  him,  both  moving  in  parallel 
line  with  the  enemy's  trains,  and  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  break  in  upon  his  line.  De- 
finite information  was  obtained  that  Lee's  main 
body  had  moved  westward  during  the  night,  and 
two  of  his  columns  were  visible  on  the  march  in 
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a  north-west  direction.  Meade  directed  the  2nd 
Corps  on  Deatonsville,  the  5th  Corps  on  Paines- 
ville  on  the  right  of  the  2nd,  and  the  bth  lo 
take  pcKsition  on  the  left  of  the  2nd.  Bridges 
were  rapidlv  built  on  Flat  Creek,  but  some  of 
the  troops  waded  across  with  the  water  up  to 
their  armpits.  The  skirmisliers  of  the  2nd  Corps 
pushed  forward  eagerly ^  maintaining  a  sharp 
running  fight  with  the  Contederate  rear-guard, 
which  was  ctmtinued  over  a  distance  of  about 
fourteen  miles  during  which  several  partially- 
entrenched  positions  were  carried.  The  country 
was  broken,  consisting  of  woods  with  dense 
undergrowth  and  swamps,  alternating  with  open 
fields,  through  and  over  which  the  Hues  of  battle 
followed  closely  in  the  skirmish  line  with  sin- 
gular rapidity  and  good  order.  Artillery*  moved 
in  the  skirmish  hne. 

The  Confederate  general  Anderson  halted  in 
the  morning  of  the  6lh  about  three  miles  west 
of  Deatonsville,  at  a  point  where  the  road  forks, 
one  branch  turning  sh:irp  to  the  right  down 
Sailor's  Creek  at  about  a  mile's  distance  from  it ; 
the  other  branch  is  the  road  to  Rice's  Stution 
and  does  not  change  its  direction.  At  the  forks 
I  Anderson  thwarted  Crook's  effort  to  cut  off  the 
[  enemy's  trains,  and  repulsed  a  second  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Merritt.  Pickett  had  crossed 
Sailor's  Creek,  and  when  the  head  of  GordonV 
corpSj  which  was  tlie  rear-guard,  began  to  arrive 
at  the  forks,  Anderson  crossed  the  creek  and 
with  Pickett  formed  across  the  road  to  Rice's 
Station,  where  they  threw  up  some  temporary 


breastworks.     Ewell   loll  owed   Anderson   ac 
the  creek,  halting  upon  11. 

Merritt  and  Crook  harassed  the  enemy**  Id 
flank,  crossing  the  creek  alongside  of  it.     Cust 
found  a  weak  point  and  broke  in,  destroving^ 
number  of  waggons  and  several  guns.     Stag 
cavalrv-   brigade  remained   near   the   forks,  ai| 
later  joined  the  6th  Corps  in  its  attack  on  Ewe 
Gordon,  after  the  passage  of  the  main    trains 
Leir's  army,  took  the  right- hand  fork,  coveriil 
them  ;  and  Humphreys,  at  the  head  jf  the  2fl 
Corps,  pursued  him  closely.     The  running  cci 
test    lasted   for   three    miles    longer,    the    traij 
strewn  with  tents,  camp  equipage,  baggage,  .lu 
waggons.      Gordon *s  last  attempted   stand 
tiear  the  mouth  of  Sailor^s  Creek,  where,  jt 
before  dark,  after  a  short  sharp  fight,  the  2B 
Corps  possessed  itself  of  thirteen  battlc*flags,  fo 
guns,  1,700  prisoners,  and  a  mass  of  Confedera 
trains  huddled  in  utter  confusion^  the  whole 
which  were  burned. 

Beyond  the  creek  on  high   ground    Ctcne 
Crook  found  Anderson  behind  breast worj 
the  Rice's  Station  road,  and  presently  SI 
saw   detachments    of    his    cavalr%"    niakil 
Anderson's  rear  and  flanks.    In  another  til 
a  huge  column  of  smoke  shot  up   into  tl 
which  told  him  that   his  troopers  had   fir 
massed  waggon  trains  which  Anderson  ha 
covering.     For    Sheridan's   further   in  for 
there  came  across  the  creek  to  him  a  gal 
young  cavalryman,  who  had  just  been  cha 
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be\*cmcl   the  crest,  and  had  ridden 
eoetny^i  line  to  tell  of  the  doings  of 

fcic  the  6th  Corps  was  ready  to  take 
in  earnest »  and  Sheridan  gave  the 
:k  Eweli's  position  on  the  further 
r*'»  deck.  Seymour  on  liorschack, 
the  right  division,  gallanily  started 
d,  carried  it  through  the  stream 
m  of  bullctSt  2ind  in  the  teeth  nf 


infantry  rallied  in  their  front ;  in  their  rear 
swept  down  the  irreprei^sible  cavalry  of  Merritt 
and  Crook  like  a  hurricanCi  Custer  blazing  in 
the  van  ;  and  all  was  over  for  Ewell  and  his 
gallant  unfortunates.  For  one  bewildering 
moment  they  fought  on  every  hand  ;  but  then 
the)'  saw  how  hopeless  was  further  tight ing,  and 
they  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered. 
It  was  a  great  capture.  Ewell  himself  was 
prisoner  ;    the  whole   of  his  command  were 
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^d  ht*  men  up  the  slope,     Eweirs 
I  down  on  him  at  a  run^  ;md 
j^^v^inour's    men    in   the  open  ; 
it  c»f  desperate  fighting,  and 
sion  was*  borne  hack  and 
A  brigade  of  Confederate 
the   retreating  Union  troops 
'  r  was  surpassed  :    their 
1   m\   dauntlessly   till  he 
lif  on  the  water'^  edgL\  where 
llie  *ur5  and  bar4.     Bui  as 
dcarcd  of    broken    Yankees, 
'  dtniTi 
Union 


reported  either  killed,  wounded,  or  captured, 
except  250  men  of  Kershaw's  division,  Kershaw 
himself,  Cusiis  Lee*  Semmes,  Corse,  and  other 
general  niTicers  of  the  Confederacy  were  among 
the  captives,  with  inferior  officers  bv  hundreds 
and  e^li^ted  men  by  thousimds.  The  number 
captured  was  never  a^ertained,  nor  the  !os*  in 
buttle  ;  Humphreys,  the  historian  of  the  cam- 
paign, himself  a  paiticipant  in  the  day'>  fighting, 
estimates  the  total  Confederate  loss  at  8,000  men 
with  fourteen  guns  and  a  great  number  of 
waggons,  Ewell  frankly  admitted  to  Sheridan 
that  there  remained  now  no  more  hope  kn  the 
Confederacy,  and  he  begged  ^t^Axm^^w  V^  ^stis\^ 
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General  Lee  a  flag  of  truce  and  a  demand  for 
his  surrender  in  order  to  save  any  further 
sacrifice,  a  suggestion  which  Sheridan  narurally 
ignored. 

At  dark  on  the  6th,  Longstreet,  with  three 
divisions,  marched  westward  to  Farmville  on  the 
Appomattox,  where  rations  were  distributed  to 
Lee's  army,  80,000  having  been  forwarded  thither 
to  await  its  arrival.  He  then  crossed  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  river,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  moved  out  on  the  road  leading  by 
way  of  Appomattox  Court-house  to  Lynchburg, 
leaving  some  force  on  the  river  to  delay  the 
crossing  of  the  Union  forces.  On  the  same  day 
General  FitzLee,  with  all  his  cavalry,  followed 
Longstreet  acting  as  his  cover.  Gordon's  com- 
mand and  Mahone's  division  crossed  the  same 
morning  by  the  High  Bridge  to  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  and  followed  Longstreet's  route. 
The  general  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Federals  was  now  in  the  direction  of  Farmville. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  General  Ord  followed 
Longstreet  to  that  place,  whither  also  Sheridan 
sent  Crook.  General  Meade  directed  Generals 
Humphreys  and  Wright  with  the  2nd  and  6th 
Corps  to  continue  the  direct  pursuit  of  Lee's 
army  as  long  as  it  promised  success.  The  2nd 
Corps,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  7th,  crossed 
by  the  High  Bridge  east  of  Farmville  in  face  of 
Mahone's  Confederate  division,  and  soon  after 
noon  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy  on  the 
Lynchburg  road.  It  having  been  ascertained 
that  Lee's  whole  army,  estimated  at  about  18,000 
infantr}',  was  in  a  strong  entrenched  position 
with  artillery  in  place.  General  Gibbon  with  the 
24th  Corps,  and  General  Wright  with  the  6th 
Corps,  were  ordered  to  cross  the  river  at  Farm- 
ville and  attack  Lee  jointly  with  the  2nd  Corps. 
But  since  no  bridge  at  Farmville  could  be  avail- 
able by  the  evening,  Humphreys  attacked  alone, 
only  to  be  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  By 
halting  to  fight  on  the  7th  instead  of  pressing 
his  retreat,  Lee  sacrificed  his  last  chance.  The 
purposeless  detention  had  wasted  invaluable  time 
which  he  could  not  make  up  by  night-marching, 
lost  him  the  supplies  awaiting  him  at  Appo- 
mattox Station,  and  gave  Sheridan  and  Ord 
time  to  post  themselves  across  his  path  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court  house.  It  was  on  the  evening 
of  the  7th  thqt  there  was  sent  from  Grant 
to  Lee  the  first  letter  of  a  memorable  corre- 
spondence, the  tone  of  which  reflects  on  both 
the  writers  higher  and  truer  honour  than  the 
most  glorious  victory  either  ever  achieved. 
Grant*s  .share  in  the  correspondence  is  the  finer. 


His  spontaneous  chivalry  is  very  grange 
as  manifested  in  his  final  letter. 

Pending  the  arrangements  for  a  mc 
the  two  high  commanders,  the  retreat 
pursuit  were  actively  prosecuted  on  the 
of  the  8th.  Humphreys  and  Wright 
close  on  the  heels  of  Lee's  rear-guard,  c 
Lee's  requests  that  they  should  not  pr 
him  while  negotiations  were  going  ( 
surrender.  About  eleven  o*clock  the 
6th  Corps  had  come  up  with  Lee's  J 
trenched  in  the  vicinity  of  Appomatto 
house.  They  were  being  formed  U 
when  General  Meade  arrived,  who  sea 
to  General  Lee  suggesting  a  temporary 
view  of  the  negotiations  for  a  surrea 
halted  for  the  night  of  the  8th  in  the ' 
Appomattox  Court-house. 

On  the  7th,  Sheridan  with  his  cava) 
through  Prince  Edward's  Court-hous 
Crook  to  make  a  reconnaissance  to  I 
and,  crossing  the  Dansville  road  and  t 
River,  bivouacked  near  the  Lynchbuq 
Next  morning  he  started  due  west,  f< 
General  Griffin  with  the  5th  Corps  an 
Ord  with  the  24th  Corps,  and  movt 
toward  Appomattox  Station.  On  t 
scout  met  him  with  the  intelligence 
were  four  trains  of  railway  waggot 
station  waiting  Lee's  arrival.  An  hi 
sundown  Custer,  who  was  in  advani 
sight  of  the  freight  cars  and  the  sm< 
locomotives.  He  promptly  ordered  1 
regiments  to  make  a  circuit  to  the  le 
the  woods  and  regain  the  railroad  in  t 
the  trains ;  while  he  with  the  rest  of  h 
rode  straight  down  the  road  and  ma 
master  of  the  long  lines  of  vvaggoi 
were  being  moved  off"  towards  Farm' 
Sheridan  came  up,  to  be  greeted  by  a 
fire  opened  on  him  from  the  woods  or 
Custer  captured  most  of  the  guns, 
before  him  towards  Appomattox  C 
the  surprised  and  demoralised  Confede 
who  were  the  advance  of  Lee's  arm 
far  from  their  thoughts. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  ot 
cavalry  division  of  Sheridan's  corps  \ 
the  front,  holding  his  ground  stubbori 
heavy  odds.  But  he  was  gradually  bt 
back  ;  and,  ordering  Crook  to  ret 
vSheridan  sent  word  to  Ord  and  GriflRi 
forward.  Seeing  the  Federal  troopers  r 
so  apparently  opening  a  way  of  retrea 
federate  troops  yelled,  quickened  thei 
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fire.  But  their  yell  died  away 
lines  of  Federal  infantry  presently 
the  woods  in  the  Confederate  front, 
fell  back  in  utter  surprise  as  the 
f  Union  troops  reached  the  open 
ivalr>'  massed  on  either  flank.  The 
there  came  out  from  Appomattox 
now  plainly  visible,  a  horseman 
;  of  truce,  to  ask  for  time  to  con- 
surrender.  Sheridan  consulted 
)  was  his  superior  officer,  and  the 
rode  towards  the  Court-house 
groups  of  broken  Confederates, 
let  on  the  neutral  ground  by  the 
enerals  Gordon  and  Wilcox,  who 
ispension  of  hostilities,  and  added 
.-ee  was  prepared  to  surrender  his 
treet  joined  the  group  with  a  letter 
Grant,  with  which  Sheridan  im- 
patched  a  staff-officer  to  find  the 
ander-in-chief.  In  no  long  time 
ip  to  where,  at  the  end  of  the 
street  of  the  village.  Generals  Ord, 
others  were  waiting  to  greet  him. 
[  Lee  up  there  ?  "  asked  Grant, 
led  Sheridan. 

1,  we'll  go  up,"  was  Grant's  terse 
ever  wasted  words. 
It-hand  side  of  the  street  was  Mr. 
jse,  and  to  it  General  Grant  was 
>  meet  General  Lee.  Ord  and 
li  with  three  or  four  staff-officers, 
bim  to  the  fence  of  the  lawn,  where 
i.  Grant,  with  one  or  two  officers 
lal  staff,  entered  the  house.  The 
sat  down  in  the  piazza  and  waited, 
in  appearance  between  General 
;ral  Grant  was  marked.  The  Con- 
was  a  man  of  noble  presence,  of  a 
figure,  with  a  full  grey  beard.  He 
in  full  uniform  of  the  rebel  grey, 
grey  felt  hat  with  gold  cord,  long 
mtlets,  high  riding-boots,  and  a 
d.  Grant  was  in  rough  garb,  which 
with  mud.  He  wore  a  soldier's 
he  shoulder-straps  of  a  lieutenant- 
carried  no  sword.  The  two  men 
ersation  about  old  army  times  in 
conversation  grew  so  pleasant  that 
forgot  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
to  recall  his  attention  to  the  busi- 
suggesting  that  the  terms  of  the 
ould  be  committed  to  writing. 
en  in  hand  and  wrote  swiftly.     He 


voluntarily  conceded  everything  to  the  broken 
soldiers  of  the  Confederacy.  Officers  and  men 
were  to  be  paroled.  The  Confederate  arms  and 
public  property  were  to  be  given  over,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  officers'  side-arms  and  their  private 
horses  and  baggage.  This  done,  officers  and  men 
were  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes. 
When  Grant  read  the  terms  regarding  the  side- 
arms,  horses,  and  private  property  of  the  officers, 
Lee  remarked  with  some  feeling  that  this  favour 
would  have  a  happy  effect  on  his  army.  He 
then  remarked  that  in  his  army  the  cavalr^'men 
and  artillerists  owned  their  own  horses.  Grant 
replied  that  he  would  take  it  upon  himself  to  in- 
struct his  parole  officers  to  allow  every  man  of 
the  Confederate  army  who  claimed  a  horse  or 
mule  to  take  the  animal  to  his  home  ;  and  Lee 
acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  humanity  of 
the  concession. 

Lee  in  a  sentence  accepted  the  proffered 
terms,  and  in  effect  the  great  rebellion  was  now 
at  an  end.  At  Lee's  request,  and  on  his  state- 
ment that  for  several  days  his  men  had  been 
living  exclusively  on  parched  corn,  Grant  under- 
took to  supply  rations  for  25,000  men,  the 
remnant  existing  of  the  Confederate  army. 
Then  the  two  commanders  saluted  cordially  and 
parted.  As  Lee  stood  in  the  porch  while  his 
horse  was  being  bridled  up,  looking  over  into 
the  valley  towards  his  army,  he  smote  his  hands 
together  several  times  in  an  absent  manner, 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  Federal  officers, 
who  had  risen  respectfully  as  he  came  out,  and 
seeming  to  see  nothing  until  he  was  recalled  to 
himself  by  his  horse  being  brought  up. 

When  definite  intelligence  of  the  surrender 
reached  the  Union  lines,  the  firing  of  a  salute  of 
100  guns  in  honour  of  the  great  event  was 
begun,  but  Grant  immediately  ordered  that  it 
should  be  stopped.  In  his  own  words — words 
that  honour  him — he  wrote  :  **  The  Confederates 
were  now  our  prisoners,  and  we  did  not  want  to 
exult  over  their  downfall/' 

As  Lee  rode  slowly  along  his  lines,  his  devoted 
veterans  pressed  around  their  chief,  trying  to 
take  his  hand,  touch  his  person,  or  even  lay  a 
hand  on  his  horse.  The  general,  then,  with 
head  bare  and  tears  streaming  down  his  face, 
bade  adieu  to  the  army.  In  a  few  words  he  told 
the  brave  men  who  had  been  so  true  in  arms 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  become  worthy 
citizens. 

Thus  closed  the  career  of  the  *'  rebel  *'  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia. 
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H,  you  may  bully  us,  but  go  and  take 
Bhurtpore !  '*  was,  in  the  early  decades 
of  the  century^,  a  common  saying 
among  the  petty  chiefs  and  rajahs 
of  Hindustan,  when  they  were  coerced  by 
British  rule.  This  powerful  Jat  fortress  had,  in 
1805,  been  attacked  by  the  great  Lord  Lake, 
but  there  that  brilliant  commander's  career  of 
victory  was  checked  by  the  strong,  well-armed 
works,  staunchly  held  by  numerous  defenders, 
and  he  was  obUged  to  withdraw  his  army  after 
suffering  heavy  losses.  Bhurtpore  had  thus, 
among  the  natives  of  India,  acquired  the  cha- 
racter of  being  impregnable,  and  was  considered 
to  mark  the  limit  of  British  conquest,  to  be  the 
point  from  which  the  menacing  tide  of  British 
sway  must  always  recede. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  Runjeet 
Singh,*  the  rajah  who  had  successfully  defended 
his  stronghold  against  Lord  Lake,  that  ruler 
had  maintained  pacific  rekitions  with  the  British 
Government,  probably  influenced  by  the  strong 
measures  for  the  settlement  of  Central  Lidia 
which  had  at  that  time  been  so  effectually  carried 
out.  On  his  death,  however,  internal  dissensions 
arose  in  the  Bhurtpore  state,  lie  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Buldeo  Singh,  who,  apprehensive  of 
the  ambitious  designs  of  his  younger  brother, 
Doorjun  Sal,  applied  to  Sir  David  Ochterlony, 
British  agent  at  Delhi,  to  recognise,  in  the  name 
of  the  British  (jovernnient,  the  heirship  of  his 
s(m,  Bulwunt  Singh. 

After  some  consideration.  Sir  David  Ochter- 
lony, one  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  among  the 
many  wise  and  able  men  who  have  made  our 
Indian  Kmpire,  consented  to  give  the  young 
prince,  Bulwunt  Singh,  the  desired  recognition, 
invested   him  with    a  dress  of  honour,  and  ac- 

•  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Sikh  Kunjcet 
Singh,  "  the  Lion  of  the  Punjab." 


knowledged  him  as  the  heir-apparent 
musund.  Soon  afterwards  Buldeo  Sioj 
not  without  suspicion  of  poisoning, 
troubles  which  had  been  apprehended  b 
in  the  fashion  so  common  in  Easter 
Doorjun  Sal  grasped  the  rule  of  B\ 
The  citadel  was  seized,  the  young  rajah, 
Singh,  was  thrown  into  confinement,  an< 
influence  was  defied.  On  this,  Sir  Davk 
lony.  with  the  spirit  and  energy  whici: 
ever  shown  in  his  long  military  and  ci\ 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  < 
pore,  urging  them  not  to  desert  theii 
sovereign,  who,  he  promised,  would  be  s 
by  the  authority  of  the  British  Gov 
backed  by  a  strong  military  force  w 
even  now  being  assembled. 

Ochterlony's   words  were  no  emptv 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  marching  o 
pore  to  put  down  the  usurper  when  h 
ment  was  arrested  by  perempton^-  ore 
the  Supreme  Government.     It  is  imp< 
know  why   Lord  Amherst,  the  then  C 
(jcneral,  inflicted  so  great  a  slight,  such 
censure,  upon  a  most  distinguished  pi 
vant,  who  had  only  acted  in  the  spirit 
which   he  had   received  and  in  pursu; 
policy  whose  first  steps  had  met  with 
It   is  to  be  feared   that  some  inimical 
was   brought  to   bear  against   Sir   Da 
terlony.      In  any  case  the  end  of  his 
distinguished  career  was  clouded  bv  t 
disgrace  inflicted  on  him,  and  the   higl 
old  general  died  within   the  year  of 
heart. 

In  1825  the  Indian  Government  was 
on  a  war  with  Burmah.  Its  military-  o 
in  that  countr\'  had  not  always  been  s 
and  exaggerated  stories  of  failure  had 
the  chiefs  and  peoples  of  India.     Sp( 
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as  fo  the  possible  impending 
ie  Company*^  raj,  and  il  wj^  only 
It  ad^*ice  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
or  uf  Ochcid-lony  at  Ddhi,  that  the 
I  serious  business  of  crushing  Doorjun 
tpOTc  was  at  length  decided  upon* 


the  purpose  required,  and  order!!  were  Issued  for 
the  preparation  of  a  ver>'  powerful  army  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe^  in  whose 
hands  were  placed  the  issues  of  peace  or  war. 
The  safety  of  India  was  practically  staked  upon 
the  action  of  this  great  civilian.     Jt  was  his  to 
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r*s  defiant  attitude  had  not  oiet 

Bgu   puniihment,  general   commotion 

j^c   been  stirred   up   in    the   whole  of 

Itii*  and  the  pre&tt^e  of  English  power 

t'W   comproniiM-'d. 

ny   had  previously 

stiMttg  force,  it  was  considered  that, 

^tin   Sal  had  had  time  to  con- 

t  lhi.1  force  was  insufficient  for 


restore  Bulwunt  Singh,  by  diplomacy  and  per- 
suasion if  possible,  or,  if  these  failed,  t<i  u>e  the 
army  at  his  disposal  with  promptitude  and 
vigour.  Never  was  confidence  better  pbcetl, 
and  til  all  thcr  many  onerous  positions  which  Sir 
Charles  (afterwards  Lord)  Metcalfe  iiilcd  both 
before  and  after  the  Bhurlporc  war,  never  did 
he  acquit  himself  more  ably* 
The  commandcr-in*chief  in  bidia  at  that  Uaia 
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was  an  old  officer,  in  infirm  health  and  unfit  to 
take  the  field,  who  had  long  wished  to  resign. 
The  intelligence  of  the  probable  necessity  of 
war  with  Bhurtpore  had  reached  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  England,  and,  in  the  appointment 
of  a  new  commander-in-chief,  it  was  above  all 
things  necessary  to  select  a  soldier  of  high  re- 
putation, who  could  be  trusted  with  the  conduct 
of  great  operations.  The  choice  fell  upon  Lord 
Combermere,  who,  as  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  had 
been  the  able  and  daring  leader  of  the  British 
cavalry-  in  the  Peninsula,  who  had  served  in 
India  in  the  last  war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  in- 
cluding the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  and  who 
in  his  early  youth  had  gained  experience  and 
rapid  promotion  in  the  Flanders  campaign  of 
1794.  With  regard  to  Lord  Combermere's 
present  selection,  it  is  said  that  a  deputation  of 
East  India  Company's  directors  sought  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  order  that  he  might 
indicate  to  them  a  commander  likely  to  accom- 
plish what  even  the  victorious  Lake  had  been 
unable  to  effect.  In  answer  to  their  inquiries  as 
to  whom  the  great  duke  considered  the  most 
fitting  person,  he  replied,  "  You  can't  do  better 
than  have  Lord  Combermere.  He's  the  man  to 
take  Bhurtpore.''  It  was  well  known  that  the 
duke's  opinion  of  his  cavalry  general's  capacity, 
despite  his  great  services,  was  not  high.  When 
he  named  Lord  Combermere,  therefore,  the 
astonished  deputation  could  not  help  remarking, 
'*  But  we  thought  that  your  Grace  did  not  think 
very  highly  of  Lord  Combermere,  and  did  not 
consider  him  a  man  of  great  genius." 

*'  I   don't  care  a  d n  about  his  genius.     I 

tell  you  he's  the  man  to  take  Bhurtpore,"  ex- 
claimed the  duke.  After  this  emphatic  recom- 
mendation there  could  be  no  further  doubt 
about  the  appointment,  and  in  June,  1825,  Lord 
Combermere  sailed  for  India. 

Bhurtpore  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  west 
of  Agra,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wide,  sun-baked 
plain,  whose  surface  is  broken  by  a  few  insigni- 
ficant eminences  and  some  low  rocky  ridges. 
In  1H25  the  town  was  about  eight  miles  in 
circumference,  enclosed  by  an  enceinte  of  thirty- 
five  semicircular  bastions  connected  by  curtains. 
These  fortifications  were  built  of  clay,  mixed 
with  straw  and  cow-dung,  and,  as  this  composi- 
tion had  been  put  together  in  layers,  each  of 
which  was  allowed  to  harden  in  the  sun's  rays 
before  another  was  added,  while  the  whole  was 
strengthened  by  rows  of  tree-trunks  buried 
upright,  it  was  considered  almost  impossible 
with    the   artillerv   of    the   time  to  establish  a 


practicable  breach  in  the  city  walls.  I 
construction  of  the  bastions  enfilade 
very  difficult  in  many  cases.  On  son 
bastions  there  were  cavaliers,  and  the 
the  place  was  completely  command 
citadel  of  very  great  strength,  rising  t( 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  above 
of  the  ground.  Since  the  attack  by  1 
many  additions  had  been  made  to  the 
The  enceinte  had  been  strengthened, 
new  bastion,  the  Futteh  Booij,  the  i 
Victor^-,  was  said  to  have  been  built  u 
skulls  and  bones  of  the  thousands  of  i\ 
"gora  log"  (white  men)  who  had 
Lord  Lake's  attempt  to  storm  the  Ja 
Outside  the  enceinte  was  a  strongl 
dr)-  ditch  a  hundred  and  fift}-  feet  broad 
nine  feet  deep,  and  this  could  be  filled  \ 
by  cutting  the  bund,  or  embankme 
separated  it  from  the  Moti  Jheel  (the  I 
situated  a  short  distance  from  the  pi 
garrison  numbered  25,000  men,  bd 
some  of  the  most  warlike  races  of  Indi 
in  position,  armament,  resources,  and, 
in  the  proud  remembrance  and  prestigi 
victory,  truly  Bhurtpore  stood  a 
antagonist,  challenging  the  full  migl 
land's  Eastern  dominions. 

The  army  of  which  Lord  Combe 
about  to  take  command  had  been  asi 
Agra  and  Muttra.  It  was  composed 
30,000  men  of  all  arms,  including  ; 
siege-train,  and  was  drawn  from  the 
the  European  and  native  armies.  Maj 
Reynell  commanded  the  right  wing 
and  Major-General  Nicholls  the  left 
Everything  that  skill,  prudence,  anc 
could  devise  as  necessar}'  for  the  opt 
view  was  carefully  prepared,  and  the  \ 
was  animated  by  the  most  confident 
highest  hopes  that  it  would  honoural 
plish  its  great  task. 

On  the  5th  December  Lord  C( 
arrived  at  Muttra.  There  he  was  joii 
Charles  Metcalfe,  who,  having  exh 
peaceful  means  to  induce  Dooijun  S 
followers  to  give  way,  now  used  the 
vested  in  him  to  set  the  army  in  m 
placed  the  further  conduct  of  aflfa 
hands  of  the  commander-in-chief.  1 
remained  with  the  arm}-  as  a  spect: 
operations.  The  movement  from 
Muttra  commenced  on  the  8th  and  q 
ber,  (jeneral  Nicholls  being  directed  1 
a    position   on   the   west    of  Bhurtp 


BHI 


Lord  Comber- 

f  was  i<>  establish  himself  opposite 

jlc,  and  it  was  expected  that 

I  the  army  would  communicate 

be  bund  to  the  north  of  the 

gt  tu  be  secured  was  the  safety 
was  known  that  the  enemy 
It,  as  soon  as  Bhurtpore  was 
itened,  so  a5  to  let  the  waters  of 
pour  into  the  ditch.  To  frustrate 
the  success  of  which  would 
nously  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
"NicholU  sent  forward  an  ad- 
of  the  i6th  Lancers  and  Skinner's 
jrted  by  the  t4th  Regiment.  Thi^ 
ived  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 
tfgund  strongly  held  by  the  enemy » 
in  to  make  an  opening,  through 
of  the  J  heel  were  beginning 
Inutes  later  it  would  have  been 
the  rapidly-increasing  current, 
kras  at  the  head  of  the  advanced 
|!rhout  hesitation  charged  the  Jats, 
irprise^  resisted  obstinately,  but 
1  to  the  town.  They  were  fol- 
fSf-  the  irregular  cavalr)-  and  the 
_that  the  enemy  shut  the  gate^ 
Oen,  for  fear  that  their  pursuers 
ir  way  in  with  the  crowd  of 
leanwhile*  by  great  exert i on s^  the 
laged  to  close  the  gap  which  had 
ac  bund,  and  General  Reynell 
jlturc  security  by  stockading  it 
Btrong  military  position.  This 
besieging  arniy  was  afterwards 
iltilment  of  a  prediction  made 
^logers.  These  learned  men 
Bhurtpore  could  only  be  taken  by 
^^uld  drink  up  the  water  of 
jg  I  he  town.  The  Sanscrit 
is  Kombeer,  which  in  the  eyes 
sufficiently  near  to  the  name 
0,  if  he  did  not  drink  up  the 
ch»  at  least  prevented  the  ditch 
by  the  Moti  Jheel,  When 
^d  Bhurtpi>re,  he  had  erred  in 
defences  could  be  carried  at 
r,  and  Lord  Combermere,  with 
He  pa*<t  befttre  him,  resolved  not 
itil  a  most  careful  examination 
the  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
was  completed  on  the  i  ith 
re,  the  following  nine  days 
htm  and  the  engineer  officers 


under  his  command  in  reoonnotcnnj^  exery  part 

of  the  fortress  and  its  surroundings.  The  pro- 
longed reconnaissances  in  different  directions 
had  besides  the  useful  effect  of  diverting  the 
enemy's  attention  from  the  point  of  attack 
eventually  selected,  and  were  profitably  em- 
ployed  by  the  troops  in  making  the  many 
thousands  of  gabions  and  fascines  which  would 
be  required  in  the  siege  works.  On  the  20th 
the  examination  of  the  scene  of  action  was  com- 
plete, the  siege  train  and  engineer  park  were  all 
present,  wanting  in  nothing,  and  Lord  Comber- 
mere  decided  that  the  north-cast  angle  of  Bhurt- 
pore's  defence?*  should  be  the  point  of  attack. 
It  was  true  that  here  the  defenders  would  be 
able  to  concentrate  the  fire  of  the  largest 
number  of  their  guns,  but  this  fire  would  only 
be  effective  while  the  besiegers  were  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  ditch*  As  they  approached 
closer,  however,  the  guns  on  the  fortifications 
could  not  be  depressed  sufficiently  to  reach 
them,  and  the>"  could  only  be  fired  at  by  match- 
locks in  the  hands  of  men  themselves  exposed 
to  the  concentrated  discharge  iA  artiller)'  and 
musketry"  from  the  parallels  of  approach.  The 
great  points  in  favour  of  selecting  the  north- 
east angle  were  that  here  the  defences  were 
totally  un flanked,  the  ditch  was  more  shallow 
than  at  other  parts^  and  there  was  a  ravine 
falling  into  the  ditch,  which  gave  cover  to  any 
parties  who  might  have  to  descend  into  it. 

The  point  of  attack  having  been  determined, 
it  became  necessary  to  seize  two  positions, 
hitherto  held  by  the  enemy,  about  eight  hundred 
yards  from  the  place  and  the  same  distance  from 
each  other— the  village  of  Kullum  Kundy  and  the 
pleasure -garden  of  Buldeo  Singh,  This  was  done 
with  little  loss,  and  both  positions  were  strongly 
fortified  and  stockaded  to  serv*e  as  flanking  snp* 
ports  for  the  line  to  be  occupied  by  the  engineer 
working  parties.  The  line  of  investment  was 
drawn  closer  round  Bhurtpore,  and,  on  the  23rd 
December^  the  first  parallel  was  traced  about  six 
hundred  yards  from  the  ditch.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  one  of  those  difficulties  arose  from 
the  caste  prejudices  of  the  pampered  Bengal 
sepoys  which  so  frequently  neutralised  the 
value  of  their  good  service,  which  on  more  than 
one  occasion  produced  grave  disaffection,  and 
which  long  years  later  culminated  in  the  terrible 
catastrophe  of  1857.  The  native  infantry  work- 
ing parties  detailed  for  the  trenches  objected  tr» 
parading  in  camp  with  pickaxe  and  shovel  and 
marching  with  their  tools  to  the  scene  of  t!ieir 
labours,  on  the  score  that  this  made  them  lo<ik 
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like  low-caste  coolies.  They'  were,  in  fact,  on 
the  point  of  refusing  to  work  at  all.  For- 
tunately, by  a  mixture  of  conciliation  and  firm- 
ness, Lord  Combermere  was  able  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  before  ill-feeling  had  time  to  spread. 
If  it  had  come  to  a  serious  head,  the  siege  must 
inevitably  have  been  raised. 

Heavy  gun  and  mortar  batteries  were  now 
constructed,  and,  from  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
a  rain  of  shot  and  shell  was  poured  on  the 
defences  and  into  the  town  of  Bhurtpore.  Offers 
had  been  made  to  Doorjun  Sal  of  permission 
for  all  women  and  children  to  quit  the  doomed 
town  under  safe  conduct,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
25th  that  the  rebel  chief  allowed  all  the  women, 
not   belonging   to   the  royal  family,  to  depart. 


anil  tlic^c  were  suffered  t(^  pa^^  thruuj^h  the 
besiegers'  lines  unscathed  and  un^earched.  It 
was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  fugitives  had 
carried  off  immense  treasures  secreted  about 
their  per>on<.  Nor  were  they  the  only  persons 
who  made  good  their  e>cape.  A  large  body  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  made  a  vigorous  silly  at  a 
weak  point  in  the  line  of  investment,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  their  way  through  to  the  open 
country. 

On  the  25th  happened  aNo  a  circu instance, 
fortunately  almost  unknown  in  the  Kngli^h 
army.  A  bombardier  of  artillery,  nameil  Her- 
bert, deserted  to  the  enemy.  For  his  crime  no 
p<»ssiblc  motive  e<»ulil  ever  be  di>coveretl.  lie 
was  a  man  01  very  good  character,  wore  a 
\ValcrIo(i  medal,  and  mu>t  have  known  the  fate 
that  awaited  him  when  the  city  fell,  as  fall  it 
certainly  would.  Not  only  did  he  ile>ert,  but  he 
was   afterwards   seen    laying    the   guns   on    the 


ramparts,  laying  them  too  with  such  g< 
that  Lord  Combermere  himself  narrow! 
death  from  a  shot  aimed  by  the 
Needless  to  say  that  at  the  close  of 
when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  fori 
rades,  he  was  tried  by  court-martial  an 
As  had  been  foreseen,  it  was  possible 
on  the  siege  works  without  the  men  e 
the  trenches  suffering  much  from  the 
artillery  fire.  The  guns  of  the  defence 
be  sufficiently  depressed,  and  were  n 
effective  when  they  were  laid  on  the  a 
and  on  the  reserves  of  materieL  A  lo 
brass  gun  in  the  citadel  constantly  p 
shot  into  the  camps  with  such  prec 
damaging  results  that  the  tents  had  to 
beyond  its  range.  An  an 
tumbril  in  rear  of  the  trenc 
exploded  by  a  chance  shot, 
result  that  a  large  quantity  01 
blew  up  and  some  storehou 
their  contents  were  burned. 
beginning  of  the  siege  too  d 
for  the  trenches  used  to  mai 
4  p.m:  The  passage  of  such  lai] 
of  men  raised  great  clouds  of  di 
the  trees  and  vegetation  of 
skirts,  at  which  the  enemy,  w 
the  ground  and  distances  perfec 
in  the  habit  of  firing  with  fat 
On  one  occasion  the  35th  Native 
lost  fifteen  men  by  one  shot 
struck  the  third  section  of  the 
company  and  ploughed  its  dea 
through  the  column.  The  hou 
reliefs  was  immediately  changed  to  dtt 
no  tell-tale  signs  betrayed  their  movemi 
From  the  25th  till  the  31st  the  sie| 
were  steadily  and  rapidly  carried  loni 
parallels  and  batteries  crept  nearer  an 
to  the  great  ditch,  till  at  last  the  cou) 
was  crowned,  and  the  last  breaching 
contemjilated  by  the  engineers  were  est 
The  operations  were  daily  covered  b 
shooters,  principally  taken  from  the 
Sirmoor  battalion,  whose  fire  was  so 
anil  accurate  that  scarcely  a  single  enec 
to  raise  his  head  over  the  parapet  of  I 
ramparts,  and  the  muskeln^'  fire  of  thi 
wa^  thus  almost  completely  subdue 
results  of  the  unremitting  discharge  of 
artillery  were,  however,  not  encourag 
strong  was  the  C(m  struct  ion  of  the  fort 
that  but  little  effect  was  produced  upon  t 
the  prospects  of  taking  the  town  by  \ 
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brilliant  victory,  but  that  they  did  not  win  is 
quite  evident  from  a  recital  of  the  undisputed 
facts  of  the  fight.  Admittedly  the  Americans 
captured  the  British  guns — the  key  of  the  whole 
position — and  admittedly  they  drove  the  British 
back  and  secured  for  a  time  possession  of  the 
position,  and  it  looked  as  if  all  was  over  for  the 
army  of  Drummond.  But  the  British  and 
Canadians  charged  again,  regained  the  guns — 
this  was  all  done  in  the  dead  of  the  night ;  and 
when  the  morning's  sun  rose  the  British  army 
was  in  exactly  the  same  place  as  it  had  been 
when  the  battle  began,  and  the  American  army 
had  retired  to  Chippewa.  But  subsequent  events 
placed  beyond  all  question  where  victory  really 
rested.  The  next  morning  after  the  battle  the 
British  moxtdi  forward  and  the  American  army 
fell  dackj  General  Drummond  finally  cooping  the 
Americans  securely  in  Port  Erie.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  that  the  battle  of  Lundy's 
Lane  was,  as  a  fight,  a  duplicate  on  a  grand 
scale  of  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it.  At  Chippewa  the  British 
attempted  to  carry  a  position,  found  the  task  an 
impossible  one,  and  retreated  to  Lundy's  Lane. 
At  Lundy's  Lane  the  Americans  attempted  to 
carry  a  position,  found  the  task  an  impossible 
one,  and  retreated  to  Chippewa.  No  British 
writer  claims  Chippewa  as  a  victory,  and  no 
American  writer  has  any  substantial  grounds  for 
looking  upon  such  a  reversal  as  the  American 
army  received  at  Lundy's  Lane  as  a  victory. 

Lundy's  Lane  was  fought  on  July  25th,  the 
evening  and  the  night  of  that  date,  18 14.  Three 
summers  had  this  cruel  war  dragged  its  course, 
and  the  little  army  of  Canada,  sorely  battered  on 
many  an  occasion,  losing  its  ablest  generals,  and, 
moreover,  far  more  of  the  rank  and  file  than  it 
could  well  afford,  still  fought  grimly  against  the 
invading  Americans,  who  swarmed  to  the  borders 
to  overrun  the  British  possessions  and  to  add 
another  star  to  their  flag  by  annexing  Canada  to 
the  Union.  The  war  had  dragged  horribly.  The 
people  of  Canada,  a  country  then  of  only  some 
300,000  souls,  were  suffering  intensely.  Every 
man,  young  or  old,  who  could  bear  arms  and 
could  be  spared,  had  been  drafted  to  the  defence 
of  his  country,  and  women  found  that  it  fell  to 
their  lot  to  do  the  work  that  formerly  had  been 
done  by  husband  or  son,  now  stationed  at  the 
various  forts  along  the  American  frontier.  Up 
to  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Lundy*s  Lane  Canada 
expected  and,  indeed,  received  but  little  assist- 
ance from  the  Mother  Countr\',  for  Waterloo  had 
not  yet  been  fought,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to 


the  great  danger  that  threatened 
from  the  Continent.  So  it  came  aboi: 
war  with  such  a  powerful  nation  as  t 
States  pressed  gallingly  upon  the  Co! 
all  the  suffering  was  not  confined 
The  people  of  the  Republic,  too,  ha 
Taxes  grew  to  enormous  proportions,  tl 
trade  completely  died  out,  their  sh 
and  rotted  in  the  harbours,  and  their 
suffered  blow  after  blow,  for  their  arm 
fighters  had  been  kept  in  check  and 
defeated  by  small  numbers  of  Bi 
Canadians,  the  latter  fighting  fiercel} 
homes.  Nor  does  this  convey  anyth 
complete  idea  of  the  difiliculties  Ame 
herself  in.  Many  of  the  New  EngL 
totally  disbelieved  in  the  war,  and  thr< 
withdraw  from  the  Union  if  an  an 
with  Great  Britain  was  long  delay 
American  generals  who  first  had  powc 
their  hands  almost  without  exception  1 
to  be  incapable,  and  the  soldiers,  alth 
fighters,  when  they  came  to  battle  we 
in  discipline,  and  on  more  than  on< 
their  insubordination  and  grumbling  ca 
leaders  to  rush  in  when  prudence  crio 
During  the  summers  of  181 2-13  there 
much  fighting  and  little  progress,  and 
winter  of  the  latter  year  closed  down  c 
and  put  a  stop  to  hostilities,  each  si 
heart  on  doing  something  decisive  I 
summer  of  18 14  passed  over. 

All  the  winter  there  were  great  goi 
the  harbours  around  the  lakes.  Bi 
Americans  each  strained  every  nerve 
fleet  that  should  sweep  the  other  from 
and  the  war-cry  sounded  from  village  1 
and  floated  into  many  a  quiet  farmh* 
many  a  rude  log  cabin  in  the  woods  < 
volunteers  to  the  cause.  Even  in  the 
of  the  red  men  the  martial  note  was  si 
many  a  warrior  sat  over  the  fire  of  a  col 
night  polishing  his  flintlock,  whetting 
ing  knife,  and  hefting  his  tomahawk, 
squaw,  muffled  in  blankets,  sat  as  s 
heathen  idol,  her  black  eyes  fixed  upon 
ing  coal.  Tecumseh  was  slain,  but  ot 
had  led  out  their  bands  to.  thirl  the 
search  of  scalps.  Canada  had  been  fo; 
her  Indians.  She  had  Tecumseh,  Bran 
and  many  other  steadfast  fighters.  Bi 
was  no  longer  to  have  it  her  own  w; 
respect. 

Sa-go-ye-wat-ha,  or  to  give  him  th< 
which    he   is   known   to  the   white  1 
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one  of  the  most  famous  Indian  orators  of 
great  chief  and  sachem  of  the  Senecas, 
I  wooed  and  won  to  the  American- cause, 
>rations  addressed  to  his  tribesmen  were 
a^  in  setting  the  hot  blood  coursing 
the  veins  of  the  Iroquois.  His  ringing 
addressed  in  the  proper  tone  and  rich  in 
►r  and  legend,  thrilled  the  minds  of  the 
id  soon  the  Six  Nations — the  most  fear- 
:ers  that  ever  trod  the  American  forests, 
ar-whoops  had  rung  on  the  air  at  many 
rn  contest  between  British  and  French 
ip  the  hatchet  and  threw  in  their  lot 
e  *'  Long  Knives,"  as  they  called  the 
n  soldiers. 

g  the  summer  of  1814,  at  Chippewa, 
Lane,  Fort  Erie,  and  many  other  bitter 
:he    tomahawks    of   Seneca,    Mohawk, 

Cayuga,  Onondaga,  and  Tuscarora 
through  the  air  at  the  heads  of  their  old- 
es  the  British.  Red  Jacket,  although  in 
ience  a  feeble-hearted  warrior,  still  was 
pply  the  torch  of  oratory  to  the  brands 

ready  for  the  fire  in  every  Indian^s 
The  fever  for  the  fight  ran  from  wig- 
wigwam  like  fire  through  autumn  leaves, 
en  the  campaign  of  18 14  opened,  the 

painted  their  cheeks  with  ghastly 
danced  the  war-dance  before  the  great 
I  set  their  faces  to  the  north  to  confront 
xiskin  brothers  who  fought  under  the 
ack. 

impaign  of  1 814  opened  early.  Indeed, 
:  had  not  relinquished  its  hold  on  the 
t  when  the  American  troops  were  set  in 
or  their  various  points  of  concentration 
{  Canadian  border.  •  March  is  proverb- 
harsh  month   in    that    part    of   North 

through  which  the  border  line  runs  ; 
ugh  the  frost  and  snow  the  Americans 
on  their  way.  Four  thousand  troops — 
Ily  large  number  for  the  small  forces 
da  to  hold  in  check — under  General 
m,  were  the  first  to  commence  action 
place  known  as  Lacolle  Mills.  To  reach 
?e  the  Americans  had  to  cross  Lake 
in  on  the  ice.  This  rather  startling 
le  ended  in  disaster  to  the  Americans, 
cral  Wilkinson's  military  career  closed. 
his  troops  were  forwarded  to  Buffalo,  to 
\er  General  Brown,  on  whose  shoulders 
«d  the  responsibility  of  making  yet 
ittempt  to  conquer  Canada. 
rwo  yean  of  fighting  it  was  only  natural 
e  officers  who  held  command  but  lacked 


the  necessary  ability  to  conduct  a  campaign 
should  be  found  out,  and  officers  of  the  true 
metal  placed  in  their  stead.  The  Americans  at 
first  were  wretchedly  officered.  But  now  Dear- 
born and  Van  Renssalaer,  who  had  opened  the 
war,  were  in  retirement — there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  men  of  real  capacity 
but  were  hampered  by  public  opinion  and  the 
unmilitary  independence  ot  their  picturesque 
troops  ;  Hull  and  Hampton  had  left  the  service 
in  disgrace  ;  Winder,  Winchester,  and  Chandler 
were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  British  ;  and 
now  Wilkinson  was  relieved  of  command.  So  it 
came  about  that  the  troops  concentrated  at 
Buffalo  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  General 
Jacob  Brown,  who  led  them  against  the  British 
at  Lundy's  Lane. 

Brown  was  then  a  man  of  about  forty.  He 
had  been  a  county  judge  in  New  York  State,, 
and  in  1809  was  made  colonel  of  militia,, 
advanced  to  brigadier-general  in  1810,  and  in 
1 812,  at  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain,  was  given  command  of  the  frontier  from. 
Oswego  to  Lake  St.  Francis,  a  strip  of  country 
some  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  So  satis*- 
factorjr'  to  his  Government  were  all  his  doings^ 
that  in  January-,  18 14,  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  army  of  Niagara,  with  rank  ass  majoir- 
general.  Rapid  promotion  this,  but  Brown, 
seems  to  have  merited  all  the  good  things  that 
fell  into  his  lap.  He  proved  to  be  a  man  of  con- 
siderable executive  ability  and  decision,  and 
earned  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  officers 
and  his  men. 

Under  him  he  had  a  sound  officer  in  Brigadier- 
General  Winfield  Scott,  who,  with  untiring  per- 
severance, spent  the  winter  in  drilling  the  ttoof9,j^ 
so  that  when  they  took  the  field  no  higher  dfe- 
ciplined  soldiers  ever  marched  on  the  American 
continent.  The  verj'  first  battle  these  troops . 
took  part  in  proved  their  efficiency — their  cool 
and  soldier-like  behaviour  at  the  battle  of 
Chippewa  surprised  their  own  leader  quite  as 
much  as  it  did  the  British. 

And  now  for  the  third  year  in  succession. 
Canada  was  to  be  invaded.  On  the  previous^ 
occasions  the  Americans,  officers  and  meF>  ^ke, 
had  set  out  with  a  light  heart,  looking  upon  the' 
task  of  overrunning  the  country  as  a  simple  one. 
But  events  had  shown  that  there  was  to  be  no^ 
walk  over. 

Early  in  July  Brown  set  his  army  in  motion. 
Brigadier-Generals  Scott  and  Ripley  marched 
their  men  to  the  Niagara  River  at  a  point  where, 
it   receives  the  waters  of  the   upper  Ukes^  V\ 
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tumble  them  over  the  great  fialls,  and  success- 
fully landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  their  feet 
once  more  upon  the  threshold  of  Canada.  With- 
out opposition,  there  being  no  sufficient  force 
to  offer  any,  the  Americans  took  possession  of 
Fort  Erie. 

The  news  of  this  movement  spread  like  the 
wind  through  Canada :  horsemen  galloped  the 
well-worn  roads,  canoes  rippled  the  waters  of 
many  a  forest  stream,  and  the  couriers  ran 
through  the  woods  to  apprise  the  people  of  their 
danger,  and  to  speed  fencibles,  militia,  and  all 
to  the  front.  That  this  invading  army  was  an 
extremely  dangerous  one  all  very  well  knew. 

General  Riall  commanded  the  British  forces  on 
the  Niagara  frontier.     He,  too,  was  an  officer  of 
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great  parts,  and  when  the  news  readied  him  that 
General  Brown  had  taken  the  initial  step  he 
energetically  prepared  to  %ht.  His  force  in 
comparison  with  Brown's  was  ridiculously  small. 
But  during  this  war  small  armies  well  led  had 
done  wonders,  and  Kiall  made  up  his  mind  to 
fight  without  losing  a  moment.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  under-estimated  the  Ameri- 
cans somewhat  as  rw^ards  their  numbers  and 
woefully  at»  regards  their  discipline,  and  he 
sufTerc*d  a  severe  repulse  as  a  consequence 
of  these  mistakes.  On  Independence  Day, 
July  4th,  Brown  quitted  Fort  Erie  and  marched 
his  army  down  the  Niagara  to  Chippewa. 
The  troops  held  close  to  the  river,  while 
the  Iroquois  crept  by  their  side,  dodging 
behind  the  bu.shes  and  trees,  and  completely 
scouring  the  country.  On  July  5th  the  Ameri- 
cans reached  Chippewa.  This  was  as  far  as  Riall 
had  any  intention  they  should  proceed  before  he 
offered  them  battle. 


Riairs  force  consisted  of  i|500  reg 
militia,  and  300  Indians.  Brown  had  ^ 
trained  Americans  occuppng  a  stron 
But  up  to  this  time  the  Canadians  h: 
many  fights  against  well-nigh  ovei 
numbers  that  Riall  determined  to  stril 
waiting  for  reinforcements.  The  Brit 
charged  in  splendid  order,  and  with  a 
that  was  characteristic  of  this  waj*. 
Kentucky  riflemen  stood  firm  as  a 
Iroquois,  too,  fought  with  all  theii 
bravery,  and  Riall  found  he  was  but 
his  head  against  a  stone  wall.  Con 
after  a  vicious  little  battle  lasting  an  h 
drew  off  defeated  in  his  attempt  to 
Americans'  position.  But  he  retired 
in  perfect  order  without  losi 
or  a  prisoner.  He  retreated  \ 
Mile  Creek,  where,  meeting 
inforcements,  he  ceased  his 
march  and  returned  to  take 
tion  at  Lundy's  Lane,  the  1 
all  this  time  remaining  in 
Chippewa.  Chippewa  was  ai 
repulse  rather  than  a  defea) 
a  distinction  be  allowed. 

Riall  was  not  destined  tc 
British  at  Lundy's  Lane. 
in  command  was  3'et  to  ai 
George  Gordon  Drummo 
tenant-general  and  second 
mand  in  Canada  to  Sir  Georg 
heard  of  the  invasion  of  the  -r 
when  he  was  at  Kingston 
once  set  out  for  Niagara. 

Drummond,  like  most  of  the  Britis 
who  conmianded  in  Canada,  had  studie 
of  war  on  many  a  hard-fought  field. 
Canadian  by  birth,  and  entered  the 
ensign  in  the  Royal  Scots  in  178Q,  jc 
regiment  in  Jamaica.  Rapid  promoti< 
him  in  charge  as  lieutenant-colonel  o: 
or  King's  Liverpool  regiment,  a  regin 
which  he  was  closely  connected  all  the  i 
of  his  life.  With  it  he  served  in  the  Nt 
in  17Q5-6,  he  was  with  Sir  Ralph  Ab 
in  the  West  Indies,  and,  promoted  to  th 
ship,  he  fought  in  Minorca  and  Egj-p 
distinguishing  himself  at  Cairo  and  A! 
To  Jamaica  again,  and  in  1808  trans 
the  staff  in  Canada,  he  was  made  li 
general  in  181 1.  His  life  had  been  a 
one,  and  the  generals  he  fought  under 
brilliant  teachers  of  an  apt  pupil.  Di 
when  he  heard  of  Brown's  across-river  n 
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not   a   moment,  but   made 
dy's  Lane. 

Is  arrival  at  Niagara,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
ight  about  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane. 
urn  and  his  army  still  lay  at  Chippewa,  satis- 

apparently  that  a  serious  rebyff  had  been 


American  bank  of  the  river  to  take  possession  of 
Lewiston,  a  town  then  held  by  a  few  Republican 
soldiers.  Couriers  rode  in  hot  Iiaste  to  General 
Brown,  and  told  him  that  the  British  army  was 
marching  upon  Le  wist  on.  When  the  American 
general  heard  this,  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
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f  defenders  of  the  country  and  look- 
ard  to  a  campaign  of  little  difficult}'. 
hU  lay  at  Lund\'*s  Lane,  and  only  a  few  miles 
Ibfoken  countr)%  wooded  in  places^  stretched 
tg6^  the  opposing  forces.  ]t  seems  not  to 
^^cn  the  intention  of  either  side  to  strike 
Panther,  at  least  not  for  some  time.  But 
TO  Dnimmond  reached  Niagara,  and  before 
e  knew  the  exact  state  of  affairs,  he  sent 
Siasd  Tucker   with  a  small  force  along  the 


that  his  supply  depot,  Schlasser,  was  to  be  sub- 
jected to  an  attack.  Nothing  could  save  his 
stores,  he  felt  sure,  if  it  was  really  the  purpose 
of  the  British  to  make  a  general  movement 
against  them.  To  call  back  the  British  by  attack- 
ing the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  the 
best  plan  that  presented  itself  to  Brown.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  ordered  Scott  to  at  once 
move  his  brigade  down  the  river  and  to  set 
about  the   forts  In   good   earnest.     How   badly 
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Brown  must  have  been  served  by  his  scouts  is 
shown  when  it  is  told  that  drawn  up  right  across 
Scott's  proposed  route  of  march  were  the  full 
available  British  forces  prepared  for  battle. 
Scott  had  pushed  on  his  troops  not  more  than  a 
mile  or  so  when  he  got  a  great  surprise.  Instead 
of  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  there 
on  the  top  of  a  slight  eminence,  drawn  up  in 
splendid  strategical  position  were  the  regulars, 
militia,  and  Indians — the  British  army — under 
Drummond.  Scott  seems  to  have  been  within 
musket -shot  of  the  British  before  he  made  the 
discovery.     He  had  gone  too  far  to  turn  back. 

The  Oueenston  road  skirts  the  Niagara  river 
on  the  Canadian  side.  It  was  along  this  road 
Scott  marched  his  brigade.  From  the  road  and 
at  right  angles  to  it,  and  but  a  short  distance 
down  the  river  from  the  great  Falls,  shoots  out 
Lundy's  Lane,  a  narrow  highway  making  from 
the  Falls  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Near 
to  where  Lundy's  Lane  joins  the  wider  Oueens- 
ton road  it  runs  over  a  small  hill,  rather  a  bit  of 
slightly  rising  ground.  This  elevation  is  about 
200  yards  from  the  river.  On  the  top  of  this 
knoll  Drummond  had  instructed  Kiall  to  station 
his  little  army — there  were  only  1,600  in  position 
when  the  battle  began — so  as  to  form  a  shallow 
crescent.  On  the  brow  of  the  knoll  were  planted 
seven  small  guns.  Behind  these  as  a  support 
lay  the  Royal  Scots,  the  Soth  Regiment,  and  the 
light  companies  of  the  41st.  The  left  wing, 
resting  on  the  Oueenston  road,  consisted  of  a 
detachment  of  the  3rd  Buffs  ;  the  right  wing 
was  formed  of  the  Glengarry  Light  Infantry. 
In  the  rear  lay  a  squadron  of  the  iQth  Light 
Infantry.  The  position  taken  up  was  as  strong 
a  one  as  could  be  found  iu  the  neighbourhood, 
but  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  Drummond  was 
altogether  inadequate  for  the  occasion.  Rein- 
forcements to  the  number  of  i,2CO  were  in  the 
nnmediate  vicinity,  and  these  arrived  before  the 
battle  had  ended.  At  best  General  Drummond 
had  less  than  3,000  troops  to  fight  Lundy's 
Lane.  The  American  army  numbered  close 
upon  5,000  soldiers. 

Scott  halted  his  brigade — he  had  i.Soo  in  his 
personal  command — when  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  Briti>li.  He  rapidly  summed  up 
the  situatitui.  Although  he  had  not  been  look- 
mg  for  a  fight  at  the  moment,  he  saw  that  retreat 
would  probably  demoralise  his  soldiers.  To 
stand  tliere  was  equally  out  of  the  question. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  **  pile  in." 
Hastily  despatching  a  messenger  to  inform  his 
commanding  general  of  the  true  state  of  aflfairs, 


he  without  loss  of  time  began  the  battle 
fire  on  the  slender  line  of  British  and 
soldiers  who  stood  so  grimly  still  and  sil 
the  crest  of  the  knoll. 

The  fierce  July  sun  had  now  sunk  fai 
west,  splashing  the  heavens  with  crii 
glorious  gold  ;  not  a  zephyr  stirred  tht 
grass,  lazy  clouds  scarcely  moving  in  th< 
hung  in  the  blue  ;  the  birds  that  all  th( 
sat  in  the  deep  shades  of  the  bushes 
the  blistering  heat,  now  hopped  to  the 
twig  and  sang  ferewell  to  the  light,  an 
time  the  floods  from  Superior,  Michigai 
and  Erie  poured  over  the  stubborn  ridg 
and  fell  to  the  level  of  Ontario  with 
sullen  roar  as  of  distant  thunders. 

It  was  a  sultry  evening.  Nature  herse 
to  pant  for  breath.  Even  before  the  bat 
the  perspiration  stood  on  the  brows  of  tl 
men  who  confronted  each  other.  & 
the  only  cool  beings  were  the  red  n 
already  were  snaking  their  way  through 
grass  on  the  alert  for  an  unexpected  dj 
their  foe. 

In  his  swift  glance  round  General  Sc< 
that  the  strip  between  the  Oueenston 
river  was  unoccupied  by  British  trc 
occurred  to  him  that  if  a  force  could 
occupy  this  territory  and  unexpectedly 
the  Buffs,  the  British  left  might  be  tun 
hurried  orders  to  Major  Jesup,  comn 
the  25th  Regiment,  ordering  him  to  crc 
the  shelter  of  the  bushes,  occupy  the 
and  wait  his  opportunity.  This  Jesup 
successfully. 

The  battle  began.  Both  sides  openc 
the  same  moment ;  a  steady  fire  it  was  all 
line,  Scott  moving  his  men  forward  c: 
carefully,  and  all  the  time  keeping  a  sha 
for  any  opening  likely  to  lead  to  a  s 
storming  of  the  knoll,  the  British  n 
stationary  in  the  position  which,  by  its 
enabled  them  to  oppose  a  much  larger  fd 
prospects  of  withstanding  the  onslaught 
in  the  engagement  it  was  clearly  seen 
little  battery  which  hung  on  the  bro' 
slope  was  destined  to  play  a  large  pa 
fight.  From  the  mouths  of  the  half-d< 
one  guns  tire  shot  wickedly  out,  andgra 
down  the  slope  and  into  the  ranks  of  th 
cans,  with  results  altogether  disastrou: 
assailants.  Suddenly  General  Scott  cal 
his  men  to  charge,  and  belter  skelter  th 
from  their  semi-cover  and,  with  a  shout, 
forward  for  the  height.    But  it  proved  a < 
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The  Royal  Scots,  the  Buffs,  the  Glen- 
tien,  regulars,  fencibles,  and  Indians,  each 
er>'  one  stood  grim  and  immovable,  and 
olley  after  volley  into  the  ranks  of  the 
leans.  Before  the  foot  of  the  slope  had 
ined,  the  Americans'  charge  was  checked, 
e  soldiers  rapidly  fell  back  to  a  more 
able  distance.  This  proved  to  be  the  first 
ies  of  desperate  charges,  which  resulted  in 
nts  on  both  sides  being  shot  to  pieces. 
ng  the  hot  fight  in  front  Jesup^s  flanking 
[It  had  not  been  idle.  The  Americans  of 
Lh  Raiment  had  been  steadily  making 
ay  around  to  the  rear,  and  one  company, 
I  on  much  further  than  the  others,  fell  in 
stroke  of  great  good  fortune.  This  was 
r  less  than  the  capture  of  General  Riall, 
in  command  of  the  British,  and  his  escort. 
;  about  curiously  enough.  Riall,  at  the 
jitset  of  the  fight,  received  a  bad  wound. 
ort  closed  around  him  and  hurried  him 
1  the  British  lines  to  the  rear.  Suddenly 
Ies  with  the  wounded  general  in  their 
came  upon  a  company  of  soldiers,  which 
x>k  to  be  Canadian  reinforcements,  and 
Riairs  attendants  shouted,  "  Make  room 
nen,  for  General  Riall."  Now  this  request, 
med  out,  was  addressed  to  the  adventur- 
apany  of  the  25th,  who  with  the  greatest 

*'  made  room  ''  as  requested,  and  cap- 
he  whole  part}'.  Delighted  with  their 
ick,  the  American  captain  called  upon  his 
id,  with  General  Riall  in  their  midst,  they 
1  unexpectedly  right  through  the  British 
d  rejoined  their  command.  Riall  was 
[  into  the  presence  of  General  Scott,  who 
him  with  every  consideration. 
I  sundown  to  close  upon  nine  o'clock  the 
raged.  Scott,  furious  at  being  checked, 
I  time  after  time,  only  pausing  long 
.  after  each  repulse  to  form  for  a  fresh 
;ht.  Already  the  slope  was  thickly  strewn 
le  dead  and  dying.  But  over  all  the 
ky  riflemen  and  the  New  England 
«rs  made  their  way,  firing  as  they  ran, 
in  attempt  to  capture  the  guns.  On  a 
'  of  occasions  the  leaders  got  so  close  as  to 
t  the  artillerymen  as  they  served  the  field- 
but,  struggle  as  they  might,  they  were 
Ejwntheslope  by  the  red-dripping  bayonets 
egulzn  and  volunteers  who  fought  under 
Is  of  the  Red  Cross  of  St.  George. 

upon  nine  o'clock  a  hush  fell  upon  the 
General  Brown  had  just  arrived  from 
ra,  bringing  with  him  Ripley,  Porter,  and 


their  men,  and,  strangely  enough,  at  exactly  the 
same  moment  Colonels  Gordon  and  Scott,  with 
their  commands,  consisting  of  parts  of  the  103rd 
and  104th  Regiments,  and  the  Royal  Scots,  in  all 
about  1,200  men,  reached  the  battlefield  to  the 
reinforcement  of  the  sorely-pressed  defenders  of 
Lundy's  Lane. 

After  the  clamour  of  battle  the  stillness  was 
appalling.  Once  again  the  hollow  sound  as  of 
the  beating  of  gigantic  wings  came  rolling  across 
from  the  Falls ;  and  from  the  slope,  from  the  top 
of  the  knoll,  and  from  the  level  plain  arose  the 
piteous  appeal  of  the  stricken  for  help  and  for 
water.  Only  a  few  yards  distant  water  enough  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  the  world  growled  over  the 
precipice,  but  not  one  drop  of  it  fell  on  the 
parched  tongues  of  the  poor  fellows  who  lay  on 
the  ground  through  that  sultry  July  night. 

Brown's  first  order  was  that  Ripley's  men 
should  relieve  Scott's.  The  latter  had  fought 
a  fatiguing  fight,  and  the  weary  men  fell  back 
while  the  fresh  men  from  Chippewa  stepped 
into  their  places.  Drummond's  men  were  not 
so  fortunate.  The  British  general's  force  was 
too  small  to  admit  of  any  being  spared  from 
the  front.  With  the  new-comers  Drummond 
strengthened  his  line. 

The  short  calm  was  truly  in  this  instance  to 
be  followed  by  a  furious  storm.  Brown  deter- 
mined to  force  the  position  and  to  sweep  back 
the  British  without  a  moment's  delay.  On  top 
of  the  knoll  the  little  army  lay  prostrate  from 
fatigue.  Men  dropped  to  the  ground  where 
they  had  stood  panting  and  putting  their  cheeks 
to  the  cool  earth.  The  gunners  leaned  against 
their  guns,  matches  alight,  but  muscles  relaxed. 
The  night  was  black,  and  for  the  most  part  it 
was  impossible  for  foe  to  see  foe.  General  Brown 
called  Colonel  Miller  to  him,  and  ordered  the 
colonel  to  take  his  regiment,  the  21st,  and 
capture  the  guns. 

Colonel  Miller  first  spoke  to  his  men,  ordering 
that  complete  silence  be  obser\'ed  in  the  ranks 
and  discovering  to  them  his  plans.  At  the 
order  ever\'  man  of  them  dropped  to  earth,  and 
began  an  exciting  crouching  crawl  for  the  slope. 
Close  to  the  ground  the  blackness  was  intense. 
Over  the  dead  and  among  the  wounded  the  21st 
made  its  way,  noiseless  as  serpents,  steadily  on. 
Half-way  up  the  slope  the  Americans  caught  a 
sight  of  the  guns  looking  like  blotches  of  black 
against  the  sky,  and  by  them,  as  silent  as  ghosts 
stood  the  artiller\'men,  wear\',  but  alert  for  the 
slightest  sound,  their  matches  glowing  in  the 
murk  like  fireflies. 
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'  Miller  halted  hb  men.  Before  hrm  zigzagged 
a  rail  fence.  Acrojis  this  the  riflemen  lay  llicir 
gtins,  aimed  with  coot  deliberation,  and  at  a 
signal  a  sheet  uf  flame  cut  the  night  air.  It  is 
told  that  ever],^  gunner  leaped  into  the  air  and 
fell  below  his  gun. 

The  next  instant  Miller  and  hk  men  were 
among  the  guns.  Ripley*5  whole  battalion^  too? 
sprang  forward  up  the  sJopd  and  down  upon  the 
Americans  came  the  Royal  Scots,  the  Glengarr\^ 
men — every  man  indeed  in  the  British  ranks. 
Guns  were  clubbed,  bayonet  thrust,  war-whoop 
and  cheer  rang  together.  Oflftcers.  realising  that 
jflQ  order  could  be  heard,  sprang  into  the  mass 
id  slashed  with  sword  and  sabre,  ail  joining  in 
r»ne  savage  meke^  fighting  for  the  position  on 
the  hill. 

Half  the  British  force  that  fought  that  night 
cross  Lundy*s  Lane  were  Canadian  volunteers, 
ad  when  the  news  of  the  battle  spread ^  from 
tht*  knobs  of  many  a  door,  town -house,  and  log- 
cabin  fluttered  the  long  strip  of  cnipe  that  told 
of  death. 

The  Royal  Scots  and  the  ^Qth  lust  more  than 
half  their  men  in  the  frightful  scramble  on 
top  of  the  hill,  American  regiments  were  cut 
to  tatters  on  the  slope,  Genera}  Druramond 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and,  while 
fighting  on  foot,  was  shot  in  the  neck  and  dan- 
gerously wounded.     Colonel   Morrison  of    the 


S9th  had  to  be  carr    '  "-  ^ 
Porter  and  Scott 
General   Brown    hini>cij 
that  he  had  torelinnuisih  h^  , 
Ripley  to  look  after  the  Amen. 

The  last  hour  was  an 
tussle  hand  to  hand 
could  be  no  definite  formnticin  m  the 
and  every  man  fouglit  for  himMdl 
the  Americans  began  iu  wavirr.    Rf 
and,  finding  the   i 

guns  and  held  an  i     ,  .  ^,      il 

in  order  withdrifw  his  men  from  the  6fi 
with  him  as  a  souvenir  of  the  hard 
battle  of  the  War  of  iSj2  one  %ix-f 

The  Americans  retreated  lo  Ch 
night,  and  the  Bnti:ih  slepf  'ir^t.^r  -K 
the  hard-held  field. 

On   the  field  U 
mond*s  little  f*^rce  v 

word  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Amertcans  Ui  ( 
and  assist  in   the  work.     For 
American'*  did  not  do  this,  and 
obliged  to  burn  a  large  number  of  Ikn 
slain.     July's  fierce  sun  admitted  of  Ot 

The  official  report  of  the  lo(i»ies  wot 
as  follows: — American   losses:   171 
wounded,    117    missing;    totals    858, 
Drummond's  report :   H4  killed,  559 
193  missing,  42  prisoners  ;  total.  •^■^'^ 
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TJiE  SJEOE~^FyEB^ST0P0L 

0d:lS54--Mafc}t   1S55.     By  Major y^fihur  Onihlhs 


ss~~x 


storj'  <^r  S^bastopol,  that  protracted 

|yiiar*Iong  siege^  so  prodigal   of  effort, 

rich  in  achievement,  so  costly  in 

tinman    life,    roust  be  viewed   by  all 

feji   with   a   pride   not   unmijced  with 

The  pride  is  in  the  heroic  endurance 

reproach  in  the  maladrainis- 

them  the    helpless  victims  of 

!v  glorious  fr»r  its  tnumph- 
igh  these  were  not  wanting. 
kwc  Engii-^h  failed  in  the  final  attack,  it 
(cauM^s  that  carried  with  them  no  dis- 
Tc  gained  no  such  great  success  as  in 
id,  but  our  soldiers  earned  a  perhaps 
b>^  their  dogged  indomitable  pluck 
pg  the  accumulated  horrors  of  the  ever- 
winter  of  ^54.    The  tenacity  with 
\  held  on  to  the  siege  not  only  against 
i^ut  in   the   teeth  of  the   moH 
,     prolonged    for    months    and 
jh  sickness,  starvation,  want,  ex- 
.ind    universal    admiration, 
mere  remnant,  continually 
alwa)*s  suffering,  impHes  a  higher 
I  that  of  aninial  courage.     It  is  this 
on  that  hurd'pressed  handful 
rays  ill- fed,  worse -clothed, 
kti  j)    in    mud,   decimated    by 

|ld  Uic  uoccasing  fire,  which  was  yet 
fetim   its  purpose.     In  the  glory 
ivctird  we  can  afford    to    forget 
and  mismanagement  that  sent  the 
ihc    British   army   into  an   arduous 
3|t  inadequately  prepartid  for  war. 

id  upon  the  Crimean  army 

our  Mildiers  tV»rm,  indeed, 

of  the  first  half  of  the  siege. 

'Tnkerman,   when    the    troops 

En  securely  housed  against   the 

r«  fomknown  to  be  always  rigorous 


upon  that  dreary  upland^  a  terrible  gale  swept 
away  in  one  disastrous  morning  the  greater  part 
of  their  resources.  Tents  were  blown  clean  into 
the  sea,  depdts  of  food  and  forage  at  the  front 
were  destroyed,  communication  with  the  base  wa^ 
stopped.  Out  in  the  open  sea  the  storm  worked 
wild  havoc  among  the  crowds  of  shipping.  It 
was  a  lee  shore  ;  numbers  of  transports  with 
precious  cargoes  were  wrecked,  and  went  down 
with  all  on  board.  One  of  these^  The  Prince^  a 
large  steamer,  carried  everything  that  w^as  most 
wanted — warlike  stores,  warm  clothing,  guern- 
seys, great -coat^,  long  boots,  medicines,  surgical 
instruments.  The  chief  ammunition  ship  was 
also  lost ;  so  was  another  carrying  hay  to  last 
for  twenty  days. 

After  that  the  troubles  commenced.  The 
winds  and  the  rain  which  fell  in  torrents  con- 
verted the  soft  soil  into  a  quagmire,  and  the  road 
to  Balaclava,  really  no  road  at  all,  became  nearly 
impassable  for  men  or  beasts  ;  as  the  latter  were, 
far  too  few  and  only  imperfectly  fed,  <he  soldiers 
had  mostly  to  do  their  own  earning.  After 
nearly  incessant  trench  duty  hs^  nights  out  of  six, 
constantly  exposed  to  the  enemy 's shot,  knee-deep 
in  w^ater,and  soaked  to  the  skin, they  were  obliged 
to  spend  their  well-earned  rest  in  drawing  rations 
six  miles  distant,  and,  in  the  absence  of  fuel,  to  eat 
them  raw  unless  they  could  dig  up  some  chanct: 
roots  around  the  camp  ground.  They  had  never 
a  warm  drink  ;  the  coffee  was  issued  in  the  greeii 
bean,  and  to  roast  it  w^as  impossible.  Their 
clothing — summer  clothing,  remember,  and  that 
in  which  they  had  landed  months  belbre — was  in 
rags ;  lucky  the  man  who  could  find  straw  or 
1        V'  ihe  his  naked  legs  ;  many 

ng  that  if  they  drew  off 
wet  boots  they  might  not  get  them  on  again, 
w*ore  them  so  continuously  that  circulation  was 
impeded  ;  frostbites    supervened,  followed    too 
often   by    gangrene  or  inevitable    anv^xi^vv^v 


A 


With  their  rags,  their  dirt^  their  unkempt  hair, 
they  lost  all  the  outer  semblance  of  soldiers  ; 
only  the  spirit,  pure  and  unquenchable,  burnt 
brightly  within.  Officers  %vere  in  nearly  as  bad 
a  plight  as  their  men,  A  general  order  in  the 
depths  of  the  winter  implored  them  to  wear 
their  swords :  *^  there  was  nothing  else  to  dis- 
tinguish them."  The\^  must  shelter  themselves 
as  best  they  could  from  the  elements.  A  picture 
of  the  period  which  would  be  grotesque  if  not  so 
infinitely  pitiable  is  that  of  **  an  infantry  major  in 
red  morocco  long  boots — lawful  loot  from  a  dead 


5  on 
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off  to  Constantinople  to  suffer  fresh  tor  lures  on 
the  voyage  and  then  fill  the  great  empty  bar; 
like  hospital  at  Scutari  to  overflowing,  where,. 
the  general  dearth  of  all  necessary-  comforts 
appliances,  a  frightful  mortality  ensued.     By 
end  of  January  there  were  barely   11,000  raefl 
left  at  the  front  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
this  time  even  the  French,  with  their  immens 
superior  force,  could  not   send  more  than 
men  by  day  and  200  by  night  to  the  trenche 
while  there  were  occasions  on  which  the  wh<j 
of  the  English  guarding  their  siege  works  we 


**  NUMBERS    OF    TRANSPORTS    WITH    PRECIOUS    CARGOES    WERE    WRICKED  *'(/*  361), 
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Russian — a  fur  cap  made  from  the  bearskin  cover 
of  his  holster  pipes,  clad  in  a  Tartar  peasant^s 
sheepskin  coat  with  an  embroidered  back,  stalk- 
ing through  the  mod  to  capture  a  pot  of  mar- 
malade," Of  this  date  was  the  grim  joke  that 
appeared  in  Punch,  where  one  starving  and 
nearly  naked  guardsman,  standing  in  a  snow- 
drift near  dead  horses  tormented  by  swooping 
vultures,  tells  his  comrade  the  good  news  that 
they  are  to  have  a  Crimean  medal.  **  Very 
kind,"  replies  the  other ;  *^  may  be  one  of  these 
days  we'll  have  a  coat  to  stick  it  on/' 

But  there  was  no  joke  in  the  terrible  reality. 
The  army  was  simply  wasting  away.  B\^  the 
end  of  November  there  were  8,000  men  in 
hospital  ;  after  weeks  of  anguish,  un tended,  on 
the  muddy  ground,  the  sick  that  survived  the 
jolting  pn  mule-back  to  Balaclava  were  shipped 


as  few  as  350,  and  on  the  20th  January  the  tc 
was  only  2gOj  **  being,"  as  one  of  the  historia 
writes,  **  about  one-twentieth  of  the  number 
the  part  of  the  garrison  opposed  to  them, 
which    might    have    attacked    them — probali 
an    entirely   unprecedented  situation   in  ws 
Yet  through  all  this  time  of  deep  anxiety 
danger   no   man    despaired.      **  There   was, 
doubt,    no    despondency,"   says   Dr.   (now 
William)  Howard  Russell,  the  first  of  mode 
war-correspondents,   *'  no    one    for    a    mome 
felt    diffident    of    ultimate    success    ,     . 
high   courage,    unflinching    braver^*,    if   stc 
charge,  the  bayonet  thrust   in  the  breach, 
strong  arm  in  the  fight,  if  calm  confidence,  < 
tempt  of  death,  had  won  Sebastopol,  it  had  Ir 
been  ours."     Russell  was  fearless,  outspoken,  1 
times,  it  may  be,  injudicious  in  his  remarks^ 
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he  did  no  more  than  justice  to  the  troops  whose 
perils  he  in  a  measure  shared.     "  It  was  right," 
he    said,   "  that  England    should    know    what 
her  soldiers  were   doing;   that   they  were   not 
merely  fighting  a  stubborn   enemy,   but   were 
struggling  with  still  mightier,  still  more  terrible 
foes  ;  but  England  might  be  certain  that  as  they 
had  already  vanquished  the  one,  so  they  would 
triumph  Over  the  other  in  the  end."     These  foes 
were  the  two  gaunt  spectres  Generals  Januar^^ 
and  February,   upon   whom   the  Czar  so  con- 
fidently relied,  little  reckoning  that  one  of  these 
months  would  turn  on  him  and  bring  him  his 
(J»n  death-blow. 

Others  besides  the  Times  correspondent  did 
full  justice  to  the  steadfast  courage  of  our  troops 
under  this  heavy  burthen  of  woe.     The  Com- 
missioners despatched  from  England  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  Crimean  collapse  declared  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  whole  range  of  military' 
history  had  furnished  the  example  of  an  army 
exhibitiiig  such  high  qualities  throughout  a  long 
campai|gn«     "The  army  never  descended  rrom 
its  acknowledged  pre-eminence.     .     .    .     Both 
f  men  and  officers  were  so  reduced  that  they  were 
;  hardly  fit  for  the  lighter  duties  of  the  camp, 
y«t  diqr  scorned  to  be  excused  the 
sevwe   and    perilous   work    of   the 
trcoches  lest  they  should  throw  extra 
do^  upon    their  comrades.      They 
wwitiined    every    foot    of    ground 
apJDSt  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
,  aod  with    numbers  so    small    that 
perhaps  no  other  troops  would  have 
made  the   attempt."      There   is  no 
oaggeration   in    this  language ;    all 
the   high    encomiums   passed  were 
.  riddy  deserved. 

Iq  order  to  better  understand  what 
ttesx^e  of  Sebastopol  really  was,  let 
V|oback  to  the  beginning  and  see 
I    i*f  it  was  undertaken,  and  what  the 
y   oterprise  meant  for  the  allies.     This 
pttt  fortress,  whose  exact  strength 
ws   but    imperfectly   known     and 
^kcrcfore    magnified,    was     deemed 
the  most  important    and   yet    the 
n»3t  vulnerable  spot  of  the  Czar's  dominions. 
Its  vast  harbour  was  a  secure  haven  for  a  power- 
fa!  Russian  fleet— fifteen  sail-of-the-line;  it  was  a 
**kyard  and  arsenal  filled  with  great  guns  and 
^able  war  material.      The    capture   of   this 
■^'Judablc  place  of  arms  would  be  a  severe  blow, 
1^  would  probably  end  the  war.     Sebastopol 
•^came,  thai,  what,  scientific  soldiers  call  the 


**  principal  objective,'^  the  great  aim  and  object 
of  a  campaign.  **  There  was  no  prospect  of  a 
safe  and  honourable  peace,*^  said  the  English 
war-minister  at  that  time,  "  until  the  fortress  is 
reduced  and  the  Russian  fleet  taken  or  de- 
stroyed." 

Yet  the  operation  was  entered  upon  lightly 
and  with  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  task.  It  was  thought  that  the  Russian 
Crimean  army  would  be  inferior  to  that  of  the 
allies  ;  that  after  the  invasion  a  battle  or  two 
would  end  the  business  ;  that  the  fortress  would 
fall  to  a  sharp  assault  without  the  trouble  of  a 
protracted  siege.  The  earliest  operations  were 
so  completely  successful  that  this  hope  was  fairly 
justified.  The  allied  armies  landed  without  op- 
position, the  Alma  was  won  triumphantly,  the 
road  lay  open  as  it  seemed,  and  Sebastopol  was 
surely  an  easy  prey.  Whether  or  not  it  could 
have  been  taken  by  a  bold  stroke  at  the  verj- 
outset  was  much  debated  at  the  time.  The 
French  and  English,  advancing  after  the  first 
victor}',  were  actually  within  sight  of  the  northern 
fortifications,  and  Todleben,  the  famous  Russian 
engineer,  who  was  afterwards  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  defence,  always  believed  that  we  might 


THE  CEMETERY  AT  SCUTARI. 

have  captured  it  with  ease.  It  is  known  now 
that  no  such  result  was  to  be  counted  upon. 
The  northern  forts  wete  of  solid  granite  mount- 
ing innumerable  guns,  the  garrison  was  equal 
in  number  to  their  possible  assailants,  and  the 
Russian  fleet  moored  within  the  harbour  would 
have  lent  overwhelming  aid  to  the  defence. 
But  the  allies  had  made  up*  their  minds  to 
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operate  against  the  south,  not  the  north  side. 
Here,  again,  an  immediate  attack  was  feasible ; 
so  hostile  critics  have  always  contended.  Some 
of  the  more  adventurous  spirits  with  Lord 
Raglan,  the  English  commander-in-chief,  were 


assailants  could  not  have  sent   forward 
superior  to  that  of  the  defenders,  and  the 
have  crossed  2,000  ^-ards  of  open  groum 
from  end  to  end  by  the  enemy's  fire.    To 
the  latter  we  had  nothing  but  light  field-b 
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strontfly  ill  favour  of  it  :  Sir  Cifc^rgc  Cr.t  heart 
\vi\s  one,  itlthoLi^^h  he  afterwards  changed  his 
opiuioii ;  so  was  Admiral  lAons,  the  .seui^nd  in 
command  i*f  the  flt'ct,  a  sailor  whose  advice  in 
mililary  nflair^^  was  hardly  worth  much.  Thu 
cliiff  fn^iiiw'fr  ndicer.  Sir  John  Burpjfanc,  was 
clt-arly  a^arn>t  it.  and  the  views  of  tliis  ^^rand  old 
IVnin-ular  vultraTi,  who  had  wnn  his  first  laurels 
at  Budajnz  atul  Ciudad  Kr^dripo  and  whr>,  al- 
ihiiujjfh  advaiu'L'd  in  years,  waj^  ^til[  of  commLind- 
in|r  rntt-'lkct.  Kill  iif  .Huind  jiitli(munl  ripciiL'd  bv 
iinrivalk'd  tx peri ui il\%  carriud  tliL- day.  He  wa,< 
entirely  oj)p«»^eti,  and  iu>  dnubt  ri)^litly,  to  any 
as>ault  witlnnil  a  preliminary  bombardment. 
Kven  at  this  early  stage,  when  >till  incompletely 
defended,  Seba>top(il  on  its  south  side  seemed 
all  but  impregnable.  It  was  already  encircled 
with  earthworks  sufficiently  strong,  although  still 
far  short  of  their  subsequent  dimensions,  and 
armed    with    hundreds  of  heavy    guns.      The 


of  artillery'  :  had  we  carried  the  Rtfs 
of  works  their  war&hfps  in  the  hart 
have  driven  u.*^  out  with  their  broadsides. 
a  man  would  have  reached  the  fortiiicaiki 
Neither  the  finest  resolution  nor  the  4 
courage  will  avail  against  shell  antJ^f 
AH  idea  of  a  cott^  iic  main  wa^ 
abandoned,  and  the  allies  prep l\ re*! 
dtiwn  ■■  hdore  thu  place,  to  bring  up 
trains,  <«pen  trenches,  arm  batteries,' 
deavuur  t(*  overmaster  the  enemy'ri 
when  breaches  had  been  made  in  the^ 
works,  the  attacking  columns  were  to 
and  win. 

Some  brief  account  must  be  given  n 
the  Russian  defences.  These  included  foi 
works  to  the  northward,  fronts  on  the  sea 
stone  walls  loopholed,  and  earthen  batten 
circling  the  southern  side.  It  will  be  1 
compare  the  following  details  with  the  n 
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to  understand  the  ground  and  the  fortitica- 
oiis  which  sooner  or  later  covered  it. 
The  fortresb  lay  on  both  sides,  north  and  south 
i  a  wide  roadstead  or  harbour,  running  nearly 
ue  east  and  west,  and  with  deep  water  quite  up 

the  shore.  At  the  mouth  of  this  harbour 
tood  t\i'o  principal  stone  forts,  Constant ine  and 
Quarantine  fort  ;  further  in  on  the  south 
ide  were  the  Artillery  fort  and  forts  Nicholas 
Uui  Paul,  the  latter  guarding  the  inner  or  man- 

irar  harbour,  an  inlet  at  right  angles  to  the 
harbour  and  separating  the  city  ol  Sebas* 
from  its  Karabelnaia  suburbs.  On  the 
"BftRh  side  was  the  great  star-fort  already  men- 
tioned with  the  onter  ruig  of  eartliworks,  and 
ihere  were  other  smaller  earthworks  at  the 
nter's  tdge.  On  the  south  side,  that  which 
ttu  now  to  be  besieged,  there  was  as  yet  little 
more  than  the  outline  of  the  many  works  soon 
&)  haome  famous,  although  some  were  partly 
ceoited,  it  is  true»  and  the  whole  circle  of  the 


battery.  Beyond  the  great  ravine  which  here 
ran  down  and  ended  in  the  inner  harbour, 
several  works  had  been  planned  to  defend  the 
Karabelnaia  suburb—viz,  the  Re  dan »  the  Mala- 
koff  Tower,  the  Little  Redan,  and  Bastion  No,  1, 
the  last  ending  the  defences  at  the  edge  of  the 
main  harbour. 

Such  was  the  great  fortress  as  it  stood  when 
Menschikoff,  with  his  broken  arm}',  came  stream* 
ing  back  into  it  after  the  defeat  of  the  Alma. 
The  allies  were  at  his  heels  ;  Sebastopol  was  in 
danger — less  danger  than  he  feared — but  he  at 
once  summoned  a  council  of  war  to  concert 
measures  for  its  defence.  As  a  first  step  the 
greater  part  of  the  Russian  fleet  was  sacriticed, 
and  several  warships  were  at  once  sunk  across 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  as  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  enemy.  This  was  not  done  with- 
out protest  from  the  Russian  Admiral  Ko  mil  off, 
who  wished  to  sally  forth  and  fight  whatever 
he  met  in  the  open  sea.     Had  the  Russian  and 
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^ty  was  completely  enclosed  with   a  loophuled 
*tottn  wall. 

T'"'        '      Inning  with  the  Quarantine  bastion 
^^^  '[  ont»  were  the  Central  and  Flagstaft 

^Kjns,    and     the    soon-to*be-added    Garden 


allied  fleets  engaged  there  would  have  been  the 
biggest  naval  battle  on  record  till  Lissa  came, 
with  its  contest  of  ironclads,  or  the  Japanese  fell 
foul  of  the  Chinese  last  year  in  the  far  East,  But 
the  sinking  of  the  ships  was  the  most  prudent 
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course,  and  its  value  was  soon  appreciated. 
MenschikofF  did  not  tarry  now  in  the  town.  He 
had  the  sense  to  see  that  he  must  keep  open  his 
communications,  his  road  northward  to  Russia 
whence  must  come  the  supplies,  ever  of  vital 
importance  to  the  defence  of  the  fortress  ;  so  he 
sallied  forth  at  once  with  his  reorganised  field- 
army  in  the  direction  of  Bakshishari,  a  central 
point  in  the  Crimea.  In  this  movement,  strange 
to  say,  he  passed  on  the  very  fringe  of  the  allies 
advancing  by  the  so-called  "  flank  march  "  to 
occupy  the  plateau  or  "  upland  "  on  the  south 
side.  They  were  within  a  stone^s-throw  of  each 
other,  these  two  armies  ;  yet  neither  was  aware 
of  it,  so  little  were  the  niceties  and  precautions 
of  ordinary  warfare  observed  by  them. 

Sebastopol  was  thus  left  to  make  what  head 
it  could  against  attack.  Its  total  garrison  now 
was  barely  36,000  men,  made  up  mostly  or 
marines  and  sailors  from  the  fleet,  with  2,700 
gunners  from  the  coast  batteries,  5,000  military 
workmen,  and  a  few  militia  battalions.  But 
this  great  Russian  arsenal  of  the  Black  Sea 
was  exceedingly  rich  in  war  material :  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  there  were  172 
pieces  of  ordnance,  many  very  heavy  guns  al- 
ready mounted  upon  the  works,  and  almost 
countless  stores  of  artillery  in  reserve.  Even 
with  all  the  wear-and-tear  of  a  twelvemonth^s 
siege,  when  Sebastopol  fell  into  our  hands,  there 
were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  guns  found  still 
unused  in  the  artillery  park — a  fact  patent  to  all 
England  nowadays,  for  hardly  a  town  of  any 
importance  is  without  its  Russian  **  trophy"  gun 
paraded  in  public  gardens  or  in  front  of  its  town- 
hall.  Inexhaustible  supplies  of  ammunition,  ot 
powder  and  projectiles,  were  ensured  so  long  as 
the  place  was  not  completely  invested,  and 
Menschikoff'^s  field-army,  as  has  been  stated^ 
continually  prevented  that. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  its  personnel  (its  garrison), 
or  its  materiel  (its  warlike  stores)  that  Sebastopol 
was  strong.  Chief  among  its  defences  must  be 
counted  the  intrepid  spirit  of  the  great  Russian 
engineer  who  was  their  life  and  soul.  Colonel 
Todleben's  name  is  imperishably  allied  with  the 
splendid  resistance  of  the  fortress,  which,  in  a 
measure,  was  created  by  his  own  hands.  In  the 
very  prime  of  life,  with  a  highly-trained  in- 
telligence and  full  of  dauntless  energy,  he  joined 
as  chief  engineer  just  before  Sebastopol  was 
threatened,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  strengthen 
the  place.  Under  his  animating  control  enorm- 
ous numbers  of  men  laboured  continuously  day 
and  night  upon  the  works.     The  bastions  and 


batteries  already  detailed  now-  took  s 
armament ;  the  fortress  daily  grew  1 
more  formidable  ;  within  a  week  of  tl 
of  the  allied  armies  the  Central  and 
bastions  were  heightened  and  thickenc 
battery  was  placed  between  them,  othei 
were  established  to  command  the  gre 
Now  the  Redan  was  reinforced  by  the 
tion  of  the  great  Barrack  battery  behii 
the  MalakofF  Tower  was  surrounded 
works  containing  powerful  batteries, 
tinuous  entrenchmerfts  ran  on  to  t 
Redan,  Bastion  No.  i,  and  the  wate 
harbour.  Of  a  truth  Sebastopol  begai 
justify  old  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  wan 
"  the  more  the  allies  looked  at  it  the 
would  like  it.*'  It  said  as  plainly  as  il 
lines  of  works  and  its  many  murderou 
could  speak,  "  Come  and  take  me  if  you 

No  doubt  the  allies  were  wise  in  not  1 
an  immediate  attack.  But  still  they 
reconciled  to  the  slow  processes  of  a  p 
siege,  nor  did  they  look  for  a  prolong! 
ance.  Every  effort  was  now  bent  upon 
up  the  siege-guns  from  the  ships  and  est 
them  near  enough  to  reduce  the  enc 
preparatory  to  an  open  assault.  Thi 
was  so  far  forward  on  the  9th  Octobe 
that  date  the  allies  "  broke  ground,"  as  i 
or  began  their  first  parallels  or  trench 
proach.  It  had  been  arranged  that  th 
should  take  from  the  sea  to  the  great  n 
whole  of  the  left  front  of  attack  ;  and 
base  of  supply,  the  bay  of  Kamiesch,  ^ 
behind  their  left,  they  experienced  : 
difficulty  in  feeding  their  army  or  se 
stores.  In  taking  this,  the  "left  attac 
had  also  the  advantage  of  better  gi 
which  to  dig  their  trenches,  and  th 
approach  the  fortress  within  1,000  yar 
on  the  other  hand,  having  to  deal  w: 
soil  sloping  down  towards  the  enem; 
were  obliged  to  build  our  parapets  higl 
more  pains,  and  at  a  much  greater  distar 
nearest  battery  was  between  1,300  ai 
yards  from  the  Redan,  while  that  know 
Victoria  or  Lancaster  battery  was  as 
2,000  yards.  Happily,  our  siege-guns  w 
powerful  than  those  of  the  French.  O 
front  of  attack  was  a  very  extensive  lim 
eluded  Chapman's  battery,  Gordon's  bat 
those  already  named. 

A  fruitful  source  of  trouble  not  yet  ap 
the  British  force  before  Sebastopol  was  I 
ing  good  fortune  which  surrendered  U 
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and  the  small  port  of  Balaclava 

Hitherto  the  F'rench  had  taken  the 

ve  the  left  ;  but  out  of  courtesy 

.^   ig  that  we  had  the  first  claim 

ivn  SIS  its  first  occupiers^  General  Can- 

ttd  the  change  of  position.     With 

I  holding  the  right  we  gained  the 

anluge  ut  greatly  drawn-out  com- 

* It  was  six  full  miles  to  Balaclava, 

ractatlcd  road  but  the  WoronzofT,  which 
■|y  to  fall  into  the  enemy *s  hands.  Then 
^Es  of  a  good  highway  was  superadded 
^nvcnicnce  and  danger  of  a  flank  con- 
threatened  in  its  most  \ital  point,  the 
>f  life/'  that  by  which  we  drew  up  our 
,  setit  back  our  sick,  and  generally  held 
tic  sea.  This  entailed  very  serious  con- 
te^t  as  we  shall  find, 

kv  iromised   well  on   the   morning 

By  ber,  when  the  allied  batteries, 

m%cd  and  admirably  served,  began  their 
rubardment.    By  this  time  126  siege-guns 
I  position,  72  of  ours,  55  of  the  French, 
'f>res  of  ammunition  were  at  hand 
h    magazines.      To   these    126   the 
IS  directly  opposed    118^  but   220   more 
ady  to  fire  upon  the  columns  that  might 
Iv    he   expected    to   move    out    for    the 
bombardment,  which  the  Russians 
.„..-.  a  *\fru  d'enfcr^'^  and  which  at  that 
IS  unparalleled  in   modem  warfare,  began 
a^m.,  and  lasted  without  intermission  for 
►itrs.     \^er\*  visible  impression   had  been 
the  Xlalakoff  Tower  was  ruined,  other 
luH-e  seriously  damaged,  and  all  promised 
Ben  came  the  first  of  a  series  of  contre- 
Kr  -ed  this  memorable  siege.     An 

■1  i  in  the  French  lines  :  a  shell 

pm  up  the  principal  magazine,  making 
!woc  and  forcing  the  French  presently  to 
re*  In  fact,  just  as  the  critical  moment 
ri%'cd  fof  delivering  a  general  attack,  the 
1/rcrc  discomfited  and  put  out  of  action, 
it  was  just  the  reverse  :  our  fire  had 
I  that  of  the  Russians,  and  early 
ve  had  blown  up  the  magazine 
J,  opening  therein  a  yawning  breach 
[Mediate  ai«sault.  The  defence,  as 
bears  witness,  w^as  paralysed  on  this 
Russian  troops  massed  behind  the 
resist  attack  wure  quite  demoralised. 
to  flight 

alone,     h  was  to  have 

icd  attack,  which   the 

nuw  rendered  impossible.     At 


the  same  time  the  bombardment  executed  by 
the  allied  fleets  had  failed  of  efl'ect  :  their  broad- 
sides had  fallen  harmless  against  the  casemate 
granite  forts,  and  all  the  warships  had  drawn  ofl 
bearing  more  injuries  than  they  had  inflicted. 
Fortunately,  the  allied  losses  had  not  been  very 
severe  :  jog  French  had  been  killed  or  wounded, 
47  English,  while  the  Russian  casualties  had 
reached  1,100*  There  seemed  no  reason  why,  if 
the  French  recovered  sufficiently  to  reopen  fire, 
the  attack  should  not  be  made  the  following  day 

Next  day  all  such  hopes  vanished  into  thin 
air.  A  few  hours  were  enough  for  the  inde- 
fatigable and  indomitable  Todleben.  During  the 
short  space  of  darkness  the  great  engineer  gave 
us  the  first  touch  of  his  quality,  and  built  up  his 
ruined  fortress  anew*  Sebastopol  arose  from  its 
ashes  reconstructed — ^built,  hke  Aladdiu^s  palace, 
in  a  single  night.  *' Works  reduced  to  shapeles 
heaps,  ruined  batteries,  and  disabled  guns  "  were 
replaced  before  morning  by  fresh  parapets,  th* 
batteries  were  repaired,  new  guns  from  the  in- 
exhaustible supplies  of  the  ships  and  the  arsenal 
had  occupied  the  embrasures.  The  work  of 
the  siege  and  bombardment  was  all  to  do  over 
again.  It  was  now  made  perfectly  evident  that 
we  had  entered  upon  a  prodigious  undertaking; 
our  opponent  was  full  of  recuperative  power^ 
possessing  seemingly  boundless  resources  directed 
by  a  scientific  soldier  of  great  knowledge  ;tnd 
inflexible  spirit.  The  situation  was,  moreover, 
complicated  by  the  existence  of  an  enterprising 
field-arnw  daily  recruited  by  new  arrivals,  so 
that  the  relative  strength  of  allies  and  Russians 
was  fast  growing  disproportionate  and  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  This  led  to  many  other 
efl"orts  calculated  to  greatly  impede,  if  not  to 
actually  **  raise'*  or  terminate  the  siege. 

Nothing  daunted  by  their  first  failure,  the 
allies  had  set  about  to  prepare  for  a  second 
bombardment  on  a  still  more  extensive  and  de- 
structive scale,  when  their  very  existence  upon 
the  plateau  was  threatened,  and  the  two  famous 
battles  of  Balaclava  and  lukerman  were  fought 
in  the  open  field.  In  one  the  British  cavalryj 
was  destroyed,  and  our  Une  of  supply  dangerously 
narrowed  ;  in  the  other,  won  against  tremendous 
odds,  wc  yet  suffered  so  severely  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  prosecute  the  siege  wiili  our 
former  vigour.  Now,  too,  came  the  great  storm 
and  the  increasing  horrors  of  the  dread  winter, 
I  that  the  siege-works  were  still  further  im- 
peded. But,  as  has  been  said  already,  howeve 
ct)lo<oial  our  iroublt^s,  however  remote  loome 
ultimate  success,  the  actual  ascendancy  oC  iVv^ 
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allies  was  never  more  in  duubt  after  the  great 
victories  gained.  The  Russians  never  again 
ventured  to  attack  us  in  any  strength^  and  then 
not  until  quite  desperate  in  the  closing  scenes. 
Not  even  in  the  very  height  of  the  winter 
troubles,  when  suffering  and  sickness  had  sc* 
decimated  uur  ranks  that  the  guards  of  the 
trenches  were  reduced  to  mere  skeletons  in 
numbers  and  physique,  did  the  Russian  garrison 


countr}^men  was  mingled  with  an  eager 
to  relieve  them  at  all  costs.  All  Englar 
aroused  from  end  to  end  ;  fierce  indignation  at" 
the  maladministration  which  left  brave  men  to 
perish  stirred  up  private  efTort,  and  vast  sums 
were  subscribed,  vast  enterprises  undertaken^  tu 
supplement  the  shortcomings  of  the  Governmtni, 
While  the  public  voice  loudly  demanded  the 
punishment  of  those  to  blamt;,  private  peop 


use  their  immense  superiority  against  the  weak- 
ened force.  So  we  ever  felt  that,  although  the 
siege  might  be  pr<>longed  wearisomely^  almost 
indelinitely,  yet  with  patience  we  must  win  in 
the  long  run*  The  Russian  commanders  might 
continually  revictual  and  replenish  the  fortress; 
the  allies,  based  on  t!ie  sea  and  able  to  draw 
across  It  unlimited  supplies  from  home,  could 
also  play  the  waiting  game  and  with  a  still 
stronger  hand.  We  ni;<y  admire  the  heroic 
resistance,  but  we  must  take  a  deeper  pride  in 
tlie  unnelding  pluck  and  perseverance  that  never 
despaired  in  the  darkest  hour. 

Not  the  least  memorable  part  of  that  dread 
episode  was  the  spirit  it  evoked  at  home.  Ad- 
miration for   the   constancy  displayed  by    our 


banded  themselves  together  to  create 
services,  provide  huts  and  food  and  warm  do 
ing.     It  was  then  that  lines  like  the  folioil 
found  an  echo  in  every  British  heart  - — 


"  That  starving  army  haunts  us  nlgbt  and  day. 
By  our  warm  hearths  :  no  fire  have  they. 
Snow  falls  .  'tis  falling  there  f 

Rotting  in  ihcir  own  filth  like  mangy  hounds. 
Cramped,  frost  and  hunger  bitten  to  ihe  bones, 
Wreslting  with  death  *mid  smells  and  sights  and  $ 

That  turn  kind  hearts  to  stones^ 
To  die  for  very  lack  of  clothes  and  food^  of 

l)edding,  medicine,  and  fire. 
While  six  miles  off  lay  piled  up  many  a  rood,  all  I 

did  so  require!  " 
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alone  seemed  to  become  more  and  more 
remote.  Efforts  were  redoubled,  new  and  more 
powerful  batteries  were  brought  to  bear,  and  for 
four  more  days  the  crushing  storm  of  shot  smote 
bastion  and  curtain  so  heavily  that  a  great  gap 
was  at  last  formed,  which,  as  it  was  seen  from 
the  counterscarp,  appeared  to  offer  a  way  for  a 
storming  party.  So  practicable  did  it  seem  that 
Lord  Combermere,  under  the  advice  of  the 
engineers,  ordered  an  assault  to  be  made  on  the 
7th  January.  Among  the  troops  detailed  were 
600  dismounted  men  from  the  different  cavalry 
regiments  with  the  army,  eighty  from  the  nth 
Light  Dragoons,  the  same  number  from  the 
1 6th  Lancers,  200  from  Skinner's  Horse,  and 
forty  from  each  regiment  of  native  cavalry.  A 
touching  story  is  told  of  the  valour  and  faithful- 
ness of  the  men  of  Skinner's  Horse,  one  of  the 
earliest  formed  of  the  many  distinguished  native 
irregular  cavalry  corps  which  have  fought  for 
England.  They  had  served  their  gallant  colonel 
for  many  long  years  in  frequent  wars,  and  obeyed 
and  loved  him,  more  as  tribesmen  do  a  chief 
than  as  paid  soldiers  follow  an  officer.  The 
party  for  the  assault  was  told  off  according  to 
roster  for  duty,  for  the  whole  regiment  had 
volunteered  for  the  dangerous  service.  Skinner 
placed  at  their  head  Shadull  Khan,  one  of  his 
oldest,  most  faithful  and  trustworthy  native 
officers,  and  then  addressed  them  :  "  This  is  the 
first  time  of  your  going  into  danger  when  1 
cannot  accompany  you  ;  but  such  is  my  affec- 
tion for  you  all  that  I  cannot  allow  you  to  part 
from  me  without  carrying  with  you  something 
dear  to  me."  Then,  taking  his  son  by  the  hand, 
who  had  only  lately  entered  the  corps,  he  con- 
tinued— **  See,  here  is  my  son  !  Take  him  and 
gain  for  him  such  honour  as  you  have  won  for 
his  father."  On  this  old  Shadull  Khan  stepped 
forward,  and,  taking  young  Skinner  by  the  arm, 
called  out  in  reply  :  ''  Farewell,  our  own  com- 
mander. Trust  in  God,  who  never  deserts  those 
faithful  servants  who  do  their  duty,  and  who, 
please  God,  will  now  do  their  utmost  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  the  corps.'' 

But  the  assault  was  not  delivered  on  the  6th, 
and  the  cavalry  were  not,  after  all,  called  upon 
to  ascend  the  breach.  Curiously  enough,  it  was 
not  to  the  professional  engineers  that  w^as  due 
the  countermanding  of  an  attempt,  which,  even 
if  successful,  must  have  been  attended  with  a 
tremendous  sacrifice  of  life,  but  to  Colonel 
Skinner,  the  grey-haired  veteran  of  Indian  war, 
whx)  had  twenty  years  before  been  present  with 
Lord  Lake  at  thb  very  spot  and  whose  sword 


had  seldom  been  sheathed  in  th 
time.  He  was  attending  Lord  Con 
reconnaissance,  and  was  by  him  ask* 
of  the  breach.  Skinner  diffident 
though  not  an  engineer,  he  did  not 
be  practicable,  and  that,  from  his 
Indian  sieges,  he  thought  that  th< 
assaulting  force  would  sink  up  to 
in  the  loose  rubbish.  An  engine 
the  staff  maintained  that  it  was  pi 
said  that  he  would  soon  ascertain 
gallantly  rushing  forward,  crossc 
under  the  enemy's  fire,  examined 
and  found  it  as  Skinner  had  said, 
fortunately  unscathed,  and  patting 
the  back,  said,  "  Old  boy,  you  are 
am  wrong." 

The  result  of  this  and  other  re 
was  the  determination  no  longer 
chief  reliance  on  the  breaching  ba 
make  mines  the  principal  feati 
operations.  Some  mining  work  on 
had  already  been  done,  and  an  attei 
made  to  spring  a  mine  under  th 
bastion.  Owing  to  the  smallness  c 
however,  very  slight  effect  had  be 
but  in  the  attempt  a  jemadar  of  r 
gave  an  example  of  brilliant 
gallantr}'.  It  had  been  his  busi 
the  mine.  The  port-fire  was,  i 
damp  and  ineffective,  so  the  jemad 
results  to  himself  in  the  performanc 
applied  the  match  to  the  hose  itse 
in  consequence,  was  the  explosi 
unfortunate  man  had  not  time 
himself  from  the  influence  of  the  r 
fearfully  burned  and  injured.  Ht 
back  to  camp,  where  he  lingered 
several  days ;  but  his  last  hours  w 
by  immediate  promotion,  carryir 
for  his  family,  bestowed  by  Lord 
His  native  comrades  were  much  toi 
act  of  the  commander-in-chief,  an\ 
was  good  to  serve  a  general  who  * 
of  pice  than  of  brave  acts.'' 

Lieutenant  Forbes,  of  the  Engii 
to  have  the  credit  of  devising  the  gi 
system  of  mines  which  was  now 
principal  part  of  the  future  operati 
and  heavily  charged  mine  was  to  b 
the  angle  of  the  bastion,  a  subsidi 
to  be  placed  under  the  right  bread 
as  to  improve  the  ascent  and  destro 
countermines,  while  a  third  mine  v 
the  counterscarp  and  facilitate  the 
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h.  It  should  be  here  mentioned  that 
»ches  were  now  in  process  of  formation, 
I  breach  in  the  next  bastion  to  the  south 
nailer  breach   in  the  adjacent  curtain. 

Reyneirs  division  was  encamped  in 
he  first,  while  General  Nicholls's  division 
i  remaining  two. 

istory  of  the  siege  after  the  7th  January 
rd  of  continuous  battery  and  bombard- 
id  of  constant  and  persevering  effort  in 
Mid  countermining.  There  was  oppor- 
r  many  gallant  deeds,  and  many  gallant 
?re  done.  Did  the  enemy  construct  a 
t  the  scarp  which  gave  them  easy  access 
tch,  at  once  Captain  Taylor  and  Sub- 
*r  Richardson  of  the  Engineers,  with 
ers,  volunteered  for  the  perilous  duty 
ying  it,  and  succeeded  in  their  object, 

b\'  the  good  fortune  which  ever  favours 
Did  the  general  desire  to  know  what 
IS  the  enemy  were  carrying  on  near 
ich,  forthwith  a  havildar  with  twelve 
s  crossed  the  ditch  and  gained  the 
information  in  the  teeth  of  determined 
5.    Over  and  over  again  we  find   the 

Captain  Irvine  and  Captain  Taylor  of 
ineers  mentioned  for  acts  of  cool  and 
J  daring  which,  in  our  more  fortunate 
uld  have  gained  a  Victoria  Cross,  but 
a-e  then  held  to  be  suflftciently  acknow- 
y  a  mere  letter  of  thanks  from  the 
general.  And  whenever  there  was 
ice  requiring  the  utmost  audacity  and 
prowess,  the  soldiers  to  whom  it  was 
n  confided  were  the  Goorkhas,  then  a 
dition  to  our  native  army,  who,  equally 
le  with  the  British  musket  as  with  their 
eapon — the  short,  heavy,  keen-edged 
-never  failed  in  any  task,  however 
Well  have  these  little  mountaineers 
ed  on  many  subsequent  battlefields  the 
»n  which  they  began  to  build  up  at 
■e,  of  being  the  bravest,  the  most  loyal, 

best  disciplined  of  the  many  native 
ich  furnish  soldiers  for   the  service  of 

ploit  performed  by  Captain  Carmichael 
th  Regiment  deserves  more  than  passing 
1  account  of  the  soldierly  spirit  which 
it  and  the  brilliant  completeness  of  its 
1.  A  report  had  been  brought  by  spies 
camp  that  the  Bhurtporeans  had  cut 
acrow  the  breach  opposite  to  General 
ft  drviiion,  and  had  otherwise  so  fortified 
it  impregnable  to  the  headlong 


onset  of  a  storming  party.  General  Nichojls  was 
anxious  to  obtain  exact  information  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  report,  but  this  could  only  be  gained 
by  personal  inspection,  in  broad  daylight  and 
under  the  obser\'ation  of  the  numerous  defenders, 
whose  muskets  and  spearpoints  could  be  seen 
glinting  on  the  ramparts.  Captain  Carmichael's 
intrepid  spirit  prompted  him  to  volunteer  to  lead 
the  small  party  which  would  undertake  to  clear 
up  the  well-guarded  secrets  of  the  defence.  It 
was  the  high  noon  of  the  sultr}^  Indian  day,  the 
hour  when  it  is  the  native  custom  to  yield  for  a 
time  to  sleep  and  when  the  extreme  vigilance  of 
the  enemy  might  be  expected  to  be  somew^hat 
relaxed,  that  he  chose  for  his  heroic  enterprise. 
The  Grenadiers  of  his  own  regiment,  the  59th, 
and  a  detachment  of  Goorkhas  were  on  duty  in 
the  advanced  trenches.  No  need  to  call  upon 
such  men  for  volunteers  to  follow  him  and  share 
his  adventure.  All  sprang  forward  eager  to  be 
chosen,  and  the  only  diflSculty  was  to  keep  the 
numbers  employed  within  the  desired  limits. 
The  total  number  taken  was  only  twelve,  half  of 
whom  were  59th  Grenadiers  and  half  Goorkhas. 
Captain  Davidson  of  the  Bengal  Engineers  also 
joined  the  little  party,  which,  headed  by 
Carmichael,  stole  quietly  out  of  the  trenches. 
With  breathless  anxiety  their  rapid  rush  across 
the  ditch  to  the  foot  of  the  breach  was  watched 
by  their  comrades  left  behind.  At  every  pace  it 
was  feared  that  a  hail  of  bullets  would  pour  from 
the  ramparts  and  sweep  them  away.  But  no, 
either  drows}'  or  careless,  the  Jats  gave  no  heed. 
Carmichael  and  his  men  cleared  the  wide  ditch 
unnoticed  and  found  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
pile  of  stones  and  dried  mud  where  the  strong 
wall  of  the  fortress  had  been  shattered.  They 
commenced  the  steep  ascent  and,  scrambling  on 
hands  and  knees,  in  a  few  moments  stood  within 
the  fortification  which  they  had  so  long  watched 
from  a  distance.  Startled  into  wakefulness  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  their  foe  so  close  to 
them,  whom  they  doubtless  took  to  be  the  head 
of  a  storming  party,  the  Jats  seized  their  arms 
and  gathered  for  resistance.  Carmichael's  fol- 
lowers took  full  advantage  of  the  surprise  and 
deliberately  fired  a  volley  into  the  dense  cluster 
of  men  in  front  of  them.  Then,  as  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  they  carefully  surveyed  the  interior 
of  the  fort  and  noted  all  its  features,  having  even 
the  audacity,  moreover,  to  pelt  their  enemy  with 
the  lumps  of  mud  and  stones  which  were  to 
hand.  The  Jats  realised  at  last  how  feeble  was 
the  party  that  insulted  them,  and  rushed  forward 
to  punish  their  temerity.     C^ixm.Ocv'aL^C's*  Oo^^sx 
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had  been  gained,  however,  and  he  plunged  down 
the  brcaeli  m  retreat*  There  was  a  rush,  in 
pursuit,  uf  the  exasperated  enemy  to  the  top  of 
the  breach «  and  the  little  reconnoitring  band  was 
in  deadly  danger  from  the  many  weapons  about 
to  be  pi:nnted  at  them.  But  the  muskets  in  the 
English  trenches  were  ready  and  aimed.  Fingers 
were  now  on  the  triggers,  and  the  first  crowd  of 
the  enemy  was  swept  away  by  the  calculated 
discharge  before  they  could  use  their  matchlocks. 
The  places  of  the  first  that  fell  were  quickJy  sup- 
plied, but  ever  the  heavy  and  well-aimed  fire  from 
the  trenches  flamed  forth  with  crushing  eftect, 


viscoifN  I  I  i)Mnt  k\n  ur. 

an3,  covered  by  the  friendly  Morm  wliich  hurtled 
over  their  heads.  Captain  Carmichael  and  his 
men  regained  the  shelter  of  their  lines  almost 
unscathed.  The  sole  casualty  was  one  grenadier, 
struck  dead  und  falling  tnlo  the  advanced  English 
trench,  so  nearly  had  he  achieved  safetv.  The 
result  of  the  daring  adventure  was  the  knowledge 
that  the  breach,  though  a  formidable  obstacle, 
was  not   in  If  Mo,  a  knowledge  which  wa^ 

M)tiJi  to  be  '  lable  value. 

On  the  17th  January-  the  engineers  reported 
to  Lord  Combermere  that  the  mint*s  on  which 
the  issue  of  the  siege  depended  Wiiutd  be  ready 
that  night.  They  were,  as  before  noted,  tfiree 
itt-  number  :  tme  under  the  angle  of  the  north- 
east bastion,  loaded  with  10,000  lb.  of  powder 
connected  by  a  train    ~"  '     '  *         '      '  tcr 

the  ditch  ;  anotlier,  ..d 


to   improve   and   extend    ihc    b\ 
third,  still  smaller,  was  to  blow  in 
scarp.     The  hour  ot'  find    and 
was  at   hand   and   the  orders  w 
the  assault  on  the  following  dav 
were     formed     for   the    ser'  h 

Generals  Rcyncll  and  Ntchuii 
these  again  were  divided  tttto 
the  purposes  of  support  and  mutii; 
The  direction  of  the  principal  atta* 
to  General  Reynell  and  ^vas  to  be 
out  : — The  main  breach  was  to 
two    brigades   acting   uijder    Gem 
personal      conmiand.       The     leadi 
Brigadier  McCombc's^  was  10  be   hi 
Grenadiers  of  the  14th  Regiment, 
spiking  part)*  of  art i lie rs' men.     Tlw 
to  consist  of  tour  companies  of    t 
58th     Native     Infantry,     and     100 
Goorkhas.      Brigadier    Patton^s    hi 
si  sting  of  four  companies  of  the  t 
Native  Infantry  and  five  * 
was  to  support  Brigadier 
rush.     After  the  lop  of  the   bresich 
gained,  the  leading  brigade  v       -'c 
to   the   right    along   the   raTu 
brigade  to  the  left.     This  main  att-11 
supported  on  its  right  by  a  column  ui 
Colonel  Delamain«  composed  of  tw« 
of  the  1st  Europi^an  I 
Infantry,    and     too    ^ 
storm  a  small  breach  near  the  Juggecn 

General  Nicholls's  main  attack  wait 
on  tlie  left  breach  b^*  Brigadier  Ed 
head  of  seven  companies  of  the  <oth 
the    31st    Native    lnfantr\%   and     I 
(ioorkhas.     This,  again,  was  to  be 
a    strong     ocalading     attack     um 
Colonel  \Viis«m,  ubich  was  in  aM;i 
by  ladders  at  a  re-entering  angle  n( 
breach.      Other    smaller    Mib^idtai 
parties  were  detailed,  but  c*\'er\'   e 
storming   party,  received  the  most 
St  ructions,  and  no  contingenc>*  w^s 
vidcd   for.      Sappers  with   tool^ 
through  walls  of  houses,  men  cai 
n(K»ses  to    be   slippecl   over 
rampart  and  thus  to  ft»rm  hand  r< 
men   to  spike   the  gun?* — all  were 
be   present,  ready  to  follow  the 
FirigadiLT  Fagan.  with  n 
Native  Inlantn',  vrn.%  onk 
NicholU's  attack^  and  tt  reserve 
Brigadier  Adams   wa*    to    bt 
trenches  to  cover  a  retreat  iti 


vcnaii 
th  kI 
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and  the  order  was  given  that  they  should  at 
once  be  fired.  Every  eye  was  turned  to  the 
points  of  the  expected  explosions,  and  followed 
with  keenest  suspense  the  lightly  curling  smoke, 
which  showed  the  gradual  ignition  of  the  trains. 
At  last  with  a  mighty  roar  the  two  lesser  mines 
exploded,  doing  all  the  work  that  had  been 
expected  from  them.  Alarmed  by  the  sudden 
and  mighty  shocks  and  fearing  an  immediate 
assault,  the  garrison  crowded  to  the  angle  of  the 
bastion,  the  sunlight  gleaming  on  their  white 
garments,  their  armour,  and  waving  weapons. 
Little  did  they  think  that  death  was  even  now 
leaping  towards  them,  and  that  their  time  on 
earth  was  to  be  counted  by  seconds.  Even  as 
they  gathered  and  shouted  defiance,  there  was 
the  convulsion  of  the  great  mine's  explosion. 
The  whole  bastion  heaved  and  rent.  An  ear- 
splitting  crash  like  loudest  thunder  shook  the 
air,  and  where  the  bastion  had  been,  a  dense 
cloud  of  dust  and  smoke  arose,  mingled  with  the 
bodies  and  limbs  of  the  ill-fated  wretches,  with 
stones,  timbers,  masses  of  earth,  and  indefinable 
debris.  To  the  authors  of  that  terrible  destruc- 
tion the  spectacle  was  appalling ;  among  the 
sufferers  by  this  gruesome  expedient  of  cruel  war 
were  scattered  broadcast  confusion,  dismay,  and 
death  in  its  most  horrible  forms. 

Nor  were  the  effects  of  the  great  explosion 
confined  to  the  defenders  of  Bhurtpore  alone. 
Even  more  far-reaching  than  was  anticipated 
spread  the  shadow  of  death.  Scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  upheaval  were  hurled  into  the 
English  trenches,  where  the  stormers  were  lying 
ready  for  action  and  Lord  Combermere  himself 
was  present  in  command.  Two  sepoys  standing 
close  by  the  commander-in-chief  were  killed. 
Brigadier  McCombe  was  struck  down,  and  Bri- 
gadier Patton,  with  Captain  Irvine,  Lieutenant 
Daly  of  the  14th,  and  nearly  twenty  men  of  the 
14th,  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  When  the 
echoes  of  the  mighty  crash  had  ceased,  the 
whole  scene  was  still  hidden  by  the  thick  cloud 
of  smoke  and  dust  which  hung  like  a  veil  over 
rampart,  ditch,  and  trenches.  As  it  slowly 
cleared  away,  the  (irenadicrs  of  the  14th  and 
CQth  were  seen  charging  impetuously  up  the 
steep  faces  of  the  breaches.  Staggered  as  the 
enemy  had  been  by  the  mine,  they  yet  gathered 
bravely  in  defence,  and  poured  a  heavy  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry  on  the  attackers.  Major 
Everard,  who  led  the  14th,  made  good  his  ascent, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  colours  of  the  regi- 
ment were  seen  floating  on  the  summit.  The 
5Qth  were  equally  successful.    Their  band  played 


the  stirring  strains  of  the  "  British  Gr 
as  they  left  the  trenches.  The  bi 
steeper,  the  fire  to  be  encountered  hea 
at  the  main  attack,  but,  unchecked  by  c 
undismayed  by  the  fierce  resistance,  th< 
stubbornly  on  till  the}'  also  stood  ti 
within  the  enemy's  works.  The  ren 
the  columns  directed  by  Generals  Re 
Nicholls  followed  where  the  14th  and 
led  the  way.  There  was  a  moment  of 
in  one  native  infantry  corps,  but  whe 
Reynell  himself,  standing  on  the  tc 
ruined  bastion  exp>osed  to  the  heavy 
the  citadel,  called  out  to  them  to  fo 
they  answered  to  the  appeal  and  plun 
confidence  into  the  fight. 

As  had  been  directed  in  orders,  th< 
General  Reynell's  column  turned  to  th< 
clear  the  ramparts  as  soon  as  the  br< 
been  crowned,  while  the  native  in&nl 
trated  into  the  town  and  moved  th 
parallel  to  the  storming  party.  The  ( 
of  Bhurtpore  rallied  gallantly  and,  feeing 
and  his  Grenadiers  in  hand-to-hand 
disputed  everj'  inch  of  ground.  Then 
time  for  the  actual  combatants  to  load 
The  melee  was  between  tulwar  on  one 
bayonet  and  musket-butt  on  the  other. 
lock  fire  from  the  adjacent  houses  told 
on  the  English,  but  still  the  14th  fouf 
way  on,  driving  their  enemy  before  thei 
of  that  enemy  many  brave  men  died  wh 
stood  rather  than  step  one  backward  pa< 
Jat  gunners  in  particular  would  not  foi 
pieces  which  they  had  served  so  well 
the  close  of  the  fight,  were  almost  tc 
found  lying  dead,  sword  in  hand,  rou 
loved  artiller\'. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lieut. 
Delamain  had  been  detailed  to  lead  a  c< 
the  attack  of  a  breach  near  the  Juggeer 
on  the  right  of  General  Reynell's  mair 
He  also  had  won  his  way  into  the  town, 
with  heavy  loss,  as  a  mine  had  been  fire 
enemy  beneath  the  feet  of  his  stormers  ai 
up  many.  His  success  was  complete,  1 
and,  clearing  his  path  to  his  left  al' 
fortifications  he  met  Major  Everard,  ^ 
coming  in  the  opposite  direction.  And 
of  the  most  terrible  catastrophes  of 
happened  to  the  defeated  but  still  des 
fighting  Jats.  Between  Colonel  Delan 
Major  Everard  there  yawned  a  steep  an^ 
gorge,  about  sixty  feet  deep,  and  the  tw« 
of  English  troops  arrived  at  the  opposite 
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orge,  simultaneously  pressing  their  foes 
them.  From  both  sides  the  Jats  were 
backwards  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
Is  the  abyss  and,  either  victims  of  shot  or 
>r  making  a  frantic  leap  for  safety,  were 
in  its  depths.  In  a  few  minutes  several 
»ds  lay  piled  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  a 
is,  groaning  mass.  To  add  to  the  horror 
r  condition  many  of  them  wore  armour  of 
I  cotton,  impervious  to  sword  cut  and  even 
ket  ball.  This  armour  had  in  many  cases 
5t  on  fire  by  the  close  discharge  of  musket 
ol,  and  the  wretched  wearers  were  slowly 
I  till  death  came  as  relief  to  their  incon- 
e  torture.  A  noble  attempt  was  made  to 
some  of  them  and  a  few  were  extricated, 
me  and  means  were  not  available  for 
ork  of  mercy,  and,  a  few  hours  later, 
g  was  left  but  ^'  a  confused  mass  of  burned 
niing  bodies." 

as  been  said  how  the  5Qth  Grenadiers,  at 
id  of  General  Nicholls's  column  of  assault, 
I  the  left  breach.  They  were  followed  and 
ipported  by  the  remainder  of  the  column, 
ere,  soon  aftei  entering  the  town,  joined 
rigadier  Patton*s  brigade  of  General 
ll's  division.  Colonel  Wilson,  who  had 
fetailed  to  lead  an  escalading  party,  had 
opposition  to  encounter,  and,  though  he 
F  and  about  thirty  men  mounted  the  wall 
lers,  the  greater  part  of  his  command  found 
r  to  enter  the  town  by  the  breach. 
he  storming  parties  were  now  in  Bhurt- 
nd  while  some  of  them  cleared  the  circle 
parts  of  their  defenders,  the  remainder 
jd  the  town  in  every  direction,  driving 
etny  from  their  positions  in  the  streets 
t  of  the  houses,  from  which  a  desultory' 
s  being  kept  up.  Brigadier  Fagan,  who 
nded  General  NichoUs's  second  brigade, 
ig  in  support  of  Brigadier  Edwards,  found 
work  for  his  force  in  quenching  the 
bers  of  resistance  in  the  great  city,  and 
er  Adams,  who  commanded  the  general 
,  when  the  success  of  the  day  was  assured 
I  by  the  Agra  gate  to  bring  fresh  and 
en  troops  for  the  duty  of  keeping  order. 
rhting,  which  continued  from  house  to 
and  from  street  to  street,  took  a  heavy 
loss  from  Lord  Combermere*s  army  before 
quiet,  and,  amongst  others,  Brigadier 
b  received  his  death  wound  while  bravely 
his  men. 

conunander-in-chief  had  himself  shared 
fiiO  the  toib  and  dangers  of  his  army, 


and  that  he  was  not  the  first  to  mount  the 
breach  was  less  due  to  his  own  prudence  and 
caution  than  to  the  more  than  verbal  dissuasion 
and  influence  of  his  staff.  The  blood  of  the  old 
Peninsular  sahreur  boiled  at  the  sight  of  the 
stormers'  charge,  and,  casting  his  dignity  to  the 
winds,  he  yearned  to  join  personally  in  the  first 
shock  of  conflict.  He  was  induced,  however,  to 
wait  and  follow  the  leading  sections,  though 
even  thus  the  enemy's  bullets  pattered  on  the 
ground  as  he  passed  over  it.  He  made  his  way 
to  the  glacis  of  the  citadel  and  summoned  it  to 
surrender.  As  no  reply  was  given,  he  sent  for  a 
couple  of  twelve-pounders  to  blow  open  its 
gates,  while  some  field-guns  which  had  been 
dragged  up  the  breach  opened  on  it  a  heavy  and 
well-directed  fire.  By  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  twelve-pounders  had  arrived,  and 
everj-thing  was  prepared  for  blowing  in  the  gate 
when  a  deputation  came  out  with  an  offer  of 
unconditional  surrender.  The  37th  Native  In- 
fantrj'  was  sent  for  to  take  possession,  and  after 
brief  delay  they  entered  and  the  king's  colour 
of  the  regiment  was  hoisted  on  the  battlements 
of  the  citadel — a  sight  of  joyous  rriumph,  for  it 
told  the  completion  of  the  day's  stem  work. 

Shortly  after\vards  the  news  Was  brought  in 
that  Doorjun  Sal  had  been  captured  by  the 
cavalrj',  which  hemmed  in  ever\'  outlet  from  the 
town.  When  he  saw  the  fortune  of  the  day 
going  against  him,  he  had  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  treasure,  and  with  his  wives  and 
children,  at  the  head  of  a  picked  body  of  horse- 
men, he  had  thought  to  cut  his  way  to  escape. 
But  the  toils  were  set  too  close,  and  he  had  to 
yield  to  Lieutenant  Barbor  of  the  8th  Light 
Cavalr}-.  Ever}-  horseman  of  his  escort  had  from 
1,200  to  2,000  gold  mohurs,  equal  to  from  ;^i,920 
to  ;^3,200,  sewn  in  the  lining  of  his  saddle. 

The  loss  of  the  garrison  of  Bhurtpore  is  es- 
timated at  about  13,000  killed  and  wounded 
during  the  siege,  of  whom  4,000  were  slain  in 
the  assault.  Most  of  the  remainder  were  taken 
prisoners,  the  cavalry  alone  having  captured 
6,000  or  7,000  after  the  town  was  stormed.  The 
British  casualties  during  the  siege  and  in  the 
assault  amounted  to  1,050  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  including  seven  oflScers  killed  and  forty- 
one  wounded. 

Thus  was  captured  the  great  fortress,  a  feat  of 
arms  which,  though  now  almost  forgotten,  yields 
in  brillianc}'  to  few  of  our  country's  military- 
achievements,  and  had  an  influence  on  the  fate 
of  England's  rule  in  India  that  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated. 
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The  Defeat  of  Abd-el-Kadr  by  the  French 
ISLY;  August   14.1844 

Major  Arthur  Grilftths 


THE  scene  was  an  improvised  garden  in 
North  Africa,  just  across  the  frontier 
line  between  Algeria  and  Morocco,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Isly.  The  time 
—night  :  a  cool  breeze  had  succeeded  the  torrid 
heat  of  day,  and  the  French  camp  was  aHve  with 
gaiety,  brilliantly  illuminated  by  many  coloured 
lanterns  which  blazed  upon  the  pink  blossoms 
of  the  oleanders  and  the  tamarisks. 

A  military  **  punch,"  as  it  is  called  by  the 
French  army,  was  in  progress — a  kind  of  festive 
entertainment  given  by  the  officers  to  some 
newly-arrived  comrades. 

The  only  thing  wanting  to  complete  success 
was  the  presence  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

Marshal  Rugeaud  —Icpcre  Bugeaud,  as  he  was 
styled  affectionately  by  his  soldiers — had  retired 
to  his  tent,  and  was  already  asleep  on  his 
truckle  bed.  lie  was  worn  out  with  fatigue.  A 
momentous  battle  was  imminent.  The  marshal 
had  been  busily  engaged  all  day  in  preparing 
written  instructions  for  all  commanders  of  corps 
under  his  Drders.    Who  would  dare  awaken  him  ? 

The  only  one  bold  enough  for  the  task  was  a 
civilian — M.  Leon  Roche,  the  principal  inter- 
preter of  the  army  and  long  the  marshal's  close- 
associate  and  intimate  friend.  Kven  he  was 
sharply  received  when  performing  this  unpleasant 
duty.  Rut  when  the  old  man  heard  the  reason 
he  got  up  ;  liressed,  still  grumbling,  and  started 
for  the  centre  of  the  camp.  Here  he  found  him- 
>elf  surrounded  by  an  animated  concourse. 

All  the  officers  of  rank  crowded  round  him 
and  welcomed  him  warmly.  Then  it  was  that 
he  delivered  himself  of  a  famous  little  speech, 
which  is  siiid  to  have  had  no  in>ignificant  effect 
upon  the  fighting  of  next  day. 

**  It  will  be  a  great  day,  you  may  depend,"  he 
>aid  with  much  animation.  *'  We  sliall  be  terribly 
outnumbered.  Our  army  has  only  0,500  bayonets 
and  i.:oo  horse  ;  the  Moors,  so  I  am  told,  are  at 


least  60,000  strong — all  horsemen.  ' 
there  were  three  or  four  times  as  ir 
more  numerous  they  are  the  greau 
their  disorder,  the  worse  the  disaster  n 
are  attacked. 

*'  You  see,  ours  is  an  army  ;  the  M 
only  a  mob,  and  this  is  what,  I  tl 
happen.  I  shall  form  my  men  in  the  s 
boar's  head.  The  right  tusk  will  be 
Lamoriciere,  the  left  Bedeau,  the  muzzi 
Pelissier,  and  I  shall  be  behind  the  eai 
shall  stop  our  penetrating  force  ?  Mj 
we  shall  split  the  Moorish  army  up  ; 
knife  cuts  into  butter.  I  have  CHily  k 
and  that  is  that  the  enemy  will  not  wai 

This  spirited  speech  evoked  the  wJ 
tluisiasm.  A  report  of  it,  and  of  the  wi 
old  marshal  had  used,  rapidly  spread  thrt 
camp;  it  was  repeated  from  mouth  tome 
tired  the  troops  with  their  leader's  desp 
>elf-contident  courage.  All,  like  him,  1 
afraid  the  Moors  would  escape  out  of  the 

The  battle  of  Isly,  then  imminent, 
called  the  final  stroke  for  supremacy*  in 
Although  not  actually  fought  on  Algc 
nor  against  the  Algerian  Arabs,  it  yet 
out  their  oppositi(m  by  utterly  destro; 
power  of  Abd-el-Kadr,  the  great  Arab  c 
alone  had  successfully  resisted  the  Frem 
long.  These  two  men,  Marshal  Buge 
Abd-el-Kadr,  the  (me  a  Frenchman,  t 
an  -Arab,  are  really  the  most  prominenl 
ages  in  the  history  of  the  Algerian  o 
both  earned  great  distinction — the  c 
soldier,  the  other  as  a  patriot.  Before 
with  the  last  great  episcxle  in  this  strugg 
had  extewdeil  over  fifteen  years  and  is 
finitely  ended  even  now — for  to  this  d 
submission  camiot  be  called  complete, 
surrection  is  always  possible — some 
should  be  given  of  the  two  remarkable  1 


ISLY. 


Dnncctcd  with  il,     Isly  may  be 
ly  c?itablislied  the  fame  of  the 

to  have  practically  closed  the 
pr  i»t  Abd-«:1-Kadr,  the  other* 
litd  was  a  product  of  the  Napo- 
ac  of  the  last  of  the  great 
Bi  by  the  Grande  Arrace,  Bom 
recently  ennobled^  he  h'ked  to 

uf  the  people  :  he  always  said 

jof  his  grandfather,  the  black- 

indcd  the  family  fortunes,  than 

aristocrat,  who  had  dissipated 

i  but  badlv  educated,  and  at  the 

ben  a  big,  burK%  stalwart  youth, 

I  private  soldier  in  the  Imperial 

orally  in  his  knapsack  the  field- 


the  courage   of   his  opinions  he   had  to  light 
several  duels  in  defence  of  them*     In   1^36  he 
emered   once   more    upon    his   natural    v|.!  ,  r 
and  was  sent  to  Algeria  as  a  general  of  briu    m 

At  this  time  Thomas  Bugeaud  was  a  hale  man 
of  fifty T  t^llf  muscular,  and  broadly  built,  ever)' 
inch  a  soldier,  with  the  imperious  manner  and 
decided  air  uf  one  practised  to  command  ;  he 
had  an  iron  constitution,  was  '*  greedy  of  fatigue 
and  inaccessible  to  the  infirmities  of  age," 
Bugeaud  was  the  idol  of  his  men  :  his  fir^t  and 
last  thought  was  for  them  ;  their  ciunfort,  well- 
being,  and  instruction  were  his  most  constant  and 
unremitting  care.  A  dozai  stories  arc  preserved 
of  him  proving  this.  He  was  known  to  dis- 
mount from  his  horse    to   help   a    muleteer   to 


-^^'- 


^ 


f  ^ 


A  L  n  I  K  R  S  . 


ch.  the  proverb  declare-*^,  every 

carries   there.      He   won    his 

Ac  of  years  later  at  Pultusk»  in 

ok  active  part  in  many  of  Napo- 

I ;  but  his  promotion   was  nt>t 

a  colonel  at  WaterlcKj. 

hared  the  emperor's  dis- 

into  private  nfe,only  to  return 

gain  the  nink  of  general  after 

1830.      He    took    then    to 

Mh  outspoken  deputy  with 


replace  the  bundles  which  had  fallen  from  a  pack 
saddle.  **  I  have  seen  him,"  reports  an  eye- 
witness, *'  take  the  trouble  to  shift  the  ^entries* 
posts  after  nightfall  so  as  to  deceive  the  keen- 
siglited  Arabs  and  keep  his  men  out  of  fire," 
He  would  fall  hack  to  the  rear-guard  to  admonish 
and  enctmragc  his  soldiers,  talking  10  them  one 
by  one  in  the  kindest  and  most  friendly  way. 
Sometimes  he  would  halt  a  column  on  the 
march  and  order  the  men  to  undre»^  Woe  then 
to  the  commanding  officer  if  wiy  K^ldicr  w^u^ 
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found  to  be  without  the  regulation  flannel  belt ! 
The  best  story  told  is,  perhaps,  that  which 
earned  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  Pfere  Casquette 
(Father  Flat-cap).  On  one  occasion  his  camp 
was  surprised :  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
outposts  the  Arabs  broke  in  and  opened  a  hea\y 
fire.  All  was  dire  confusion  at  first,  but  the 
marshal  rushed  out  of  his  tent  and  restored 
order  :  indeed,  with  his  own  strong  hands  he 
struck  down  two  of  the  assailants.  But  when 
all  was  over  and  the  Arabs  driven  back,  the 
marshal,  as  he  stood  in  the  strong  light  of  the 
camp  fires,  saw  that  all  eyes  were  directed  to 
his  headgear,  and  that  every  one  was  laughing. 
Putting  his  hand  to  his  head,  he  found  that  it 
was  still  covered  with  his  night-cap  ;  so  he  called 
someone  to  bring  him  his  kepi  or  casquette^  and 
the  cry  was  set  by  some  soldier-composer  to 
music  that  sexy  night.  Next  morning,  when  the 
bugles  sounded  the  rouse,  a  battalion  of  Zouaves 
accompanied  the  music  with  a  chorus  about  the 
cap — 

As-tu  vu 

La  Casquette, 

La  Casquette  ? 
As-tu  vu 

La  Casquette 

Du  Pdre  Bugeaud  ? 

The  impromptu  air  pleased  the  old  marshal 
mightily.  Ever  afterwards  the  first  bugle-call 
at  dawn  was  called  the  **  casquette,"  and  the 
marshal  himself  was  often  heard  telling  a  bugler 
to  sound  the  casquette.  Sometimes,  when  the 
troops  were  wearied  and  footsore,  he  would  order 
the  favourite  tune  to  be  played  ;  the  men,  taking 
heart,  would  strike  up  the  chorus,  in  which  the 
general  himself  would  join. 

What  especially  endeared  Bugeaud  to  his 
soldiers  was  his  unfailing  readiness  to  share  their 
privations.  Nothing  annoyed  him  more  than  to 
see  infantry  officers  riding  saddle-horses.  He 
issued  a  peremptory  order  once  on  the  subject  : 
**  Thi^  abuse  must  be  immediately  stopped.  In- 
fantry officers  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  surest  method  of  obtaining  from  their 
soldiers  the  self-denial  and  energy  required  to 
endure  toilsome  marches  under  a  burning  sun  is 
to  set  the  example  of  going  on  foot  as  the  men 
do."  L'pon  (Mie  occasion  the  marshal  was  roaming 
through  his  camp  alone  and  unobserved  when 
he  heard  a  dispute  between  an  okl  and  a  young 
Zouave.  The  latter  was  betnoani hg  his  fate:  for 
three  days  he  had  been  wet  to  the  skin,  and  not 
a  chance  of  drj-ing  himself ;  not  a  bit  of  bread 
nor  a  glass  of  brandy  was  to  be  bought  at  the 


canteen.  "  Conscript,"  cried  the 
him  sharply  to  task,  **  if  you  had 
at  the  P6re  Casquette's  tent  as  I 
you  would  give  up  grumbling, 
and  a  marshal  of  France,  but  h< 
at  a  bit  of  biscuit  like  the  rest  of 
ing  a  mug  of  water."  There  was 
applause  from  all  around,  and  the 
he  afterwards  told  the  stor>',  said 
felt  so  proud  in  his  life  before. 

A  leader  of  this  sort  was  cert; 
shipped  by  his  men,  but  old  Buge 
humane  and  considerate  to  the  i 
record  that  when  govemor-genei 
vince  he  looked  out  of  the  windo 
as  he  was  shaving,  and  saw  a 
an  Arab  brutally.  Without  a  s« 
the  marshal  ran  out  in  his  shirt 
he  was,  with  the  soapsuds  on  h 
out  his  guard,  and  had  the  Malted 
given  in  charge  of  the  police. 

When  Bugeaud  first  reached 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  j 
the  war  had  been  waged  :  he  w; 
the  Arabs  would  be  best  tackled 
able  columns  unencumbered   wi 
artiller}'.     In  spite  of  the  marked 
his  lieutenants  he  persisted  in  car 
system.     At  this  time  Abd-el-Kad 
formidable  antagonist  the  French 
and  it  was  with   him  that  Bugc 
to  try  conclusions.     He    did   so  ' 
the  battle  of  the  Sickack,  when  al 
all  but  broke   up    and  dispersed 
forces.     But  the  Arab  chief  was 
and  Bugeaud  was  desired,  if  pos 
him  to  terms.     The  moment  was 
for  Clausel  had  just  failed  in  the 
stantine,  and  the  French  hold  c 
growing  precarious.     It  was  said 
was  to  renew  the  war  against  Al> 
could  not  induce  him  to  make  pe* 
he  presently  succeeded,  and  the  eel 
of  Tafna  was  the  result.     By  th 
recognised   the  emir   as   an   indt 
over  the  western  part  of  Algeria  ; 
tainous  interior,  in  return  for  whic 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
Arabs  on  each  side  were  to  be  fret 
go,  and  those  within  the  French 
have  full  religious  toleration. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  treaty 
first  step  to  a  pacific  settlement  < 
as  soon  as  it  was  signed  the  hi| 
parties  met  to  make  each  other's 
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leaud  (he  was  not  yet  a  marshal)  was 
9  meet  the  Arab  chieftain  who  had 
d  the  power  of  France.     It  was  now 

since  Abd-el-Kadr  had  set  himself 
ition  to  the  French  by  heading  the 
lemcen  in  a  holy  war  against  the 
ier.  When  the  French  first  in- 
a  he  was  a  remarkable  youth,  barely 
:nty,  the  son  of  a  marabout,  or  priest, 
ctity  whom  the  tribes  had  invited 
lead.  This  marabout,  by  name  Ma- 
ed,  but  passed  on  the  offer  to  his  son. 
5  had  been  prophesied  of  Abd-el- 
id  accompanied  his  father  to  Mecca, 
id  been  hailed  by  a  holy  fakir  as  a 
I  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  he  undoubtedly 
most  remarkable  man  who  had  ap- 
ig  the  western  Mohammedans  for 
I  centur}'.  .  Towards  the  end  of  his 
^3,  Marshal  Souk  classed  him  among 
*e  men  then  alive — all  Mussulmans 
lid  legitimately    be    called    great." 

Schamyl  the  Circassian,  Mehemet 
>tian  Pasha,  and  Abd-el-Kadr. 
"  Mahiddin,  as  he  was  called,  first 
is  against  the  French  in  1833  by 
an.  Although  repulsed,  he  gradually 
his  power  by  his  indomitable  energ}' 
>nal  influence  he  exercised  over  the 

Thousands  of  them  flocked  to  his 
i  for  four  years  he  proved  a  most 
antagonist.  The  person  of  Abd-el- 
time  when  Bugeaud  met  him  was 
f,  and  gave  outward  proof  of  his 
irkable  character.  A  prisoner  who 
time  in  his  camp  describes  him  as 
n  stature,  with  a  long  deadly  pale 
le  black  languishing  eyes,  an  aqui- 
small  delicate  mouth,  thin  dark 
ird,  and  slight  moustache.  He  had 
>rmed  hands  and  feet,  which  he  was 
cashing  and  trimming  with  a  small 
»s  he  studied  the  utmost  simplicity, 
white  linen  without  a  vestige  of  gold 
r>'.  Bugeaud  thought  his  appear- 
lat  of  a  devotee,  but  he  was  skilled 
1  exercises,  was  a  fine  horseman,  and 
ifiilly  mounted  in  the  field. 
1st  between  the  stalwart  old  French- 
htly-formed  Arab  must  have  been 
Both    were   anxious   to   maintain 

;  neither  at  first  would  give  way. 
lud  dismounted,  Abd-el-Kadr  hesi- 
lengthdid  the  same  ;  they  sat  side  by 
grass  and  talked  for  forty  minutes. 


Then  Bugeaud  rose  to  go,  but  Abd-el-Kadr  did 
not  move  from  his  seat.  This  might  have  been 
intentional  disrespect,  and  was  not  to  be  borne, 
so  old  Bugeaud  protested.  **  I  fancied,'*  as  he 
aften^'ards  told  the  French  Chamber,  **  I  saw  in 
it  a  certain  claim  to  superiority,  and  so  I 
made  my  interpreter  tell  him  '  when  a  French 
general  rises,  you  should  also  rise.'  While 
my  interpreter  was  translating  the  words,  I 
took  Abd-el-Kadr  by  the  hands  and  lifted  him 
up.     He  was  not  ver\'  heavy." 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  meeting  of 
these  two  men,  for  they  were  again  to  be  pitted 
against  each  other  in  the  coming  years.  The 
Treaty  of  Tafna  was  only  a  truce.  Abd-el-Kadr 
accepted  the  terms  in  order  to  get  time  for  fresh 
preparations  and  to  consolidate  his  power.  He 
was  now  at  the  zenith,  holding  authority  over  a 
large  territor)-,  feared  and  obeyed  by  thousands 
of  adherents.  In  France  the  treaty  was  viewed 
with  extreme  disfavour,  and  after  the  fall  of 
Constantine  it  was  clear  that  a  fresh  appeal  to 
arms  would  be  gladly  entertained  at  home. 
When  Abd-el-Kadr  protested  against  a  demon- 
stration made  by  Marshal  Vallee  into  the  moun- 
tain country-  through  the  celebrated  Iron  Gates 
ox portcs  (ic  fcTy  the  French  Government  decided 
to  resume  offensive  operations.  They  were, 
however,  forestalled  by  Abd-el-Kadr,  who  again 
raised  the  standard  of  a  holy  war,  and  much 
fighting  with  many  massacres  followed.  De- 
sultory operations,  by  no  means  favourable  to 
the  French,  dragged  on  for  three  years,  during 
which  they  lost  hold  on  the  interior  and  were 
more  and  more  restricted  to  the  ports  and  strong 
places  on  the  coast.  At  last  General  Bugeaud, 
who  was  once  more  in  France  actively  engaged 
in  politics,  was  offered  the  supreme  command  in 
Algeria,  and  went  back  as  governor-general  to 
the  scene  of  his  old  successes. 

Bugeaud  was  a  soldier  of  broad  views  and 
abounding  common-sense.  He  saw  that  he  had 
now  to  deal  not  with  an  army,  but  with  a  nation 
in  arms.  He  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  operate 
with  large  bodies  of  troops  against  wild  tribes 
constantly  on  the  move  ;  that  he  must  catch 
them  on  the  run,  defeat  them  wherever  he  found 
them,  compel  them  to  lay  down  arms,  then 
overawe  them  into  peaceful  submission.  It  was 
the  further  development  of  the  lesson  he  had 
learnt  in  1836.  He  organised  his  forces  in  small 
compact  columns  v  a  few  battalions  of  infantry, 
a  couple  of  squadrons  of  cavalry,  two  mountain- 
howitzers,  a  small  transport  train  on  mule-  and 
camel-back  ;  as  speed  was  the  first  consideration^ 
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he  employed  only  picked  men,  those  inured  to 
the  climate  and  to  fatigue.  They  moved  in  the 
lightest  marching  order,  carrying  only  muskets, 
ammunition,  and  a  little  food.  A  strip  of  canvas 
served  as  haversack,  but  was  unsewn  ;  three  of 
these  could  be  joined  together,  and  thus  form  a 
shelter  for  three  men.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  famous  tcntc  d^abrt\  the  only  form  of  en- 
campment for  a  large  portion  of  the  French 
army  in  the  Crimea. 


^-^'"'^^^ /^V^       The  B«ttle  of  ISLY. 


?      J      ♦ 


/>/u,/.ftA.  |i^*  iLi.Jr^ 


The  command  of  those  movable  columns  was 
entrusted  to  the  smartest  of  the  young  officers 
Bugeaud  found  around  him.  He  had  no  lack  of 
choice.  The  campaign  in  Algeria  had  now 
lingered  on  for  many  years,  and  had  ser\ed  as  an 
admirable  military  school,  in  which  some  of  the 
most  eminent  soldiers,  men  to  be  hereafter  more 
widely  knf)wn,  won  early  distinction.  Among 
these  were  Changarnier,  Cavaignac,  Lamoriciere, 
Bedeau,  St.  Arnaud,  Canrobert,  Pelissier,  and  the 
king's  son,  the  Due  d'Aumale.  The  chief,  ever 
active  and  enterprising,  could  count  upon  lieuten- 
ants eager  to  vie  with  him  and  give  full  effect  to 
his  views.     Bugeaud  set  them  a  fine  example. 


The  old  general  was  indefatigable,  reai 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  any  poin 
threatened,  to  take  the  lead  in  any 
operation.  When  he  was  at  Algiers, 
lay  in  the  bay  with  steam  up  prepared  t 
anywhere  along  the  coast.  He  slept 
and  when  he  woke  at  any  hour  he 
secretaries  and  kept  them  busy  wit 
for  hours.  Throughout  it  all  he  i 
gaiety  and  wit ;  he  delighted  in  i 
lecturing  his  staff,  and  tellir 
stories.  Yet  nothing  was  tc 
his  attention  ;  he  never  mi 
glected  an  opportunity. 

A  couple  of  years  saw  a  v< 
change  in  the  position  of  the 
Algeria.  Marshal  Bugeaud*s 
warfare  was  entirely  succe 
won  combat  after  combat,  dri 
el-Kadr  further  and  furthe 
hills.  One  by  one  he  took 
chieftain's  strongholds.  Tin 
citadel  of  Tackdempt,  whidi 
el-Kadr's  chief  arsenal  and  i 
was  captured  and  destroyec 
second  fortress  among  the  hi 
French  hands  ;  after  that  B 
Thaza  were  taken  from  Al 
and  he  was  driven  back  inU 
Mountains,  while  his  power 
shaken  throughout  the  pi 
Oran.  But  he  was  not  yc 
and  while  the  French  wer 
against  the  mountain  tribe 
Kadr  made  a  descent  upon 
near  Cherchell,  which  spre 
alarm  through  the  colony, 
was  driven  back  and  continu: 
by  several  corps,  which,  c 
sought  to  enclose  him  betiR 
One  of  these,  commanded  b\ 
d'Aunialc,  captured  by  a  bold  stroke  Ab 
smalah,  the  great  collection  of  tents  \ 
family,  followers,  and  possessions,  whi 
in  the  habit  of  moving  about  with  hir 
he  went.  Afterwards,  when  a  prisoner 
hands,  the  emir  declared  that  there  v 
people  in  his  smalah  when  attacked  I 
d'Auniale.  This  multitude  consistcnl 
men  of  all  kinds,  armourers,  saddle 
smiths  ;  an  immense  market  was  hel 
weekly  ;  all  Abd-el-Kadr's  treasure 
his  wives,  his  horses,  all  he  owned. 

The  Due  d'Aumale,  with  a  small 
come  upon  the  smalah  after  a  long  p 
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itigaing  march  uf  thirty  hours  ;  his  men  had 
rdly  slept,  they  hud  eaten  with  tlieir  bridles 
S^r  their  arms»  and  ouly  chocolate  or  biscuit, 
)iT  they  were  afraid  to  betray  their  presence  by 
hting  fires.  The  great  numerical  strength  of 
enemy  suggested  prudence,    but   the  duke 


tive  thousand.  **To  attack  such  a  superior  force 
in  this  way,"  wrote  a  military  critic  afterwards, 
'*  a  leader  must  be  five-and-twentv,  like  the  Due 
d^Aumale  ;  he  must  hardly  know  what  danger  is, 
or  have  the  very  devil  in  him.**  The  French 
horsemen  had  cu\'ercd  ninetv  miles  in  thirty-six 
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*islor  immediate  attack,  ''  My  ancestors  never 
Weated,"  he  said.  **  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  bt- 
the  first  to  do  sik^  With  a  few  brief  words  to 
cliarge  both  flanks  and  centre  at  once,  he  dashed 
w  overbearing  all  resistance.  Almost  at  a  blow 
W  thtJU5and  prisoners  w^ere  captured,  including 
^^•c  tmir*s  wife  and  mother,  much  treasure,  all 
^^  tent-i,  standards,  and  stores.  The  rest  fled, 
li  Ma-%  asj  instance  where  conspicuous  daring 
^^4~^where  six  hundred  intrepid  men  defeated 


hours,  and  the  supporting  infantry  were  still 
eighteen  miles  to  the  rear.  **  Yet  the  duke  at- 
tacked without  hesitation  :  it  was  good  ;  it  waii 
brave  ;  it  was  brilliant  !  "  This  was  the  verdict 
of  General  (afterwards  Marshal)  Si,  Arnaud. 

The  eflect  of  this  victory  was  disastrous  to 
Abd-el-Kadr's  cause.  His  adherents  began  to 
fall  away  from  him  ;  he  was  driven  into  the 
western  corner  of  Algeria,  and  at  last»  despairing 
of  other  help,  he  crossed  the  Moorish  frontier 
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and  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco.  This  monarch,  Abder- 
rhaman  by  name,  at  that  time  the  most  power- 
ful ruler  in  Northern  Africa,  a  descendant  of  the 
Prophet,  and  a  most  devout  Mussulman,  at  once 
promised  his  help.  War  against  Abd-el-Kadr*s 
new  ally  became  inevitable,  although  the  French 
Government  were  not  disposed  to  enter  upon  it 
lightly.  They  first  remonstrated  with  the  em- 
peror, insisting  that  he  should  neither  receive 
nor  succour  the  enemy  of  France.  As  the 
answer  was  a  haughty  negative.  Marshal  Bugeaud 
did  not  wait  for  definite  instructions  from  home 
(it  was  long  before  the  days  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph), but  proceeded  with  all  promptitude  to 
take  the  initiative.  Hostilities  had  already  com- 
menced on  the  frontier.  There  was  sharp  skir- 
mishing at  the  outposts,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  June  that  all  hopes  of  an  amicable 
settlement  were  at  an  end.  By  that  date 
Marshal  Bugeaud  had  embarked  at  Algiers  with 
reinforcements,  and  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tafna.  There  he  disembarked,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Lalla  Maghrina  in  the  direction  of  the 
Isly  river  and  some  fifty  miles  south-west  of 
Tlemcen.  He  was  backed  up  in  this  by  another 
son  of  the  French  king,  at  that  time  command- 
ing a  French  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Morocco-  - 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  who  joined  the  marshal 
heartily  in  his  desire  for  vigorous  action.  The 
prince  without  hesitation  at  once  bombarded 
Tangier,  and  sent  the  news  to  the  marshal, 
whose  answer  was  characteristic.  The  message 
reached  him  the  12th  of  August  ;  the  reply  ran 
as  follows:  '* Prince,  you  have  drawn  a  bill  upon 
me  ;  I  engage  to  honour  it.  To-morrow  I  shall 
execute  a  manoeuvre  that  will  bring  me  within 
touch  of  the  emperor's  army  before  he  is  aware 
of  it  ;  the  day  after,  I  shall  defeat  it.'' 

This  bold  prediction  was  fully  verified.  On 
the  14th  of  August  the  battle  of  Isly  was  fought 
and  won. 

Abderrhanian's  son  commanded  the  Moorish 
army,  which  was  mainly  composed  of  cavalry, 
estimated  afterwards  by  Marshal  Bugeaud  at  not 
less  than  45,000  strong.  It  was  posted  on  the 
western  or  further  bank  of  the  little  river  in  a 
series  of  camps,  seven  in  number,  "  occupying," 
said  an  eye-witness,  "  a  greater  space  than  the 
circumference  of  Paris."  The  French  had  re- 
connoitred the  enemy's  position  with  their 
foraging  parties  sent  out  daily  some  distance  to 
the  front  to  cut  barley  and  grass  for  the  cavalr)' 
and  transport  animals.  As  a  good  plan  to  de- 
ceive the  Moors,  the  foragers  were  despatched  as 


usual  on  the  13th,  with  orders  not  to 
nightfall,  when  they  would  be  reinl 
their  forward  position  by  the  whole  Frei 
By  this  stratagem  the  entire  force 
within  easy  reach  of  the  enemy  ui 
Express  orders  were  issued  forbidding 
to  light  fires  or  even  to  smoke  their  pi; 

At  daylight  Marshal  Bugeaud  made 
stration  across  the  river,  but  encou 
enemy.  His  advanced  line,  howeve 
the  position  of  the  Moorish  camp  ;  a 
he  prepared  to  cross  with  his  main 
Moorish  cavalry  came  down  to  di 
passage  of  the  river,  but  were  driven 
fire  of  the  French  skirmishers.  Th 
attack  was  to  be  directed  upon  the  hig 
of  the  hills  opposite  where  the  Moor 
had  his  headquarters  surmounted  by  hh 
and  his  parasol.  The  advance  was  ma 
formation  devised  by  the  marshal 
called  it  a  boar's  head.  The  right  and 
were  represented  by  infantrj^  in  coliu 
instantly  to  form  square  when  thres 
the  Moorish  horsemen.  These  now 
down  in  immense  numbers  and  with  d 
courage  upon  the  flanks  or  **  tusks," 
received  by  the  squares  "  prepared  t 
cavalry,"  while  the  skirmishers  ran  i 
down  for  shelter  under  the  bristling 
The  mounted  men  could  not  face  the  ( 
now  opened  by  the  French  infant r\',  i 
to  waver.  Their  charges  were  made  i 
of  great  depth  ;  the  first  line,  being 
threw  the  second  into  disorder,  and 
back  upon  the  third,  causing  great 
The  Moors,  although  good  marksmen, 
return  an  effective  fire,  and  their  bu 
too  high.  Now  the  French  artillery*, 
than  four  light  field-pieces,  did  great 
and  the  enemy's  onslaught  had  obviou 

Marshal  Bugeaud  saw  that  the  critic: 
had  arrived,  and  proceeded  to  use 
cavalry  with  great  promptitude  and 
was  in  two  portions,  commanded  respe 
Colonels  Tartas  and  Morris.  The  first 
total  of  nineteen  squadrons  was,  with 
pivoted  on  the  river,  to  circle  round  t 
and  charge  the  camp ;  the  second,  und 
Morris,  was  to  repel  a  threatened  at! 
the  PVench  right  flank  by  charging  th 
left.  The  first  of  these  movements,  1 
Yusuf — an  Italian  by  birth,  who  had  i 
an  Arab  slave,  but  who  had  joined  th 
on  their  first  arrival  and  entered  the  Sp 
entirelv  successful  :  his  six  squadrons  • 
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by  three  of  Chasseurs,  carried  all 
in,  and,  in  spite  of  a  well-sustained 
e,  entered  the  camp  and  captured  it. 
5— guns,  tents,  the  shops  of  the 
I J  stores,  ammunition,  and  food — fell 
ctor*s  hands. 

rime  a  body  of  still  unbeaten  cavalry 
^geaud's  right  flank,  and  was  met  by 
orris  with  six  squadrons  of  Chasseurs, 
tered  a  stubborn  resistance,  but  was 
upported  by  Bedeau's  infantry,  when 
gave  way.  Morris  now  pursued,  but 
y  faced  round 
d,  rallying  his 
med  inclined  to 
Jtake  the  camp, 
re  some  twenty 
3f  them,  and  they 
led  to  a  fresh 
ide  by  the  three 
e  artillery  went 
I  on  the  western 

infantry  under 
e  guns,  the  whole 
Ir}'  followed,  and 
were  completely 
1.  The  enemy 
ted  in  hot  haste, 
jrsued  for  several 
ere  was  one  epi- 
lis  last  phase  of 
hich  might  have 
sastrous  to  the 
ventured  too  far  with   his  horsemen, 

himself  surrounded  and  in  danger 
ut  off.  But  he  succeeded  in  holding 
kd  horsemen  at  bay  with  his  five  hun- 
eurs  until  assistance  could  reach  him. 
ory,  gained  at  but  small  expenditure 
yet  decisive.  From  twelve  to  fifteen 
[oors  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners  ; 
a  thousand  tents,  many  guns,  a  large 
f  small  arms,  and  vast  stores  of  war 
ere  captured.  At  noon  the  French 
itered  the  Moorish  princess  tent,  and 
magnificent  shelter  was  regaled  upon 
1  cakes  prepared  in  the  morning  for 
tunate  youth.    He  himself  had  fled 
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many  miles  to  Thaza,  and  orders  were  already 
issued  to  continue  the  pursuit,  when  the  em- 
peror sent  two  chieftains  into  the  French  camp 
with  proposals  for  peace.  The  terms  eventually 
agreed  upon  were  a  substantial  war  indemnity, 
a  rectification  of  the  frontier  between  Algeria 
and  Morocco,  and  finally  the  expulsion  of  Abd- 
el-Kadr  from  Moorish  territory  with  an  under- 
taking that  he  was  never  again  to  receive 
support  or  assistance. 

But  Abd-el-Kadr  was  still  at  large.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  battle  of 
Isly,  although  he  must 
have  been  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  day 
after,  he  was  reported  to  be 
only  a  day's  march  distant, 
and  a  bold  attempt  was 
made  by  General  Yusuf  to 
seize,  him.  The  chief  of 
the  Spahis  disguised  a  hun- 
dred of  his  troopers  in 
Moorish  dresses  taken  from 
the  spoils  of  victory,  the 
pointed  headgear,  long 
gun,  and  black  burnouse, 
and  after  a  forced  march  of 
fifteen  miles  he  came  xin- 
expectedly  upon  an  out- 
post which  he  charged  and 
captured.  There  was  no 
Abd-el-Kadr,  but  his  secre- 
tary was  made  prisoner,  carrj-ing  the  official  seal 
and  with  papers  on  him  indicating  his  chief's 
movements.  To  know  where  the  emir  was  going 
did  not  me«.n  his  capture.  For  three  years  longer 
he  ranged  the  mountains  or  the  desert  of  the 
interior,  a  proscribed  fugitive  without  a  vestige 
of  his  former  power.  At  length  in  1847  he 
came  in  voluntarily,  and  surrendered  to  the 
Due  d^Aumale,  who  was  then  governor-general 
of  Algeria,  and  the  conquest  of  the  province 
was  complete. 

Abd-el-Kadr  was  sent  to  France  and  kept 
there  in  a  sort  of  open  captivity  for  a  number  of 
years.  Eventually  he  was  permitted  to  with- 
draw to  Damascus,  where  he  lived  as  a  French 
pensioner  until  his  death  in  1853. 
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"  The  purple  haze  of  legend  blends 
The  dawning  and  the  aiterday. 
Thro*  thy  dream-past  his  sinuous  way 
In  the  dim  shade  the  Red  Man  wends, 
Strides  down  Time's  weird  mysterious  glen 
And  leaps  into  the  world  of  ken." 

To  Canada, 


LUNDY'S  LANE!  Strange,  savage 
struggle ;  struggle  in  which  Briton, 
Canadian,  American,  Iroquois,  and 
Huron  all  met  in  chaotic  deadly 
grapple  on  the  bank  of  the  great  river,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  thundering  falls  whose  veil 
of  white  spray  hung  from  heaven  like  a 
winding  -  sheet.  Lundy's  Lane  !  where  the 
red  man's  war  -  whoop  mingled  with  the 
frenzied  shout  of  the  white,  where  the  sharp 
crack  of  the  musket  cut  the  sullen  roar  of  the 
cataract  as  lightning  slashes  the  black  cloud  ; 
fight  of  the  early  evening,  of  the  long  gloaming, 
of  the  night,  dark  before  the  moon  hung  m  the 
sky.  And  when  her  pale  face  looked  down 
between  the  slowly-drifting  clouds,  although  her 
light  fell  upon  many  a  blanched  face,  she  saw 
crowds  of  maddened  men  still  slashing  with 
sabre,  thrusting  with  bayonet,  swinging  their 
clubbed  muskets  around  their  heads  as  they 
battered  a  path,  this  way  and  that,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  It  was  the  battle  of  battles  in 
the  War  of  iSi^,  Lundy's  Lane.  The  sides  that 
fought  were  blood-brothers.  Their  officers  cried 
their  orders  in  the  same  tongue,  the  men  cheered 
the  same  cheer  ;  the  same  courage,  the  same 
determination,  the  same  unconquerahle  spirit 
animated  all  who  fought  the  tierce  fight  acro.ss 
the  narrow  highway,  Lundy's  Lane,  that  led  into 
pastoral  Ontario. 

Besides  its  being  famous  ;ls  a  fight,  Lundy's 
Lane  has  some  peculiaritio.  Looked  at  from 
a  purely  military  standpoint,  the  battle  was  in  a 
way  lacking  in  brilliant  points  and  movements, 


being  in  fact  a  fair  and  square  stand-up 
slogging  on  both  sides,  the  British  hoi 
position  and  the  American  general,  b\' 
edly  hurling  his  full  force  against  the  re( 
attempting  to  carrj-  the  position.  Tht 
liarfties  to  which  I  now  refer  lay  outs 
actual  fight. 

In  the  first  place,  the  battle  can  be  ca 
any  one  of  three  names.  The  Canadiai 
named  it  Lundy's  Lane,  the  Americans 
water,  and  some  few  Canadians  and  Brili 
a  good  many  American  writers,  refer  to  i 
Battle  of  Niagara  Falls.  Seeing  that  tl 
took  place  on  Canadian  soil  and  across  1 
Lane,  it  may  be  as  well  to  accept  the  ns 
Canadians  have  given  it.  Certainly  they 
know  best.  They  had  everything  to  1< 
the  battle  gone  against  the  Union  Jac 
one  point  appeared  not  at  all  improbable, 
ground  over  which  the  fight  raged  is  t 
sacred  ground.  Another  strange  featun 
battle  is  that  each  side  claimed  a  decisive 
Search  the  histories  of  Canada  and  the 
States  and  victory  is  credited  to  Bri 
American  according  as  the  histor)*  is  wri 
an  Englishman  or  an  American.  Now, 
can  scarcely  be  won  by  both  sides  con 
One  may  be  drawn,  but  that  actual  vict 
never  be  won  by  both  the  opposing! 
is  certain  ;  and  with  all  due  respect 
Americans,  and  the  evidence  their  write 
forward  to  support  their  contention,  an  ii 
student  of  the  battle  will  find  great  difll* 
discovering  much  logic  in  their  claiit 
American  army  came  very  near  to  wii 
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Slowly  but  surely  ample  and  effective  aid 
arrived.  Matters  began  to  mend  as  the  dread 
winter  gradually  spent  its  force.  Great  gangs  of 
•*na\'vies'*  constructed  a  railroad  between  Bala- 
clava and  "the front"  by  which  the  much-needed 
supplies  were  sent  forward  ;  the  uncompromising 
energy  of  Colonel  McNundo,  who  came  out 
armed  with  full  powers,  created  a  land  transport 
service  with  thousands  of  animals,  for  whom  at 
bst  sufficient  fodder  was  found  ;  Miss  Nightingale 
ladher  lady  nurses  arrived,  and  with  unstinting 
dcwtion  revolutionised  the  pest-houses,  wrongly 
oiled  hospitals.  At  "  the  front "  our  arduous 
dare  in  the  siege  operations  was  lightened  by  the 
Ticndly  intervention  of  our  allies  ;  although  the 
French  had  also  suffered  severely,  their   army 


had  been  so  constantly  reinforced  that  by  this 
time  it  was  nearly  four  times  as  numerous  as 
ours.  Then  Lord  Raglan  suggested  that  they 
should  relieve  us  in  our  trench  duty  one  night 
in  every  three.  General  Canrobert  preferred, 
however,  to  take  charge  of  our  extreme  right 
attack,  that  which  faced  the  Malakoff  and  em- 
braced the  battle-ground  of  Inkcrman.  This 
timely  assistance  had  the  effect  of  setting  free 
some  fifteen  hundred  British  troops,  and  con- 
centrated the  efforts  of  the  whole  upon  a  more 
limited  area.  From  that  time  forward  matters 
began  gradually  to  improve.  With  the  spring 
new  hope  revived,  and,  although  the  fortress 
was  still  intact,  the  business  now  before  us  was. 
to  fight  men,  not  the  season. 
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;THE  SERVO-BULGARIAN  WAR  OF  1885 
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ON  the  1 8th  September,  1885,  there  oc- 
curred in  Philippopolis,  the  capital  of 
the  then  Turkish  (though  semi-auto- 
nomous) province  of  East  Roumelia, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  known 
to  modern  history :  the  Bulgarian  populace 
of  that  city  rebelled  against  the  Ottoman 
Government,  sent  the  Turkish  officials  about 
their  business,  and  proclaimed  the  union  of 
Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia — a  union  which 
already  the  treaty  of  S.  Stefano  had  practically 
acknowledged  in  1878,  but  which  that  **old 
women's  tea-party  "  (to  quote  an  irate  German 
writer  of  the  period),  the  Berlin  Congress,  had 
subsequently  cancelled. 

Originally  instigated  by  Russia,  the  rebellion 
t(K)k  a  course  directly  opposed  to  that  nation'is 
wishes  and  intentions,  a  course  which  the  Czar's 
politicians  had  not  dreamt  of  or  provided  for. 
The  aim  which  Muscovite  statecraft  had  had  in 
view  was  to  cause  rupture  and  bloodshed  be- 
tween Turkey  and  East  Roumelia,  in  which  case 
Rus>ia  would  have  appeared  on  the  scene  in  her 
time-honoured  thJc  of  pretended  Liberator  and 
would  have  brought  a  fine  province  under  her 
thumb- -a  task  which  she  had  vainly  essayed 
already  in  1S77  and  1S78. 

But  the  unexpected  always  happens.  Prince 
Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  treating  Russian  schemes 
and  intrigues,  hints  and  commands,  with  the 
contempt  they  deserved,  identified  himself  with 
the  revolutionary  movement,  proclaimed  on  the 
iQth  September  in  Tirnova — the  ancient  Czar- 
city  of  the  great  medix^val  Bulgar-empire — the 
union  of  the  *'  Two  Bulgarias,"  and  arrived  on 
the  20th  in  Philippopolis  to  assume  the  reins  of 
g(wennnent.  The  autonomous  principality  of 
United  Bulgaria  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
Ru?^ia  was  nonplussed. 

From  this  moment  there  was  an  incurable 
rupture  and  a  deadly  hatred  between  the  two 


Alexanders,  which  not  only  lasted  wl 
lived,  but  survived  even  beyond  the 
their  successors.  The  Czar,  in  order 
claim  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  c 
events,  recalled  the  numerous  Russiai 
serving  in  the  Bulgarian  army,  and  tl 
places  were  filled  by  the  young  ii( 
and  captains  of  the  newly-establish© 
militia. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  Philippop< 
lion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  liberation  ( 
and  populous  province  from  the  supi 
an  empire  which  could  place  a  milli 
men  in  the  field  was  accomplished  wi 
loss  of  human  life. 

Acting  upon  the  earnest  remonst 
Austria,  Germany,  and  England,  Ti 
stained  from  militar}-  operations,  for  it 
made  manifest  to  her  that  the  sendii 
battalion  across  the  East  Roumeliar 
would  set  the  world  aflame  by  bringin 
European  war  of  unequalled  dimen 
horrors. 

United  Bulgaria,  nevertheless^,  made 
exertions  to  meet  the  oncoming  storm, 
cloud  burst  in  an  unexpected  quarter, 
remained  inert  in  the  East,  whilst 
armies,  at  Russia's  secret  mandate,  cr 
western  frontiers  on  the  14th  Novem 
A  pretended  (and  most  probably  nor 
boundar}'  transgression  on  the  part 
Bulgarian  gendarmes  furnished  Servi 
pretext  for  the  declaration  of  hostilities 

Grandly  United  Bulgaria  rose  to  the 
Differences  of  creed   and   race   were 
wrongs  condoned,  grievances  laid  by  n< 
revived,  and  with   masterly  strategA* 
prince  hurled  every  available  man  a^ 
ruthless  invader. 

In  the  beginning  Servia  had  it  all 
way,    for  Bulgaria,   prepared    only    t 
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frontier,    had  bared   the  western. 

that  Turkey  was  pacific,  Prince 
i)y  train  and  road,  by  express  and 
les,  sent  his  troops  westward  to  meet 

7th  November  the  Servians  stood 
ulgarian  position  at  Slivnitza,  which 
ntrenched  and  fortified  ;  and  here 
he  battle  which  was  to  spread  the 
young  Bulgar  army  and  its  brave 
over  the  whole  of  the  newspaper- 
d. 

Is  an  unattractive  Bulgarian  village 
I  a  thousand  inhabitants,  situated 
surroundings  on  the  high  road 
a,  the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  and  Nish 
t  is  about  fifteen  miles  south-east  of 
>utlet  of  the  Dragoman  Pass,  which 
icross  the  range  of  mountains  that 
t  of  the  Servo-Bulgarian  frontier 
le  of  the  walls  of  the  plain  of  Sofia, 
ity  lies  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
f  Slivnitza,  and  Zaribrod,  on  the 
'a,  the  Bulgarian  frontier-townlet, 
ime  distance  to  the  north-west.  At 
:he  Turco-Bulgarian  railway  ter- 
►ellova,  and  the  Servian  system  in 
anja. 

0  miles  west  of  the  village  the 
Jtachment — consisting  on  the  i6th 
■  nine  battalions  of  regular  infantry 
olunteers,  thirty-two  guns,  and  no 
3t  a  handful  of  mounted  irregulars, 
>out  ten  thousand  men)  commanded 
tscheff — had  utilised  a  little  ridge  of 
their  encampment,  and  had  very 
efficiently  fortified  the  same.     The 

abominable :  snow  and  frost  at 
nd  thaw  by  daylight,  with  the  icy 
peculiar  to  the  Bulgarian  winters. 
10  habitation  within  the  position, 
option  of  a  pigstye  which  served  as 

to  the  gallant  major  and  his  staff, 
IS  grandiloquently  styled  the  *'  Guts- 
"  and  a  little  improvised  shed  for 
graph.     The  soldiers  slept  in  the 

IS. 

ins  had  occupied  Zaribrod  on  the 
he  Dragoman  Pass  on  the  15th 
oth  after  some  sharp  fighting  with 

1  advanced  guard,  and  on  the  early 
•  descended  into  the  plain  of  Sofia. 

of  Slivnitza  became  thus  marked 
iround  which  the  decision  would  be 
it  lay  midway  between  the  invader 


and  the  capital.  Prince  Alexander  left  Sofia  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  i6th,  and  arrived  in  Slivnitza 
in  the  evening. 

It  was  known  among  the  Bulgarian  troops  in 
Slivnitza  that  the  hostile  army  numbered  twenty 
thousand  or  thirty  thousand  men,  and  had  there- 
fore, at  the  lowest  estimates,  double  the  strength 
of  the  defending  force  ;  it  was  also  perfectly 
well  known  that  no  Bulgarian  reinforcements 
could  arrive  from  the  extreme  east  of  East 
Roumelia — where  the  army  had  been  concen- 
trated with  a  view  to  possible  hostilities  with 
Turkey — before  the  evening  of  the  17th  at  the 
earliest. 

These  considerations,  added  to  the  exposure  to 
the  horrible  weather,  might  have  struck  dismay 
into  the  stoutest  hearts,  but  Major  Gutscheff 
and  his  gallant  little  host  quaked  not.  They 
were  persuaded  of  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause,  and  that  is  one  of  the  mightiest  factors  in 
warfare.  The  arrival  of  their  beloved  prince 
was  made  by  them  the  occasion  for  the  display 
of  much  enthusiasm,  and  every  man  looked 
with  confidence  towards  the  morrow  and 
victor}'. 

The  entrenched  position  of  Slivnitza  deserves 
a  brief  description.  It  lay  astride  the  Sofia-Pirot 
high-road,  had  a  straight  front  about  three  miles 
long  which  faced  almost  due  west,  and  was 
covered  to  rearward  by  the  long  straggling 
village,  the  only — and  exceedingly  dirty — khan 
of  which  served  as  quarters  to  the  prince  and 
his  staff.  The  high-road  cut  the  position  in 
twain  :  about  a  third  lay  to  the  north,  filling  up 
the  little  plain  from  which  the  southern  spurs 
of  the  Balkans  rise  precipitously,  in  a  chaotic 
jungle  of  rock,  cliff,  and  abyss  ;  the  bulk  lay  to 
the  south,  with  the  southern  end  turned  east- 
wards en  potcncc,  so  as  to  protect  the  left 
flank.  The  whole  front  of  the  position  showed 
a  quadruple  line  of  trenches  for  rifle  fire,  one 
above  the  other  on  the  gently-rising  ground. 
Behind  them  there  were  to  the  north  of  the  road 
one,  and  to  the  south  three,  batter}'  epaul- 
ments,  each  for  eight  guns,  and  finally,  at  the 
extreme  left  flank,  behind  the  trenches  turned 
en  potencey  a  powerful  redoubt,  which,  for 
want  of  men  and  guns,  was  unoccupied  at  the 
commencement  of  the  battle  and  garrisoned 
only  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day. 

The  Servian  forces  had  been  divided  into  two 
armies  :  one  (the  Timok  army)  was  to  take 
Widdin  and  invade  northern  Bulgaria  ;  the  other 
(the  Nishava  army,  commanded  by  King  Milan 
in  person)  was  to  make  straight  for  Sofia.    This 


is  the  one  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deaL  It 
consisted  of  four  divisions  and  an  unattached 
cavalry^  brigade,  and  was  powerfully  equipped 
with  train^  pontoons,  engineers,  saintary  detach- 
ments,  field  post  and  telegraphy  and  all  modern 
devices  of  offence  and  defence,  of  support  and 
maintenance.  In  this 
respect  the  Servians 
were  undoubtedly  by 
far  in  advance  of  their 
foes. 

Of  this  army  there 
fought  on  the  first  day 
of  battle  two  divisions 
(Danube  and  Drina) 
and  the  cavalry  brigade^ 
a  total  of  eighteen  bat- 
talions^  nine  squadrons, 
and  nine  batteries,  or 
about  tweot^^-two  thou- 
sajid  men  and  fifty-four 
guns. 

It  is  not  only  just  and 
generous  but  always 
pleasant  to  record  some- 
thing in  favour  of  an 
enemy.  The  writer^ 
whom  circumstances 
had  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  foe  to  that 
amiable  though  ill- 
governed  people  —  is 
glad  to  be  able  to  bear 

testimony  to  the  excellent  behaviour  of  the 
Servian  soldier^'  on  hostile  soiL  Not  a  single 
sheep  or  fowl  was  stolen  from  a  single  Bulgarian 
peasant  ;  not  a  twist  of  tobacco  was  taken  from 
a  village-store,  or  a  glass  of  brandy  drunk  in  an 
alehouse  without  being  paid  ton  Let  the  much- 
vaunted  civilisation  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany  take  an  example  from  that  far  less 
advanced  nation  !  Unfortunately,  the  Bulgarians 
did  not  reciprocate,  and  in  the  flush  of  victory 
they  forgot  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  as 
the  w^oeful  appearance  of  Pirot  after  the  battle 
abundantly  testified.     But  this  by  the  w^ay. 

The  Bulgarian  positmn  was  very  strong — in 
fact  J  impregnable  in  front,  but  weak  on  both 
sides,  though  from  two  entirely  different  causes: 
the  north  flank  because  the  mountain  slopes 
lying  beyond  it  would  have  afforded  the  enemv 
a  capital  place  for  planting  batteries,  which,  from 
that  elevation,  could  have  annihilated  the  Bul- 
garians without  the  need  of  a  single  rifle-shot  or 
the  use  of  a  single  bayonet|  and  the  Bulgarians 


en  lor 

I 


were  not  strong  enough  numerically  to 
each  prominence  ;  the  left  flank  because  the 
redoubts  and  the  trenches  there  were  well-nigh 
deserted  for  want  of  men  and  guns.  And  yet  a 
redistribution  of  the  troops  at  the  expense  of 
the  front  was  totally  impracticable.  Had  5ucha 
one  been  attempted  iht 
prince  would  have  been 
much  in  the  position  of 
a  man  who  takes  in- 
finite pains  to  bar  and 
bolt  his  back  and  side 
doors  but  leaves  the 
front  entrance  opeolbr 
the  enterprising 
lar.  In  fact,  of  the 
rifle-trenches  in 
of  the  line  only 
foremost  was  occu 

The  left  flank  was  the 
most  vulnerable  poifltj 
and  Prince  Alexand< 
plan  was  to  draw 
attention  of  the 
away  from  it  tc 
the  right  flank 
tjffensive  moverai 
that  quarter, 
would  also 
purpose  of 
the  most  prominexil 
the  slopes,  sum; 
and  plateaux, 
this  bokl  project  succeeded  completely 
testimony  to  the  Battenberger's  perspicuity ' 
that  the  Servians  never  even  suspected  the 
ence  of  what  was  virtually  an  open  door  to 
hostile  position  is  not  to  the  credit  of 
military  far-sight.  On  the  second  day 
chance  was  lost,  for  the  Bulgarians  recei\*edj 
inforcements  suflicient  to  man  each  ph 
the  position. 

The  17th  November  opened  into  a  pe 
abominable  day  :  snow,  sleet,  rain,  dirt,  an 
blast,  and  a  thick  fog  withal.     The  battle  of 
day  was  fought  by  both  sides  against  an  invi: 
foe,  for  the  mist  lasted  all  day  long. 

The  attack  of  the  Servians  w^as  perft 
frontal  ;  there  was  not  the  faintest  attempt^ 
circumvention.  That  it  failed  completely  waft 
the  nature  of  things.  The  artiller}^  combat 
me  need  at  an  hour  before  noon,  and  tow 
two  o'clock  it  became  most  intense  and  deal 
ing.  The  Servian  artiiler)%  despite  its  numi 
superiority,  had  decidedly  the  worst  of  it,  for 
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ftnc  modern  Krupp  ordnance, 

stiy  ubsolctc   guns^  partly  ihc 

of   the   Russian   army,   pre- 

'  their  former  allies.    So  furious 

on  repeated  occasions  Prince 

I  enjoti)  economy  in  the  use  of 

two  of  the  Bulgarian  batteries 

K*!^  out  by  dusk,  and  had  not 

red   from  Sofia  in  the  evening 

^luld  have  fared  badly  the  next 

Ian    infantr^^  approached  thrice 

liundrcd  yards  of  the  Bulgarian 

Id  lo  turn  tail  each  time  in  face 

quick  and  accurate   rifle-fire. 

idid  not  take  place  on  this  day. 

stated t  on  the  extreme  right 

And  here  a  httle  battle  of  its 

with  the  utmost  dash  and  fero- 

les  a  paragraph  of  its  o^vn. 

on  the  Bulgarian  side,  the 
Bendereff,  who  disposed  of 


against  an  enemy  of  quadruple  strength  ;  but 
Prince  Alexander  gave  the  gallant  captain  per- 
mission to  utilise  the  general  reserve  of  two 
battalions  for  a  more  decided  forward  movement. 
Leaving  only  a  few  companies  to  man  the 
trenches,  BenderefF  led  his  live  battahons  against 
the  enemy,  and  on  the  bare  and  precipitous 
Balkan  slopes  a  bayonet  charge,  executed  %vith 
the  utmost  el  tin,  drove  the  Servians  completely 
away.  In  the  flush  of  victory  the  Bulgarian 
troops  actually  "bolted*'  forward,  and  it  was 
only  h^  the  village  of  Malo  Malkovo  that 
Alexander's  messengers  brought  them  to  a 
standstill.  Here  Ben dereff  fortified  himself  hur- 
riedly and  roughly,  and  prepared  everything 
for  the  continuance  of  the  combat  on  the 
morrow*  At  five  the  first  ^cid  day  was  over» 
resulting  so  far  in  a  Bulgarian  victory.  The 
casualties  were  six  hundred  Bulgarians  and 
twelve  hundred  Servians,  dead  or  wounded. 
During  the  hours  of  darkness  both  sides  re- 


mand a  battery  of  eight  preces.     ceived  reinforcements,  and  the  Servians  actually 
ccmceived  by  Prince  Alex-      increased  their  already  considerable   numerical 

superiority.  Alexander  obuined  five  battalion* 
and  two  batteries  from  Sofia  ;  Milan  added  to 
his  attacking  force  several  regiments  and  bat- 
terie*  from  the  other  divisions  of  ilie  Nishava 
2imiy\    As  the  Bulgarians  had  to  send  ou^ta 


sSsI 


not  wait   lo  be  attacked, 

of   hifi  battalions  again«it   the 

v  almo^t  as  sntm  as 

td     The  BulgariiUi 

tioocsifuli  for  it  was  directed 
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the  course  of  the  second  day,  three  battalions 
(under  Captain  Popoff)  to  the  south-west  to 
protect  the  town  of  Bresnik  (threatened  by 
another  division  of  the  Nishava  army),  the  dis- 
crepancy became  more  pronounced :  the  Servians 
had  (in  round  figures)  twenty-eight  thousand 
men  and  eighty  pieces,  the  Bulgarians  twelve 
thousand  men  and  fifty  guns,  toward  the  close  of 
the  second  day  of  battle. 

One  of  those  five  Bulgarian  battalions  had 
been  so  completely  exhausted  on  its  arrival  in 
Sofia  by  the  long  march  from  Bellova,  that  this 
original  mode  of  conveyance  was  adopted  :  the 
horses  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  stationed  in 
Sofia  were  borrowed,  and  the  men  rode  to 
Slivnitza,  two  on  each  animal ! 

At  8.30  a.m.  on  the  i8th  November  the  Ser- 
vians commenced  the  attack,  this  time  almost 
exclusively  against  the  left  flank.  But  where 
yesterday  there  had  been  trenches,  redoubts, 
and  epaulments  almost  devoid  of  human  beings, 
there  was  now  a  solid  array  of  five  thousand 
men,  all  fresh  troops.  The  first  Servian  assault 
failed  completely  ;  then  a  whole  division  of  ten 
thousand  men  was  brought  to  the  attack,  with 
the  like  result.  At  noon  the  Servian  leaders 
recognised  the  futility  of  further  fighting,  and 
withdrew  their  troops  from  this  quarter,  after 
having  incurred  a  loss  of  over  six  hundred  men. 
Some  Bulgarian  battalions,  starting  hastily  in 
pursuit  of  the  routed  foe,  were  with  difficulty 
called  back,  for  Prince  Alexander  recognised 
that  the  time  for  a  general  offensive  moment 
had  not  yet  arrived. 

About  an  hour  after  noon  the  Servians 
committed  an  almost  incredible  blunder  :  they 
attacked  the  front  of  the  position  with  totally 
inadequate  numbers.  Where  yesterday  whole 
brigades  had  failed,  to-day  a  few  companies  were 
expected  to  succeed !  Needless  to  say,  the 
assailants  were  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  Prince  Alexander,  unable  to  endure  any 
longer  the  sight  of  such  useless  slaughter,  turned 
aside  and  said  to  an  officer :  "  I  cannot  bear  to 
look  at  it !  It  is  a  shame  to  compel  me  to  shoot 
those  poor  fellows  down,  and  why?  For  the 
sake  of  a  stupid  and  infamous  policy.'' 

What  was  the  result  of  that  senseless  attack  ? 
The  Bulgarians  fired  a  few  hundred  gun-shots 
(for  the  enemy  never  came  within  rifle  range), 
and  the  Servians  lost  some  hundreds  of  good 
men.     Vot'ld  tout. 

In  the  left  flank  and  in  the  front  the  battle 
was  over  before  dusk,  the  result  being,  like  that 
of  its  predecessor,  a  total  repulse  of  the  Ser\-ians. 


The  rest  of  the  day  belonged  to  the  rij 
And  here  one  of  the  most  extraordii 
comical  occurrences  ever  known  to  h 
pened  on  *^  the  field  of  blood  and  mi 
place.  Bendereff 's  three  thousand  me 
about  Malo  Malkovo,  the  victors  of  the 
day,  had  totally  disappeared — as  if  1 
— when  the  morning  of  the  18th 
Bendereff  sent  a  disconsolate  message 
effect  to  his  sovereign,  and  so  incredible 
these  tidings  that  they  thought  at  heac 
the  poor  fellow  had  taken  leave  of  hi 
Beaten  and  captured  the  missing  men  ( 
have  been,  for  there  were  no  Ser\'iaDi 
radius  of  several  miles,  and  not  a  shot  I 
fired  during  the  night.  However,  tom 
the  mystery  was  cleared  up  :  the  men 
in  batches,  having  committed  no  wo 
than  a  little  victualling  and  foraging  on 
account,  and  lost  their  way  afterwards 
to  the  absence  of  any  experienced  gui 
the  Bulgarian  oflScers  were  all  mere  yc 
no  steps  had  been  taken  to  keep  ai 
troops  in  the  village,  and  positively  nc 
man  had  been  left  behind. 

Bendereff  sent  a  jo^'ful  message  to  t 
and  said  to  himself,  ^^I  must  do  son 
wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  this  momii 
something  he  did,  and  did  uncomm< 
he  bared  the  whole  country'  of  th< 
almost  as  far  as  the  village  Dragomsm 
the  map,  reader,  and  you  will  find  th 
masterpiece  of  audacity  Bendereff  lu 
got  right  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  s 
line  of  retreat.  About  a  couple  of  mi 
Dragoman  he  bivouacked  for  the  n 
prepared  to  attack  the  enemy  next  < 
rear.  Alas !  he  received  not  the  prir 
tion,  and  perhaps  we  cannot  blame  the 
leaders  for  not  giving  their  consent 
piece  of  unequalled  foolhardiness.  I,  | 
have  not  the  faintest  doubt  that  Bende 
a  free  hand  and  taking  into  account 
moral  of  the  Servian  troops  after  a 
defeat,  would  have  inflicted  upon  tl: 
rout  so  crushing  that  the  subsequen 
Pirot  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  second  day  of  Slivnitza  cost  th 
about  one  thousand,  the  Bulgarians  s 
same  number,  in  killed  and  wounded. 

During  the  night  to  the  19th  Novi 
Bulgarians  received  reinforcements  su 
make  up  their  casualties  and  the  los 
from  the   absence  of   Popoff's  three 
The  strength  of  the  Servians  was  not 
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js  the  figures  were  fifteen  thousand 

ight  thousand. 

ing  of   the   19th  opened,  to   the 

of  all,  into  an  autumn  day  of  sur- 
iness.  Vanished,  as  if  by  magic, 
in,  fog,  frost,  and  icy  north  blast, 
>tead  there  reigned  blue  sky,  radiant 

a  mild,  invigorating  south-easterly 
I  to  this  that  stores  of  food  and 
I  arrived  in  camp,  and  you  will 
Sculty  in  understanding  that  the 
ian  defenders  breathed  more  freely, 
iir  limbs,  and  rejoiced  with  an  ex- 
it Heaven's  manifest  favour.  But 
?r  light  without  shadow,  and  the 
ieep  and  black  on  the  hero  prince's 
nance  as  he  came  from  the  filth  of 
nto  the  air  that  blew,  keen  and 
It  the  heights  of  the  camp.  "  What 
d  ?  '*  asked  all,  in  consternation, 
the  Servians  had  beaten  Popoff, 
k,  and  were  on  the  road  to  Sofia — 
5  said.  What  a  world  of  calamity 
ed  into  that  single  sentence  will  be 
St  to  the   intelligent  reader  by  a 

map.  The  capital  threatened  and 
army  taken  in  the  rear — that  was 
ospect.  Under  these  circumstances 
inder  consummated  an  act  of  true 

left  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
e  battlefield,  exchanging,  for  the 
le  of  the  warrior  for  the  less  con- 
in  such  a  case  infinitely  more  useful 
ser.  In  a  word,  he  hastened  ventre- 
e  capital,  to  prepare  it  for  defence. 
heff  was  left  in  command  of  the 
ly,  and  the  brilliant  victory  of  the 
ber   stands   to  the  credit  of  that 

here  was  an  ugly  panic,  for  the 
innibal  ad  portas  "  had  struck  fear 
test  hearts.  For  a  long  time  after- 
a  hon  mot  in  the  capital  that  on  the 
ber  there  had  been  only  one  man 
Sofian  populace,  and  that  was 
pretty  young  wife  of  Karaveloff, 
rger's  principal  adviser.  She  alone 
1  hopeful. 

txander  worked  like  the  proverbial 
ences  and  earthworks  were  planned 
ced,  ambulances  were  established 
ded  coming  in  cartloads  from  Sliv- 
rere  got  in  from  the  neighbourhood ; 
securities  of  the  National  Bank,  the 
le  town,  the  documents  and  records 


of  the  Government  oflfices  were  despatched  post- 
haste to  Plevna.  Many  thousands  of  inhabitants 
commenced  to  migrate  to  less  threatened  regions, 
and  those  who  were  unable  to  leave  clamoured 
and  lamented  noisily.  And  all  the  time  the 
growl  of  the  cannon  came  incessantly  from 
Slivnitza,  and  the  people  listened  to  it  spell- 
bound, in  awe  and  wonder.  Two  other  men, 
besides  the  prince,  worked  strenuously,  though 
in  another  direction  and  for  a  different  purpose : 
TsankofF,  the  principal  Russian  agitator  and  spy 
in  Sofia,  and  Koyander,  the  Russian  consul. 
They  went  about,  openly  advising  the  people  to 
send  the  prince  away  and  make  peace  with 
Servia,  in  which  case  they,  Tsankoff  and  Koyan- 
der, would  kindly  and  unselfishly  condescend  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government  under  Russia's 
guidance  and  tutelage.  "  Next  to  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  God,  there  is  no  crime  so  terrible  on 
this  earth  as  to  offend  Holy  Russia — and  that  is 
what  that  beggarly  foreign  bastard,  your  so- 
called  prince,  has  done*' — thus  Tsankoff  and 
Company. 

But  once  more  the  unexpected  happened.  It 
was  at  three  in  the  afternoon  that  the  minister 
of  war,  Tsanoff  (the  reader  should  not  confound 
this  zealous,  capable,  and  honest  patriot  with  the 
vile  agitator  afore-mentioned :  the  names  are 
much  alike),  was  seen  descending  hurriedly  the 
stairs  of  the  princely  palace,  the  most  exultant 
joy  and  the  most  feverish  excitement  depicted 
on  his  features  and  in  his  manner.  "Bresnik 
has  been  retaken,  the  Servians  are  thoroughly- 
beaten,  Popoff  is  marching  on  Tern,"  he  shouted 
to  the  crowd  assembled  outside,  and  like  wildfire 
the  glorious  tidings  spread  through  the  town. 
More  good  news  came  in  rapidly  successive 
waves.  At  Slivnitza  the  Servians  had  been 
routed,  and  Gutscheff  was  starting  in  pursuit ; 
the  unattached  brigade  of  volunteers  and  ad- 
venturers of  Major  Panitza — nicknamed  the 
robber-brigade — had  actually  entered  Servian 
territory  north  of  Zaribrod,  and  the  Timok  army 
had  failed  completely  in  its  operations  against 
Widdin.  Prince  Alexander,  accompanied  by 
Stambuloff  and  Tsanoff,  returned  immediately 
to  Slivnitza,  the  populace  rejoiced  with  a  joy 
complete  and  tumultuous,  and  Tsankoff  and  Com- 
pany hid  themselves  in  fear  and  ignominy. 
Verily,  there  never  was  a  quicker  or  more  per- 
fect transformation. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  temper  of  the  Sofian 
rabble  that  the  only  harm  which  came  to  the 
Muscovite  agitators  was  that  Tsankoff's  effigy 
was  strung  up  in  front  of  the  Russian  consulate^ 
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and  peked  with  garbage,  dead  cats,  and  other     desperate  effort.     At  2.30  almost  the  v! 
missiles  dear  to  the  street-arab.  two  divisions  was  hurled  against  the  le 

It  is  now  the  narrator's  pleas;int  duty  to  give     garian  flank,  only  to  be  hurled  back  with 


a  brief  account  of  the  third  field-day  at  Slivnitza, 
than  which  there  never  was  more  glorious  or 
more  honourable  victory-. 

Bendereflf  had  had  a  hard  task  before  him,  for 
during  the  hours  of  darkness  the  Servians  had 
occupied  all  the  hills  and  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dragoman.  But  these  were 
taken  by  storm,  one  by  one,  with  the  bayonet 
alone.  It  was  a  fight  of  the  most  bitter  and 
ferocious  description,  but  the  steepest  prcnripices, 
the  most  inaccessible  summits  presented  neither 


terror^  nor  obstacle-^  to  the  brave  lads  of  the 
Balkans  and  the  Khodojv.  Kvcry  one  of  that 
long  train  o\'  charge-^  ^uceeeileil  ;  in  the  end  the 
whole  district  wa-  cleared  of  tiiu  Servian^,  and 
the  Bulgarian-  had  fn-mly  lodged  themselves  in 
and  around  Ora^^onian. 

A  rcmarkahlu  feature  of  the  storming  of  tho-e 
heights  is  that  Bcndcrcff  eni])loved  the  music  in 
a  manner  never  attempted  hcfniv  by  any  ofllcer 
in  the  field,  and  not  likclv  ever  to  he  irieil  again. 
Not  only  \va>  each  >tormin<i^  partv  accom])anied 
by  a  hanil  playing  the  "  Djumi  Marit/a,"  the 
national  sc^ni;.  biil  in  most  case>  the  bands 
actuallv  preceded  the  l barging  battalions,  in 
this  wise  the  percentage  <»t  ca-ualties  among  the 
musicians  was  often  greater  than  that  in  the 
front  line  f)f  attack. 

In  the  meantime  the  bulk  of  the  Servian 
armv,   before   Slivnitza,    hail    made   a   last   and 


loss.  And  now  GutschefF  recognised  tl 
psychological  moment  had  come.  "The 
line  is  to  advance/*  was  the  commu 
was  blazed  forth  b}'  the  bugles,  and 
the  victors  started  in  a  pursuit  of  the 
foe,  to  which  only  the  darkness  put  i 
When  Prince  Alexander  arrived  in  S 
camp  in  the  evening,  he  found  it  dese 
all  but  dead  and  d^'ing,  dogs  and  duct 
his  victorious  troops  were  already  mile 
The  third  field-day  had  cost  the  Servia 
hundred,  the  Bulgariani 
half  that  number,  in  kSi 
wounded. 

Along  the  whole  line  i 
retreated  and  the  Bd 
pursued.  On  the  n%ht 
22  nd  to  the  23rd  the 
Milan  slept,  for  the  last 
Bulgarian  soil,  in  the  1 
Zaribrod,  and  the  next  ni 
victorious  Alexander,  ckx 
his  heels,  occupied  the  s 
bed.  What  an  irony  ( 
And  in  the  cellar  of  thi 
its  owner,  a  mining  engin 
stored — without  an}*  evi 
tions — enough  dynamite 
all  the  thrones  of  the  gl 
eternity  ;  but  then  ml 
monarchs  proverbially 
on  volcanoes  "  !  On  th« 
ing  day  the  Bulgarian 
be;]ran  to  cross  the  frontier^  and  the  inv 
Servia  commenced. 

The  three  days'  battle  of  Slivnitza  I 
the  victors  about  two  thousand,  the 
about  three  thousand,  in  killed  and  w 
The  former  had  alM)  some  hundreds  of  p 
The  elTeet  of  tlii-^  battle  on  the  campa 
momentous  and  stupendous  :  it  transforr 
one  blow  that  which  had  bidden  fair 
walk-over  into  utter  rout  ;  it  changed 
conquest  of  Bulgaria  into  the  im^asion  0 
by  Bulgaria.  Wrily,  contrast  cannot  1 
marked  I  I'nhappily,  the  war  in  its 
remained  without  result  to  Bulgaria,  t^ 
the  fus-sy  and  wicked  interference  of  tl 
culous  old  woman,  European  diplomac 
if  the  material  gain  was  m/  to  the  v 
uK^ral  result  of  the  gravest  and  farthe 
ing  nature  ensued,  for  there  was  bom 
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blood-stained  field  of  Slivnitza  the  idea  of  Bulr 
garian  nationality.  The  thunder  of  cannon, 
the  clatter  of  company  fire,  the  clash  of  steel 
had  roused  Bulgaria  to  those  most  noble  \urtues, 
national  pride  and  love  of  the  land. 

I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  a  scene  which 
took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  November  20th, 
the  day  after  the  battle,  in  the  then  deserted 
Slivnitza  camp,  a  scene  of  such  inexpressible 
grandeur  that  it  will  live  for  ever  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  had  the  honour  and  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  it.  Prince  Alexander,  accom- 
panied by  his  personal  staff,  the  members  of  his 
cabinet,  the  foreign  journalists,  and  the  diplo- 
matic agents,  was  inspecting  the  improvised 
ambulances  and  speaking  words  of  comfort  to 
the  poor  maimed  fellows,  when  a  young  officer 
came  up  breathless,  and  uttered  these  words  : — 
**  If  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  the  Bulgarian 
army  has  arrived."  For  a  moment  the  prince 
could  not  exactly  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
this  laconic  and  mystical  message  ;  but  then  it 
suddenly  dawned  upon  him  that  the  troops 
which  had  been  concentrated  on  the  Turkish 
frontier  soon  after  the  Philippopolis  rebellion, 
and  had  been  ordered  post-haste  to  the  west  on 
Servians  aggression,  had  at  last  arrived ;  that  now 
all  danger  was  past,  and  that  United  Bulgaria 
was  strong  enough  for  half-a-dozen  Servias. 
And  such  was  the  case.  The  prince  and  his 
companions  rode  to  the  back  of  the  Slivnitza 
position,  and  there  stood,  in  the  little  plain  just 
east  of  it,  faintly  illuminated  by  the  dying  light 
of  day,  but  perfectly  visible  by  the  glamour  of 
endless  files  of  rifles,  of  dense  bristling  forests  of 
bayonets — there  stood,  not  a  scratch  division  as 
Gutscheff 's,  which  had  fought  and  suffered  and 
won  at  Slivnitza  ;  not  a  gallant  little  host  of 
youthful  enthusiasts  like  BcnderefTs  audacious 
following  ;  not  a  ridiculed  flying  column  like 
Panitza's  famous  '*  robber  brigade  ":  not  a  hand- 
ful of  men  sent  out  on  an  apparently  hopeless 
errand,  and  seemingly  to  certain  destruction, 
like  Popoff 's  three  battalions :  there  stood  the 
United  Bulgarian  East  Kounielian  army, 
battalion  by  battalion,  battery  by  battery,  all  in 
faultless  order.  And  as  the  rien  caught  sight  of 
the  prince's  noble  form,  looking  like  a  veritable 
Lohengrin,  a  great  shout  went  up  into  the  dim 
heavens,  where  the  very  stars  began  to  sparkle 
with  joy,  and  the  nntton  of  Bulgaria  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  What  had  been  conceived 
in  the  streets  of  Philippopolis  was  consummated 
on  the  plain  of  Slivnitza. 

In  giant's  marche*:  they  had  come,  through 


the  snow  and  the  slush  and  the  rain,  o(n 
deep  in  the  mire,  now  on  solid  ice,acro6st 
mountain  ranges  and  vast  forest  solitudes, 
thirty  and  forty  miles  a  da}'.  One  regim 
covered  sixty-three  miles  in  thirty-two 
losing  only  sixty  men  out  of  four  thousa 
hundred.  This  is  of  a  surety  the  most  stu| 
performance  of  its  kind  ever  accomplish 
leaves  far  behind  even  Osman  Paslia's 
march  fi-om  Widdin  to  Plevna  in  July,  i 
which  the  writer  had  the  honour  to  take 

The  Bulgarian  central  or  Slivnitu 
numbered  now  fifty  thousand  men,  ani 
four  guns,  and  with  every  available  ■ 
gun  Prince  Alexander  crossed  the  firooli 
gross  on  26th  November — to  im-ade 
South  of  Zaribrod,  Popoff,  with  his  small 
ment  of  five  thousand  men,  made  an  a^ 
movement  on  his  own  account  across  tb 
and  north  of  Zaribrod  Panitza  was  alrea 
lodged  on  Servian  territory. 

The  Timok  army  continued  to  waste 
gies  and  resources  in  futile  attempts  upon 
bravely  defended  by  a  small  garrisoc 
which  some  battalions  of  Turkish  volunt 
not  the  least  conspicuous.  The  Nishj 
after  having  made  a  feeble  show  of  defei 
frontier  on  the  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  N 
concentrated  itself  in  Pirot,  and  here 
days'  battle  of  that  name  constituted 
last  stand  against  the  successful  '. 
invasion. 

Pirot. 

The  Serv'ian  forces  at  Pirot  consisted 
the  whole  of  the  Nishava  army  ;  tha 
divisions  and  the  cavalry-  brigade,  ai 
approximately — after  the  losses  inc 
Slivnitza,  Bresnik,  and  Tern,  and  di 
constant  fighting  on  the  retreat — t 
thousand  men  and  one  hundred  an( 
guns  (to  be  exact,  thirty-eight  battalion 
batteries,  eleven  squadrons),  the  nomi 
mander  being  King  Milan,  the  actu 
General  Tapolovitch.  The  Bulgaria 
operating  against  Pirot  (inclusive  of 
and  Panitza's  detachments,  which  forr 
were,  the  left  and  right  wings)  count 
forty-five  thousand  men,  and  eighty  gu 
exact,  forty- three  battalions,  twelve 
thirteen  squadrons),  the  leader  bein 
Alexander,  the  second  Colonel  Nikol; 
Chief-of- staff  Captain  Petroflf  (twenty-t 
old  !).  But  of  these,  five  thousand  (G 
detachment)  did  not  take  part  in  the 
whilst  the  whole  of  the  Servian  army  1 
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brces  were  thu%  as  nearly  as  possible 

Jfth  November  King  Milan  left  his 
«k  the  comparative  safety  of  his 
J  Servian  leader  responsible  for  the 
irot  is  therefore  Tapolovitch.  The 
:ordance  with  telegraphic  instructions 
►m  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
at  Belgrade,  offered  Prince  Alexander 
e,  which  was,  needless  to  say,  per- 
•efused.  The  Bulgarian  response  to 
f  impudence  was  the  crossing  of  the 
the  bulk  of  the  Bulgarian  forces  on 
g  of  the  26th. 

beautifully  clear  winter  day.  The 
cy,  the  mysterious  grey-green  of  the 

the  mountain-slopes,  the  brilliant 
snow  on  the  summits,  the  pleasant 
2-fronts  of  picturesque  and  peaceful 
waters  of  the  Nishava  sparkling  in 
t,  all  combined  to  make  the  scene 
1  the  aggressors  as  they  approached 

picture  of  surpassing  loveliness.  It 
1  day  for  ph3rsical  exercise — sunshine, 

keen  but  not  cold  wind, 
the  Nishava,  a  pretty  but  dirty  town 
usand  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the 
Belgrade  high-road,  twelve  miles  west 
ier  and  thirty-six  miles  east  of  Nish, 
rwas  in  1885 — next  to  Belgrade — the 
ation  of  the  Servian  railway.      The 

the  centre  of  a  little  plain  surrounded 
1  precipitous  mountains. 

Bulgarian  army,  in  three  parallel 
dvanced  upon  Pirot,  the  Servian 
ed  before  it — in  faultless  order,  it  is 
mid  a  slow  but  continuous  fire  from 
ry  and  infantry,  but  without  seriously 
.  single  point.  The  Serv-ian  frontier- 
5  Sukova  bridge,  the  large  and  im- 
ages of  Krupatch  and  Sukova,  the 
the  other  south  of  the  high  road — 
sach  and  all  abandoned.  The  Servian 
leatedly  challenged  by  the  Bulgarian, 
3ided  combat,  although  the  dead  level 
5  Pirot  plain  offered  an  ideal  battle- 
{e  masses  of  horsemen.  This  singular 
ion  went  on  all  day,  only  a  thousand 
ating  the  tite  of  the  Bulgarian  van- 

the  hindmost  ranks  of  the  Servian 

until  at  3  p.m. — that  is,  when  the 
was  nearly  spent — the  Servians  made 
e  but  futile  stand  in  Rzane,  a  village 
I  miles  south-east  of  Pirot.  In  the 
he  Bulgarian  advance-guard  actually 


took  possession  of  the  town,  in  which  the  Ser- 
vians made  but  a  poor  show  (doing  really  nothing 
but  blowing  up  the  fort  and  the  magazine,  which 
terrific  explosion  killed  forty  of  the  retiring 
Servians  and  only  two  of  the  advancing  Bul- 
garians), and  as  the  combat  at  Rzan^  continued 
after  darkness  had  set  in,  the  singular  thing 
happened  that  the  Servians  defended  the  village 
when  the  town  behind  it  was  already  in  the 
enemy's  hands.  The  fighting  lasted  in  a  desultory 
manner  throughout  the  night. 

The  early  dawn  of  the  27th  November  brought 
a  surprise :  the  Ser\ians  made  a  descent  upon 
Pirot  and  recovered  it.  Their  plan  of  battle 
is  difficult  to  understand.  If  Pirot  was  to  be 
defended,  why  had  it  been  abandoned  the  day 
before  ?  If  Pirot  was  not  to  be  defended,  but 
the  stand  was  to  be  made  at  Ak  Palajikah  (which 
would  have  been,  strategically  as  well  as  tactically, 
the  correct  thing),  why  was  it  retaken  ? 

The  second  field-day,  27th  November,  was  of 
the  most  sanguinary  character.  If  on  the  first 
the  battle  had  languished,  on  the  second  it  was 
fierce,  hot,  and  tumultuous. 

Popoff's  detachment,  coming  from  Tern  and 
vicinit>',  attacked  the  Servian  position  south  of 
Pirot  in  the  rear,  while  the  gross  of  the  Bul- 
garian column  made  a  dashing  assault  upon  the 
town.  The  latter  was  carried  at  about  noon, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Bulgarians  occupied 
the  marshy  plains  south  of  Pirot,  called  the 
Keltash.  It  was  here  that  the  most  blood  was 
spilt.  But  the  Servians  deployed — still  in  perfect 
order— on  the  hills  west  and  south-west  of  the 
town,  and  for  a  long  time  their  artillery  did 
considerable  execution  among  the  Bulgarians. 
The  heights  to  the  north  of  Pirot  were  not 
occupied  by  the  Ser\'ians,  since  it  was  known  to 
them  that  Gutscheff's  detachment  (which  had 
effected  a  junction  with  Panitza's  "  robber " 
brigade)  was  approaching  by  the  Kniajevatz 
high-road.  As  Gutscheff  had  hard  fighting  to 
do  during  the  whole  of  the  journey,  he  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  but  the 
knowledge  of  his  whereabouts  acted  upon  the 
Servians  quite  as  eflfectively  as  if  he  had  parti- 
cipated in  the  combat.  By  dusk  the  fighting 
was  over,  and  the  Servians  bivouacked  within  a 
few  miles  west  of  Pirot.  Ever\thing  pointed  to 
a  resumption  of  hostilities  on  the  morrow,  for 
the  Servians,  though  beaten,  were  not  routed 
or  in  disorder.  Prince  Alexander,  if  left  alone, 
would  undoubtedly  have  attempted  a  repetition 
on  a  minor  scale  of  Sedan,  for  which  purpose  his 
right  and  left  flanks  were  already  thrust  for«'»^ 
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— that  is,  westward — north  and  south  of  Pirot 
respectively.  But  the  most  astonishing  thing 
in  this  war  of  many  surprises  occurred  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  28th  November.  Count 
KhevenhuIIer,  an  Austrian  statesman,  arrived 
in  Prince  Alexander's  quarters,  and  an  hour 
later  an  armistice  had  been  concluded. 

The  casualties  in  the  two  days*  battle  of  Pirot 
amounted  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  Bul- 
garians and   two  thousand  Ser\'ians,  dead  and 


the  28th.  Shells  had  struck  the  town  and 
molished  many  a  house  ;  there  had  been  sev 
street-fights  during  the  Servian  retaking 
the  Bulgarian  recovery  of  the  place,  and 
shops  were  in  many  instances  mere  gaping  b 
of  empty  space.  Such  is  the  penalty  of  1 
King  Milan's  declaration  of  hostilities  on  I 
garia  counts  among  the  most  ruthless  J 
rascally  challenges  of  modem  times,  md 
luckless  subjects  paid  the  price. 


BULGARIAN    TYTES- 


disabled,  of  which  number  quite  three-fourths 
fell  upon  the  second  day. 

Durinpr  the  night  of  the  27th  to  the  28th 
Xovcinber  Pirot  was  hadiy  sacked,  the  culprits 
being  ahnost  exclusively  the  Macedonian  volun- 
teers, who  had  crossed  the  Turkish  boiindar\^  by 
the  thousand  tf>  help  their  co-religionists^  and 
luid  been  formed  into  nine  battalions.  The  Bul- 
.^arians  proper  eontined  their  attentions  to  the 
tobacconists'  shops,  and  the  next  morning  not 
an  ounce  of  tobacco  or  a  single  cigarette  could 
be  obtained  for  love  or  money.  The  peaceful 
inhabitants  were,  hap])ily,  \u>t  ill-treated,  and 
outrage  or  murder,  the  >e(iuence  and  the  curse 
of  many  a  goodly  fight  and  many  a  glorious 
victory,  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Prince 
Alexander's  troops.  It  was  Panitza's  much-abused 
brigade  which,  arriving  during  the  night,  restored 
order.  Thus  it  i>  due  to  these  ill-named  "rob- 
bers" that  no  damage  was  done  bevond  the 
sacking  of  the  stores,  shops,  and  warehouses. 

Notwithstanding  the  kindly  offices  of  Panitza's 
men,  Pirot  looked  gruesome  on  the  morning  of 


A   comic   incident   after   the   bat 
mention.     Early  on  the  morning  of 
deputation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pirot 
upon  Prince  Alexander — whose  quarters 
a  viHage  a  few  miles  away — in  order  to 
him  to  protect  their  lives  and   their  pj 
The  first  person  whom  tliey  happened 
counter  was  the  princess  valet,  a   Monfi 
giant,  dressed  m  the  rich  and  fajitastic  i 
of  ills    country,    and    formidably  anni 
knives  and  pistols  galore.     Mistaking  bi 
the  ruler  of  *'  Roth  Bulgarias,"  they  knelt 
him   anil   addressed   him  thus  : — "Art  lh« 
sir,  the  Chief  of  the  Terrible?  "     The  ra 
who,  in   spite  ot   his  ogre-like  appearanc 
one  of  the  most  inoffensive  and  mildest  1 
imaginable — glared  at  them,  as  well  he  i 
stroked    his   military    moustache    fiercely 
personated    the   prince   in    so    satisfacton 
convincing  a  manner,  that  the  trembling 
dealers  of  Pirot  went  home  in  awe  and  w< 
but  quite  reassured  as  to  the  kindly  intc 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Terrible.     As  a  matters 
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was  fired  and  not  another  theft 

rattfdf    and    the    Bulgarian    M)idicrs 

rith  the  Pirot  citizens  in  the  wine- 

ng  with  much  vdlubUity  and  hearty 

infamous  poUcy  which  had  brought 

ptUing  of  blood  among  brethren  in 

battle  of  Pirot  the  war  was  virtually 
except  that  General  Leshjanin,  the 
of  the  Tim  ok  anin%  made,  on  the 

nber,  a  third  assault  upon  Widdin, 
its  predecessors.     Some  say  that  he 

norance  of  the  truce  ;  others  lay  to 
glaring  violation  not  only  of  inter* 
\  but  also  of  all  precepts  of  equity 

ity. 

d  caused  the  Bulgarian  Prince,  who 

lly    nti  Jatneant^    to     interrupt     ^o 


of  an  indemnity.  Things  remained  simply  m 
siiitn  quQ  ante  :  the  frontier  line  was  not  altertrd 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  not  a  single  coin 
changed  hands — surely  a  piece  of  gross  injustice 
to  the  provoked  party,  and  an  unnecessar)'^ 
clemency  towards  that  petted  and  worthless 
darling  of  European  diplomacy  King  Milan  of 
Ser\ia. 

To  provide  for  all  emergencies,  Prince  Alex- 
ander brought  his  Pirot  army  up  to  eighty- five 
thousand  men  just  after  the  battle^  and  the 
garrison  of  Widdin  was  increased  (by  river)  to 
twenty  thousand.  These  must  be  considered  fine 
performances  for  a  third-rate  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated principality,  which  had  practically  been 
established  but  two  months  ago.  Against  these 
forces  Milan  could  have  placed  in  the  field — had 
the  war  been  continued,  and  without  Austria's 
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nd  incomprehensibly  the  onward 
vfctarious  army  ?  Simply  that  the 
idor  had  intimated  to  him  that 
ip^  made  another  step  forward  on 
■iiorj'  Au^a  would  consider  herself 
itmte  oC  hot^ttlity  towards  Bulgaria* 
tier  wa-  * '  \  of  all  the  benefits  of 
for  a  ■  c  of  the  rcpresenia^ 

Po«rer«  vctcwal  even  the  payment 


help— no  more  than  thirtyfive  thousand  at 
Pirot  and  ten  thousand  at  Widdin*  (It  is  need- 
less to  remind  the  reader  that  Austria  can 
mobilise  a  million  men  within  a  month.) 
But  the  truce  was  not  bToken«  and  the  out- 
posts fraternised  so  cordially  that  perhaps  half 
of  Milan's  troops  would  have  refused  point 
blank  to  resume  houilitie^  againu  their  near 
kinsmen. 
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VELOTTE— or,  as  the  French  call 
t,  St.  Privat^ — was  the  decisive  battle 
i  the  FranctJ-German  War,     When 
light    put    an    end   to   the   fighting 
5>4a-Ti>ur  and  Rezonville  on  Tuesday i 
h,  everyone  expected  that  the  conflict 
enewed   with  the  first    light  of  the 
awn.     But  Oil  the  Wednesday  nioni' 
manSf  who  were  expecting  reinforce- 
wed   no  disposition    to   immediately 
attack,  and  Marshal  Ba^aitle  ordered 
rps   d'armee  tti   withdraw   from   the 
ley  had  held  on  the  previous  evening, 
bock   up<m   a   line  of  heights   that 
front  of  the  western  forts  of  Metz, 
lo^elle  to  the  villages  of  Anianvilliers 
at,     Tlicse  orders  dispirited  men  and 
:.     They  had  met  and  withstood  the 
of  the  day  before  ;  when  night  fell 
"  'mbroken.     Could  it  be  that, 
le  battle  nf  the  1 6th  had  been 
defeat,  seeing  that   they  were   thus 
ibandon  their  positions  to  the  enemy  ? 
the  blading   heat    of  the   summer 
ng   columns   plodded   back    towards 
ird*s  Corps,  on  the  left  of  the  linc» 
irtcst  march  to  make,  and  was  soon 
on  the  hills  bcbind  the  deep  ravine, 
ich  the  Mance  Bn>nk  fluws  down  to 
But  Canrnbert  with  the  6lh  Corps, 
cmc  right,  did   not  occupy  all    his 
evening,  rf>r  his  was  the  outermost 
march   in  this  gigantic  wheel  of  a 
140,000   strong.      The   roacb  were 
with    retiring   convoys   and    long 
^'  ^  "  .ons  full  of  %vounded 

i  victims  of  the  strife 

laiitin  and  vilLige*  aU^ng  the  rear 
Id.      I'hcre  was  hardly  a  group 
on  which  the  Geneva  flag  i%*as  not 
[hly   iinproviied,   in   mo*t  ca^c^.,   b\* 


sewing  two  pieces  of  red  stuff  crosswise  on  a 
napkin.  Gangs  of  farm  labourers  were  at  work 
bur\'ing  the  dead.  In  the  village  church  of 
Doncourt  two  coffins  of  rough  deal  boartls  lay 
before  the  altar.  Scrawled  in  chalk  on  the  lids 
were  the  names  of  "  General  Legrand  ''  and 
•*  General  Braver/*  Legrand  had  led  the  cavalrv^ 
of  the  4th  Corps  into  action  the  day  before^  and 
Brayer  had  fallen  at  the  head  of  its  first  infantry 
brigaJe.  In  the  evening  a  farmer'scart,  followed 
only  by  a  priest  and  the  matrc  of  Doncourt, 
conveved  the  ct>Bins  to  the  village  cemeterN*. 

As  the  troops  reached  the  positions  assigned 
to  them»  the  little  shelter-tents  were  pitched, 
fires  were  lighted,  and  cooking  began.  The 
^<^Rg^*»^'^^***Rg**^^^  were  unloaded,  and  sent  oft* 
towards  Metz  for  a  further  supply  of  provi- 
sions and  forage.  The  ammunition  columns  of 
the  artiller\'  distributed  cartridges.  Then  came 
orders  that  the  position  was  to  be  entrenched, 
and  working  parties  were  M>on  busy  with  pick 
and  spade,  under  the  gitidance  of  engineer 
officers,  along  the  French  left.  But  on  the  right, 
where  the  work  was  mo^t  needed,  Itttle  or 
nothing  was  done,  for  Canrobert*s  Corps  reached 
the  ground  late,  and  there  was  a  dcficicncv  of 
tools,  the  w^aggons  of  his  engineer  park  having, 
for  the  most  part,  got  no  nearer  the  frontier 
than  the  great  camp  at  Chylous, 

In  the  late  hours  of  ihe  afternotm,  strong 
patrols  of  the  cnetny  showed  themselves  along 
the  Q^%^s  of  the  woods  opposite  the  French  left* 
and  there  was  some  dei»uhnr\-  tiring,  the  mitrail- 
leuse batteries  of  Fross;ird^s  Corps  being  par- 
ticularly active.  Their  rattling  fire  broke  out 
whenever  a  spiked  '    '  1  among  the 

trees,   but    this   hi  if  did   \-er\* 

little  damage,  and  the  Germans  jeldtun  took 
the  trouble  to  answer  it.  So  the  long  summer 
day  went  by ;  and  when  night  fell,  the  French 
lay  down  betide  their  thousand  bivouac  fires 
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fully  assured  that  next  day  would  witness  a  great 
battle. 

Bazaine  slept  in  th'j  village  of  Plappeville,  with 
the  regiments  of  the  Imperial  Guard  camped 
close  by  iti  the  hollowi  between  the  two  fort- 
crowned  heights  of  Plappeville  and  St.  Ouentin. 
Curiously  enough,  the  marshal  told  his  staff  that 
he  did  not  anticipate  a  battle.  He  would  give 
his  men  a  day's  rest^  and  then  resume  his  march 
to   the  north-westward  and  rejoin    MacAlahon. 


French  positions.     There   is  something  of 
legendary  view  of  the  war  to   be   traced  e^ 
in  the  German  official  account  of  the  campaign 
hut  since  the  staff  history  was  published,  awhi 
literature  of  the  war  has  come  from  the  printii 
presses  of  both   France  and  Germany,  aiid 
evidence  thus  made  available  has  done  much  U> 
discredit  the  traditional  view  of  what  hapj 
on  many  important  occasions.     It  is  now  t 
ably  clear  that  on  the   17th  the  Germans 
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And  what  were  the  Germans  doing  all  this 
time  ?  After  the  w^ar,  there  grew^  up  a  kind  of 
legend  about  the  way  m  which  the  victors  had 
conducted  their  operations.  According  to  this 
stor\'  they  w^ere  alw^ays  doing  st:>mething,  and  it 
was  always  the  right  thing  to  do.  They  had  a 
plan  of  campaign  which  worked  out  with  the 
precision  of  an  approved  chess-openings  and 
made  victory  a  certainty*  Their  cavalr\^  was 
ahvays  in  touch  with  the  enemy^  The  Uhlans 
were  ever\'wherr^  watching  every  move  of  the 
French,  and  when  their  reports  reached  head* 
quarters,  they  were  made  the  basis  of  orders 
that  directed  overwhelming  masses  with  the 
certainty  of  fate  against  the  weak  points  of  the 


acting  in  a  way  that  was  hardly  worth}'  of 

past-masters  in  the  art  of  war.    On  the  rij 
outposts  of  the  First  Army,  under  the  comn 
of  General  von  Steinmetz,  were  in  sight  of  ( 
French  left  on  the  hills  beyond  the  Mance  Br 
and  were»  indeed,  occasionally  exchangir 
with  them  ;  but  no  attempt  had  been  mad 
keep  in  touch  w^ith  the  retiring   corps  on 
French  right,  though  there  was  a  strong  for 
cavalr\'  available  for  this  purpose.     On  I 
treme  left  of  the   Germans,  the  Crown 
(now  the  King)  of  Saxony,  one  of  the  best  le 
in  the  invading  army»  pushed  forward  some 
his  cavalry  to  Pasondrupt,  on  the  Meti-Ver 
road,  and  ascertained  that  there  were  no  Fp 
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that  direction.  But  nothing  was  done 
sure  that  the  greater  part  of  Bazaine's 
s  not  in  retreat  across  the  Orne  river, 
Vletz-Briey  route.  Nor  were  the  hills 
:he  corps  of  the  French  right  and  centre 
tred,  so  that  next  day  a  very  serious  loss 
ind  of  life  resulted  from  a  mistake  as  to 
le  French  right  really  lay.  The  orders 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  battle 
?lotte  were,  indeed,  drawn  up  before 
n  the  17th,  on  the  basis  of  insufficient 
ion.  It  was  only  through  the  superiority 
>ers  of  the  Germans,  and  the  general 
&s  of  their  position  compared  with  that 
'rench,  that  these  orders  worked  out  so 
t  day. 

night  fell  the  two  armies, 
;,  were  in  bivouac  in  the  same 

which  they  fought  on  the 
;  but,  instead  of  facing  each 
he  two  lines  formed  a  right 
le  French  left  and  the  German 
ing  in  touch  near  the  Moselle, 
e  other  extremities  of  the  lines 
)ut  nine  miles  apart.  Next  day 
man  armies  were  to  be  flung 
he  French  position  by  a  great 
I  the  eastward,  across  the  same 
that  had  been  traversed  by 
nch  on  the  morning  of  the 
he  annexed  sketch  map  shows, 
arly  than  any  description,  the 

of  the  two  armies  on  the 
efore  the  great  battle,  and 
I'ements  of  the  morning  of  the  i8tli. 
ight  \*-as  clear,  and  starlit  overhead.  It 
•m,  and  the  men  hardly  needed  their 
fires.  In  the  French  lines  there  were 
ms  during  the  hours  of  darkness.  The 
about  2  a.in.,  when  the  cry  **  To  arms  I  *' 
omewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  outpost 
id  ran  like  lightning  all  through  the 
u  The  men  sprang  up,  and  seized  t*heir 
nany  of  the  batteries  hooked  in  their 
t9dyto  gallop  up  their  guns  to  the  front. 
I  few  minutes  the  Mrord  was  passed  that 
QOthing.  There  was  another  alarm  a 
er,and  after  this  in  many  of  the  bivouacs 
1  sat  chatting  and  smoking  round  the 
t  four  o*clock  the  sky  was  already  whiten - 
I  the  dawn,  and  then  bugle  and  trumpet 
0  sound  the  rkveillc  along  the  plateau 
>zerieulles  to  St.  Privat ;  and  after  the 
:  roll-call  the  men  got  their  breakfasts, 
e  sun  rose  brightly  in  the  clear  sky. 

3 


The  Gsermans  were  already  in  mo\*emeot. 
Some  of  the  corps  marched  off  at  four  o'clock, 
others  had  not  to  start  till  six  ;  but  some  of  the 
divisions  had  been  marching  all  night.  The 
Pomeranians  of  the  2nd  corps  had  left  their 
bivouac  near  Pont-^-Mousson  soon  after  mid- 
night, and  had  been  tramping  northward  by 
starlight  ever  since,  the  guns  and  cavalry  on  the 
high  road,  the  infantry  moving  by  tracks  among 
the  vineyards  on  the  slopes  above  it.  Towards 
morning  they  had  cheered  the  old  King  of 
Prussia  as  he  passed  their  columns  on  the 
road  in  his  carriage,  driving  from  Pont-i- 
Moussen,  where  he  had  had  a  short  sleep, 
to  Flavigny,  where  he  was  in  the  saddle  with 
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Moltke  and  the  head-quarters  staff  by  six 
o'clock. 

Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who  commanded  the 
Second  Army,  forming  the  German  left,  had 
slept  at  Mars-la-Tour.  At  half-past  five  he  was 
in  the  saddle,  directing  the  march  of  his  corps 
to  the  northward.  The  Saxons  were  the  first  to 
move  oflf  at  si.x  o'clock,  but  such  is  the  space 
occupied  by  an  army  corps,  that  it  was  not  till 
nine  that  the  last  of  their  battalions  was  clear  of 
Mars-la-Tour  and  the  Guards  began  their  march. 
The  corps  under  Steinmetz  on  the  right  had  not 
so  far  to  go.  Their  business  for  the  present  was 
to  close  up  and  watch  the  French,  and  to  issue 
from  the  woods  to  attack  them  as  soon  as  the 
sound  of  cannon  from  the  northward  told  that 
Frederick  Charles  was  in  touch  with  the  enem}*. 

So  the  great  wheel,  first  to  the  northward  and 
then  to  the  eastward,  went  on  through  the 
summer  morning,  220,000  Germans,  with  800 
guns,  pushing  on  to  the  line  of  heights  that  runs 
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from  Habonville  by  Gravelotte  to  the  ravines 
above  Gorze,  facing  the  corresponding  line  held 
by  Bazaine.  It  was  the  first  great  battle  in  which 
troops  from  every  part  of  Germany  were  to  fight 
side  by  side.  Here  flew  the  black  and  white  flag 
of  Prussia  ;  there  the  black,  white,  and  red 
colours  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  or 
the  white  and  green  banner  of  Saxony  ;  and  the 
white  and  red  pennons  of  Hessian  contingents  ; 
and  the  flags  of  Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  and 
Oldenburg  ;  and  the  historic  colours  of  the 
Hanseatic  League. 

At  ten  the  cavalry  in  front  of  the  German  left 
reported  that  the  enemy  had  not  retired  to  the 
northward.  French  tents  were  standing  along 
the  hills  about  Amanvilliers,  and  there  was  an 
advanced  detachment  holding  the  village  of  Ste. 
Marie  aux  Chenes.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that 
the  French  line  of  battle  extended  no  further 
than  Amanvilliers  village.  Later  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  there  were  also  troops  in  St.  Privat  ; 
but  where  precisely  the  French  right  lay  was  not 
clearly  known  until  the  attack  had  made  some 
progress.  Reports  sent  to  the  royal  head- 
quarters at  Flavigny  brought  back  orders  for  the 
German  left  to  march  eastwards  against  the 
French  positions.  But  even  before  these  orders 
reached  him  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was 
directing  his  columns  toward  Amanvilliers  and 
St.  Privat,  the  Saxons  and  the  Guards  moving 
on  his  extreme  left,  expecting  to  find  nothing 
but  weak  detachments  in  their  immediate  front, 
and  to  turn  the  French  right  without  much 
fighting. 

Marshal  Bazaine  spent  the  morning  with  his 
chief  of  the  staff,  General  Jarras,  in  a  house  at 
Plappeville,  busy  with  preparing  a  list  of  promo- 
tions to  replace  the  officers  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  battles  of  the  14th  and  ibth.  At  half- 
past  nine  an  officer  of  Marshal  Lebtnifs  staff" 
arrived  with  a  report  that  masses  of  the  enemy 
were  moving  in  his  front,  and  asking  for  orders. 
The  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army 
sent  word  to  Lebceuf  that  in  the  position  he 
held  he  ought  to  be  quite  safe  if  he  was  attacked, 
and  that  meanwhile  he  had  better  push  on  the 
work  at  the  shelter-trenches  and  other  field- 
works  planned  and  begun  the  day  before.  When 
the  staff"  oflficer  went  away  Bazaine  told  Jarras 
that  he  doubted  if  the  enemy  would  venture  on 
a  serious  attack,  for  the  ground  held  by  the  Im- 
perial army  was  so  strong  as  to  leave  few  chances 
of  success  to  such  an  enterprise.  To  messages 
from  other  corps  commanders  he  sent  much  the 
same  reply  he  had  given  to  Leboeut.      So  the 


morning  was  spent  in  mere  routine  duties 
French  head-quarters.  A  better  soklie 
Bazaine  would  have  been  early  in  the 
seeing  for  himself  what  was  the  state  oi 
along  his  line  of  defence.  But  he  had  app 
deluded  himself  into  the  idea  that  all  tl 
necessary  had  been  done  when  he  had  pis 
five  corps  in  position  along  the  plateau  of 
villiers.  Even  when,  about  noon,  the  s( 
cannon  came  echoing  along  the  hilb  fr 
westward  he  remained  at  his  desk,  and 
not  till  two  o'clock  that  he  mounted  a 
up  the  hill  of  St.  Quentin,  taking  only 
his  officers  with  him,  and  again  tellinj 
that  he  was  sure  the  affair  would  not  be 

But  by  two  o'clock  the  battle  had  bee 
time  in  progress  over  miles  of  country 
first  shots  were  fired  a  few  minutes  afti 
by  the  9th  German  Corps — Schleswig-Hol 
and  Hessians — commanded  by  Von  M 
As  his  vanguard  reached  the  farm  of  Chai 
just  before  twelve  o'clock,  a  French  can 
be  seen  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  \2Iia 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  another  sur 
Wissemburg  on  a  grand  scale — so  he  g 
word,  and  promptly  a  couple  of  batte 
loped  up,  unlimbered,  and  sent  a  shower 
bursting  among  the  French  tents.  > 
was  acting  against  orders  in  thus  preci 
the  attack,  for  Moltke  had  intended  t 
French  should  be  assailed  simultaneousl; 
left  and  right,  as  soon  as  Prince  F 
Charles  had  begun  to  seriously  develop  ! 
movement  north  of  Amanvilliers,  but 
then.  But  now,  as  on  more  than  one 
occasion  the  eagerness  of  the  subordin; 
manders  hurried  on  the  battle.  Manste 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  suddenlv 
fire  on  the  camp  in  front  of  him. 
French  were  not  surprised.  The  infantr 
to  their  shelter-trenches.  The  artiller}*  p 
replied  to  the  German  guns  from  the 
ground  beyond. 

Moltke,  sitting  on  his  horse  beside  tl 
on  the  hill  near  Flavigny,  heard  the 
Manstein's  guns.  He  knew  the  Guard 
Saxons  could  not  yet  be  in  a  positioi 
operate  in  the  attack,  and  he  did  what  1 
to  prevent  Steinmetz  from  flinging  the  ti 
the  right  prematurely  against  the  Frei 
He  hurriedly  wrote  and  sent  him  an  ordc 
him  that  the  action  which  he  could  hea 
ning  near  Verneville  was  an  isolated  af 
there  was  no  need  yet  of  showing  his  tn 
he  must  act,  let  it  be  only  by  using  his 
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ude  to  the  attack  which  would  come 
Jut  Steinmetz,  on  the  heights  beyond 
:e,  had  heard  Manstein's  guns  before 
galloper  reached  him,  and  had  not  only 
his  batteries  into  action,  but  had  begun 
»n  his  infant rj'  through  the  woods  in  his 

0  it  was  that  about  noon  the  great 
jan,  as  it  were,  by  an  accident. 

words  as  to  the  character  of  the  battle- 
he  high  ground  to  the  west  of  Metz  is 
of  three  nearly  parallel  ranges  of  hills, 
lorth  and  south,  those  nearest  the  city 
i  highest.  The  valleys  between  them 
I J  to  2  miles  wide  from  crest  to  crest, 
lopes  are  gentlest  towards  the  northern 
le  heights,  where  also  the  valleys  are 
How,  all  the  forms  of  the  ground  being 

the  southern  part  of  the  region.  In 
iws  there  are  extensive  woods — those 
velotte  village,  the  Bois  de  Vaux  and 
de  Genivaux,  being  at  the  time  of  the 

full  of  thick  undergrowth  that  they 
y  be  traversed  by  following  the  paths 
iv  narrow  glades.  The  hills  are  suffi- 
svated  above  the  valleys  to  enable  one 
»Iaces  to  see  across  from  ridge  to  ridge 
:rees.     The  central  line  of  heights  was 

1  by  the  French.  The  Germans  ad- 
)  the  attack  across  the  western  ridge, 
right,  at  Gravelotte  village,  the  Verdun- 
1  drops  into  the  valley,  passing  through 
ith  steep  rocks  on  either  side,  traversing 
belt  of  wood  by  a  clearing,  and  ascend- 
pposite  #lope,  having  on  one  side  a  mass 
3S  that  made  a  ready  shelter  for  the 
ind  on  the  other  the  farm-house  and 
*  St.  Hubert,  which  the  French  had 
as  well  as  the  quarries  and  the  belts  of 
>w.  But  all  these  were  only  the  ad- 
>sts  of  their  left.  About  250  yards  east- 
St.  Hubert  their  shelter-trenches  ran 

upper  slope  of  the  hill  ;  and  in  places, 
was  steepest,  they  were  arranged  in 
id  triple  tiers.  A  wall  at  the  bend  of 
was  lined  with  rifles.  The  farms  of 
nd  Point  du  Jour  had  been  prepared 
€,  and  just  above  them  at  the  crest  of 
lere  were  three  groups  of  cannon  and 
scs.  These  were  pointed  at  the  op- 
Ige  beyond  Gravelotte,  while  the  rifles 
fantry  could  sweep  all  the  slopes  down 
Ige  of  the  woods.  Frossard  with  the 
(  held  this  splendid  position.  An  oflficer 
sers,  he  had  carefully  entrenched  all  his 
i  made  the  most  of  the  natural  advant- 


ages of  the  ground.  To  his  right  Marshal  Leboeuf 
with  the  3rd  Corps,  chiefly  made  up  of  the  garri- 
son of  Paris,  prolonged  the  line  along  the  ridge 
by  the  farm  of  Leipzig  and  La  Folie  to  Montigny 
la  Grange.  Here,  too,  the  spade  had  been  busy 
providing  shelter  for  the  defence.  Behind  the 
left  centre  the  Imperial  Guard  and  the  reserve 
artillery  were  stationed  near  Plappeville.  General 
Ladmirault  with  the  4th  Corps  came  next  to 
Leboeuf,  the  strong  point  of  his  position  being 
the  large  walled  village  of  Amanvilliers,  which 
he  had  carefully  prepared  for  defence.  Then  on 
the  right  Marshal  Canrobert  with  the  6th  Corps 
occupied  St.  Privat,  with  a  strong  detachment  in 
Roncourt  to  guard  his  flank,  and  an  advanced 
post  in  the  village  of  Ste.  Marie  aux  Chenes. 
Here  on  the  right,  where  such  work  was  most 
needed,  very*  little  had  been  done  to  entrench 
the  position,  chiefly  because  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency of  tools.  But  even  without  such  help  it 
was  strong,  for  St.  Privat  was  partly  hidden  from 
view  and  fire  by  the  crest  of  the  long  slope 
which  descends  to  the  westward  and  north-west- 
ward, a  gentle  slope  of  open  fields,  which  the 
chassepot  bullets  could  sweep  with  that  grazing 
fire  which  is  always  far  more  deadly  than  the 
plunging  fire  from  a  bolder  slope.  For  two 
thousand  yards  there  was  practically  no  cover 
for  the  attack.  It  was  a  huge  natural  glacis^ 
destined  to  be  the  scene  of  terrible  slaughter 
before  the  day  was  won. 

Begun  on  the  centre  at  noon,  the  cannonade 
spread  rapidly  to  the  southward.  Steinmetz 
had  opened  with  his  guns  against  the  French 
left,  and  Frossard's  artillery  was  replying.  The 
shells  were  screaming  high  above  the  trees  in 
the  Mance  valley,  as  they  flew  from  crest  to  crest. 
Battery  after  battery  came  galloping  up  on  the 
German  side,  and  in  twenty  minutes  Von  Goeben, 
who  commanded  the  7th  Corps  (the  first  of  Stein- 
metz's  to  come  into  action),  had  more  than  a 
hundred  guns  in  line  on  the  slope  above  Grave- 
lotte, while  his  infantr\'  were  pushing  into  the 
thick  belt  of  woods  in  the  valley  below  and  ex- 
changing rifle  fire  with  the  French  advanced 
posts.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  Germans 
were  going  to  have  the  best  of  this  artillery'  duel. 
To  begin  with,  they  had  more  guns  than  the 
French.  Then  the  German  guns  were  breech- 
loading  cannon,  while  the  French  were  rifled 
muzzle-loaders  of  the  same  type  that  they  had 
used  eleven  years  before  in  Italy  ;  and  the  resulc 
was  that  the  German  gunners  fired  faster,  were 
less  exposed  as  they  worked  their  guns,  and 
shot  better.    Finally,  the  Germaivs  VvaA  V«XX5a 
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ammunition.  Their  shells,  fitted  with  percussion 
fuses,  almost  invariably  burst  on  contact  with 
the  hot  hard  ground  of  the  ridge  at  which  they 
fired  ;  while  the  F'rench  time  fuses  acted  irregu- 
larly, sometimes  burst  the  shells  too  soon,  and, 
oftenest  of  all,  failed  to  explode  them  at  all,  so 
that  the  projectiles  were  practically  solid  shot. 
Krossard's  gunners  made  ver>'  fiair  practice,  but 
they  were  handicapped  from  the  ver}'  outset. 
Near  some  of  Von  Goeben's  batteries,  as  the 
day  went  on,  the  ground  was  scored  with  long 
furrows  cut  by  the 
grazing  but  unburst 
shells  from  the  French 
batteries.  But  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  in  and  around 
the  farms  at  which 
the  Germans  chiefly 
directed  their  fire,  as 
soon  as  they  had  got 
the  upper  hand  of  the 
French  artille^}^  the 
results  were  fearful. 

St.  Hubert  was  early 
in  the  day  a  nias^  of 
ruins,  and  a  little  later 
Moscou  and  Point  du 
Jour  were  set  on  fiR- 
by  bursting  shells.  '1\» 
quote  a  (rcrnian  ac- 
count of  the  appear 
ance  of  the  two  farm^ 
after  the  tijxht,  Major 
Hoeiiig  lelU  u>  how  :  — 
"At  the-^e  points  hardly 
anv  r^'reiieh  were  found 
killed  or  wound-cl   b»' 

infantry  bullet^  :  almost  all  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  of  the  ffuns.  In  the  large 
heaps  of  ruin^  the  defenders,  e^^pecially  in 
Moscou,  lay  all  around,  fearfullv  torn  and  mu- 
tilated by  the  (lerman  shell  ;  limbs  and  bodies 
were  blown  fr()ni  thirtv  to  fifty  paces  apart, 
and  the  >tone^  and  sand  were  here  and  there 
covered  with  p<V)U  of  blood.  In  Moscou  and 
Point  (hi  Jour  some  French  were  found  burnt 
in  tlieir  defensive  p>^itions,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  wounded  showed  marks  of  the  flames, 
which  had  de^t roved  both  uniforms  and  limbs. 
.All  around  there  lay  rifles  and  swords,  kiiap- 
sacks  and  cartridge^,  the  remains  of  limbers 
which  had  been  blown  up,  broken  gun-carriages 
and  wheels,  and  a  large  number  of  hideously 
torn    and    mangled    horses.      The   ground    was 


changed  by  the  German  artillery  fire 
desert  covered  with  many  corpses.  The  ii 
of  Point  du  Jour  and  Moscou  were  not  p 
after  the  battle  until  they  had  been  cleare 
Such  was  the  storm  of  fire  which  the  ! 
had  to  face  once  their  own  artillery'  was 
silenced.  And  along  the  left  of  their  p 
they  faced  it  successfully.  Driven  frc 
blazing  farms,  they  held  the  entrenched 
none  the  less  doggedly.  Up  to  a  certaii 
the  Germans  made  progress,  that  poini 

within  dose  ra 
the  French  mai 
tion.  Thus  s 
o'clock — when,: 
unaccountable 
Moltke's  aide-d 
reached  Steimn 
tol(}himnott0| 
tate  his  attadL— 
fantry  were  aki 
the  woods  in  t! 
low.  The  Ftcn 
DO  intention  of  i 
a  prolonged  res 
here,  and  in  tl 
hour  they  let 
woods  and  dre 
their  advanced 
to  the  slope  I 
though  not  ti 
had  made  the  G 
pay  dearly  foi 
success.  St. 
then  became  t 
ject  of  attack. 
German  corps, 
and  8th  (Von  i 
and  Zastnnv),  had  now  their  artillery  in  p 
St.  Hubert  was  crumbling  under  the  she 
shells.  The  batteries  further  back  on  th 
of  the  French  slope  were  all  but  silent, 
to  change  their  position  continually,  son 
after  firing  only  a  .single  gun,  they  hardly  c 
for  anything  in  the  struggle.  It  had  be 
fight  of  French  rifles  against  German  rifl 
cannon. 

The  quarries  and  gravel-pits  south 
Hubert  were  occupied  after  a  sharp  fighl. 
ment  after  regiment,  each  company  w 
independently  under  its  captain,  pressed 
St.  Hubert,  till  at  la.st  a  thick  Germai 
line  was  King  down  two  hundred  yards  I 
ruined  walls,  blazing  away  at  the  French  g 
the  German  artillery  now  devoting  its  i 
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Ihctf  being  rdjsforced  or  supported 
^main  posiiion.     At  three  o'clock  the 
pushed  up  from  the  woods,  and, 
j,thc  fifing  line  surged   forward 
^vand  the  remnaot  ul  the  Frtnidi 
mad^'  prisoners  or  driven  out  by 
Igatc  of  the  farmyard.    The  capture  of 


and  Frossard's  main  line  was  not  only  intact 
victuriuus. 

Meanwhile,  how  had  the  first  three  hours  of 
the  battle  gone  on  the  rest  of  the  field  ?  In  the 
centre  jManstein^  Corps  h«d  made  little  ur  no 
progress.  When  he  opened  fire  upon  the  French 
near  Amanvil tiers,  the  ground  in  front  had  been 


had  cost  the  hvcs  of  so  many  of  the     so   badly   reconnoitred,  and    his   view   was   so 
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'A  THICK   OKtMAN    flRlJlG   UHZ  WAS   aLA^n«G   MVAY   AT  THE  FRIKCH  i;AaAl60N  "   (A   \%%V 


'3  that  :he  troops  \vh(»  had  st<^rmed 

jng  as  they  did  to    three    regiments, 

m^lires  under  the  command  of  a  major 

Ji,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  regiment al 

>n  commanders.     In  and  around  the 

the  victors  found    some    shelter,  and 

n*    oo    I  he    French    position    about 

nd  Pbint  du  Joor,    But  it  was  only 

'  I  ir  own  artillery  which,  by 

ir^,  etirihlffi  them  to  retain 

hour.     They 

'- — -■  y *iued  farm  was 

i«r  mark  of  the  German  advance. 


limited  by  the  woods  to  the  northwartl,  that  ha 
thought  he  was  engaged  with  the  extreme  righ^ 
of  the  enemy.  He  therefore  hoUily  pushed  for- 
ward the  left  of  his  own  line  of  guns,  with  the 
result  that  it  waj*  promptly  taken  in  flank,  and 
enfiladc*d  by  the  batteries  tif  the  French  6ih  Corps 
between  Amanvilliers  and  St,  Prival.  Thus  the 
Gemmn  gunners  had  to  face  a  heavy  fire,  while 
anotls  1  of  shells  raked  their  line  from  the 

left,  iihered  and  budlv  posted,  it  wa^  no 

wonder  that  for  some  time  Manstcin^s  artillerv 
h^d  decidedly  the  worst  of  the  fight.  Some  of 
the   batteries  were  iilcnccd.     The  tiraixk^  -^^x^ 
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brought  up  to  withdraw  them,  but  the  horses 
were  shot  down  in  struggling  heaps  in  front  of 
the  limbers.  And  now  swarms  of  French  skir- 
mishers pressed  forward.  At  one  point  they 
had  for  a  while  several  guns  in  their  possession, 
though  they  were  unable  to  carry  them  off. 
The  German  infantry  came  to  the  rescue.  Three 
times  the  French  rushed  forward,  and  three 
times  they  were  driven  back  ;  and  then  the 
artillery  of  the  Prussian  Guard  began  to  come 
into  action  in  support  of  Manstein,  and  made 
the  conflict  more  equal. 

The  Prussian  Guard,  led  by  the  Prince  of 
Wurtemberg,  had  been  marching  northward  and 
eastward  to  the  left  rear  of  Manstein^s  Schles- 
wigers.  When  the  **  cannon  thunder  "  began,  its 
artillery  hurried  up  to  the  front.  But  it  was 
soon  discovered  that,  instead  of  being  in  a  posi- 
tion to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  the  Guards  had 
French  troops  in  their  front  at  St.  Privat,  and 
an  advanced  detachment  on  their  own  flank  at 
Ste.  Marie  aux  Chdnes.  This  village,  a  mass  of 
stone  houses,  with  gardens  surrounded  by  walls 
and  hedges,  and  with  very  little  cover  for  the 
attack  within  a  thousand  yards  of  its  outer  fences, 
was  held  by  a  French  regiment,  the  Q4th  of  the 
•line,  two  and  a  half  battalions  strong,  and  com- 
manded by  the  veteran  Colonel  Geslin.  The 
Germans  waited  to  attack  it  until  the  heads  of 
the  Saxon  columns,  moving  still  further  to  the 
westward,  began  to  appear  beyond  the  village. 
Meanwhile,  it  was  shelled  by  the  batteries  of  the 
Guard.  When  at  last  the  Saxons  were  ready 
to  co-operate,  seven  of  their  battalions  moved 
against  the  village  from  the  west,  while  four 
battalions  of  the  Guard  attacked  from  the  south. 
Advancing  by  successive  rushes,  lying  down  to 
fire,  and  then  pushing  on  again,  the  attack 
reached  a  point  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
village.  Then,  after  a  long  burst  of  rifle  fire, 
Saxons  and  Guardsmen  dashed  in  with  the 
bayonet.  The  Frenchmen  made  a  hard  fight, 
especially  at  the  head  of  the  villacrc  street,  where 
V^on  Eckert,  the  colonel  of  the  leading  Guard 
battalion,  was  killed.  But  to  have  protracted 
the  defence  would  have  been  to  risk  being  cut 
off,  and  Geslin  withdrew  the  bulk  of  his  force  to 
the  main  French  position,  his  defence  and  retreat 
in  the  face  of  such  superior  forces  being  alike 
honourable.  This  was  at  half-past  three,  the 
capture  of  Ste.  Marie,  on  the  German  left,  coming 
just  after  that  of  St.  Hubert,  on  their  right,  both 
being  alike  advanced  posts  outside  the  French 
main  position. 

And  now  the  crisis  of  the  flght  was  approach- 


ing. The  artillery  began  to  concentrate  it 
on  St.  Privat,  and  while  the  Guards  waitei 
the  order  to  attack  it  in  front,  the  Saxons 
sweeping  round  to  the  northward  b)'  Rone 
in  order  to  outflank  it,  and,  perhaps,  even 
it  in  rear.  As  the  heads  of  the  Saxon  coli 
gained  the  Orne  valley,  the  Crown  Prince 
some  of  his  squadrons  away  towards  the  M< 
to  cut  the  railway  and  telegraph  lines  bet 
Metz  and  Thionville.  They  did  their 
effectually.  There  certainly  should  have 
French  cavalry'  watching  the  valley,  but  Bar 
troopers  were  standing  idly  by  their  horses 
and  there  at  various  points  behind  his  lon| 

For  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  the  sta 
bursting  shells  descended  upon  St.  Pri\*al 
swept  the  crest  of  the  heights  around  and  b( 
it.  The  French  artillery  was  gradually  sil< 
some  of  the  batteries  because  they  were  al 
running  short  of  ammunition.  On  the 
side  more  than  two  hundred  guns,  dra^n 
a  line  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  were  hurlin 
struction  and  death  upon  the  devoted  v 
House  after  house  collapsed.  Of  the  mai 
the  centre  of  the  village,  only  a  few  frag 
of  the  walls  were  standing.  Towards  five  o 
the  lull  in  the  French  rifle  fire,  the  silci 
Canrobert's  batteries,  the  sight  of  a  a 
moving  southwards  near  St.  Privat,  all  sug) 
to  Wurtemberg  that  the  6th  Corps  was  re; 
let  go  its  hold  of  the  village  under  any  s 
pressure.  So  the  word  was  given  for  the  It 
divisions  of  the  Guard,  15,000  strong,  the  ] 
soldiers  of  all  Prussia,  the  men  who  had  b 
the  Austrian  centre  at  Sadowa,  to  advai 
the  attack. 

On  they  went,  drums  beating,  baitL 
waving  in  the  sultry  air,  their  generals  an< 
officers  mounted,  at  the  head  of  brigade 
regiments.  General  von  Pape's  division  ma 
on  the  left  of  the  St.  Privat  road,  Genen 
Rudritzki's  on  the  right  to  the  south  of  it 
in  its  massive  column  of  half-battalions  ;  « 
they  moved  out,  they  looked  not  as  if  they 
upon  a  fire-swept  battlefield,  but  as  if  they 
drawn  up  for  some  grand  parade  under  thi 
of  the  king,  on  the  dusty  Tempelhof  PI; 
Berlin.  Before  them,  with  gentle  unb 
slope,  a  mile  and  a  half  of  open  ground  re 
towards  the  hill-top  where  St.  Privat  just  si 
its  first  houses  and  its  church  tower  abo^ 
crest .  The  poplar  avenue  of  the  high  road 
it  with  Ste.  Marie.  There  had  been  of  lat 
a  dropping  fire  from  the  village,  but  ncm 
the  houses  and  the  hill-top   came   the 
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f  the  chassepot,  and  a  rain  of  lead 
patter  on  the  sunburnt  slope.  But  as 
ange  was  too  long  for  the  fire  to  do 
nage.     Then   the   leading  companies 

0  lines  of  skirmishers,  replying  to  the 
olleys,  while  the  colunuis  pressed  on 
em,  continually  reinforcing  them.  But 
nge  lessened,  the  chassepot  fire  from 

rose  into  a  wild  storm,  the  levelled 
ring  out  their  bullets  as  fast  as  deft 
uld  work  levers  and  triggers.  The 
ai  were  falling  fast.  In  a  few  minutes 
unted  officers  were  down.  Of  the  Jager 
which  led  the  left  attack  seventeen 
id  fallen,  and  a  young  ensign   found 

1  command  of  the  handful  of  riflemen 
still  marching  onwards.     '*  Forward  I 

•*  rang  out  the  voices  of  the  leaders, 
raving  swords  they  moved  in  front  of 
,  and  dropped  one  by  one.  Now  there 
'  600  yards  to  the  crest,  but  here  the 
ere  going  down  like  grass  before  a 
rhey  could  advance  no  further,  but 
d  not  go  back.  They  lay  down,  and 
•  the  fire  of  the  defenders.  Many  of 
sr  rose  again.  Along  that  terrible  hill- 
stretched  before  long  a  broad  belt  of 
inded,  and  dyeing,  piled  up  in  places 
I  four  deep.  Of  the  15,000  who  ad- 
the  attack,  4,500  were  struck  down. 
heroic  failure,  and  it  taught  the  lesson 
nst  the  modern  rifle  even  the  best 
raid  no  longer  advance  in  the  massive 
hat  had  decided  the  fate  of  many  a 
battlefield. 

light  of  the  Guards,  Manstein  had 
push  forward  an  attack  against  Aman- 
it  when  he  saw  the  failure  before  St. 
checked  his  own  advancing  battalions. 
ar  that  nothing  more  could  be  done 
t  French  on  this  part  of  the  field  until 
ig  movement  of  the  Saxons  had  begun 
n  them.  Meanwhile  the  fire  of  nearly 
dred  guns,  ranged  in  a  vast  semi-circle, 
Dtrated  upon  St.  Privat. 
German  right,  where  the  First  Army 
dnmetz  faced  the  French  left  under 
ind  Leboeuf,  fortune  had  been  equally 
tlie  invaders.  The  7th  and  8th  Corps 
mOy  silenced  the  French  artillery,  and 
hfl&rm  of  St.  Hubert  and  the  quarries 
BoDes  to  the  south  of  it,  but  the 
UD  position  was  as  solid  as  ever  ;  and 
e  fiuns  of  Moscou  and  Point  du  Jour 
Ipginto  flames  under  the  German  shell 


fire,  the  men  who  held  the  crest  of  the  hill 
between  and  on  either  side  of  them  were  not  of 
the  kind  that  can  b<;  driven  from  their  position 
by  a  mere  bombardment,  however  terrible.  But 
Steinmetz,  seeing  the  farms  blazing,  and  noticing 
that  the  French  artillery  was  absolutely  silent 
and  their  rifle  fire  seemed  dying  away,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  about  to  retreat. 
He  wrote  an  order  to  his  cavalry  commander 
telling  him  that  he  was  to  push  through  the 
Gravelotte  defile,  wheel  left  at  St.  Hubert,  and 
charge  the  enemy,  *'  who  was  inclined  to  give 
way."  The  charge  was  to  be  continued  "  right 
up  to  the  glacis  of  Metz."  Several  batteries  were 
to  cross  the  valley  with  the  cavalry,  and  to  open 
fire  from  near  St.  Hubert  at  close  range,  and  the 
infantry  was  to  advance  over  the  ground  swept 
by  the  victorious  squadrons.  So  nearly  a  third 
of  the  guns  limbered  up,  and  began  to  trot 
down  the  narrow  road  that  led  across  the  valley. 
With  them  went  a  regiment  of  Uhlans  (the  4th), 
and  a  great  mass  of  heavy  cuirassier  cavalr>%  and 
at  the  same  time  the  infantrj'  already  engaged 
with  the  French  began  to  push  forward  from 
St.  Hubert.  But  Steinmetz  had  made  a  bad 
mistake — a  mistake  that  cost  him  his  command. 
The  enemy  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to 
give  way. 

On  the  contrary,  the  temporary-  silence  of 
so  many  of  the  German  guns  gave  them  the 
chance  they  wanted  to  bring  back  their  own 
batteries  into  action.  As  the  head  of  the  column 
of  German  artiller}*,  lancers,  and  cuirassiers  began 
to  come  up  the  slope  out  of  the  defile,  a  hurri- 
cane of  shells  and  bullets  swept  down  from  the 
opposite  crest.  Between  the  blazing  farms,  and 
right  and  left  of  them,  the  white  smoke  of 
cannon,  mitrailleuse,  and  chassepot  rose  in  a 
dense  bank,  torn  here  and  there  by  the  'long 
flashes  of  the  guns.  A  crowd  of  wounded  and 
unwounded  ftigitives  from  St.  Hubert  struggled 
to  pass  the  advancing  column.  The  teams  of  a 
couple  of  artillery  tumbrils  in  the  first  battery 
took  fright,  and  madly  plunged  down  the  defile. 
Bursting  shells  and  showering  bullets  began  to 
strike  down  men  and  horses,  and  the  narrow 
way  was  blocked  by  a  struggling  mass  of  horses, 
men,  waggons,  and  guns.  Out  of  the  confusion 
tour  batteries  and  the  lancer  regiment  pushed 
up  to  St.  Hubert ;  but  in  one  batter}'  the  first 
gun  stopped  short  with  all  its  horses  killed,  the 
other  five  were  no  sooner  in  position  than  their 
teams  broke  away  in  a  mad  gallop  down  the 
crowded  road.  Then  the  guns  opened  against  the 
French,  only  to  lose  rapidly  the  ^eat&t  ^tV^^N>^fe 
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brave  officers  and  men  who  scr\*esd  them  ;  while 
the  Uhlans,  seeing  that  a  charge  would  have 
hccn  mere  miuiiie**^,  halted  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood  as  an  eicort  tn  the  artillery,  and  there  lost 
men  and  horses,  withcmt  being  able  to  attempt 
anything  against  the  French  line, 

Kearw»irdt»  thr  Cwira&sicrs  and  the  other 
battrrres  moved 
back  to  Grave- 
lotte»  but  the\' 
were  follow  cd 
by  a  confii*»ed 
crowd  of  broken 
infantr)',  for 
Frossard  liad 
charged  with 
the  bayonet,  re- 
captured the 
quarries,  and  fur 
the  moment 
broken  the  front 
line  of  the  Ger- 
man  attack.  The 
woods  in  the 
hollow  were  full 
of  wounded  and 
un  wounded  men 
who  had  given 
up  the  fight. 
Othersi^  man^^ 
of  them  un- 
h  el  meted  and 
without  their 
we^ipons^  strag- 
gled back  to 
Grav  el  o  tt  e, 

where        efforts  -^^dbi^^^^P- 

were  made  to 
rally  them.  Thus 
at  St.  Hubert 
four        German 

batteries  were  being  destroyed,  while  About 
Gravelotte  the  rest  of  the  guns  werv  working 
to  regain  their  <»uperiorit>'  over  the  French 
Jtrtillery,  and  along  the  valley  a  number  of 
i!U>laied  attacks  on  the  French  front  were  break- 
ing ii^lc«sly  like  wave*  upon  a  reef.  So  for  it 
did  n4it  hK>k  like  victory  for  Germany;  but  then 
only  half  the  infamr}'  and  not  all  even  of  the 
artillery  tiad  been  brought  into  action. 

On    right    and    k*ft    two    huge    ma>k*»es   were 
approachini?  the  K^nc  of  action.     Norih\%ard?» 


moving  helmets  flashing  m  u 
was   the    znd   Corps,    tJie   Ponu 
Frauzecky,  burning  up  in  three 
rescue  of  the  First  Army-     Ca 
French  right,  was  terriWy  sbort  of 
His  men  hud  fired  so  fa^t  tn 
(iiiard  that  their  pouches   ^V' 


f'*» 


f  \fm 


awJiUAn  HUS9UIR 


jpi^j 


ii.ryLtit 


the 


of  his  reserve  aitillery  toward*  the  ; 
had  bad  the  insight  and  eneiity  to^ 
Imperial   Guard    and    the    artiUery 
curlier,  either  against  iIk 
the  Mauce  valley  against  :  _ 

might  easily  have  betm  a  greait  F 
But  he  frittered  away  lut  rt^isnrcs  m 
idle  till  It  was  too  late. 

What  a  %'igoTtms  counter  att 
G ravel ottc  village  miir^^^  '^'^*  *'"''* 
bv  the  wild  !*ccfie  of  i 


itx  oVJock,  what  Jooind  like  a  great   ttcu  cvf     m  tJie  v;Uley*      Evierythiiig   gate 
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fr  tettcry  ^ill  in  action  ntrar  Si. 

chiefly  becaus^s  the  ivin-e  of 

incc  rolled  past  it  on  its  Eank. 

ijii  ihe  slope  was  swept   away. 

illcry  from  the  opposite  side  of 

the  French  rush  with  its  well- 

out  of  the  woods  there  came 

llckeii  rush  of  German  infantry, 

ts  mixed   together.      The   mob 

towards  its  own  artillery,  sileiic- 

th«  moment,  heedless   uf  the 


before  the  tiding!^  of  d' '  '  would 

reach  King  William  at  O  .uac  at 

Pbppcville,  such  is  the  vast  scale  of  a  gresit 
modem  battle.  Between  six  arid  seven  the 
Saxonss  ^fter  a  Uiarp  hghl.  had  driven  the 
French  out  of  Koncourt,  and  clo&ed  in  up<Mi  St, 
Privat  from  the  north  and  north-eastward  ITiis 
was  the  signal  for  the  Guards,  reinforced  by  a 
fresh  brigade,  to  renew  their  advance  against  the 
west  side  of  the  village,  now  a  mass  of  ruins^ 
with  Tnany  ot  the  houses  burning  fiercely.     But 


^ 
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rs,  who  menaced  them  with 
Even  behind  the  guns  they 
tied,  and  the  old  king  and  his 
pt  away  bv  the  crowd,  The 
the  shell-fire,  withdrew  up 
few  minutes  bier   there   was 

nedc  of  frightened  horses 

.c    road    aJul    thundered 

e.     Well  might  Mokke  and 

Franzecky's  hardy  Pomera- 

ring  column  of  dust -stained 

^itli  a  springing  step  down  the 

in  restore  the  fight  in  the 

[summer  twihght  thai  remained. 

to  the  northward  the  tide   of 

I,  though  it  would  be  hours  yet 


against  this  new  advance  there  was  nothing  like 
the  Sturm  of  fire  that  had  repelled  the  first 
assault*  For  a  few  minutes  the  chasscpots 
poured  out  their  deadly  hail  ;  then  there  was 
uiUy  a  dropping  fire,  and  tJie  Saxons  and  Guards- 
men were  able  to  dose  with  Canrobert's  hnes. 
But  there  was  still  a  fierce  struggle.  In  the 
bunting  streets  and  the  ruined  church  of  St. 
Pri\-3t»  bayonet,  revolver,  and  sabre  were  buhv, 
and  the  Frenchmen  only  gave  way  as  they  were 
forced  back  by  superior  numbers*  A  rumour 
had  spread  that  the  T  "         ird  was  clo*c  at 

hand,  and  they  hcJv  iiy  in  the  hi>pe 

that  once  lucire  the  Guard  would  bring  victory 
with  the  onward  ni^U  uf  its  eagles.  A^  the 
Prustsianii  approached  the  village  ceTi\%i\!ia^  ;^^m^^ 
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was  not  a  shot  fired  from  its  wall,  and  they 
thought  it  was  abandoned  ;  but  they  found  there 
the  9th  Chasseurs,  who  held  it  with  the  bayonet 
long  after  the  rest  of  the  place  had  been  cap- 
tured. It  was  in  the  gathering  darkness  that 
the  6th  Corps  fell  back  along  the  heights  towards 
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Battle  of  OnfiiyELOTTE  (ST.  PRIVAT)  Aug.18.1870. 

Position  about  7  p.m. 

Mctz,  some  of  Bourbaki's  regiments  of  the  Im- 
perial (luard  helping  to  cover  their  retreat. 

The  capture  of  St.  Privat  made  Amanvilliers 
untenable.  Manstein,  supported  by  the  3rd 
Corps,  advanced  upon  the  village  as  soon  as  the 
attack  of  the  Ciuards  had  pushed  into  St.  Privat. 
Amanvilliers  was  by  this  time  in  flames.  But 
L'Admirault  held  his  ground  until  his  eolleague's 
retreat  made  further  resistance  impossible.  Even 
then  he  checked  the  German  pursuit  with  more 
than  one  bold  counter-attack,  the  last  of  these, 
a  bayonet  charge  by  the  light  of  the  burning 
village,  being  made  by  the  41st  of  the  line  led 
by  Colonel  Saussier,  now  the  chief  commander 
of  the  armies  of  the  French  Republic. 

But  away  to  the  southwards,  where  the  king 


and  Moltke  watched  the  battle  near  Grw 
the  French  were  still  holding  their  own.  I 
after  brigade  of  Franzecky*s  coq>s  jdungec 
into  the  valley,  where  what  was  left  of  ll 
and  8th  Corps  were  struggling  with  the  s 
of  Leboeuf  and  Frossard,  now  reinforced  ' 
Guard.  Here  the  French  fought  wii 
sense  of  hard-earned  victory.  As  fi 
Germans,  unaware  of  the  success  won 
the  north  by  Prince  Frederick  Charfc 
lately  witness  of  the  disgraceful. panic 
Gravelotte,  no  wonder  the  royal  headqi 
staff  watched  the  fight  with  anxiety 
Archibald  Forbes,  who  was  on  thb] 
the  field,  has  told  how  he  saw  the  ok 
resting  with  his  back  against  a  wall,h 
being  a  ladder  with  one  end  resting  on 
horse,  while  Bismarck,  close  by,  hid  his  a 
by  reading,  or  seeming  to  read,  some 
by  the  light  of  some  houses  set  on  fire 
French  shells.  Out  of  the  valley  bek 
the  din  of  the  fight.  Suddenly  Von 
rode  up  the  slope  with  the  tidings  that 
well — **  it  was  a  victor^'."  One  wondei 
was  the  precise  event  on  which  th 
strategist  based  his  comforting  piece  c 
Perhaps  it  was  the  recapture  of  the  < 
near  St.  Hubert,  for  no  other  success  v 
on  the  right  at  this  hour.  Long  after- 
till  next  day — on  the  German  side  th 
was  held  only  by  detached  bodies  of 
troops,  mostly  of  the  2nd  Corps,  wh 
expecting  ever}'  moment  to  have  to 
renewed  French  advance.  Behind  th 
tween  them,  all  around  them,  were 
of  disorganised  men,  who  broke  awa 
than  once  in  local  panics.  It  was 
far  into  the  nigl\t  that  something  lik 
was  restored  in  this  part  of  the  fie 
officers  and  men  began  to  realise  that  th' 
not  beaten,  but  victorious. 

But  on  the  left  the  German  triumph  w 
and  unmistakable.  Although  the  Frenc 
lery  kept  up  a  fire  from  beyond  and 
Amanvilliers  till  long  after  ten  o*clo( 
plateau  here  was  held  by  three  Germar 
and  all  the  French  right  was  in  full 
How  little  there  was  of  either  rout  01 
among  the  French  is  shown  by  the  fact  th 
did  not  leave  a  gun  or  a  standard  as  t 
to  the  victors.  But  for  all  that  the\'  w 
feated  at  the  point  where  defeat  was  mo 
It  might  almost  be  said  that  there  wi 
battles  that  day — St.  Privat,  won  by  Fi 
Charles;  and  Gravelotte,  lost— or  all  bu 
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But  even  so  the  success  of  St.  Privat 

failure  at  Gravclottc.     Bazaine 

Verdun  and  Chalons  and  flung 

,     Vet  as  night  deepened  over 

did  not  Jt^alisc  the  extent  of  the 

that   had   befallen   his  army.     He 

o    PUppeville,   while   the   sky   Wits 

th  the  light  of  blazing  villages  and 

ikcd  to  the  northwards  with 

^  -   of  the   shells    flying    over 

^    At  his  headquarters  he  told  his 

satisfied  vvilh  the  way  in  which  the 

M  it>  own.     But  then  came  tidings 

ert  3knd  L*Admirauit  that  they  were 

trom  their  positions  on  the  plateau. 

trshal   affected   to   treat    the  great 

latter  of  no  importance.     **  In  that 

ud»   "  we  shall    merely  occupy   to- 


morrow the  positions  nearer  Mctr,  which  I  would 
have  taken  up  even  if  there  had  been  no  battle  " 
— a  curious  self-contradiction^  for  only  the 
previous  day  he  had  talked  of  continuing  his 
march  to  the  nortliwards. 

Towards  midnight  the  Germans  were  aware 
everyw^here  of  their  success,  though  its  full 
extent  was  not  grasped  till  next  day,  when  the 
retreat  of  the  French  to  the  ground  covered  by 
the  forts  of  Metz  left  the  victors  in  possession 
of  the  battlefield,  strewn  with  thirty  thousand 
killed  and  wounded^  the  victims  of  the  great 
battle,  so  great  that  in  all  our  warlike  centurj* 
only  two  other  days  —  those  of  Leipzig  and 
Sadowa  —  saw  such  vast  armies  set  m  battle 
array*  Of  th^^ise  who  fell  two-thirds  belonged 
to  the  invading  army,  so  dearly  had  the  victory 
been  bought. 
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NEV^ER  was  a  war  more  unwillingly 
entered  upon  than  was  the  first 
struggle  with  Burma.  So  far  back  as 
1756  there  had  been  a  strained  state 
of  relationship  between  the  British  in  India 
and  Burma.  It  began  with  the  massacre  of  the 
Enghsh  merchants  and  employes  established 
in  the  island  of  Negrais.  At  that  time  Clive 
was  founding  our  Indian  Empire,  and  the 
authorities  of  Calcutta  had  their  hands  too  full 
to  undertake  a  war  with  a  great  Eastern  Power. 
While  England  was  consolidating  her  hold  on 
India,  Burma  was  extending  her  dominions  as 
rapidly.  It  had  annexed  Ava,  Arakan,  Pegu, 
and  a  portion  of  Siam,  and  the  Burmese  frontier 
and  that  of  the  British  had  become  conter- 
minous. In  1704  a  messenger  was  sent  by  the 
Bengal  Government  to  the  Court  of  Burma  to 
establish  amicable  relations,  and  save  that  the 
Briti>-h  merchants  were  exposed  to  much  op- 
pression and  exaction,  things  went  on  quietly 
until  i'*^!!,  when  the  Burmese,  under  the  belief 
that  a  rcbjllion  in  Arakan  had  been  instigated 
by  us,  laid  an  embargo  on  all  British  vessels  at 
Rangoon.  But  at  that  time  the  Marquis  of  Wel- 
le>ley  was  carrying  on  a  war  with  Nepaul  and 
the  Mahrattas,  and  had  neither  men  nor  fiinds 
to  spare  for  other  purposes. 

Our  disinclination  for  war  was  mistaken  by  the 
Burmese  for  fear.  Assam  was  invaded.  Muni- 
poor  overrun,  and  the  Burmese  made  incursions 
into  our  territory.  Still  the  Indian  (iovernment 
was  forced  to  ab>tain  from  ho<tilities  ;  but  in  1X23 
Lord  Amherst  came  out  as  governor-general, 
and  as  for  the  moment  we  were  engaged  in  no 
great  operations  in  India,  he  turned  hi>  attention 
at  once  to  the  Burmese  question.  His  retnon- 
strances  did  not  even  elicit  a  reply  fr(>m  the 
ct'Urt  at  Ava,  and  (►n  the  5th  of  March,  1^24, 
war  wa>  declared. 

Never  did  India  enter  upon  a  more  difficult 
undertaking.      Beyond    the   port    of    Rangoon 


nothing  whatever  was  known  of  the  ( 
or  of  its  pestilential  climate  in  the  wet 
The  country  was,  however,  known  for  tli 
part  to  be  covered  with  almost  impel 
forests, intersected  with  marshes, and  theB 
army  was  a  very  numerous  one  and  flusb 
the  confidence  engendered  by  a  long  s 
unbroken  success  and  conquest  at  the  i 
of  its  neighbours. 

Roads  there  were  practically  none,  tl 
being  the  great  highway  of  the  countr 
fortunately,  the  preparations  were  made 
haste,  and  were  characterised  by  an  ; 
want  of  foresight.  It  was  assumed  t 
natives  of  that  part  of  the  country,  1 
been  but  a  ver\'  short  time  under  the 
Burma,  would  join  us  against  their  con 
and  that  ample  means  of  transport  w 
found  in  the  shape  of  boats  at  Rangoon. 

The  war  began  by  some  engagem 
the  frontier  in  which  our  success  was 
broken,  and  the  Burmese '  numed  theii 
in  that  direction  under  the  belief  thai 
from  there  that  our  attack  would  com* 
was  not  so.  Transports  for  the  troops  y 
together,  and  the  contingents  of  Ben 
Madras  rendezvoused  at  the  Andaman 
thence  two  parties  were  detached  to  t; 
session  of  two  islands  off  the  Burmes 
while  the  main  body  under  Sir  Archibali 
bell  sailed  up  the  Rangoon  River,  and 
stupefaction  of  the  Burmese  arrived  be 
town. 

A  sixteen-gun  battery  at  once  opened 
ships,  but  this  was  speedily  silenced  I 
fire,  and  the  troops  then  landed  and  tc 
session  of  the  town  without  having  chx 
fire  a  single  gun.  In  fact,  the  place  w; 
to  Ih:  deserted,  the  inhabitants  havii 
entirely  driven  out  by  the  Burmese  troo| 
British  traders  had  all  been  made  pris 
soon    as    the    ships   came    in    sight,  ac 
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"npun  ;  but  white  the 

rci  lag  ubnut  the  manner  in 

[sbouiii  Iw  put  to  dcath»  a  xiib.  ahot 
ihc  bui tiling.  The  ine«;ting  di^- 
»iilttsioii,  the  chiefs  all  left  Uie  cit>% 
i*n  were  marched  uff  undisr  a 
batci\%  however,  st>me  bcniies  of 
irerc  pushed  out  from  Rangoon  as 
sion  was  tal^en,  and  the  guard 
^r  their  own  safety,  that  they 
oners  in  a  house  and  made  ulT, 
ymcn  were  rescued  by  a  rccun- 
on  the  following  moruing 

-  greatly  disappointed  m  the 

town,   which   wah  merely  a 

^biagg  ot  wooden  liuts  surrounded  by 

irom  16  to  18  feet  in  height.    At  a 


The  rainy  reason  5.C1  m  a  (cvv  dav^  after  we 
landed,  and  the  health  o(  tlie  trcK>|>s  began  at 
uncc  to  suffer.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy  fc* 
nvdined  invii»ible,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  king* 
dom  troops  were  being  poured  down  to  nit^t  us: 
b<^yond  the  fact,  however,  th  I ;  va* 

occupied  by  the  enemy,  no  i,  icir 

force  or  intentions  was  obtainable.  The  Burmese 
had  the  advajita^  of  a  magniiicent  water  carriage 
for  the  supply  of  the  great  force  gathering  round 
Rangmm,  for  in  every  town  and  village  on 
the  river  a  certain  number  of  war  l>oals  vrzsr 
maintainedf  each  carrying  from  FortY  to  filfy 
men,  at  the  expense  of  Guvernment,  and  as  many 
privileges  were  bestowed  upon  their  crews,  the 
rtotilla  constituted  a  %er)*  formidable  arm  of  the 
Burmese  forces,  as  some  400  or  500  of  these 
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ro  miles  and  a  half  from  the  to\i*n  rose 
vo  as  the  (>^»Idcn  Dragon — it 
1]  bill  rising  7f  feet  above  the 
i  was  some  350  feet  in  height, 
tie  troops  rem:ijned  in  Rangoon, 
jic  capture  of  the  place  would  lead 
h  us  with  proposals  vf 
u*  far  from  being  ihcca^^e. 
ntfc  of  protection  circulateil, 
Lfj  ^  nphc^  what- 

}v  lid  that  the 

Iti  had  been  taken  up  the  fiver. 


craft  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor.  Skir- 
mi^liing  was  frequent,  and  our  pickct>  at  night 
were  constantly  harassed  by  the  enemy,  who 
crept  up  and  murdered  our  sentries  It  wxi 
evident  that  no  general  movement  could  be 
made  against  the  unseen  foe,  and  tlic  English 
genenU's  plan  of  operation  was  u*  remain  upon 
the  defensive,  save  for  attacks  upon  pusts 
dangerously  near  to  our  lines,  and  to  leave  it 
to  the  to 

make  a  l  .  ^    r- 

luuity  for  ^mkmg  a  liea%y  blow* 
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On  the  28th  of  May  the  first  operation  in  any 
force  was  undertaken  :  the  enemy  had  erected  a 
strong  stockade  within  musket-shot  of  our  lines  : 
and  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  took  four  companies 
of  the  13th  and  38th  Regiments,  and  with  400 
native  infantry  moved  out  against  the  work. 
It  was  still  unfinished,  and  the  Burmese,  taken 
by  surprise,  hastily  retreated.  The  column  fol- 
lowed by  a  path  along  which  but  two  men  could 
march  abreast.  At  ever\'  turn  of  the  road  breast- 
works and  half-finished  stockades  were  met  with; 
but,  after  following  the  path  for  five  miles,  the 
force  arrived  at  some  rice-fields.  The  enemy 
attempted  to  oppose  a  resistance  to  our  crossing 
the  passage  across  the  swamp,  but  were  soon 
dispersed  by  the  fire  of  the  field-pieces.  The 
rain  was  now  pouring  in  torrents,  and  the  guns 
could  be  dragged  no  further.  The  native  force 
was  left  to  guard  them,  and  the  Europeans 
pushed  on  a  mile  further  to  a  plain,  where  they 
had  been  informed  that  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rangoon  were  kept  under  the 
guard  of  the  Burmese. 

A  great  force  of  the  enemy  now  moved  out 
from  the  jungle  beyond,  but  the  little  body  of 
British  troops  moved  forward  to  attack  two 
strongly-stockaded  villages.  These  were  held  by 
a  considerable  force  of  the  Burmese,  who,  con- 
fident in  their  number,  shouted  jeeringly,  **  Come 
on !  come  on  !  *'  The  invitation  was  accepted. 
Leaving  one  company  to  hold  in  check  the  Bur- 
mese on  the  plain,  the  other  three  rushed  for- 
ward against  the  enemy^s  works  and  soon  forced 
their  way  in.  The  Burmese  fought  desperately 
(it  was  contrary'  to  their  usages  cither  to  give  or 
ask  quarter),  and  maintained  their  resistance  to 
the  last,  no  less  than  400  of  them  being  killed. 
The  British  force  then  fell  back  slowly,  un- 
molested by  the  enemy,  who  appeared  too  sur- 
prised at  the  capture  of  their  works  by  so  small 
a  bcxly  of  men  to  venture  upon  an  attack. 

On  the  loth  of  June  a  column  marched  out 
to  the  attack  of  a  formidable  work  the  Burmese 
had  erected  on  an  elevation  known  as  Kemmi- 
deen,  some  three  miles  away.  As  the  operation 
was  a  much  more  serious  one  than  the  former, 
3,000  men  took  part  in  it.  The  road  ran  parallel 
to  the  river,  and  was  skirted  on  one  side  by  rice- 
fields  down  to  its  hank,  and  by  the  other  by  a 
thick  jungle  and  fore>t.  On  a  gently-sloping  hill 
halfway  from  the  town  a  formidable  stockade 
was  met  with:  it  was  from  12  to  14  feet  high, 
protected  in  front  by  abatti^  and  ob^tacles  of  all 
kinds,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison,  who 
cheered  lustilv  as  the  British   advanced.     In  a 


few  minutes,  however,  two  guns  made  a 
the  stockade  ;  a  column  dashed  forwar 
breach,  while  other  parties  climbed  the 
at  various  points,  and  in  a  short  time  tl 
work  was  in  our  possession.  The  Bun 
behind  them  200  dead,  including  the  ofl 
commanded  the  post. 

The  force  now  continued  its  mardi 
through  rice-fields,  and  reached  the 
through  which  glimpses  could  be  caugfc 
extremely  formidable  works  erected  to  d 
rising  ground.  A  way  was  made  thrc 
jungle  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  b 
as  glimpses  obtained  through  the  tree 
the  strength  of  the  position,  it  was  sec 
could  not  be  carried  without  the  assistai 
ships  unless  with  great  loss  of  life.  Ac 
a  halt  was  ordered,  and  the  troops  wer 
to  camp  where  they  were,  until  momiiii 

It  was  a  trying  night  indeed.  The 
in  torrents,  the  enemy  made  repeate 
in  rear,  and  their  sharpshooters  kept  i 
tinuous  fire  through  the  trees.  Men 
at  last,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  light 
for  the  gunners  to  take  aim,  a  shell 
opened  into  the  Burmese  position, 
of  these — to  them — novel  missiles,  rair 
into  the  crowded  encampment  was 
that  before  the  columns  of  attack  co 
up  to  the  stockade,  the  Burmese  ha 
evacuated. 

These  affairs  taught  the  enemy  cauti 
no  longer  pushed  their  approache 
the  jungle,  and  the  troops  had  a  com 
quiet  time  of  it.  But,  though  abstaii 
attack,  there  were  tio  signs  that  the  d 
tion  of  the  Burmese  to  drive  us  into  tl 
in  any  way  damped.  No  communicati 
ever  were  exchanged,  the  country*  was  c 
over  a  great  extent,  and  none  of  tli 
returned  to  the  town.  At  the  end  of 
Burmese  received  large  reinforcements 
of  the  great  court  officials  arrived  to  1 
mand,  with  positive  orders  from  the 
attack  at  once.  Fortunately,  almost  at 
time  another  British  regiment  from  A 
rived,  and  the  detachments  that  had  I 
off  to  capture  the  islands  rejoined. 
terrible  gaps  already  created  in  the 
sickness  were  filled. 

On  the  1st  of  July  large  bodies  of  tl 
issued  from  the  jungle,  and  marched  to 
town  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
tion.  and  upon  approaching  within  h 
of  the  town,  changed  front  and  atta 
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works  nearest  to  the  town.  They, 
ever,  speedily  checked.  The  43rd 
fiantry  dashed  forward  against  them, 
Irove  them  back  to  the  jungle.    The 

the  Burmese  generals  was  so  great 
rand  assault  we  expected  never  took 
e  Burmese  army  had  been  lying  just 
jungle  waiting  until  the  advance  force 
ated  our  Hne.  This  was  to  be  the 
a  general  attack,  but  as  that  assault 
r  general  ordered  the  whole  to  fall 
vas  at  once  recalled,  and  a  still  higher 

appointed  to  take  his  place, 
lesson  by  the  ill  success  of  his  pre- 
he  new  general  stockaded  his  army 
t  of  the  forest,  five  miles  from  the 
it  ion,  and  also  erected  strong  works 
r  above  Kemmideen,  intending  from 
rass  our  shipping  with  fire-rafts.  At 
me  a  system  of  constant  and  harassing 
cs  was  resorted  to,  and  Sir  Archibald 
etermined  to  force  on  a  battle  by 
he  great  Burmese  camp  at  Kemmi- 
it  the  same  time  to  assail  their  posi- 
e  river.  The  position  of  the  works 
r  was  well  chosen.  The  stream  here 
nto  two  branches :  upon  the  point 
em  the  principal  work  was  erected, 
I  artillery,  and  defended  by  a  strong 
hile  on  the  opposite  banks  of  both 
ig  defences  were  erected,  barring 
ch  to  the  principal  work.  A  brig 
of  the  Compariy^s  cruisers  dropped 

tide,  and  opened  a  heavy  cannon- 
he  works.  The  enemy  for  a  time 
ir  guns  well,  but  the  fire  of  the 
esently  silenced  them  and  knocked  a 

stockade.  A  signal  was  made,  and 
who  had  marched  up  from  Kemmi- 
ice  entered  the  boats  prepared  for 
5d  across  the  river,  overcame  all  the 
lat  had  been  erected  to  prevent  a 
i  carried  a  strong  stockade  without 

rations  of  the  land  column  were 
cessfiil.  The  force  under  Brigadier- 
Bean  was  so  small  that  the  officer 
le  advance,  was  so  confident,  that 
the  little  column  to  come  to  within  a 
ce  of  the  main  work  before  opening 
-itish  force  was  unprovided  with  guns, 
at  the  formidable  stockade  before 
such  speed  and  determination  that, 
f  the  ladders  they  carried  with  them, 
led  the  work   before   the  Burmese 


had  time  to  offer  any  serious  resistance.  The 
main  works  consisted  of  three  lines  of  such 
stockades  ;  but  the  very  numbers  of  the  Burmese 
were  an  obstacle  to  them.  A  heavy  fire  was  kept 
up  into  the  mass  as  the  troops  advanced  ;  stock- 
ade after  stockade  was  carried  ;  and  though  the 
Burmese  general  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  and  endeavoured  by  his  example  to 
steady  them,  he  was  unable  in  the  terrible  con- 
fusion to  restore  order,  although  he  and  his 
oflficers  repeatedly  charged  the  British  line  with 
the  furj'  of  despair. 

The  combat  was  soon  over :  the  general  and 
many  of  his  highest  oflScers  and  800  men  were 
killed,  and  the  Burmese  army  for  a  time  was 
reduced  to  a  mass  of  fugitives.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  operations  were  renewed :  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  British  had 
carried  positions  that  they  had  deemed  im- 
pregnable, and  the  hea\y  loss  they  had  inflicted 
by  their  heavy  fire,  had  taught  the  enemy 
caution,  and  impressed  them  with  a  wholesome 
respect  for  these  strangers  whom  they  had  at 
first  regarded  with  such  contempt.  It  was  now, 
too,  the  height  of  the  rainy  season,  and  a  great 
extent  of  the  country  was  under  water.  Success- 
ful operations  were,  however,  carried  on  along 
the  coast,  and  a  detachment  sent  up  the  river, 
where  every  village  was  found  deserted,  the 
inhabitants  being  driven  out  by  the  police 
as  soon  as  our  boats  were  seen  approaching.  A 
few  families  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  Ran- 
goon were,  however,  met  with  and  taken  back  to 
their  homes,  and  the  kind  treatment  that  they 
received  had  the  effect,  some  months  after,  of 
inducing  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  to 
return. 

Two  of  the  brothers  of  the  king  presently 
arrived  to  superintend  the  operations  of  the 
war.  They  brought  with  them  large  reinforce- 
ments— among  them  one  of  several  thousands 
strong,  among  whom  were  a  body  called  the 
King's  Invulnerables,  who  were  considered  by 
the  people  to  have  a  charmed  life.  With  them, 
too,  were  many  astrologers,  who  were  to  indicate 
the  proper  time  for  an  attack. 

While  they  were  preparing  for  the  grand 
assault,  several  small  expeditions  against  their 
posts  were  successfully  carried  out.  At  length 
news  was  obtained  that  the  astrologers  had  fixed 
on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  August  as  propitious, 
and  a  body  of  the  last  reinforcements,  including 
the  Invulnerables,  would  on  that  night  or  the 
next  attack  the  great  Pagoda.  At  midnight 
they  advanced  in  a  compact  body  from    the 
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jungle  against  it.  A  small  picket  thrown 
out  at  the  toot  of  the  mound  on  which  it 
stood  fell  back  in  good  order  until  it  reached 
the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  then  ran  up  to  the 
plateau  above  where  the  tro<^ps  were  silently 
waiting  the  attack.  Shouting  and  yelling,  the 
Burmese  pressed  on  until  suddenly  the  British 
cannon  opened  fire,  and  showers  of  grape  and 
musketr}'  swept  the  crowded  mass,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  whole  of  those  who  escaped  the 
fire  took  refuge  in  the  jungle  again. 

Finding  that  none  of  the  commanders  who 
had  undertaken  to  annihilate  the  invaders  had 
met  with  any  success,  the  king  of  Burma  now 
sent  for  Bandooia,  who   had   led  the  Burmese 


Artda  many  Inlands 


Enjilish  Miles 

16      M   UjO   IMi  3i«  '. 
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tn^ops  to  victory  on  numerous  occasions  and  had 
been  the  moans  of  subduing  many  provinces  to 
the  Burmese  rule.  Until  now  he  had  been  in 
command  of  the  army  destined  for  the  invasion 
of  Bengal,  and  had  met  with  some  success  and 
had  caused  something  like  a  panic  in  Calcutta 
it'^elf.  So  far,  however,  he  had  n(U  followed  up 
his  success,  but  had  remained  near  the  frontier, 
clearing  the  forests  and  cutting  roads,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  forming  a  great  depot  and 
base  for  his  advance.  As  soon  as  Bandcx^la  re- 
ceived the  order,  he  marched  witii  his  army  to 
Ava.  There  he  himself  remained  for  a  time 
making  his  preparations,  while  lii-^  troops  moveil 
by  the  various  routes  thence  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rangoon. 

The  force  amounted,  upon  the  most  nmderaie 
calculation,  to  bO,ooo  men  with  a  sin.ng  bovly 
of  artillerv  and  a  consiilerable  conl indent  of 
cavalr}\     On  the  part  of  tlie  British  every  pre- 


paration had  been  made,  several  battalions  of 
British  and  native  infontry  had  aiTi\ied  with 
some  troops  of  cavalry,  while  500  native  artisans 
had  been  sent  from  India  to  build  boats  to  carn- 
the  troops  up  the  river  after  the  attack  now 
pending  had  been  repulsed.  On  the  ist  of 
December  masses  of  the  enemy  poured  out  from 
the  jungle,  and  advanced  against  the  post  at 
Kemmideen,  which  was  held  by  the  26th  Madras 
Infantr}'  with  a  detachment  of  the  Madras 
European  Ir.fantr\',  supported  by  a  naval  finoe 
on  the  river.  At  the  same  time  other  hasty 
masses  of  Burmese  moved  along  at  some&tanoe 
from  the  front  of  the  British  position  with  the 
intention  of  entirely  surrounding  it.  AffHt 
force  also  appeared  on  the  other  ade 
of  the  river,  where  from  the  edgerf 
the  jungle  they  opened  a  distant  fat 
on  the  shtp)ping. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  there 
was  no   intention  of  an  immediate 
attack  except  upon  Kemmideen,  ibr 
the  Burmese  had  no  sooner  readied 
the  position  assigned  to  them  don 
their  arms  were  laid  aside,  and  Ae? 
began  the  operation,  in  whidi  thef 
were  so  skilled,  of  erecting  stockad&; 
It  was  not  the  polic}-  of  the  BritiA 
general   to   interfere    with   them  tf 
their  work,  for  they  would  simpl}',ir1 
defeated,  have  fallen  back  into  the  forest,  what 
European   troops  could   not   follow  them,  and 
would    be    ready  to"  sally  out  again  as  sooiLai 
we    retired.     One   attack,    however,  was  jude. 
upon  the  enemy's  left  in  order  to  obtain  iniv-| 
mat  ion  as  to  their  exact  position.     The  coi0p| 
was   completely    successful:   they    carried^? 
entrenchments  at  the  point  they  aimed  at,  l|kd 
many  of  the  enemy,  and  returned  with  a  Ii|e 
number  of  flags  and  other  trophies. 

During  the  night  the  enemy  advanced  neaitf 
our  lines,  and  even  gained  a  height  in  front  of 
the  north  gate  of  the  Pagoda,  from  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  at  daylight  driven  out  with 
great  loss  by  two  companies  of  the  38th  and  i 
huntlred  of  the  Madras  Infantr\-.  For  the  neit 
two  day>  the  enemy  still  pushed  his  works  for- 
ward, keeping  up  an  incessant  fire  from  his 
trenches  :  this  was,  however,  kept  down  to  som*? 
extent  by  our  artillery.  During  the  next  four 
day^i  the  pn<  at  Kemmideen  was  frequendv 
a>saulied,  but  every  attack  was  repulsed  b>' 
the  garrison,  aided  by  the  fire  from  the  ship?- 
Tiie  most  determined  efforts  were  made  bv' 
the  Hurniese  to  drive  away  these  vessels  :  grtat 
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flotillas  of  boats  came  down  to  attack  them, 
and  huge  fire-rafts  were  launched  against  them, 
but  equally  without  success,  H.M.S.  Sophia^  the 
Company *s  cruiser  Tct'gnmouth^  with  some  row- 
boats  mounting  guns,  defending  the  passage, 
sinking  many  of  the  enemy^s  war-boats,  captur- 
ing others,  and  diverting  the  course  of  the  great 
fire-rafts. 

On  the  5th  the  general  considered  that  the 
guns,  ammunition,  and  stores  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  Burmese  army  had  been  all  got  into  position, 
and  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  he  could 
strike  a  blow  with  advantage.  During  the  night 
a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  had  taken  up  a  position 
to  open  their  fire  on  the  enemy's  rear,  and  two 
columns  of  troops — the  one  1,100  and  the  other 
600  strong — prepared  to  attack  them.  The 
enemy's  position  was  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  our  own,  and  at  seven  a.m.  both  columns 
moved  forward  to  the  attack,  while  at  the  same 
moment  the  gun-boats  opened  fire  in  the  rear  on 
the  enemy's  position.  Secure  in  their  great 
numbers  and  believing  that  the  comparatively 
small  British  force  was  doomed  to  destruction, 
the  Burmese  had  had  no  thought  of  our  taking 
the  offensive.  A  hurried  fire  was  opened,  but 
the  troops,  dashing  forward,  were  very  soon 
within  their  entrenchments,  driving  them  before 
them  in  ever^^  direction,  their  terror  and  dismay 
being  heightened  by  the  charges  of  a  troop  of 
our  cavalry.  The  loss  on  our  part  was  very 
small,  while  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  stores, 
and  depots,  with  a  great  quantity  of  muskets, 
standards,  and  other  trophies,  fell  into  our  hands. 

Bandoola  rallied  his  defeated  left,  and  brought 
them  up  to  strengthen  his  right  and  centre, 
which  was  engaged  day  and  night  in  pushing  on 
the  approaches  against  the  great  Pagoda  :  so 
close  were  they  that  the  taunting  threats  of  the 
Burmese  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  our  troops. 
On  the  6th  the  fire  of  artillcr\'  was  purposely 
slackened,  and  the  infantry  kept  wholly  out  of 
sight.  Encouraged  by  what  he  took  for  our 
timidity,  Bandoola  brought  his  whole  force  up 
to  the  front  that  night.  At  half-past  1 1  a.m.  on 
the  7th  four  columns  of  troops  stood  in  readi- 
ness to  advance  to  the  attack.  Never  were 
British  soldiers  more  anxious  for  assault  :  for  six 
months  they  had  done  nothing,  powerless  to 
advance,  and  pent  up  in  what  was  little  better 
than  a  swamp,  more  than  decimated  by  sickness, 
drenched  from  morning  until  night  by  the  un- 
ceasing rain,  suffering  from  want  of  supplies  of 
all  sorts,  and  exposed  to  constant  and  harassing 
attacks    necessitating  the  heaviest   night-duty. 


At  last  their  turn  was  at  hand,  the  fc 
within  their  grasp,  and  eager  as  hounds 
scent  they  waited  the  order  to  attack. 

At  a  quarter  to  twelve  this  was  heralde 
cannonade  from  every  gun  that  could  be  I 
to  bear  upon  the  Burmese  lines.  At 
o'clock  it  ceased,  and  the  four  columns 
forward  against  the  enemy's  works.  ' 
them  had  already  worked  round  into  the 
at  either  side  of  the  enemy's  position  ;  tht 
descended  the  hill  from  the  Pagoda.  Th< 
at  once  opened  a  heavy  fire,  but  when  < 
rushed  forward  without  regarding  it,  and 
their  entrenchments,  they  lost  courage  a 
driven  headlong  from  their  positions  0 
the  other.  They  soon  took  refuge  in  th« 
where  our  men  were  unable  to  follow  th 
large  quantity  of  guns  were  captured,  an 
rear  of  their  position  was  found  a  grea 
scaling-ladders  prepared  for  the  attack 
great  Pagoda,  and  240  cannon  were  c 
Bandoola  speedily  rallied  his  forces,  and 
body  of  25,000  men  returned  to  a  spd 
twenty-five  miles  of  his  former  posit 
there  proceeded  to  entrench  himself. 

The  position  was  strong  and  well  chc 
on  the  15th  it  was  attacked  by  a  colun 
strong.  The  way  was  cleared  for  them 
artillery,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the 
troops  were  in  possession  of  the  enem 
with  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  amn 
Bandoola  now  fell  back  to  Donoobew. 
13th  February  the  advance  against  this 
commenced.  Two  thousand  strong  proo 
land.  A  thousand  European  infantry, 
powerful  train  of  artillery,  were  taken 
river  in  a  flotilla  of  fifty  boats.  It  was 
7th  March  that  the  land  force  arri\ 
enough  to  Donoobew  to  hear  the  soun 
cannonade,  which  the  boat  division,  wl 
first  arrived  there,  had  opened  on  the 
The  boats  had  met  with  much  opposi 
their  advance,  and  a  number  of  stock 
entrenchments  which  had  been  throwr 
their  banks,  were  captured.  On  the  flc 
riving  at  Donoobew,  Brigadier  Cotton,  w 
manded,  at  once  attacked  the  outer  st 
This  was  captured,  and,  having  inflicted 
loss  upon  the  enemy,  an  attack  upon  th« 
stockade  was  made,  but  with  such  seri 
that  the  general  was  obliged  to  retreat 
boats  and  to  drop  four  miles  down  the  ri 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 

Believing  that  the  boat  division  w 
able  to  capture  Donoobew  without  his 
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I  Campbell  had  marched  on  against 
mt  when  some  days  after  the  event  a 
r  with  the  news  of  General  Cotton's 
cached  him,  he  retraced  his  steps,  until 
d  within  gunshot  of  Dalla.  Skirmish- 
on  for  some  days,  but  on  April  2nd 
r  was  found  to  be  evacuated,  for  on 
ous  day  Bandoola  had  been  killed  by 
and  the  Burmese  were  so  dispirited  by 
vy  losses  that  they  refused  to  fight  any 
The  death  of  this  great  general  was  the 
oint  of  the  war.  Bandoola  possessed 
;nts,  with  exceptional  courage  and  re- 
While  capable  of  the  most  barbarous 
le  often  performed  acts  of  generosity 
ness.     The  entrenchments   thrown  up 

>  instructions  would  have  done  credit 
)st  scientific  engineer.  The  confidence 
im  by  his  troops,   engendered  by  his 

>  victories,  was  unbounded  ;  and  so  long 
ained  in  command  the  war  would  have 
:inued  with  vigour. 

the  capture  of  Donoobew  the  army 
n  to  Prome.  Ever\^  preparation  for  a 
defence  was  being  made,  but  the  arrival 
rce  took  the  enemy  by  surprise,  and 
Campbell    entered   the   town   without 

>  fire  a  shot.  As  the  wet  season  was 
ling  on  again,  a  long  halt  was  made 
rery  effort  was  used  to  gain  the  good- 
confidence  of  the  native  inhabitants, 
I  complete  success,  and  the  popula- 
med  not  only  to  Prome,  but  to  all  the 
i  villages  on  the  river,  and  there  settled 
rdinary  avocations.  A  civil  government 
lished,  and  during  the  rainy  season  all 

quietly.  In  order  to  avoid  further 
»f  blood  General  Campbell  despatched 
)  the  Burmese  chiefs,  urging  upon  them 
their  king  to  arrange  terms  of  peace. 
gotiations  took  place,  but  these  were 
I  expedient  to  delay  our  advance,  for  a 
/,  70,000  strong,  had  been  organised. 
end  of  November  it  advanced  to  the 
Prome,  its  general  sending  forward  a 
er  :  "  If  you  wish  for  peace,  you  may  go 
It  if  you  ask  either  money  or  territor\', 
{ship  can  exist  between  us.  This  is 
custom.*'  To  oppose  the  formidable 
;mbled  before  the  town,  the  British 
»uld  muster  only  5,000  men,  of  whom 
'  were  British.  It  was  soon  evident  that 
ticse  did  not  intend  to  risk  a  general 
ent,  but  to  endeavour  to  force  the  town 
idcr  by  blockade.      However,   on    the 


1st  December,  our  forces  sallied  out,  and  after 
a  hard  fight  of  some  hours  the  Burmese  were 
driven  back  with  much  slaughter  to  a  formidable 
stockade  they  had  erected  on  the  heights  of 
Napabee  some  miles  distant.  During  this  battle 
they  had  been  inspirited  by  the  presence  of 
three  young  women  of  high  rank,  who  fought 
with  brilliant  courage  among  their  ranks  :  two 
of  them  were  killed,  as  was  their  general  and 
many  tributar^^  princes.  After  two  hours*  march 
through  the  forest  the  troops  arrived  on  the 
riverside,  and  then  opened  communication  with 
the  flotilla,  which  had  moved  up  to  aid  in  the 
attack  on  the  stockade. 

The  enemy^s  position  was  an  extremely  strong 
one :  it  consisted  of  three  ranges  of  hills,  each 
commanding  the  one  in  front  of  it.  The  only 
road  by  which  an  attack  could  be  made  lay  along 
the  banks,  and  the  first  step  was  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  a  series  of  stockades  along  the 
edge  of  the  wood  which  Canked  the  river.  Six 
companies  of  the  87th  performed  this  service, 
the  flotilla  then  moved  forward  and  opened  a 
lively  fire  on  two  strong  redoubts  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  and  at  some  works  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  The  Madras  division  had  been  sent 
down  to  endeavour  to  turn  the  Burmese  position, 
but  the  forest  and  jungle  were  too  thick  to  be 
penetrated.  The  13th,  38th,  and  87th  Regi- 
ments advanced  therefore  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  front,  while  two  other  regiments,  pushing 
resolutely  through  the  jungle,  created  a  diver- 
sion that  enabled  the  main  attack  to  carry  the 
stockades  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  whole 
force  then  advanced,  and,  pushing  steadily  f<'r- 
ward,  drove  the  Burmese  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  from  every  one  of  their  positions  on 
the  three  hills. 

While  the  fighting  was  going  on,  the  flotilla 
pushed  up  the  river  and  captured  all  the  boats 
and  stores  that  had  been  brought  down  for  the 
use  of  the  army.  On  the  following  day  the 
stockades  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  were 
attacked  and  carried  with  equal  success.  The 
army  now  pushed  on  towards  the  Burmese 
capital,  the  distance  by  land  being  estimated  at 
300  miles.  After  ten  days*  march  they  arrived 
at  Meaday,  which  the  enemy  had  strongly  for- 
tified. They  had,  however,  abandoned  it  on  our 
advance,  and  on  entering  the  stockades  a  terrible 
scene  presented  itself,  the  ground  being  scattered 
with  dead  and  dying,  the  remnant  of  the  de- 
feated army.  It  was  known  that  the  Burmese 
had  concentrated  at  Melloone. 

The  British  force,  which  V\^>d  ^\i^^\^^  ^^aiCcj 
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from  cholirra,  .i.i-  uovv  reduced  to  2,000  mci\. 
When  within  a  short  dista/ice  of  the  town,  they 
were  met  hv  a  commissioner »  who  stated  that  he 
had  full  powers  from  tJie  king  tu  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace.  The  army  halted  four  miles 
from  Mdloone,  the  flotilla  anchoring  abreast  of 
the  camp. 

The  negotiations  came  tx>  iiulhiug^  the  object 
of  the  Bunne^  being  evidently  only  to  pr<  - 
crastinale.  The  force  therefore  continued  its 
march,  and  on  the  Joth  captured  the  town  after 
a  feeble  defence  by  the  15,000  men  engarrisotied 
tliere.  After  another  futile  atlempt  at  negotia- 
tions the  king  sent  forward  an  army  of  40,000 
men  to  check  our  advance.  They  took  up  a 
strong  position,  which  was  attacked  on  the  Qtli 
March  and  the  Burmese  army  completely  sciU- 
tered.  When  within  forty-five  mile^  of  the  capital, 
all  the  British  prisoners  w*ho  had  been  taken 
during  the  war  were  sent  down,  accompiuiied  by 
two  Ministers  of  State  and  the  first  instalment  of 
the  amount  demanded  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  peace  which  bad  been  laid  down  by  us  at 
Prome,  The  conquered  provinces  of  Arakan  were 
to  be  ceded  to  us,  together  with  those  on  the 
coast  which  we  had  also  captured.  The  Burmese 
were  to  pay  a  miUion  pounds  towards  the  expenses 


of  the    war,    no  exaction.^   **^*' 
future   on   British    vcs&eb,    and    ao 
was  to  be  granted  to  all  per^unn  mho  \ 
way  taken  part  in  the  war, 

Thi»  sum  went  ai  very  imall 
paying  llie  expenses,  which  atn 
some   twelve  millions.      Our 
heavy,    but    tliey    arose   diiedy 
during  the  first  year  three  and  a 
of  tiie  troops  were  killed  in  action^  wb^l 
five  per  cent,  perijilicd  fr<n  -e. 

loss  during  the  war  ^vas  5,  cf^j 

being  no  le^  tlian  ^venty-twu  and  a  ha 
of  the  forces  engaged,  a  proportion  vt 
equalled  in  any  war  in  which  Britiih 
taken  part.     Burma  was  hum!'! 
crippled,  but  it  needed  a  scvr 
before  the  work  wa5  cutnplcted.     Bttti 
loss  of  the  greater  part  of  its  don 
to  put   an    end   to  the  haughty  pred 
Burma,  and  it  needed  the  capture  oC  j 
the  dethronement  of  Thcebaw,  ai»d 
tion   of  the  remaining  porlioii  uf 
empire  to  extinguish   the  power  of 
what   had  at  4>nc  tinie  been  the  tuoU  ^ 
power  wc  have  encountered  and  vanqu 
the  EasU 


rilHTJuir^ 
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IIS  campaign   has  already  formed  the 
subject  of  two  articles — one  on  **  The 
Desert  Fights*'   (Abu-Klea  and  Abu- 
Kru),  which   detailed   the  fortunes  of 
bert   Stewart's    Desert    Column   in  its 
oss   the   Bayuda   waste   from  Korti   to 
eh  on  the  Nile  ;  and  another  on  "  Khar- 
^hich  showed  how  Sir  Charles  Wilson 
nty-five  men  of  the  Royal  Sussex,  after 
'  perhaps  unavoidable,  delay  of  four  days 
ig  from  Metamneh,  ascended  the  river 
f  Gordon's  steamers,  only  to  learn  that 
al  of  the  Soudan  had  fallen  eight-and- 
jrs  previously  and  its  heroic  holder  with 
exciting   incidents   and   disasters  con- 
it  h  the  return  of  the  steamers  were  then 
I — disasters  which  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
tened  to  repair  in  so  brilliant  a  manner 
1e  final    arrival   of   Lieutenant    Stuart- 
in    a    rowing    boat    at    the    camp   of 
art  Column  with  the  terrible  news  of 
»  doom. 

was  on  the  morning  of  ist  February 
and  on  this  very  day  the  River  Column, 
ded  by  General  Earle,  had  reached  a 
its  up-stream  advance  on  Berber  where 
ly  were  expected  to  make  a  stand.  For 
?  remembered  that  when  Lord  Wolseley 
Korti  towards  the  end  of  the  year  (1S84), 
Dcd  to  form  two  forces — one,  the  Desert 
to  make  a  dash  across  to  Metamneh  on 
ind  the  other,  called  the  River  Column, 
1  the  Nile  itself  in  whale-boats,  punish 
oasir  tribe  for  the  murder  of  some  of 
»  English  companions  (Colonel  Stewart, 
d  then  seize  Berber  as  a  basis  of  co- 
il with  the  Desert  Column  for  a  general 
at  on  Khartoum  under  Lord  Wolseley's 
command. 

cyrce  at  the  disposal  of  General   Earle 
I  of  one  squadron  of  the  loth  Hussars, 


ninety  sabres,  mounted  on  Egyptian  cavalry 
horses,  the  Staffordshire  Regiment,  the  42nd 
Highlanders  (Black  Watch),  the  g2nd  (Gordon) 
Highlanders,  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  In- 
fant r\\  a  batter}'  of  Egyptian  Artillery,  and  the 
Egyptian  Camel  Corps  under  Major  Marriott. 

The  ver\'  greatest  care  had  been  taken  in  the 
organising  of  this  force,  which  moved  off  in  its 
boats — the  Staffords  leading — on  2nd  Januar\', 
making  thus  a  good  beginning  with  the  New 
Year.  "  On  New  Year's  night,"  wrote  an  officer, 
'*we  dined  outside  Colonel  Colville's  hut.  In 
addition  to  the  menu  furnished  by  our  rations, 
we  had  eggs  and  chickens,  pumpkin,  and  a  plum- 
pudding,  a  most  delicious  melon,  a  bottle  of 
champagne,  and  a  tot  of  whisky.  The  English 
mail  arrived  bringing  us  letters  and  Christmas 
cards,  and  we  sat  up  till  late  speculating  on  what 
the  year  would  bring  forth.  Then  we  of  the 
River  Column  sought  our  beds  on  the  soft,  clean 
yellow  sand  by  the  side  of  the  sleeping  troops," 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Column  in 
its  whalers  a:>cended  the  Nile  in  one  long,  coher- 
ent, and  continuous  flotilla  like  a  procession  of 
boats  at  a  regatta,  while  the  cavalry*  and  the 
camels  trotted  alongside  on  the  river-bank  as 
the  mounted  coaches  of  'Varsity  crews  keep  pace 
with  their  respective  eights  on  the  towing-path 
of  the  Isis  ;  circumstances  rendered  such  an 
armada-like  breasting  of  the  Nile  both  imprac- 
ticable and  inexpedient.  The  force  moved  away 
from  Korti  in  sections  and  driblets  under  the 
rowing  directions  of  Colonel  Deni^ion  and  his 
crew  of  Canadian  I'ovd/rrurs — boatmen  second  to 
none  in  their  skill  at  coping  with  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  river  navigation. 

How  great  were  these  perils  and  impediments 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  took  the 
burly  muscular  chields  of  the  Black  Watch  four 
daj-s  to  work  their  way  through  a  "  cataract,"  or 
**  rapid,'*  se\'en  miles  in  length,  l;vho>yc\w^  \\qwx 
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dawn  to  dusk,  and  losing  one  man  and  two  boats 
by  the  operation.  This  was  near  Birti,  but  a 
previous  cataract  (Edermih)  had  also  proved 
ver}'  troublesome.  Arms,  ammunition,  and  ac- 
coutrements had  to  be  "  portaged,"  or  taken  out 
of  boats  and  carried  along  the  bank  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  while  the  crews  of  three  boats 
had  to  be  employed  to  haul  one  through. 

General  Earle  had  been  ordered  by  Lord 
Wolseley  to  concentrate  his  force  at  Han  dab 
before  advancing  in  search  of  the  enemy.  This 
process  of  up-stream  concentration  took  about 


surprise.  The  mounted  troops  did  good  service 
by  reconnoitring  in  front  on  either  bank- 
Hussars  on  the  left,  Egyptian  Camel  Corps  on 
the  right  shore  ;  while  at  night  the  battalions 
landed  and  bivouacked  in  the  strongest  and 
safest  place  they  could  select.  Sometimes  th« 
force  was  in  such  a  state  of  dispersion  caused  hs 
the  difficulties  of  the  advance  up-stream  that 
the  heliograf)h  had  to  be  employed  to  maintn 
unity  of  action.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  pal 
and  exertions  of  the  advance,  General  Earle  «a 
able  to  wire  to  Lord  Woisele)''  on  the  27th  j- 
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three  weeks,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
January— I  he  very  day,  curiously,  on  which  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  at  last  started  from  Metaninch 
for  Khartoum — Earlc  telegraphed  back  to  his 
chief  at  Korti  :  "Just  off;  ail  going  as  well  as 
possible  ;  troops  in  high  spirits,  longing  for  a 
fight  ;  no  >ick." 

A  force  of  3,000  of  the  enemy  was  known  to 
be  within  eighteen  miles  of  Karle's  command, 
and  in  the  rocky  and  dithcult  country  into  which 
this  command  now  entered  every  move  had  to 
be  made  with  extreme  caution.  The  river  was 
tortuous,  splitting  now  and  then  into  various 
arms  full  of  unexpected  rocks  and  rapids  ;  and  as 
the  troops  had  thus  frequently  to  part  company, 
the  greatest  care  had  to  be  taken  to  guard  against 


*'  Troops  in  excellent  spirits,  and  only  scrti 
slight  cases  of  sickness  in  whole  force/' 

It  was  on  this  day,  too,  that  Earle  first  p 
touch  of  the  Arabs.  Colonel  Butler,  whil 
reconnoitring  with  the  mounted  troops  a  fei 
miles  beyond  the  advanced  post,  sighted  abou 
120  of  the  enemy,  with  seven  or  eight  horse 
men.  Shots  were  exchanged  at  about  1. 00 
vards,  and  the  Dervishes  retired.  The  Eg^'ptiai 
Camel  Corps  succeeded  in  capturing  four  camel! 
six  oxen,  and  >ixty  sheep,  a  welcome  addition  t 
the  commissariat. 

All  the  force  was  now  in  the  highest  spirit 
and  simply  "spoiling  "  for  a  good  fight,  the  moi 
so  as  it  already  knew  of  the  dearly-bou^ 
victories  which    had   been   won   by  the  DoB 
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now  in  front  of  Metamneh,  wh^rc  it 
to  wait  until  the  River  Column  could 
But  of  this  latter  column  the  situation 
er  aggravating.  The  enemy  in  force, 
i  Sheikh  Suleiman  Wad  Gamr — Colonel 
.  murderer — was  known  to  be  only 
1  miles  in  front  ;  while  Earle's  troops, 
ng  to  avenge  this  murder  by  abolishing 
I  and  his  tribe,  were  scattered  along  the 
apids  of  the  Njle,  which  seemed  to 
re  and  more  difficult  with  each  mile  of 
nee.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
and  concentrate  a  sufficient  force  within 
distance  of  the  enemy,  who  was  appar- 
3lved  to  give  battle  about  Birti. 

•  one,"  said  General  Brackenbury,  the 
n  of  the  expedition,  "  slept  lightly  that 
>th  January).  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and 
s  no  escaping  the  wind.  A  full  moon, 
e  hoped  was  to  light  us  to  victory  at 
s  shining.  More  than  once  I  walked 
e  zeriba  where  our  sentries  were  stand- 
onless,  looking  out  over  the  rocks  and 
round.  At  last  I  was  sleeping  soundly, 
ras  awakened  by  the  field-officer  of  the 
Itch  on  duty,  who  told  me  that  a  native 
n  white  had  crept  up,  leading  a  horse 
1  a  few  yards  of  the  zeriba,  had  looked 
on  our  .cavalr}'  below,  and  then  made 
.  Did  it  portend  an  early  attack  ?  If 
rere  ready  at  any  moment.  The  first 
larm  by  one  of  our  sentries  would  have 
all  our  men,  armed  and  accoutred,  to 
,  and  have  lined  the  zeriba  with  a  circle 
ets  and  of  rifles  ready  to  sweep  the  sur- 

space  with  their  fire  " — a  very-  impres- 
night   scene  in  the   black   and  rocky 

•  the  Nile. 

norning  the  white-robed  and  uncanny 
1  of  the  night  was  brought  into  camp 
valry  patrols,  and  he  turned  out  to  be 
ian  deserter  from  the  Mahdist  side,  who 
e  valuable  information  as  to  the  hostile 
Birti.  In  addition  to  his  rifle  and 
ion,  he  had  brought  away  with  him  a 
3nging  to  one  Moussa  Wad  Abu  Hegel, 
however,  no  connection  of  the  German 
ler  of  that  name,  the  only  thing  com- 
lx>th  being  that  each  of  them  had   a 

cover  the  secret  of  the  Mahdist  Hegel 
ask  to  which  General  Earle's  staff"  now 
.  itself;  and  for  this  purpose  General 
ury,  with  Colonels  Butler  and  Colville 
r  Slade,  started  off  with  the  mounted 


troops  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position  at 
Birti.  Bastioned  by  hills,  and  fenced  by  stone 
parapets,  or  **  sangars,"  as  they  would  be  called 
on  the  Indian  hill-frontier,  this  was  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  position  abutting  on  the  river,  the 
passage  of  which  it  was  meant  to  dispute.  It 
was,  therefore,  of  importance  to  discover  whether 
this  position  could  be  turned,  instead  of  taken 
in  face,  by  a  flank  march  through  the  desert,  and 
Brackenbury  soon  convinced  himself  that  this 
was  possible.  But  "  it  struck  us  at  the  time  as 
singular  that  we  saw  no  signs  of  the  enemy's 
presence — not  a  man  on  the  look  out,  not  a 
beast  grazing  on  the  shrubs  and  coarse  grass  of 
the  wady."  Of  this  the  reason  was,  as  Bracken- 
bury afterwards  learned  from  a  Mahdist  deserter, 
that  the  holders  of  Birti  had  decamped  in  the 
night,  and  retired  to  a  still  stronger  position  in 
the  Shukook  Pass. 

In  retiring  as  he  had  done  from  Birti  to  the 
Shukook  Pass,  Suleiman  Wad  Gamr  had  been 
influenced  by  the  fear  of  a  British  attack  from 
the  desert  side,  and  he  had  already  begun  to 
betray  an  extreme  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
his  own  skin  ;  for  a  reward  had  been  offered  for 
the  delivery  of  Colonel  Stewart's  murderer,  and 
it  was  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  mind  of  the 
Vakeel  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  why  "  we 
could  not  get  through  our  difficulties  by  leading 
Suleiman  to  believe  we  were  his  friends,  and 
killing  him  afterwards."  He  seemed  incapable 
of  believing  we  were  so  stupid  as  to  be  in  earnest 
in  refusing  to  adopt  such  a  treacherous  course, 
and  threw  up  his  hands  in  disgust  on  hearing 
that  the  fox  had  stolen  away  from  Birti  to  the 
Shukook  Pass. 

This  was  a  cause  of  grievous  disappointment 
to  the  River  Column,  who  had  been  making 
such  heroic  exertions  to  reach  Suleiman,  and 
hang  him  on  the  highest  attainable  tree.  Dis- 
appointed of  a  good  fight !  But  had  not  the 
column  been  in  a  constant  state  of  desperate 
combat  ever  since  leaving  Korti — a  combat  with 
rocks  and  cataracts,  and  other  riverain  obstacles, 
which  only  wanted  a  few  more  crocodiles  to 
complete  their  charm  ?  Were  the  hands  of  the 
men  not  all  blistered  by  perpetual  tugging  at 
the  strenuous  oar  ?  Had  the  want  of  soap  not 
produced  a  plague  of  vermin,  which  filled  the 
boats  and  infested  the  clothes  of  men  and  officers? 
And  was  there  not  sent  back  to  headquarters 
this  moving  appeal : — "  Men's  and  many  officers' 
trousers  in  rags  ;  not  sufficient  for  decency  "  ? 

At  Birti  some  few  relics  of  the  murdered 
Stewart  and  his  party  were  discovered-,  It-aL^^xti^^wv^ 
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Gamr,  which  was  accordingly  levelled  with  the 
ground,  as  a  first  trifling  instaJmejit  of  the  retri- 
bution which  was  in  sture  for  its  murderous 
owner. 

Meanwhile,  how  to  attain  to  hand-grips  with 
Suleiman  and  his  men  was  General  Earle's 
constant  care  ;  and  there  ensued  several  more 
days  of  struggling  up  the  river  to  the  point 
ivbere  the  enemy  w^as  known  to  have  retired. 


be  in  possession  of  the  enemy.     Wilson  in 
turning  was  wrecked,  but  steamer  has  gone  I 
him,  and  there  is  no  apparent  danger  for  hi 
You    are   to  halt  where  you    are  until  fiirtll 
orders*^' 

^*  It  is  needless  to  say  what  we  felt/'  wr 
Bracken  bury  (on  receipt  of  this  order).     ** 
thought  of  ourselves  was  sw^allowed  up  ill 
for    what   we    could    only    interpret    to    me 
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dt^th.  Both  of  us  felt,  too, 
bhock  would  be  to  Lord  Wohdcy, 
[CTc  wa?^  ii  peculiar  sting  in  the  hact 
pmuing  upuii  the  anni\ci?arv  uf  the 

Nice    Wiii   at    once    stepped » 

were    not    liifornicd    why 

rarciy   or   never  told  the  wti>*  of 

ty  afc   hidckn    to   do),   Eiirle    ajid 

rcmuiuing,    meanwhile*    the    sole 

iftlie 

m 


asiljr 


l.ESERAL    EAItLE. 


L  A  vain  calculatior^  a^?  it  provt-d. 
ly  the  trmjps  had  hcen  enjoying  a 
,  which  was  sorely  needed  after  the 
iiT»  of  the  past  fortnif^ht.  It  gave 
lOftUDity  of  washing  their  cli»thes 
;  into  a  semblance  of  decency  the 
ntgs,  sliil  called  trousers  by  courtesy 
which  made  them  look  ahnost 
ble  a»  the  i-ag-tag -and- lH»btail 
Sir  John  FaJ^JtafT  in  their  fanious 
gh  Covcntr\%  Another  day  (the 
td  in  improving  the  •onitiu^'  con- 
tamp,  previous,  as  it  was  thought, 
L  to  Kt»rti  ;  but  the  8ih 
I  to  the  hearts  of  all  in 
eksgrara    from   Lord  Wobcley 


ordering  the  column  to  resume  it-  mirLh  and 
push  on  to  Ahu-HaJned, 

For  the  vacillating  powerji  tn  Downing  Street, 
who  were  in  constarH  teiegraphic  communication 
with  Lord  Wolscley^  had  oocu  more  changed 
tlieir  minds.  **  Full  steam  ahead  !  *'  **  Ea5e  htr !  '* 
*'  Stop  her ! ''  '*  Forward  cautjoubly  !  '* — such  were 
the  \^rying  cric^  with  which  the  temper  of  the 
eager  Tonimy  Atkins  had  been  sti  severely  tried 
in  his  passage  up  the  Nile ;  but  now  again  he 

gave  a  deep  sigh 
of  relief  when 
gratified  with  the 
prospect  of  "  Full 
^leam  ahead  ]  '' 
being  shortly  sung 
(jut  from  the  cap- 
tain on  the  bridge* 
By  thb  time  Eng- 
lish Tommy  had 
begun  to  resume 
his  scarlet  tunic, 
and  the  Scotch 
Ji^cks  of  the  Black 
Watch,  discard- 
ing their  rowing 
rags  of  tartan 
trews,  to  don  their 
waving  kills  and 
array  themselves 
in  their  full  war 
paint,  the  pipers 
seeing  to  it  J  hat 
their  drones  and 
chanters  were  in 
proper  order.  For 
it  was  now  clear 
that  the  Braes  o' 
Kirbekan  would 
soon  be  ringing  with  sounds^  that  erstwhile 
roused  the  echoes  on  the  Brac>  o'  Mar. 

General  Earlc  had  been  ordered  to  march 
on  Abu-Hamed.  But  between  him  and  Abu- 
Haraed — straight  across  the  road  to  it — there 
intervened  the  Kirbekan  ridge  crowned  by  the 
enemy  ;  and  therefore  it  wa^  as  clear  as  a  pike- 
staff that  this  rocky  ridge  must  somehow  be 
brushed  clear  of  its  swarthy  (occupants.  The 
problem  was  a  \crv  obvious  one,  \'el  there  w^re 
several  methods  it,     Earle,  for  ex 

might  asaail  thei...-s-    •    «'  the  front  aiiiJ 

its  holders  back,  or  he  might  march  round  its 
left  flank— the  nature  trf  the  ground  permitting 
— ^aiid  take  it  in  rear  so  as  to  complete  the  ruin 
of  il!i  defender  bj'  barring  their  line  of  retr^tas.. 
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After  a  careful  reconnaissance  of  the  position 
with  all  its  possibilities,  he  decided  for  the  latter 
course.  His  tactics,  in  fact,  were  precisely  similar 
to  those  which  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  had 
adopted  at  Prestonpans,  when  the  clans,  march- 
ing out  from  Edinburgh,  interposed  themselves 
between  General  Johnnie  Cope  and  his  backward 
road  to  England.  And  again,  as  at  Prestonpans, 
it  was  the  Highlanders  who  formed  the  backbone 
of  the  force  with  which  General  Earle  deter- 
mined to  breast  the  rearward  slopes  of  Kirbekan 
— ^the  kilted  "  Forty  Twa*s  **  and  their  no  less 


fall,  and  adding,  ^^I  congratulate  you 
progress  you  have  made,  although  I  am  n; 
very  sorry  the  enemy  have  not  test 
temper  of  your  steel.  However,  let  us  ho| 
courage  may  be  stiffened  by  the  fall  of  Khj 
and  that  you  may  strike  them  hard  yet 
you  reach  Berber."  Hope  soon  to  be  re; 
It  was  feared  throughout  the  attackin 
that  the  enemy  might  again,  as  at  Birtl 
the  slip  in  the  night ;  but  with  growing  ( 
the  cavalry  vedettes  went  out  and  return 
the  joyful  news  that  the  Arabs  were  still 


ScaIc  of  Half  a  mite 
o         too       »co       309       4no       500       &»       jix       Sco 


^j>jL'J.J^''':i^ 


1  i>um    ^^y^t^ 
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gallant  comrades  the  scarlet-coated  men  of 
Stafford — living  symbols  of  the  emulous  brother- 
hood-in-arms  which  had  knit  together  the  two 
nations  ever  since  Culloden. 

By  sunset  on  the  Qth  Februar}'  Earle's  attack- 
ing force  had  reached  its  bivouac,  a  short  mile 
from  the  front  of  the  enemy's  position — the 
Black  Watch  and  the  Staffords,  two  guns,  and 
two  sections  of  the  field-hospital,  the  iQth 
Hussars,  and  the  Egyptian  Camel  Corps,  which 
had  now  been  ferried  over  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  Before  turning  in  for  the  night 
General  Earle  read  a  letter  from  Lord  Wolseley, 
informing  him  of  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment— varium  ct  miitaht'le  semper — to  crush  the 
power  of  the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum  in  spite  of  its 


hill -top  position.  After  an  early  breal 
troops  paraded,  looking  smart  and  th< 
workmanlike.  Each  man  carried  oi 
rations  of  meat  and  biscuits,  a  full  wat< 
with  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition,  whih 
battalion  were  assigned  two  camels  beari 
boxes  of  reserve  cartridges,  with  two  amn 
camels  to  each  gun.  Each  battalion  I 
stretchers,  carried  by  sixteen  of  its 
men,  with  four  men  in  reserve  as  bea 
detachment  of  the  field-hospital,  wit 
camels  carrying  surgical  and  hospital  ap 
paraded  with  the  infantry,  as  also  tw« 
bearing  water  for  the  field-hospital. 

One  company  of  the  Black  Watch — 
the  disappointment  of  the  men — was  Id 
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»f  the  zeriba  with  all  its  baggage, 
on  the  river  bank  ;  while  a  better,  if 
actor}',  fate  befell  two  companies  of 
5,  who,  with  two  guns,  under  Lieu- 
lel  Alleyne,  were  posted  on  an 
)out  half  a  mile  from  the  direct  right 
^rabs,  so  as  to  engage  their  attention 
1  them  with  a  frontal  attack,  while 
the  force  should  march  away  round 
my's  left,  and,  taking  them  in  rear, 
[I  off  their  hill-tops  and  smite  them 
igh.  A  role  of  diversion  similar  to 
ren  assigned  to  the  two  companies  of 
5  before  the  right  face  of  the  enemy 
:ended  along  the  crests  of  several 
3r  rocky  hillocks,  resting  on  the  Nile 
e  executed  by  the  Eg^'ptian  Camel 
It  of  the  enemy's  left  half  line,  which, 
ion  of  that  of  the  koppies,  ran  along  a 
-topped  ridge  about  a  mile  in  extent. 
)ut  a  quarter  past  seven  a.m.  when 
g  column  of  attack,  consisting  of 
ies  of  the  Staffords  and  the  Black 
ectively,  moved  off  from  their  zeriba 
2nd  fellows  grinding  their  teeth  at 
)ehind  for  mere  guard  duty)  ;  and 
starting,  "  General  Earle  sent  me 
ry]  back  to  inform  the  English  cor- 
of  a  foreign  newspaper,  who  had 
ly  up  with  the  Gordon  Highlanders, 
to  the  necessity  for  economising  all 
1  and  beast,  and  in  view  of  all  spare 
nmodation  being  required  for  trans- 
:,  he  could  not  allow  any  civilian 
nts  to  accompany  the  column " — 
e  subsequent  disadvantage,  perhaps, 
nn,  carebat  quia  vate  sacro. 

hussars  in  front,  the  force  marched 
If-battalion  columns,  at  an  interval  of 
lies — in  such  a  formation,  in  fact, 
ible  it  to  form  square,  or  rather  ob- 
event  of  its  being  suddenly  rushed 
Arabs.  The  first  mile  lay  over  hard 
prround  ;  then  the  troops  entered  a 
3f  deep,  loose  sand,  through  which 
I  in  a  ver}'  fatiguing  manner  until 
1  the  outer  end  of  the  marble-topped 
I  this  ridge  the  enemy  had  not  yet 

on  the  column,  although  it  must 
visible   to  them  at  more  than  one 

toilsome  march — so  toilsome  that 
5d  for  a  few  minutes  to  gather  its 

isle  thus  engaged  that  the  column 
'o  guns  of  Alleyne  give  lusty  voice 


at  the  Arabs  on  the  koppies,  and,  encouraged  by 
the  cannon-thunder,  it  now  resumed  its  march, 
turning  sharp  round  the  eastern,  or  outward, 
end  of  the  marble  ridge,  and  through  a  rocky 
valley  parallel  to  it  running  towards  the  river. 
The  enemy  on  the  ridge  now  opened  fire  on  the 
column  as  it  was  pushing  through  this  valley 
riverwards,  and  several  men  were  hit.  The 
Arabs  had  rendered  their  naturally  strong — 
almost  impregnable — position  doubly  so  by  the 
construction  of  loose  stone  parapets,  from  be- 
hind which  they  could  securely  aim.  From 
time  to  time  their  ugly  black  faces  could  be 
seen  peering  over  huge  boulders  on  the  sky-line. 

The  fire  from  the  high  ridge  growing  ever 
hotter,  and  causing  several  men  to  drop,  General 
Earle  directed  Colonel  Eyre — an  officer  who  had 
risen  from  the  ranks  for  his  bravery  in  the 
Crimea — to  take  two  companies  of  his  Staffords 
and  endeavour  to  seize  the  ridge  by  its  western 
shoulder.  The  Staffords  advanced  to  the  assault 
under  a  heavy  fire,  and  climbed  about  one-third 
of  the  way  up  the  shoulder  till  they  reached  a 
cluster  of  rocks  where  they  obtained  partial 
shelter. 

At  the  same  time  two  companies  of  the 
Black  Watch  descended  a  rocky  ridge  to  the 
right  front,  whence  the  Nile  was  visible  about 
600  yards  off;  and  now  parties  of  the  enemy 
could  be  seen  making  their  way  to  the  water 
and  swimming  over  to  the  opposite  (right)  bank. 
To  cut  off  their  retreat  in  this  direction,  Earle 
ordered  the  aforesaid  companies  of  the  Black 
Watch  to  establish  themselves  on  the  river 
bank,  while  the  rest  of  the  Highlanders — four 
companies — and  three  companies  of  the  Staffords 
were  likewise  advanced  and  swung  round  so  as  to 
face  the  koppies.  The  Arab  position  had  now 
been  effectually  turned  —  taken  in  rear  and 
overlapped  on  its  right  flank  ;  and  it  only  re- 
mained for  the  enemy  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
trap  in  which  they  had  thus  so  skilfully  been 
enclosed. 

First  of  all,  Earle  ordered  the  two  river-bank 
companies  of  the  Highlanders  and  one  company 
of  the  Staffords  to  take  the  koppie  nearest  the 
Nile.  Advancing  rapidly  under  cover  of  the 
bank,  they  were  quick  to  seize  the  lowest  rocks 
and  then  the  summit  of  this  koppie,  driving  out 
or  killing  the  rebels  there  to  the  last  man.  Some 
of  them  attempted  flight  by  the  river  in  the 
direction  of  Alleyne's  men  and  the  zeriba,  and, 
though  a  few  got  away  by  swimming,  most  of 
them  were  shot  down. 

Nothing  now  remained   but   to  assAMlv  \\v^ 
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position  from  its  rear  face  by  the  main  body  of 
the  Highlanders  and  the  Staffords,  who,  in  com- 
pany front,  were  posted  about  400  yards  away, 
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the  ground  between  them  and  the  koppies  being 
open  to  the  enemy's  fire.  For  this  assault  the 
order  was  about  to  be  given  when  a  body 
of  the  Arab*^,  one  of  whom  bore  a  banner, 
the  rest  being  armed  with  swords  and  spjars, 
boldlv  rushed  down  from  the  heights  in  front 
and  charged  towards  the  nearest  c<Hnpanies  of 
the  Black  Watch — under  Col<»nel  (ireen.  The 
Highlanders,  though  standing  in  line  as  at  Bala- 
clava, never  budged,  but  met  their  assailants 
with  such  a  withering  fire  that  those  wlio 
were  not  mowed  down  bv  the  bullets  of  the 
Martini-Henry^  turned  and  fled  towards  the 
river.  The  standard-bearer  of  the  brave  Arabs 
was  at  (Mice  >hot  down,  as  well  a^  three  of  his 
innnediate  followers  who  had  in  turn  >eized  and 
borne  aloft  anew  the  sacred  symbol  of  the 
l*rophet's  faith.  I'^ir  from  fearing  the  rush  of 
the  Arabs— though  by  this  lime  it  was  known 
how  they  had  broken  into  the  British  square  at 
Abu-Klea — the  Highlanders  in  Mune  cases  even 
advanced  to  meet  it  ;  and  it  was  only  with  ditli- 
culty  that  they  could  be  restrained  from  leaving 
the  ranks  to  folli>w  the  fugitives  along  the  river. 
But  now  the  crucial  moment  was  come,  after 
the  repulse  of  thi-  Arab  onset.  It  was  now  the 
turn  of  Earle's  men  to  deliver  a  counter-ass;iult 
upon  the  koppies,  and,  with  the  pipes  skirling 
out  **The  Campbells  are  Coming,'*  the  Black 
Watch  da^^hed  across  the  intervening  ^pace  and 
>tormed  the  heights  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 


Such  of  the  Arabs  as  still  remained  fan 
the  last  with  the  utmost  desperation,  am 
shot  or  bayoneted  to  a  man. 

**  Like  beasts  of  the  forest  surprised  ii 
lair,"  said  one  eye-witness,  **  the  Arabs  io 
bay  with  the  courage  of  desperation, 
the  vantage-ground  everyTn-hcre.  And  thus 
desperate  odds  our  gallant  soldiers,  in  spi 
withering  fire  all  round,  gained  rock  afti 
fastness  after  fastness,  behuid  which  tl 
directed  aim  of  the  Arabs  dealt  death  a 
shot.  Inch  b\-  inch,  with  fearful  odds 
them,  did  the  Highlanders  on  the  kfti 
Staffords  on  the  right  press  forward  -. 
ground,  while  the  black  granite  I 
became  red  and  slippeiy  with  govej 
they  pressed  over  ghastly  corpses,  i 
dying,  and  wounded." 

(lallantly  aided  by  the  Sta 
landers  had  stormed  the  heights  of] 
irresistibly  as  they  had  forced  theiri 
heights   of  Alma  ;  but  their 
been    purchased   at    the  cost   of 
favourite  officer,    Lieutenant-C 
and  of  the  serious  wounding  of  : 
tenant-Colonel  Andrew  Wauchope^ 
in  Midlothian,  not  to  speak  of  1 
heaviest  loss  of  all,  General  Earie  I 
the  ver\'  moment  of  victor>\ 

The  assault  was  over  ;  the  troops  ^ 
ing  the  sconces  and  holes  among  1 
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lurking  Arabs.  Between  the  crests  of  1 
main  koppies  there  was  a  depression  foi 
small  flat  plateau,  on  which  was  boih 
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jare,  with  u  thatched  rtKif. 
itu  Bmckenbun ,  -iecand  in 
IVaii  engaged  in  forming  up  the  men 
\rm  this  pbleau,  not  more  than  ten 
ilmt,  when  a  iiergeant  of  the  Black 

t  a  kit  of  men  In  rhi  hut,  and  thev 
onu  of  our  mei 

t  d   the  root  to  be  set  on 
that  there  \V7t&  a  quun- 
imiiofi  in  the  hut,  he  ordereil  the 


General  Brackenbur) ,  this  gallam  and  accom- 
pn^hed  officer  directed  two  companie**  of  the 
Rlaek  Watch  to  remain  as  a  picket  on  the 
captured  koppic& ;  and  at  the  same  time  sent  ti* 
the  Stafford^  with  the  \iew  of  assembhng  them, 
when  it  was  brought  to  his  knoulcxlge  that  the 
two  companies  of  that  regiment  which  had  been 
scut  at  the  outset  of  the  battle  to  take  the  high 
marble-topped  ridge,  had  failed  as  yet  to  get 
further  than  the  cluster  ul  rocks  about  a  third 
of  the  way  up ;   that  Colonel  Eyre  had  beeti 


Co N  V J 1 V     O F     WO U N n E T ' . 


Ilcd  do^pm,  and  himself  approached 

!  to  hiu]«  and  said  : 
IF,  uir.     The  hut  is  full  of  men/ 
had  MTi  llie  roof  on  hre,  and  my 
;  attracted  for  a  moment  by  seeing 
!  out  fix>m  the  side  of  the 
icofour  men.     As  I  turned 
Is  the  general,  I  s;iw  htm 
head  frcmi  a  nmall  square 
fihe  hut.  close  to  which   he  had 
few  minutes,  tended 
lip,  Lieutenant  St. 
bv    the    senior    medieval    officer, 
Harvey-/* 

now  developing  on   Major- 


killed^  shot  through  the  heart  while  heroically 
leading  on  his  men  :  that  Captain  Horsburgh 
and  Lieutenant  Col  borne  had  been  severely 
wounded  ;  that  their  loss  in  men  had  been  con- 
siderable ;  that  their  aminutution  was  exhausted, 
save  four  rounds  per  man,  which  they  had 
reserved  :  and  that  the  defiant  enemy  were  stilt 
holding  the  ridge.  But  from  the  top  of  this 
ridge  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  now  he 
swept,  as  with  a  broom  of  bavonets  ;  and  sti, 
leaving  jbur  companies  of  the  Highlanders  as  a 
reserve  at  the  fot»t  <»f  the  koppirs,  fir  -k- 

ordered  Lieu  I  en  ant -Colonel  Bcale,  on  tc 

command  of  the  St  affords  had  now  fallen,  to  re- 
unite hi«  regtmcnt,  reinforce  its  two  companies 
on    the   hill  ^ide    with  men    and    ;itrcvTv\\ii\\\V\t>^* 
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and  then  escalade  the  heights  at  the  point  of 
the  pike. 

No  order  could  have  been  more  gallantly  and 
admirably  carried  out ;  and  so  infectious  was  the 
example  of  the  dashing  courage  displayed  by  the 
men  of  Stafford  in  scaling  the  flinty  sides  of 
the  hill  in  the  teeth  of  the  enemy's  fire,  that  one 
Egyptian  soldier  belonging  to  the  Camel  Corps 
could  stand  by  as  a  passive  spectator  of  the 
stirring  spectacle  no  longer,  and,  quitting  his 
own  ranks,  charged  up  the  hill  all  alone  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Staffords — a  most  gallant 
feat.  Ascending  the  steep,  moraine-like  hill  by 
alternate  rushes,  the  Staffords,  with  the  loss  of 
only  two  killed  and  one  wounded,  reached  the 
rocky  summit  and  bayoneted  the  Arabs,  who 
fought  with  all  the  courage  of  desperation,  to  the 
very  last  man,  including  their  leader,  Moussa 
Hegel,  whose  "  secret "  had  now  found  him 
out. 

It  was  now  one  o'clock.  The  action  had 
begun  soon  after  nine,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Arabs  was  complete  ;  for,  while  the  fighting  on 
the  heights  had  been  in  progress,  Colonel  Butler 
with  the  hussars  had  ridden  off  and  captured  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Shukook  Pass. 

The  Arab  loss  was  estimated  by  hundreds, 
while  that  of  the  British  was  60 — viz.  3  officers 
and  9  men  killed,  4  officers  and  44  men  wounded. 
But  the  little  force  had  gained  in  self-confidence, 
if  it  had  lost  so  many  of  its  members  ;  and  it 
had  taught  the  Arabs  a  lesson,  which  was  sure 
to  have  its  effect  throughout  the  whole  Soudan 
— the  lesson,  namely,  that  it  was  not  always 
necessary  for  British  troops  to  meet  their 
Mahdist  enemies  in  square  formation,  and  that 
they  could  beat  them  even  at  their  own  tactics, 
fighting  in  loose  order  and  hand-to-hand. 

The  brave  British  dead  were  solemnly  interred 
together  by  the  river  bank,  near  the  field  where 
they  had  fallen,  the  pipers  of  the  Black  Watch 
wailing  out  the  "  Land  o'  the  Leal  "  and 
**  Lochaber  no  More";  while  at  sunset  the- 
bodies  of  General  Earle,  Colonels  Eyre  and 
Coveney,  which  had  been  conveyed  back  to  the 
camp,  were  similarly  buried  side  by  side,  in  deep 
graves  near  the  foot  of  a  solitary  palm-tree. 
"And  the  hill  of  Kirbekan,"  said  General 
Brackenbur}-,  *'  echoed  back  the  boom  of  the 
minute-guns  paying  their  solemn  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  three  soldiers,  each  a  type  of  what 
the  English  officer  should  be." 

For  twelve  days  more  did  Brackenbury's  vic- 
torious force  struggle  up  the  river  towards  its 


primary  objective,  Abu>Hamed  ;  and  t 
be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  capt 
place,  as  well  as  Berber,  further  on.  I 
the  wise  men  of  Downing  Street  1 
sitting  in  council,  and  on  February  2 
reached  the  River  Column  a  telegr 
Lord  Wolseley,  ordering  it  to  return 
some  satisfaction  to  the  men  in  the 
their  crowning  disappointment,  that 
time  Suleiman  Wad  Gamr's  property! 
all  destroyed  (though  this  ruffian  hiim 
not  be  come  by),  and  Hebbeh,  the 
Colonel  Stewart's  murder,  levelled 
ground.  But  "  theirs  not  to  reason  ^ 
the  column  at  once  commenced  its  pn 
to  return.  Whereas  it  had  taken  1 
days  to  ascend  the  cataracts,  nine  c 
needed  for  the  down -stream  yoysge,  i 
lives  were  lost  in  the  operation.  F 
cataract  "  boat  after  boat  came  down  at 
speed,"  while  at  another  Sc}'lla-and- 
point  the  "  boat  rose  and  fell,  like  a  h< 
ing  a  fence." 

No  more  fighting  had  to  be  done, 
pursuing  force  of  about  6,000  of  the  < 
reached  Birti  a  few  hours  after  the  d< 
Brackenbury's  last  troops  ;  and  on  ] 
he  arrived  at  Korti,  after  having  two 
viously  reviewed,  for  the  first  time  as  ; 
parade,  "  two  thousand  of  the  fincsl 
men,"   as  he  said,  **  that  it  ever  was 

lot  to  command The  life  of  tl: 

been  one  incessant  toil  from  the  first 
day  of  the  expedition.  In  ragged 
scarred  and  blistered  by  the  sun  and  re 
they  have  worked  with  constant  cl 
and  unceasing  energ}\  Their  dis<: 
been  beyond  reproach  ;  and  I  do  not 
say  that  no  finer,  more  gallant,  or  n 
worthy  body  of  men  ever  serveil  the  ( 

Simultaneous  with  the  return  of  Ea 
the  Desert  Column,  under  Sir  Redvi 
had  also  been  effecting  a  masterly 
from  its  position  on  the  Nile  near  ^ 
Once  or  twice  it  very  nearly  cam< 
fighting  again,  square  having  repeatt 
formed  to  fend  off  an  expected  attack 
but  there  was  no  repetition  of  Ab 
which  the  battlefield  of  the  17th  Janu 
a  month  later — presented  a  most  hor 
tacle,  with  its  shrivelled,  sun-baked  Ar 
and  flocks  of  carrion  birds. 

General  Buller's  greatest  troubh 
transport  of  the  wounded  across  tl 
Desert.     But  many  of  those  woundi 
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sible  tenderness,  succutnhcd  to 
^rtftg^i,   er*pec»ally    at    Oakdul,    where 
con^iigned  to  a  lonely  cemetery,  in  a 
lear  the  reservoirs. 

of  the  &rsl  to  pass  away  on  the  return  ui 
lie  brave  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  who^ 
f  the  column  during  its  victorious 
lo  ihc  Nilc»  had  been  mortally  wounded 
i-Kru.  A  more  galbnt  soldier  never 
H»  burial  u'as  a  mf»st  imprei^sive 
be  irnups  formed  a  procession  in  the 
icd  by  the  firing-party  and  the  band 
SusseX)  the  pall-bearers  being 
Colonel  Talbot  read  the  funeral 
not  an  eye  was  tearless  when  the 
tuf  the  deeply -mourned  soldier  were 
|fed    tu    ♦^>*''     ^♦--n'ng-place    among   the 

,  lite  Desert  Column  returned 
1  :   I  t  iic entire  Expeditionar)*  Army, 


now  again  assembled  at  the  ^umu  wiiciKc  u  had, 
more  than  two  months  previously,  split  up  into 
tv\'(>  divergent  forces^  Lord  WoUclcy  addressed  J 
a  General  Order  praising  it  in  ihe  ver>'  highe^C* 
terms  lor  the  heroism  and  endurance  it  had 
>htiwn  throughout  in  the  vain  effort  to  ^avc 
tjcneral  Gordon.  "  No  greater  honour,"  he 
declared,  **  can  be  in  store  for  mc  than  that 
of  leading  you^  please  God,  into  Khartoum 
before  the  year  is  out  ,  *  ♦  .  but  for  the 
moment  we  must  content  ourselves  with  prepa- 
rations for  the  autumn  advanced' 

Alas!  this  autumn  advance  on  Khartoum 
was  to  be  converted  into  a  summer  retirement 
from  the  Soudan  altogether— yet  not  before  the 
much-tried  troops  of  England  had  done  some 
further  fighting  of  a  splendid  kind  around 
Suakini,  on  the  Red  Sea  shore,  which  mu,st  form 
the  subject  of  another  couple  of  stirring  battle- 
stories. 
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IT  is  toUl  of  Charles  X.  of  France  that  he 
t04>k  the  annposer  Aiiher  aside  early  in 
J  830,  and  complimented  him  on  his  work 
f.ii  Miit'tic  iii  P'jrtin\  which  had  heen 
recently  produced.  It  vividly  represented  the 
revolt  of  the  lazzaroni  at  Naples,  and  their 
mad  attempt  at  freedom  under  the  leadership 
of  Ma^aniello.  There  was  genius  in  it,  and  hi^ 
Majesty  felt  that  he  mu^t  do  the  f:jreat  little  Nor- 
man some  service — prohahly  make  him  director 
of  his  court  concert*i — hut  he  told  him  confiden- 
tially, '*  From  this  day  forth  I  shall  expect  you 
t<»  brin)|;  out  the  Mucttc  very  j»elilom/*  He  wa*i 
wise  in  his  premonition.  The  tirades  of  Masa- 
niello  were  too  warm.  Tliey  hastened  the  riot 
which  led  Brussels  into  a  succcv^ful  ri>in^  a  few 
months  afterward^.  Perhaps  the  Bourbon 
numarch  thought  that  the  mu<ic  of  the  Nea- 
politan fi-herman  mit^lit  brin^  his  reij^n  in  Pari> 
to  a  like  violent  ending;. 

Thev  sav  that  everything  in  France  ends  with  a 
-onu.  a^•^ometime'^  it  bei;in-^.  '* The  Marseillaise" 
heralds  mo>-t  in>urrections,  and  surely  a  masterly 
o]>era  mi>;lu  drive  a  kinjr  out  of  the  c<»untry,  as 
Lord  \Vhart«»n's  rhyme  of"  Lillibulero"  hurried 
oil  the  revohiti»»n  of  H»>^>^  in  Knuland. 

Atu-r  the  fall  ol  Napoleon,  Belgium  wa^  at- 
laclK-d  to  Holland  a-  a  dyke  aj^ainst  future 
eiKr«i;Klnnent-  In  l''i.UKi-,  auil  llu-  t\v«»  countries 
^««t  tlif  n.nne  <•!  tlk-  Kin^il«Mn  iM  the  Nither- 
KiiuU.  The  uni  )n  w.i-  ill-.i--«»:t  ■il.  There  wa^ 
a  ditU:\m.e  «»t  ra^e.  «»t  uli^ioii.  .uul  ^A  leinpei.t 
meni.  An  ani.ili:.ini.ili«>n  «•!  the  n.ili«»ii-  w  a- 
.itteniptrd  ;nid  \<.ud  l\v  a  jinteiukd  ni;tJMriiy. 
whieh  deLlaied  lli;il  lul^^ium  li.id  ad<«j)te<l  the 
tumlamental  law  •»!  ihe  kiii.ml«'in.  But  theii- 
were  many  flaw-  in  thi-  a;;reement.  The  Dutch 
lan^ua^e  was  exclusively  ail«'j>ted.  and  public 
careers  shm  out  against  iwotliiril>  <»t  the 
Beli^iaus.     Judicial  reforms  were  adji»urned,  ex- 


orbitant imposts  were  exacted,  subsidic 
to  Iklgian  industry  were  lavished  on 
from  abroad.  There  was  nothing  allqg 
the  Dutch  king,  who  was  not  an  OB 
and  the  Belgians,  writhing  against! 
bore  themselves  with  patience  for  fifh 
and  would  longer  had  not  an  outbrei 
border  State  of  France  disturbed  their  a 
Newsjiaj)ers  were  silenced,  and  conni 
bVench  and  Spanish  affairs,  leaving 
home  for  private  interpretation.  Tht 
\\\\\  Maaneii,  introduced  an  obnozii 
code,  which  was  rejected,  but  its  author; 
in  oHke.  To  the  credit  of  the  Belgii 
single  native  was  found  to  support  the 
c(»nduct  of  the  Government,  but  a  F 
and  a  for^^er,  who  had  been  sentenced  a 
C«»unt  Libry  Bagnano,  was  the  main  au 
Wui  Maanen  at  the  press.  A  M.  de  Pol 
was  conspicuous  in  his  assertion  of  the  . 
Belgium,  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  : 
subsL-queiuly  to  banishment,  and  this  1 
pn»found  dissatisfaction.  The  partisan 
*'good  king,"  nevertheless,  announced  t 
versary  of  his  //7<',  and  said  it  should  be 08 
with  the  liveliest  affection  and  enthusial 
r(i\al  birthday  was  nearing.  The  e\"eii 
threw  the  Belgian  capital  into  such  aia 
Au;:ust  Mt  that  year  were  f<»retold  by 
with  leil  letters,  secretly  posted  on  tb 
v.«»ni<.rs  .mil  detiuing  the  f*»llo wing  proj 
"  M«iiiil.i\ .  fireworks  ;  Tuesday,  illun 
Wed  IK'S.  Li\',  revolution."  The  city  was 
with  j>« 'lit iv. a  1  discontent,  cries  »»f  •'  Vive 
Will-  -lui'thered  in  freijuent  hisses,  an 
indiv.itnl  Wejlnesday,  August  22nd, 
aniinuiKiii.ii  the  Mucttc  wa^  up, 
warning:  had  l^een  given  that  the  aulho 
wishol  t»'  f«»ibid  it  through  dread  of 
The    scene    was    mem*»rable.      The    vi 
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assembled  as  if  they  looked  upon  the  representa- 
tion as  a  triumph  gained  over  the  police  and 
their  supporters,  and  were  prepared  to  applaud 
all  the  passages  in  favour  of  liberty  and  to  hinder 
the  fifth  act  from  being  played,  as  their  desire 
was  that  the  piece  should  close  with  the  people 
in  the  ascendant.  From  the  very  opening  of 
the  doors  the  house  was  crowded  by  an  eager 
audience,  and  those  who  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  tickets  hung  around  the  neighbourhood, 
awaiting  what  might  happen  if  the  fifth  act  were 
interrupted.  That  was  their  sole  preoccupation 
at  the  time.  The  piece  was  admirably  performed : 
the  artists  never  declaimed  with  more  animation. 
Shouts  of  "Bravo ! "  and  elated  salutes  welcomed 
the  spectacle  of  the  revolt  and  the  appeal  to 
arms,  every  allusion  was  seized  with  quickness, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  act  a  portion 
of  those  present  burst  into  the  streets  with  cries 
of  "Liberty !"  These  cries  were  repeated  outside, 
and  mingled  with  them  were  calls  from  groups 
of  "  Hurrah  for  Potter  !  "  "  Down  with  Van 
Maanen  !  "  "  Justice  !  "  Meanwhile,  the  fifth 
act  was  carried  on  peacefully  until  the  close. 
While  those  in  the  Place  de  la  Monnaie  were 
filtering  away  through  the  adjoining  streets, 
some  youngsters  gathered  before  the  house  of 
the  National^  the  journal  of  Libry  Bagnano, 
and  began  hooting  the  owners  and  editors  by 
name.  From  outcries  they  soon  warmed  to 
violence,  paving-stones  were  wrenched  from  the 
ground,  and  the  windows  were  shivered  into 
fragments.  Suddenly  a  voice  was  overheard 
advising  them  not  to  heed  walls  but  go  for  Libry 
himself.  In  an  instant  the  street  was  deserted, 
amid  yells  for  Libr)'  the  Rue  de  la  Made- 
leine was  rushed  for,  and  his  dwelling  was 
tumultuously  entered,  but  the  bird  had  taken 
flight.  It  was  high  time,  for  the  temper  of 
the  mob  was  visible  by  a  broom  with  a  running 
noose  looped  from  it  hanging  from  the  second 
storey-  Furniture  of  all  kinds,  clocks,  mirrors, 
and  bedding  were  sent  flying  through  the  win- 
dows and  trodden  underfoot.  One  frantic  fellow 
seized  a  dressing-gown  of  the  fugitive  Libry.  and 
another  a  kettle.  Out  of  them  they  at  once  im- 
provised a  flag  and  a  drum.  Rooks  and  papers 
were  shredded,  and  the  streets  covered  as  with  a 
thick  carpet  by  the  wreck,  ;nid  the  cellar  was 
penetrated,  the  wine  handed  out.  and  the  liquor 
tossed  off  amid  a  rousing  chorus.  Then  armed 
men  began  to  show  themselves  in  the  assembly. 
It  was  the  revolution — the  smouldering  embers 
which  were  soon  to  be  roused  into  flame.  Gun- 
makers*  shops  had  been  pillaged,  pistols,  poniards. 


and  costly  sabres  were  to  be  seen  scattered 
amidst  the  midnight  rabble,  and  the  ar 
bearings  and  other  marks  of  loyalty  to  the 
ing  family  were  torn  from  the  warehouses 
royal  tradesmen. 

The  civil  and  military  authorities  were  a 
by  the  uproar.  A  detachment  of  gre 
were  marched  into  the  street,  when  the  1 
orderly  betook  themselves  homewards; 
more  resolute  and  those  worked  to  fits  ( 
ness  by  wine  remained,  and  a  struggle  b 
the  top  of  the  street.  Two  of  the  note 
shot  dead,  and  for  the  first  time  Belgiai 
empurpled  the  roadway.  Shortly  bef( 
bulk  of  the  rabble  had  gone  towards  t 
of  Van  Maanen  in  the  Sablon,  and  s< 
renewing  their  frenzied  orgie.  When 
darmerie  appeared,  the  crowd  cried  to 
remain  neuter  and  no  harm  would  be 
them.  The  gendarmerie  obe^-ed,  perhaj 
ened  by  the  sight  of  pikes  and  bayone 
meanwhile  trees  were  cut  down  in  tl 
Sablon,  barricades  thrown  up,  and  a 
wantonly  set  fire  to  and  damaged  by  tl 
tude,  who  only  let  the  firemen  appi 
hinder  the  flames  from  spreading.  Th 
of  General  Vauthier,  commandant  of  tl 
of  the  director  of  the  police,  and  of  tl 
procureur  were  attacked  and  ravaga 
simultaneously.  The  detested  words  of 
royal  were  stripped  from  the  walls  o 
washed  over  by  those  who  were  short! 
so  vain  of  them. 

At  the  sack  of  Libra's  house  a  child  p 
an  ear-pendant,  but  a  badly-dressed  ri 
him,  and  seized  it  and  trampled  it  ur 
without  saying  a  word.  Hatred,  rail 
plunder,  was  the  motive  of  the  masses, 
grees  the  young  folk,  as  if  sated  with  vt 
on  property,  diminished,  but  the  numb 
lower  classes  increased.  They  broke  : 
hotel  of  the  provincial  government, 
ing  it  for  the  seat  of  central  govt 
smashed  the  furniture,  burned  the  gc 
carriage,  and  cast  the  archives  ii 
sewers.  Sundry  citizens  armed  themse 
went  to  the  posts  held  by  the  militar 
sole  means  to  stop  the  eff"usion  of  bloc 
troops  drew  up  in  line  of  battle  on  th 
Sablon,  and  in  front  of  the  palaces  of  t 
and  the  princes.  At  the  Cafe  Suisse 
Place  de  la  Monnaie,  a  press  of  armed 
tered  to  refresh  themselves.  Liquors  we 
to  them  in  abundance.  When  a  boy  i 
asked  for  faro— a  cheap,  common  beer- 
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»frt  soW  in  thf  estublishment,  he  lo!»i 
I  doinbered  on  a  tablc»  brQke  a  chan- 
discharged  a    musket  at  a   mirror, 
ill  ii  us.     His  example  was  fol- 

pmc  sons,  and  the  whole  place 

been  sacked  but  for  the  arrival  of 
|>b  guard. 

;|uaners  the  presence  of  the  military- 
the  people.     Numbers  collected  oo 
5ablc»n,  where  the  grenadiers  and  the 
were  ranged,  aad  at  &ix  in  the  morning 


tricolour  was  visible  for  a  few  moments,  but 
to  avoid  disturbances,  the  ancient  Brabant  flag 
of  red|  yelloWf  and  black  was  unfurled  as  the 
rallying  signal,  and  these  were  adopted  as  the 
national  colours.  By  a  singular  hazard  an 
eclipse  occurred  about  this  period,  and  the  re- 
flection of  the  earth  on  the  planet  brought  into 
relief  a  black  disc  edged  with  red  on  a  yellow 
base.  This  was  taken  as  a  providential  omen  for 
the  cause,  and  welcomed  with  universal  acclama* 
tlon  as  an  auspicious  token.    Baron  d'Hoogvorst 
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dcred  platocm  firings  which  soon  led 
VoHevs  were   repeated  at  each 
to  be  carried  along  the 
c  shut  and  the  windows 
women  and  the  inquisitive ;  faces 
and  cries  of  vengeance  were  fierce 

ver  of  the  populace  pro- 

...  ..^^ . ,ic\'  were  posted  at  corners 

and  appealing   to   the  com- 

'  c   maintenance  ^^  order, 

J.     The  troops  fell  back 

j»»  and  hostilities  were  in- 

I  furnished  with  all  species  of 

thoroughfares,     A  French 


accepted  the  command  of  the  bourgeois  guard, 
and  forthwith  began  its  organisation,  which  was 
barely  got  through  in  time  to  save  from  ruin 
the  magnificent  promenade  intended  for  the 
illuminations. 

Events  were  progressing  rapidly  tinungn- 
out  the  country*  The  alarm  had  extended  to 
various  towns,  where  the  population  had  formed 
civic  guards.  At  Liiige  and  Lou  vain  tlie  citizens 
had  seized  the  posts  held  by  the  troops  ;  at  Mods 
and  Namur  brute  force  was  employed  to  subilue 
the  alarm  of  the  people.  Ghent  and  Antwerp 
w^erc  the  only  places  which  disapproved  of  the 
agitators :  it  was  thought  they  were  seeking  to 
plunge  the  country  into  misery  and  ixv<iMxmTi%, 
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At  Ghent  the  Go\'ernment  distributed  gold 
amongst  the  workmen,  who  thus  got  the  hint 
to  offer  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
nation  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Liberals  and 
the  Ministerialists — the  Belgians,  or  those  for 
the  southern  provinces,  and  the  Dutch,  or  the 
northerns.  The  dismissal  of  V^an  Maanen  was 
loudly  demanded,  and  the  abolition  of  the  taxes 
on  grinding  corn  and  slaughter  of  cattle.  These 
were  the  points  insisted  on,  or  else  there  would 
be  no  submission. 

Generals  Abason,  Vauthier,  and  De  Bylandt 


Felix  de  Merode  (that  restless  fomily  from 
our  word  "  marauders  "  is  derived),  and 
de  Secus,  had  their  passports  signed  b\'  G 
de  Bylandt,  and  left  with  their  proposi 
the  States-General  should  be  at  once  con 
But  the  troops  kept  tramping  onwards  fi 
parts  of  Holland,  and  the  king*s  sons,  the 
of  Orange  and  Prince  Frederick,  advan 
the  cordon,  ranged  ladder-wise,  as  far 
vorde,  at  the  gates  of  Brussels.  The  Pi 
Orange  from  the  palace  of  Laeken  invi 
bourgeois  general,  Baron  d*Hoogvont,  i 


^' 


.:^-:  .<^^ 
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were  stationed  with  troops  before  the  palaces, 
and  kept  aloft  the  Dutch  flap^,  which  resembles 
the  French  tricolour  arranpred  horizontally.  It 
was  reported  that  the  Dutch  forces  were  ad- 
vancing on  Hnissels  and  relieving  the  bourgeois 
from  their  care  of  t  he  posts  on  the  way.  React  ion 
was  feared  by  the  Belgians,  to  whose  mind  the 
**  three  glorious  days  "  of  July  at  Paris  were  ever 
present.  The  Regency  was  reduced  to  a  nullity. 
A  deputati(»n  was  .sent  to  The  Hague  to  ask  for 
redre*is,  and  pending  its  return  the  troops  on 
their  road  to  the  capital  were  counteniianded. 
Two  regiments  of  infantr\-  with  eight  pieces  of 
cannon  were  already  at  Malines,  and  a  hussar 
regiment  at  Ghent,  when  they  received  orders 
to  halt.  The  deputation  consisting  of  several 
notables,  such  as  Baron  J.  d'Hoogvorst,  Count 


friends,  to  come  and  confer  with  him. 
they  arrived  the  prince,  clasping  the  bi 
of  M.  Rouppe  in  his  hand,  said — 

'*  Doubtless  you  know  the  penal  codi 
introduce  to  my  headquarters  illegal  < 
(The  black,  red,  and  yellow  of  Brabant.) 

*'  Prince,"  replied  M.  Rouppe,  '*  those 
c<^lours  of  the  bourgeoisie  whom  I  h 
honour  to  represent  ;  this  badge  b  the 
patriotism  and  not  of  rebellion." 

Here  that  topic  was  dropped,  and  co 
bej^an. 

Meantime  the  rumour  had  reached  th 
that  the  princes  had  granted  nothing 
si.sted  that  the  flag  and  ribbons  of  Brabu 
be  laid  aside.  Immediately  a  multitude  I 
towards  the  gates,  trees  were  cut  dowii| 
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•llected,  streets  un* 
in  ;tll  corners. 
light,   the  31st    of  August,   a 
pointed     on    the    Hotel     de 
the    princes'  desire  to    enter 
tlhc   trocifvs  ;    but  I  his   ^^^as   re- 
they  were   forced  to   accept 
at  they  would  come  with  their 
without    troops,    the    Brussels 
Biranteeing   their  pcrjonal   safety. 


Along  the  passage  of  the  prince  silence  reigned. 
He  regained  his  palace,  stupefied  at  his  cold 
ret*eption.  The  deputation  to  The  Hague  re- 
turned that  evening  with  their  report  :  it  was 
so  unfavourable  that  copies  of  it  were  snatched 
and  cindered  at  the  bayonet's  point.  The  fer- 
mentation was  growing;,  but  no  proper  measure 
was  taken  to  calm  it. 

The  garrison  was  hunti^d  from   Lou  vain,  and 
deputations   of  yonth    arrived  at    Brussels,  aiid 


r 


\i^ 


\  ^ 
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of  the  entry,  another  fruit- 
ihe  Brabant  colours  removed 
civic  guards  to  the  number  of 
h  the  adopted  rebel   flags  and 
o  the  bridge  of  LaekerL    The 
,   with    four   of    his    officers, 
crv  was  heard  as  arms  were 
FT  15.  much  struck 

de-'i,  and  at  the 
'  boyt,  axe  on  shoulder*  that 
pkmeer*.      '     *       "  ed 

fi^f  /  fat  la  .  ^d 

**  Yes,  my  tncnd*,  hvc  iiberty  ; 
with  me   *  h%*e   the  king '  ? '' 
with  a  tinivcnsal  ***Shr' 


alM>  from  Li^e,  with  five  cases  of  arms*  A 
proposal  to  separate  north  and  south  without 
other  contact  than  dynasty  was  now  madei  atKl 
the  Prince  of  Orange  promij*ed  to  convey  it  to 
his  father,  at  The  Hague.  The  troops,  confined 
for  ten  days  in  the  palaces,  now  lett  the  city. 
At  his  aTri\-al  at  Vilvorde,  the  prince  heard  that 
dragoons  had  left  for  Lou  vain.  He  issued  coun- 
termands, but  the  people  of  Lou  vain  had  sallied 
out  and  repelled  them,  slaying  their  officer. 

The  king  at  k       "  *         "  i- 

tioD,   full   of  thv  li 

only  vexed  still  mure  the  Belgmn?*,  wi)ri  resoi\'ud 
10  estabtish  a  provisional  government,  and  to 
declare  franklv  for  tcciejisicm-     Bru>sels  rc^uxscwiV 
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its  ordinaiy  appearance  ;  the  "  Braban^onne  ** 
was  roared  at  the  top  of  their  voices  by  revel- 
lers in  the  taverns.  The  entire  Walloon  county, 
inhabited  by  the  black-haired,  French-speaking 
portion  of  the  people,  was  awakening  to  a  pas- 
sionate yearning  for  liberty.  The  manifestoes 
of  the  king  were  derided.  Still  the  Dutch 
troops  were  continuously  moving.  Namur  was. 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  Brussels  was  per- 
petually on  the  alert,  and  the  advent  of  de  Potter 
was  invoked  ;  skirmishers  watched  the  environs 
for  the  approaching  Dutch.  The  Hotel  de  Ville 
was  broken  into  by  a  disorderly  crowd,  and 
a  store  of  Orange  cockades  discovered  there  ; 
whereat  there  was  an  outcry  of  "  Treason  !  ^*  and 
the  streets  were  paraded  all  night  to  the  tuck  of 
drum,  and  yells  of  "  Down  with  the  Hollanders ! " 
News  next  day  that  the  Liegeois  had  stormed 
the  Chartreuse  fortress  which  dominated  their 
city,  roused  their  courage.  Brussels  gave  itself 
up  to  the  people,  who  enrolled  themselves,  and 
talked  of  going  out  against  the  enemy.  Com- 
panies of  iU-dressed  men,  armed  with  pikes, 
forks,  and  knives,  preceded  by  a  herald  armed 
with  the  rusty  old  sword  of  Saint  Michel,  were 
marshalled  for  the  fray.  Deserters  from  the 
Dutch  army,  still  in  their  uniforms,  joined  the 
ranks  of  their  own  countrymen. 

By  this  hour  the  troops  had  occupied  ground 
at  Dieghem  and  Ever  to  the  causeway  of 
Schaerbeek,  at  three-quarters  of  a  league  from 
Brussels.  The  tocsin  was  sounded,  deep  ditches 
were  dug  by  the  city  gates,  and  pieces  of  cannon 
placed  there,  and  the  citizens  mounted  barri- 
cades and  lined  the  entrenchments.  Some  of 
the  volunteers  went  out  to  meet  the  troops,  and 
near  Dieghem  there  was  an  affair  of  outposts  : 
several  soldiers  and  two  volunteers  were  killed. 
Prince  Frederick  was  definitely  drawing  near 
and  the  entire  population — men,  women,  and 
children — were  in  a  state  of  defence.  Vigilance 
was  exercised  to  bar  every  reconnaissance  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd,  a  pro- 
clamation from  the  king,  dated  from  Antwerp, 
was  known  at  Brussels,  stigmatising  the  "  little 
number  of  the  factious  "  who  were  striving  at 
disorder,  and  stating  at  wearisome  detail  what 
he  was  going  to  do.  Two  young  men  who  left 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  remonstrate  with  the 
terms  of  this  proclamation  were  arrested  at 
headquarters,  and  taken  prisoners  on  the  spot  to 
Antwerp.  There  were  desultory  conflicts  during 
the  day,  but  it  was  plain  that  the  time  of 
palavering  was  over  and  the  hour  of  stern  action 
was  at  hand.     Brussels  was  not  fortified,  its  sur- 


rounding brick  wall  being  low,  and  entnoM 
obtained  there  by  eight  gates.  It  was  d 
into  two  towns,  the  lower  and  the  upp 
aristocratic,  which  contained  the  park,  a 
of  seventeen  acres  separated  into  thr© 
wooded  alleys.  The  princes  reckoned  ? 
the  malcontents.  They  fancied  the)* 
pack  of  silly  fanatics,  whose  vapouring  w( 
blown  out  with  the  first  whiff  of  powder 
guttering  wick  ;  and  they  made  the  mij 
going  against  this  network  of  streets,  so\ 
obstructions,  with  cavalrj'. 

At  day-dawn  on  the  23rd  Septeml: 
alarm  was  given  at  the  gates  of  Schaerb 
of  Flanders,  that  the  Dutch  troops  ^ 
vancing  in  serried  columns.  At  seven  th 
rang  out  from  the  church  steeples,  and 
their  clangour  until  the  fire  had  ceasec 
evening.  Before  eight  o'clock  Colonel  Bo 
presented  himself  at  the  Flanders  gat< 
head  of  800  infantry',  300  hussars,  and 
of  cannon.  A  score  of  defenders  of  \ 
fired  and  drew  back  behind  the  barricad< 
soon  proved  insuflftcient  to  cover  them, : 
speedily  levelled  by  the  enemy's  ] 
Rushing  to  about  one  hundred  and  fi 
from  the  Pork  Market,  the  Dutch  troop 
halt  in  front  of  a  stronger  and  more  ob 
contested  barrier.  Dr.  Tremper,  foll« 
some  other  bourgeois  of  the  town,  came 
and,  as  parlcnientaire^  called  upon  the  m 
retire.  Threatening  language  was  ex< 
and  a  discharge  from  the  barricade  flung  i 
fusion  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  cavalr 
commandant  fell  dead  with  a  bullet 
his  brain.  The  infantr}^  replied  with 
from  platoons,  which  did  no  injury  as  th 
aimed  too  high,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hi 
front,  who  were  still  in  their  saddles. 
conflict  thickened  into  a  regular  din,  the 
population  laying  hold  of  everything  th< 
procure  to  turn  into  weapons  of  offence, 
the  windows  and  the  roofs,  paving-stont 
ture,  logs  of  timber,  iron  bars,  stoves,  a 
quicklime,  hailed  on  the  soldiers.  Hoi 
men  were  crushed  ;  the  enemy's  rani 
flung  into  disorder,  and  the  Belgian  skin 
after  a  lively  fusillade,  charged  with  the  1 
and  pursued  the  enemy  beyond  Molenbt 

At  the  gate  of  Laeken,  which  was  ga 
by  forty  bourgeois,  the  first  cannon-shot  1 
by  the  enemy.  The  high  and  strong  ba 
were  exposed  to  cannon,  and  enfiladed  I 
Botanical  Garden.  The  bourgeois  retire 
Champs  felyse'es,  and  lost  three  of  thein 
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lotel.  But  the  enemy  did  not  deem 
to  try  to  enter  the  city,  and  with- 
ut  attempting  a  serious  attack,  and 
ejoin  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick, 
Botanical  Garden. 

lerbeek  Gate  was  considered  favour- 
decisive  onslaught.  The  army  corps 
put  in  motion  numbered  more  than 
and  combatants.  At  the  instant  of 
i  were  but  sixty  citizens  at  the  posi- 
ost  sentinels  comprised,  and  these 
^cognised  chief.  By  degrees  their 
IS  doubled,  and  the  gallant  Stildorf 
ain.  The  three  advanced  barricades, 
md   unarmed  with  guns,  offered  no 

pieces  of  artillery  swept  the  Rue 
ts  whole  length.  About  nine  o'clock 
ers  and  the  chasseurs,  estimated  at  a 
1,800,  under  the  orders  of  General 
>ubled  forward  into  the  street,  but 
brought  to  a  short  stop  by  the  sus- 
harge  by  the  patriots  at  the  two 
of  Treurenberg,  and  doggedly  re- 
Fire  not  less  violent  poured  out  from 
Louvain,  and  two  companies  of  grena- 
ietached  to  storm  that  thoroughfare 
a  junction  with  the  troops  who  had 
the  gate  of  Louvain.  Arrived  at  the 
:he  Rue  de  TOrangerie,  they  were 
1  murderous  fire,  and  made  an  effort 
heir  steps.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
swarmed  over  by  the  bourgeois,  and, 
to  the  noon  hour,  150  grenadiers, 
at  thej'  ran  the  risk  of  being  shot  to 
ivate,  lay  down  their  arms  and  sur- 
They  were  led  off  prisoners  to  the 
the  firemen. 

dl  a  similar  scene  passed  at  the  Rue 
5  des  Neiges.  Attacked  on  the  Place 
he  Dutch  detachment,  after  having 
rrious  losses,  arrived  at  the  Park  and 
itself  there,  occupying  the  streets  in 
>urhood  and  the  palaces. 
:k  of  the  gate  of  Louvain  was  simul- 
th  those  of  Flanders,  Laeken,  and 
.  At  the  opening  cannon-shot  the 
post  of  bourgeois  retired  by  the  Rue 
I,  knocking  over  a  number  of  the 
.  desultory  but  destructive  fire.  The 
•ced  by  cuirassiers  and  lancers  under 
ipe,  who,  joyous  at  his  entry  into  the 
[shed  his  sabre  as  he  shouted  **  For- 
liidren,  at  the  gallop  to  the  Grand' 
lie  700  horsemen  hurried  into  the 


Rue  de  Louvain,  but  formidable  barricades  barred 
their  rush,  and,  instead  of  continuing  to  the 
Grand'  Place,  the  entire  corps  turned  harum- 
scarum  for.  the  Namur  Gate  without  having  suc- 
ceeded in  disengaging  the  grenadiers,  who  were 
cornered  and  hustled  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
Rue  de  Louvain. 

By  the  interior  of  the  city  the  Dutch  arrived 
towards  the  Namur  Gate.  Seeing  that  its  de- 
fenders retired  upon  Ixelles,  they  re-entered  by 
the  gate  of  Hal,  and  started  to  occupy  the  gate 
of  Namur.  The  Dutch  several  times  advanced 
to  the  Athenee  (the  military  school),  but  the 
bullets  and  paving-stones  forced  them  to  move 
backward  with  loss. 

At  this  crisis  the  aspect  of  Brussels  was  woeful. 
All  seemed  lost.  No  defenders  were  seen  but  a 
few  isolated  knots,  and  these  without  concerted 
action  or  determined  leaders.  The  grape-shot 
whistled  through  the  city,  the  bullets  positively 
spattered,  the  quick-repeated  volleys  of  the 
sections  filled  the  air  with  dismay.  From  four 
points  of  attack — the  Hal  Gate,  the  Place  de 
Louvain,  near  Saint  Gudule  (the  well-known 
cathedral  church  on  the  slope  of  a  declivity),  the 
Mountain  of  the  Park,  and  the  Place  Royale — all 
held  by  artillery,  successive  and  sustained  deafen- 
ing reports  thundered.  The  peals,  lugubrious 
and  redoubled,  of  the  tocsin  swelled  over  the 
brattle  of  the  drums  beating  the  generale.  The 
rumour  circulated  that  the  gates  of  Laeken  and 
Flanders  were  forced,  and  that  the  enemy  was 
advancing  by  the  lower  town.  About  half-past 
eleven  shopkeeper  and  artisan  no  longer  believed 
resistance  impossible.  The  bravery  of  the  men 
placed  at  the  gate  of  Louvain,  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  communications,  decided  the  impression 
of  confidence.  The  ninth  division  of  the  Dutch 
forces,  following  at  a  distance  the  drums  of  the 
royal  guard,  which  was  directing  its  passage  to 
the  Park,  was  cut  and  compelled  to  go  back  and 
\xy  the  route  by  the  Schaerbeek  Gate  and  the 
boulevards.  This  manoeuvre  forced  the  detach- 
ment in  the  Rue  de  Louvain  to  capitulate.  The 
post  of  Treurenberg  was  now  rendered  im- 
pregnable. Afar  off  the  fusillade  at  the  Observa- 
tory', held  by  fifty  bourgeois,  could  be  heard,  still 
vigorous  in  its  defence.  Stildorf  was  grievously 
wounded  in  the  leg  before  the  Botanical  Garden. 
The  Qxy  **  To  arms  !  "  was  heard  on  ever}'  side, 
and  volunteers  entrenched  themselves  in  the 
houses  of  the  Place  Royale.  The  main  barricade 
between  the  hotels  Belle  Vue  and  the  Amiti^ 
was  manned  by  the  volunteers  from  Namur,  the 
company  from  Toumai  led  by  Renard  and  the 
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best-armed  of  the  BruxelloiSi  as  well  as  the  stone 
balustrade  which  extended  beside  the  head  of 
the  Rue  Rn\*aie.  The  citizens  planted  a  piece 
of  ordnance  at  this  point,  which  commanded  the 
Palace. 

Towards  the  Metal  Bridge  a  crippled  hero  dis- 
tinguished himself.  This  was  a  notable  figure,  one 
whose  name  is  destined  to  go  down  linked  with 
the  imperishable  renown  of  those  crucial  days, 
Charlier  of  Li^ge^  surnamed  **The  Wooden- 
legged/*  was  more  active  and  skilful  than  most 
whose  limbs  were  perfect.  His  zeal  and  address 
were   only   equalled   by   his   cool   and   resolute 
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bearing.  On  all  points  he  seemed  to  multiply 
himself^  inspiring  his  comrades  with  his  courage 
and  carr\'ing  panic  aniidist  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  Where  his  gun  was  needed,  there 
sprang  the  "  Jambe  de  Hois "  as  if  by  instinct. 
This  Hmping  warrior  hobbled  on  the  road  to 
glory,  thoughtless  of  risk  and  spurning  fatigue, 
as  if  he  were  charmed  and  revelled  in  the 
tempest  of  lead,  brushing  through  the  fumes 
of  pungent  vapour  as  if  they  were  his  natural 
dement.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Park  he 
stood  with  his  trusty  gun,  crammed  to  the 
muzzle  with  grape,  and  blazed  away  at  all  op- 
ponents. At  mid^day  the  Dutch  were  checked 
and  paralysed^  the  successes  gained  at  the  gates 
of  Laeken   and   Flanders   ran   from   mouth    to 


mouth,  and  the  first  shout  oi  victory  was  licird 
in  Brussels,  The  scene  of  the  city  at  the  dinm 
of  the  stress  of  the  struggle  was  a  genuine  pan- 
demunium,  recalling  some  of  the  terrible  piclurev 
fixed  on  canvas  by  the  weird  brush  of  Weinz, 
who  painted  the  local  gallery",  mad  and  ghastly. 
Old  men  and  youths,  rich  and  men  of  the  plcK 
broadcloth  and  blouse,  panted  and  perspirtd  at 
the  carnage;  women  tended  the  wounded  or 
picked  lint,  children  shrieked  at  the  novel  ex-  1 
citement  of  the  elders,  blood  was  heated  wttJj  ' 
the  rapture  of  combat,  and  the  groans  uf  tht 
stricken  were  forced  out  of  hearing  by  the  wah 
i*f  curstfs  or  transport,  the  screams  of  wrath 
the  dull  overpowering  report  of  bursting 
powder  or  the  angry  bang  of  brass  field- 
rising  over  the  racket  of  falling  masonr}> 
rataplan  of  echoing  drum,  and  the  oft-rec 
jangle  of  the  tocsin. 

At  half-past   three  the  Dutch  set   alight  the  ] 
barrack  of  the  Annonciades,  and  at  i^ight  of  tk 
ri^^ing  smoke  the  aUu-m  was  raided  that  powdcf 
was  stored  there,  and  that  they  would  al!  be 
blown  up.    Look  alive  1    The  fur\^  of  the  dtizi 
redoubled.     The  aged,  the  feeble*  female*, 
even  the  very  urchins  rushed   upon  the  inci 
diaries,  who  fell  back  and  were  repulsed  tow 
the  Place  of  Orange,     The  fire  was  got  uadcfj 
Three -fourths   of   the   barrack   was   savetlj  am 
the  barrels  of  gunpowder  carried  back  alnw^ 
within   reach  of   the  licking    fiames.     In 
interior  of  the  town  by  this  time  all  the 
cades  and    windows   were   frowning    with 
barrels.     It  was  as  if  every  house  was  a 
and  every  fortress  lined  with  loopholes  t 
death.     At  half-past  six  the  inviolate  **  J, 
Bois  "  had  his  cannon  rolled  towards  the 
Roy  ale.    The  Liege  captain,  the  dauntless 
baix,  hoisted  a  flag  in  the  middle  of  the  s<ji 
and  held  it  erect  and  scatheless  amid  a  stoj 
solid  balls,  large  and  small. 

After  the  night's  interval,  a  drv  fine  m 
arose  on  the  24th  in  comparative  peace* 
tocsin  no  longer  smote  the  upper  spaces, 
was  a  sort  of  dangerous  tranquillity  in  the  to^ 
where  streets  were  besieged  and  tlefended  h" 
by  house.     The  three  barricades  of  attack 
strengthened  against  the  risks  of   new    assai 
Reinforcements  of  Walloons  arrived  during 
night  by  the  gates  of  Hal  and  Anderlecht 
in  the  morning  posters  signed  by  M,  d'Hoogv 
were  visible  making  known  that  the  inhabit 
of  Lou  vain  and  of  Tirlemont  had  beaten 
and  compelled  to  flight    the   regular   IroopsJ 
Holland^   sent    against    them    by    the    Pn 
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tons  ivening.    The  tidings  of 

ktory  s^tUitl  to  the  arUour  and  con- 
he  Brujtellois,    Thvre  were  irregular 

;  ojid  Qunierou^s  casualties  occurred 
U£t€  through  the  town^  in  spite  of 

that  was  exercised.  An  unhappy 
nng  in  ttie  Kue  d'lsabellt:^  bundling 
lEmts    in    her    arms,    was    mortally 

h  them,  struck  by  shivering  splinters, 
this  wii-^  unintentional  ;  but  such 
bppcn  in  every  conflict  uf  the  kind, 


which  were  already  begintuni^  m  be  ovemiTi 
with  cases,  there  wtrre  eighteen  provisional  am- 
bulances estahh^hed  in  various  public  buildings 
or  private  residences.  Still  there  was  high  hope, 
and,  in  answer  to  M.  KngeUpacht  who  made  in* 
quiric*^  it  was  reported  by  the  bakers  and  flour- 
merchaius  thai  there  were  enough  provisions*  in 
the  city  for  ten  da\"s  to  ct^tne* 

On  the  second  day  the  bombardment  ol  the 
capital  wa5  resolved  on.  At  four  in  the  after- 
noon Prince  Frederick^  from   his  camp  at  the 
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iocent  are  marked  down  for  death 
fely  as  those  with  uplifted  weapons, 
ie  cnmbatants  there  was  a  fair  pro- 
dlled — upwards  of  sixty,  and  thrice 

wounded.  The  losses  of  the  enemy 
i}vm  at  200.  The  inhabiianis  were 
their  succour  :  Hnt,  medic;m\ents.  and 
applied  in  abundance.  The  apothe- 
rfuJly  gave  up  their  drugs.  There 
ight  of  charge.  Comfort  came  for- 
among  the  dcfcn<icrs  who  were 

expiring.  Many  brave  young  fellows^ 

'    d,  were  carried  to  their 

ha*tily-made  stretchers. 

additio'ta  to  the  ordinary'  hospitals. 


gate  of  Schacrbeek,  placed  on  a  height  behind 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Oratige  a  battery  of 
shell-guns  (mortars  and  howitzers)  in  a  position 
to  batter  tlie  town.  Thu  shdls,  launched  to 
about  two  hundred^  luckily  did  not  create  much 
damage.  Nevertheless  the  sinister  rumour  cir- 
culated that  from  the  Dutch  camp  fire-balU  were 
**ent  and  Congreve  rockets^  and  naturally  panic 
seized  certain  quarters.  At  the  set  of  the  sun 
both  parties  occupied  much  the  same  positions 
as  on  the  evening  befi^re.  At  night,  when  dusk 
sJiould  have  been  succeeded  by  darkness,  virioiift 
coaflagrations  lit  up  the  town,  and  tlv 
of  can n on  an  d  crac  kli  ng  m usk et  r\%  an  d  1 1 , 
clasli  of  the  toc&ia  twirled  m  echo  from  eveiY 
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muskets  as  they  were  warned  :  this  fortonate 
fellow  escaped  with  a  slight  w()uiid.  At  ten  the 
fracas  btx'ame  terrible  in  the  Rue  Royalc.  The 
skirmishers  with  the  cannon  posted  in  the  Rue 
Ducale  kept  up  a  constant  crepitation  across 
the  Park,  and  particularly  in  the  lateral  alleys. 


•each   time  THS  ENKMY    FTRCD,   the   head  Ol-   THE   FTGUIB   WAS  LOWERED  WITH    A   CORI 


f 


About  mid-day  M.  Pletinckx^  chief- of- the- staff, 
^\4io  held  his  own  stubbcmily  with  a  single  gun 
in  the  barracks  of  the  Annonciades,  advanced 
alone  as  2k  parlcfmntaire^  in  the  Rue  de  Louvain. 
He  was  arrested  and  led  prisoner  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  prince^  and  sent  thence  to 
Antwerp.  At  the  elbow  where  the  Rue  de 
rOrangerie  intersects  the  Rue  de  Louvain  a 
barricade  was  raised^  which  by  ati  artful  de\4ce 
held  the  soldiers  in  check.  The  bourgeois,  aided 
by  women,  mostly  wives  of  workmen,  managed 
to  make  two  puppets  of  straw,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  effig>'  of  Guy  Fawkes  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember in  London  :  these  they  stuck  up,  dressed 
like  scarecrows,  on  the  ^A%^  of  the  barricade^ 
and  each  time  the  enemy  fired^  the  head  of  the 
figure  was  lowered  with  a  cord.  These  com- 
batants of  straw,  who  were  the  butt  of  the 
enemy '^  discharges,  kept  the  soldiers  diverted 
by  the  belief  that  they  had  kiuKked  over  an 
antagonist  each  time  that  the  make-believe  head 


with  a  similar  success.  In  the  mornmg 
skirmishers*  pursued  by  a  battalion,  d€ 
the  boulevard  of  Schaerbeek,  and  were  obl^ 
to  set  hre  to  the  bridge  of  the  Senne  to  dd^ 
and  maintain  themselves  at  the  two  barmadt^ 
of  the  Rue  St^  Pierre.  The  Dutch  soldt 
kindled  the  houses  at  the  corner  of  the  i 
beek  street  and  the  boulevard,  and  about  tti 
o'clock,  as  the  flames  did  not  spread  rapid 
enough  to  their  taste,  they  carried  torches 
them  separately  ;  then,  posted  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  they  kept  up  a  continual  fusillade 
prevent  aid  from  being  carried  to  the  victims  ^^ 
the  fire.  Eighteen  new  houses  were  a  prey  to  the 
flames,  and  sixteen  were  completely  bumcil: 
the  fire  continued  far  into  the  night.  About  ^i^ 
in  the  evening  the  shells  from  the  rear  of  ili<^ 
palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  fired  the  buildings 
of  the  city  stables,  in  the  Rue  des  Douze-AjK)!";*' 
The  conflagration  spread  with  great  rapidityt^ 
there  were  7,000  trusses  of  hay  or  straw  stocked 
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alters  had  to  be  cut  from  the  horses, 

iih  started  out  in  terror  from  their 
flamc»encirclcd  stables.     The  Belle 

and  the  Ami  tie  CM  were  occupied 
try  of  guns  which  enfiladed  the  outlet 
Park,  as\d  a  piece  was  held  in  reserve 
ptaJ  Bridge.  Three  of  the  volunteers 
iresented  themselves  as  messengers  at 
ost  of  the  enemy's  barricades,  the 
ing  them  they  need  have  no  fear, 
em  then  summoned  the  Dutch  troops 
Icr.  The  officer  refused  ;  and  as  the 
rirri  retired,  a  round  of  gr^ipe  was 
hem  at  thirty  yards  without  effect, 
gan  *g:iin  in  the  Rue  Royale,  and  at 
discharges  on  both  sides  were  thin,  as 
uder  was  being  hu>banded.  At  ten 
n  of  the    Hollanders   made   its  voice 

the  left  set  itself  in  motion,  and  the 
s  advanced  in  front  of  the  Park,  but 
at   discharge  from   the   Belgian   lines 

them  to  retreat  ;  at  the  same  time 
«ers  at,  tlie  Belle  Vue  Hotel  hindered 
ymcnt  by  a  quick  fire  on  the  first 
is  of  the  Park,  Lurid  masses  of 
icarcd  towards  the  left,  the  Hotel  de 


Tnrruigthot]  was  burned  to  dislodge  the  Di 
their    grenadiers    were    chased,   and    the    i 
Royale  was  in  i he  power  of  the  Revolu t  ion .    The 
batter}*  of  ubustt-rs  at  the  palace  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  re:5umed  the  bombardment  at  noon, 
but  without  result.     It  was  a  terrible  spectacle 
in  the  Park ;  blood  stieamed  in  the  alleys,  corpse*^ 
were  prone  here  and  there,  hardly  covered  with 
a   few  leaves  ;   branches   of   trees,  statues,  and 
railings  hampered  paths  ;  here  was  a  barricade 
of  benches,  there  a  redoubt,  heaped  from  half  a 
dozen   dead  horses,     1*he   houses  were  riddled 
with  shot  and  bullets,  and  everywhere  floated 
the    flag   of    Brabant — pledge  of   success    and 
liberty. 

This  w*as  the  most  murderous  day's  woHc  yet — 
there  was  more  de^iperation  and  contempt  for 
death.  Two  hundred  patriots  tell,  and  were 
interred  in  the  Pbce  St.  Michel,  which  took  the 
name  of  the  Place  of  Martyrs  ;  the  losses  of  the 
enemy  were  counted  at  tltrice  the  number. 
Seeing  themselves  in  peril  of  being  surrounded, 
the  Hollanders  stole  away  at  four  in  the  moniing 
of  Monday,  abandoning  the  walls.  The  fight  in 
the  capital  was  over  ;  the  victory  of  Belgian 
Independence  w^as  assured. 
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The  iJanissary 'Rebellion 

March    1801      By  X^Hiam  V.  Herbert 
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WHEN  I  was  in  the  quaint  old  city 
of  Widdin,  on  the  Danube,  in 
the  year  of  war,  1877,  I  used  to 
ask,  with  the  triple  curiosity  01 
a  stranger,  a  soldier,  and  a  youngster,  many 
such  questions  as  these  :  Who  built  this  bazaar  ? 
Who  laid  down  that  street  ?  Who  erected 
this  formidable  bastion  or  planned  that  gun- 
spiked  quay  ?  Whose  work  is  this  handsome 
mosque  or  yonder  fine  drinking  -  fountain  ? 
Who  endowed  the  college  of  law  and  divinity 
and  founded  the  public  library  ?  Who  created 
that — in  a  hot  summer — thrice  -  blessed  in- 
stitution the  free  ice-factory  ?  A  hundred 
more  such  questions  might  I  quote  without 
once  varying  the  answer,  which  was,  in  each 
case,  without  exception  :  "  Pasvan  Oglu,"  until 
I  was  tempted — after  the  analogy  of  Mark 
Twain^s  Innocent  Abroad — to  cry  out :  ''  Cut 
it  short,  and  say,  once  for  all  :  Who  created 
the  world  ?'*—**  Pasvan  Oglu."  And,  sooth 
to  say,  popular  sentiment  in  that  ancient  and 
storm-buffeted  city  had  hallowed  the  ver)- 
name  to  such  an  extent  that  many  a  good 
Mohammedan  verily  believed  that  it  was  he, 
the  dead  man,  who  commanded  the  nightingales 
to  sing  so  divinely  in  the  leafy  shadows  of  that 
lonely  graveyard,  the  broad  blue  Danube  to 
yield  its  unfathomable  wealth  of  silver-sheen 
fish,  the  flowers  to  bloom  luxuriantly  in  the 
fertile  marshes  beyond  the  weather-beaten  city- 
'  wall. 

**  Who  was  Pasvan  Oglu  ? "  is  the  reader's 
pertinent  question.  He  was  many  things :  a 
good  citizen,  an  able  governor,  a  great  warrior, 
the  protector  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  a 
man  with  a  big  heart  and  a  full  purse,  a  loyal 
friend  to  cherish  and  a  terrible  foe  to  contend 
against,  for  seven  years  pasha  of  Widdin,  and 
the  hero  of  the  Janissary  Rebellion  of  1801,  the 
central   episode   of  which — the   great   battle  of 


Widdin — constitutes  the  earliest  note 
bellicose  action  of  the  present  century*,  J 
subject  of  this  humble  memoir. 

Pasvan  Oglu  was  the  scion  of  a  fa: 
grandees  of  purest  Tartar  blood.  His  a 
had  **  come  over  with  the  Conqueror,"  t 
this  well-worn  phrase  to  Turkey — that 
had  been  among  the  first  Ottoman  inv; 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  his  gram 
the  twelfth  generation  had  helped  the 
Bayazid  I.,  to  conquer  Widdin  in  1398. 
that  sanguinary  event  the  family  had 
the  city,  and  had  acquired  great  wealth, 
fluence,  and  a  reputation  extending  ftur 
the  boundaries  of  the  pashalik.  Pasvs 
(Oglu  means  son  )  was  the  son  of  Pasv 
had  been,  about  the  year  1770,  pasha  of 
and  at  that  period  our  hero  saw  the  lighi 
He  fought,  as  a  youngster,  with  distin 
the  war  of  1788  to  1791  between  Turkey 
one  hand  and  Russia  and  Austria  on  th 
When  peace  was  made  he  returned  to  hi 
city  and  "waited  for  something  to  tu 
the  something  fervently  expected  bei 
chance  to  employ  once  more  his  arms,  a 
a  better  personal  result  to  his  ambitious  1 

Now,  there  reigned  in  Stamboul  at  th 
Sultan  Selim  III.,  who,  like  his  predeces 
the  tottering  Turkish  throne,  had  the 
desire  to  abolish  the  corps  of  Janissari 
differed  from  them  in  so  far  as  he  lacked 
courage  to  carr\'  his  intention  into  ex< 
Consequently,  he  decreed  (about  17Q5)  t 
Janissaries  be  for  ever  done  away  w 
Imperial  will  and  command.  But  this 
at  all  suit  the  other  party  interested,  th 
saries,  who  were  almighty  in  the  empii 
the  real  masters  of  the  situation,  and  h 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  and  un 
pashas,  princes,  commanders,  and  even 
according  to  their  own  sweet  will  and  pk 
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issaries,  the  professional  sc^diers  of 
□ned  at  that  time  the  country^s  stand- 
and  numbered  some  two  hundred 
en,  all  trained,  disciplined,  equipped, 
nificent  esprit  de  corps^  renowned  and 
ighout  Europe  for  their  bravery  and 

in  attack,  hated  for  their  cruelty, 
ven  by  their  own  compatriots  for 
upulousness    and  lawlessness.     The 

of  this  powerful  body  of  men  were 

)ple  and   Belgrade.    The   latter  was 

of   the  Western  Janissaries,  who 

about   eighty    thousand,    and    were 

over  Servia,  Herzegovina,  Bosnia, 
estern  portions  of  Bulgaria,  Eastern 
md  Macedonia. 

)glu  saw  his  chance.  He  identified 
h  the  Janissar}'  movement,  and  from 

the  country  the  proscribed  soldiers 
A^iddin.  The  sultan  declared  Pasvan 
•wers  to  be  outlaws ;  Pasvan  responded 
his  own  name  enrolled  among  the 
He  collected  an  army  of  fifty 
len,  and,  backed  by  the  feeling  of 
ssed  a  demand  to  the  sultan  to  the 
lenceforth  the  pashalik  of  Widdin  be 
indent,  like  Morocco,  Fez,  Algiers, 
d  Tunis,  and  that  he,  Pasvan  Oglu, 
edged  as  Pasha  of  Widdin,  with  the 
—the  highest  in  the  empire — of  three 

Needless  to  say,  the  sovereign  de- 
tmptorily  and  contemptuously,  and 
lu,  in  the  year  1797,  announced  the 
ce  of  Widdin  from  Stamboul,  called 
ral  (king),  and  actually  had  the 
declare  war  upon  his  lawful  liege  and 
lie  latter  collected  an  army  of  a  hun- 
and  men  to  subdue  the  rebellious 
entrusted  its  command  to  the  Fana- 
el  Sutsos,  Hospodar  of  the  Danube 
es  (Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  pre- 
ania).  The  Sutsos  are  a  renowned 
;  family  of  Greek  nobles,  which  has 
lany  distinguished  men. 
iriots,  the  Christian  Greeks  of  Stam- 
thus  named  after  the  Turkish  word 
ning  lighthouse,  from  the  fact  that  at 
hey  had  been  the  Turkish  equivalent 
ity  Brethren  of  England.     Originally 

had  risen  in  the  empire  to  enormous 
influence,  the  latter  equalled  only  by 
Janissaries.  Indeed,  it  may  be  justly 
:  that  period,  and  until  Mahmoud  11. 
xl  that  all-powerful  Praetorian  Guard 
md  fire  in  the  streets  of  Stamboul 


(1826)  and,  simultaneously,  the  Hellenic  war  of 
liberation  proved  disastrous  to  the  influence  of 
the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte,  the  Sultanic 
crown  was  suffered  to  be  only  by  reason  of  the 
rivalry  and  the  jealousy  that  existed  between  the 
two  dominant  factors  of  the  empire — the  Janis- 
saries and  the  Fanariots — either  of  which  was 
strong  enough  to  kick  the  quaking  throne  of 
the  Ottoman  sultans  into  eternity,  but  was  de- 
barred and  prevented  therefrom  by  the  other. 
And  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  occasion 
in  modern  history  that  a  monarchy  has  been 
kept  alive  by  the  rivalry  of  opposing  factions. 
But  whereas  the  power  of  the  Janissaries  lay  in 
terror  and  physical  force,  that  of  the  Fanariots 
consisted  of  the  subtle  but  far  more  dangerous 
influence  of  cunning  courtiership,  intrigue,  and 
diplomacy. 

The  third  mighty  factor  in  Oriental  affairs — 
the  harem,  with  its  concomitants  of  eunuchs  and 
petticoat  pashas — had  not  acquired,  at  that  time 
of  blood  and  iron,  the  sly  but  tremendous  influ- 
ence which  it  exercises  in  these  latter  degenerate 
days  of  jabber  and  **  soft  soap." 

At  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  Fanariots  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  power. 
Certain  high  offices  were  always  filled  from 
among  their  ranks,  one  of  these  being  the  post 
of  Hospodar  (or  Vice- Regent)  of  the  Danube  prin- 
cipalities. Michael  Sutsos,  the  newly-appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Imperial  army,  held 
this  dignity.  His  troops  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  the  native  soldiers  of  his  domain.  He 
had  also  some  battalions  of  the  Stamboul  Janis- 
saries, who  had  remained  faithful  to  their  sove- 
reign, and  a  large  number  of  levies  among  the 
loyal  Turkish  populace.  Both  sides  had  in  their 
ranks  many  adventurous  vagabonds  and  out- 
casts— Austrians,  Italians,  Germans,  EngHsh- 
men — for  the  French  Revolution  had  fired  the 
world  ;  the  First  Consul  was  full  to  repletion  of 
military  projects  and  enterprise  ;  Europe  formed 
coalitions  against  the  impertinent  upstart  ; 
France,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  Portugal,  Turkey, 
Sweden,  England  were  all  busily  engaged  in 
warfare :  in  short,  this  whole  miserable  little 
globe  of  ours  wallowed  in  blood. 

Michael  Sutsos  and  his  great  army  marched 
slowly  Danube  upwards,  the  bulk  on  the  right, 
a  small  detachment  on  the  left  bank,  and  as  they 
proceeded  they  ate  the  country  bare,  behaving 
like  enemies  in  a  conquered  land,  and  leaving 
desolation  and  famine  in  their  wake. 

Pasvan  Oglu  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked  in 
Widdin.    He  had  a  fine  and  well-entrenched 
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position  some  fifteen  miles  below  his  capital, 
on  the  right  bank,  near  the  spot  where  the 
Danube  turns  westward,  whilst  on  the  opposite 
shore  Calafat  was  occupied  and  fortified.  The 
collision  took  place  in  March,  1801,  and  resulted 
in  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Imperial  army. 

By  a  lucky  chance,  the  present  author  has 
obtained  an  interesting  document,  which  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  had  lain  dormant  be- 
tween lavender  and  rosemarj^,  among  letters,  the. 
paper  of  which  has  darkened  to  a  deep  ydlow 
and  the  ink  faded  to  a  like  hue  with  age,  and 
with  many  other  sentimental  mementoes  of  the 
past,  in  an  oaken  box  belonging  to  some  good 
housewife  in  a  Grerman    city.   The  document 


— an  epistle  written  bv  a  young  German  of  the 
international  vagabond  type  to  his  mother — 
describes  fully  the  battle  of  Widdin  of  1801, 
in  which  he,  the  writer,  took  part  on  the 
Imperial  side. 

The  quaint  and  shrewd  observations  in  this 
letter  fill  much  of  what  was  hitherto  a  complete 
blank  in  the  records  of  histor\'  ;  and  for  most 
of  the  following  details  the  author  has  drawn 
upon  the  contents  of  the  said  epistle. 

In  the  early  morning  Pasvan  Oglu's  mounted 
outposts,  who  for  weeks  had  scoured  the  country, 
brought  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  long-ex- 
pected Imperial  army.  Pas\-an  rightly  conjectured 
that  his  best  chance  lay  in  attacking  the  enemy 
before  he  had  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
march  and  formed  for  battle  ;  consequently,  he 
left  his  camp  in  charge  of  a  small  detachment, 
and  sallied  forth   with  the   bulk   of  his  force, 


among  which  were  many  thousands  of  i 
horsemen,  the  peasantry  of  the  proyina 
The  first  encounter  took  place  near 
The  vanguard  of  the  Imperials,  attack 
in  front  and  in  the  left  flank,  was  '*  rol 
The  Janissaries,  true  to  their  traditi 
dained  to  wait  for  the  orthodox  **  prepai 
artillery,"  but  rushed  to  the  attack  at  f 
and  with  fixed  bayonets,  uttering  their  v 
.battle-cries:  "Bismillah!"  (In  the 
^^iH^  "Allah  Akbarl"  (God  is  grca 
shallah  I  "  (Please  Grod),  and  other  phn 
sacred  writings.  In  accordanoe  witl 
custom,  they  carried  their  cooking  va 
combat,  the  big  company-copper  being 
sacred  of  their  eoobieau— 
standard  of  our  modem  ttg 
to  defend  which  whole  m 
tactical  units  of  the  Janissar] 
hundred  men  each)  would  1 
their  lives  cheerfully.  Befop 
wild-cat  rush  the  raw  levie 
Imperial  army  were  as  banio 
to  the  swell  of  the  incoming 
crumbled  away.  The  vangi 
almost  annihilated,  and  d 
portion  of  the  main  body  wa 
battaUon  by  battalion,  as  tbqi 
in  marching  order,  whilst  the  J 
were  in  battle  formation,  yA 
them  a  tremendous  advantaj 
toward  the  centre  of  the  col 
assailants  encountered  the  be 
of  which  the  Hospcxlar  dispc 
Scamboul  Janissaries  and  the 
Guards — who  made  so  brave 
that  Pasvan  Oglu's  forces  received  a 
check,  which  almost  threatened  to  beoo 
The  rebels  were  thrust  back  as  fu*  as  tbi 
and  whilst  behind  their  trenches  they 
the  lines  and  formations,  the  Imperial  a 
leisure — the  first  during  the  day — to  de 
shape  itself  into  solid  battle  array. 

This  happened  about  noon.  So  fiu*,  i 
bat  had  been  between  infantr\^ :  the  caf 
done  little,  whilst  the  cannon  on  boch  s 
hardly  fired  a  shot,  for  the  rebels  had 
greater  part  of  their  ordnance  behmd 
camp,  and  the  Imperial  artillery,  fori 
central  portion  of  the  march-column,  hi 
had  the  chance  to  deploy  and  en 
action.  But  now,  as  the  slowly  approac 
perials  came  within  range,  both  parties 
a  hailstorm  of  bombs  and  shells,  and  n 
had  lasted  for  an  hour  or  so  the  two  Sm 
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forming  a  compact  mass,  a  solid  whole,  came  into 
awfiil  collision.  There  was  no  pretence  of  tactical 
science,  no  display  of  cunning  and  skill  ;  it  was 
simply  a  furious  rivalry  for  mastership.  The 
rebels  struggled  for  their  existence  ;  the  Impe- 
rials fought — or  imagined  that  they  did,  which 
is  much  the  same  thing — ^for  the  integrity  of  the 
empire.  For  many  hours  the  combat  swayed  to 
and  fro  from  one  part  of  the  vast  battlefield  to 
another  ;  now  forward,  now  backward  went  the 
lines  ;  now  to  the  left,  now  to  the  right  spread 
the  tumultuous  devilry  ;  now  this  side,  now 
the  other  had  the  best  of  it.  Finally,  towards 
dusk,  a  last  and  desperate  rush  of  Pasvan  Oglu's 
best  Ortas  spread  disorder  among  the  Sultanic 
ranks,  and  the  battle — ^which  had  lasted  from 
dawn  to  sunset  with  only  one  brief  interruption 
— ended  not  only  in  the  defeat  but  practically 
in  the  annihilation  of  Michael  Sutsos's  army. 

Meanwhile,  a  battle  of  its  own,  equally  furious 
and  sanguinary  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  had 
been  fought  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  near 
Calafat.  Here  the  positions  of  assailant  and 
defender  were  reversed  :  the  right  flank  column 
of  the  Imperial  army  had  the  offence,  and 
Pasvan  Oglu's  detachment  in  charge  of  Calafat 
had  enough  to  do  to  hold  the  place.  Again  and 
again  the  Roumanian  levies  charged,  but  the 
stolid  tenacity  of  the  rebels  was  not  to  be  denied. 

When  toward  the  close  of  the  day,  messengers 
in  swift  boats  brought  tidings  from  the  other 
bank,  the  Janissaries  sallied  forth,  and  here,  too, 
the  majority  of  the  Imperial  troops  perished,  the 
rest  dispersed.  Many  hundreds  were  drowned 
when  trying  to  cross  the  river  in  order  to 
gain  the  fancied  protection  of  the  larger  body 
on  the  other  side. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  battle,  and  even  these  I  cannot  aflBrni  to 
be  positively  accurate,  since  these  events  are 
treated  with  scant  attention  in  the  records  of 
history.  My  most  diligent  search  has  revealed 
the  deplorable  fact  that  five  volumes  out  of  ten — 
good,  standard  works — make  the  barest  mention 
of  Pasvan  Oglu  and  his  rebellion,  while  the  rest 
ignore  both  man  and  incident  completely.  What 
I  have  stated  above  is  gathered  from  that 
German  letter,  preserved  for  nearly  a  century  in 
sweet-smelling  dried  herbs,  and  from  tradition, 
such  as  I  ascertained  by  intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  Widdin  in  1H77,  when  it  was  fresh 
and  strong  among  them. 

The  Turkish  records  are  quite  silent.  *'The 
Turks  write  inflated  bombast  and  call  it  history," 
says  Moltke.     Civil  war  and  defeat  do  not  lend 


themselves  to  the  enunciation  of  chea] 
ment  and  pothouse  valour;  therefore,  co 
omnes.  Moreover,  the  words  "Yeni 
(•*new  troops,"  corrupted  by  European 
into  "  Janissaries  "  and  the  like)  were  c 
1826  by  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  with  : 
and  awful  anathema,  and  are  banished 
from  all  Turkish  books,  records,  and  pri 

For  campaigning  purposes,  the  Imper 
was  wiped  out.  On  either  side  no  qua 
been  asked  or  given.  Thirty  thousand  1 
and  20,000  rebels  are  said  to  have  be 
which  would  mean  a  loss  of  exactly  one 
the  fighting  forces — an  occurrence  almosi 
a  precedent  in  the  whole  history  of  wart 
granted  even  that  these  figures  are  s 
exaggerated,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  t 
was  of  the  most  sanguinary  descripti< 
whole  immense  train  of  the  Imperial  a 
almost  its  entire  artillery — over  a  hundi 
— fell  to  the  victors.  The  ordnance  Pas 
utilised  for  placing  Widdin — already  a  ft 
stronghold — into  a  thorough  state  of  de 

What  was  the  result  of  this  terr 
strife  ?  Simply  that  Selim  III.  was  lefi 
an  army,  and  that  Pasvan  Oglu  was  1 
the  situation.  This  he  proceeded  to 
strate  ad  oculos. 

Tainted   as    he  was   with    the    pre 
malady  of  his  time — love  of  bloodshed- 
bued  still  with  the  good  old  Turkish  ; 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  victors 
querors,    he   made    it    terribly  manifes 
country'  at   large  that  he  had  the  upp 
First  he  crossed  the  Danube  with  a  laq 
ing,  and    devastated  Wallachia    as  fai 
including,  Crayova  in  the  most  thorou 
and    ultra-Turkish   fashion.     Then  he 
to  his  own  side,  and  did  the  same  kind 
Bulgaria.       Downstream     his    troops 
with    death    and   ruin  in  their  train. 
Plevna,  Sistova,  and  many  other  towns  1 
quered  and  sacked,  and  finally  Pasvan 
besieged,  stormed,   and   destroyed    the 
fortress,  Xikopoli,    one   of  Turkey's  fii 
most  renowned  strongholds. 

The  whole  country'  was  literally 
everywhere  anarchy,  murder,  and  arsoi 
supreme,  and  Stamboul  was  totally 
At  last  Selim  III.  offered  peace  (end  • 
consenting  to  the  continuance  of  the  Ja 
granting  his  enemy  the  pashalik  of 
for  life,  with  the  coveted  three  horsd 
promising  complete  oblivion  of  all  1 
happened  and  unconditional  amnesty  tii 
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npated  in  the  revolt,  entreating,  as  sole 
laim,  that  Pasvan  Oglu  should  nominally 
ige  his  (the  sultan's)  suzerainty.  The 
liesced,  returned  quietly  to  Widdin,  dis- 
!s  troops,  laid  down  his  battered  arms 
md  henceforth  devoted  himself  exclu- 
:he  welfare  of  his  native  city,  to  which 
ittached  with    the    most    tender  and 

a  man— quite  incomprehensible  afFec- 
le  Janissaries  withdrew  to  Belgrade  and 
er  homes,  and  the  Widdin  citizens, 
all  along  been  in  complete  sympathy 

rebels,  acclaimed  Pasvan  Oglu,  with 
de,  pomp,  and  circumstance,  as  their 
i  governor. 

arties  to  the  contract  kept  their  bar- 
jurably :  Pasvan  Oglu  never  again  re- 
linst  or  quarrelled  with  Stamboul,  and 
1  times  quite  willing  to  acknowledge 

sovereignty  of  the  sultan,  although  he 
7d  enough  to  take  care  that  in  practice 
idependent  ;  while  Selim  III.  forgave 
'  and  everything.  The  destroyed 
Is  and  hamlets,  towns  and  villages, 
lilt,  and  the  fugitive  survivors  of  the 
irmy  returned  to  their  homes  and  their 
is.  Thus  ended  this  singular  revolu- 
:otal  cost  of  which  in  human  life  must 

close  upon  a  hundred  thousand  beings, 
J  material  loss  to  the  commonwealth  of 
I  is  simply  inestimable, 
years  Pasvan  Oglu  reigned  as  Pasha  of 
irisely  and  well,  respected  and  beloved 
bjects,  feared  by  his  enemies,  almost 
d  by  the  poor.  His  pashalik  extended 
Dgust  in  the  east  to  the  Timok  in  the 
from  the  Danube  in  the  north  to  the 
n  the  south.     He  kept  a  regal  court, 

a  sumptuous  hospitality,  and  lavished 
wealth  with  a  free  hand.  He  made 
x>rtant  concessions  to  the  oppressed 
^ho  in  return  served  and  obeyed  him 
'cr-failing  lo^'alty  ;  he  \x2cs>  persona  grata 
ews,  because  of  the  tremendous  increase 
ade  and  the  prosperity  of  Widdin, 
bout  by  his  wise  measures  ;  and  that  his 
lists  venerated  him  goes  without  saying. 
perfect  mania  for  building,  introducing 
stem  innovations  ;  and,  unlike  British 
"s  of  these  latter  days,  he  did  not 
>  shift  the  responsibility  on  the  shoul- 
oor  deluded  dupes,  but  paid  for  his 
ut  of  his  own  pocket   in  solid   coin. 

the  most  orthodox  of  Turks  and  a 
[oslenii  he  was  quick  to  see  and  ready 


to  adopt  the  advantages  of  European  culture  and 
civilisation.  He  never  lost  sight  of  what  is  due 
to  one's  native  land,  and  made  Widdin  so  for- 
midable a  fortress  that  in  the  great  wars  of  the 
century  (1828,  1853,  1^77)  the  city  was  one  of 
the  mainstays  of  the  empire,  and  proved  to  be 
impregnable. 

Although  in  reality  the  last  of  the  grand 
pashas  in  the  old  style,  with  their  semi-autonomy 
and  their  courts  of  barbaric  splendour,  with  their 
affection  for  the  time-honoured  turban  and 
their  hatred  of  the  new-fangled  fez  (which  two 
headgears  were  at  that  time  the  symbols  of 
conservatism  and  progress  in  Turkey),  he  was 
also  the  first  of  the  succession  of  the  wise  modern 
pashas  who  have  governed  that  city  so  well, 
until,  in  1878,  the  Turkish  reign  in  Widdin  came 
to  a  close. 

With  his  rigid  affection  for  the  old  and  his 
lavish  introduction  of  the  new,  his  love  and 
aptitude  for  war,  and  his  splendid  regime  in 
peace  ;  his  reign  of  terror  and  devastation 
when  a  foe,  and  his  heart  that  would  melt, 
his  eyes  that  would  swim,  his  pockets  that 
would  open,  at  the  appeal  of  the  most  pitiful 
beggar,  of  the  most  despised  and  abject  Christian 
**  dog  " — he  was  made  up  of  contrasts.  The  man 
was  a  living  paradox,  but  that  made  him  what 
he  was  :  a  factor  that  helped  to  shape  the  history' 
of  his  country.  The  influence  for  good  of  a  single 
man — of  a  single  deed  of  such  a  one — will  some- 
times spread  over  empires  and  last  through 
decades  ;  and  I,  in  Widdin,  seventy  years  after 
his  death,  felt  the  influence,  in  every  hour  that 
I  spent  within  the  city  gates,  of  Pasvan  Oglu, 
the  last  of  the  great  Janissary  leaders. 

Pasvan  died  in  1807,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power  and  popularity,  worshipped  throughout 
a  province.  He  was  buried  within  the  city  walls, 
in  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  a  peaceful  little 
graveyard  attached  to  his  favourite  mosque. 
There  I  saw  his  tombstone  in  1877 — a  simple 
column  crowned  by  a  turban — and  thither  pious 
Moslems  used  to  make  leisurely  pilgrimages  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  But  the  old  order  of 
things  changed,  and  the  Bulgarian  Government 
made  away  with  that  humble  memento  of  a 
great  man  and  a  stormy  period. 

By  his  revolt,  Pasvan  Oglu  had  saved  the 
lime-honoured  institution  of  the  Janissaries  ;  but 
only  for  a  while.  It  found  its  end  in  1826  in 
the  streets  of  the  capital  at  the  hands  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud  II.,  amid  incredible  horrors,  the  like 
of  which  modem  history'  has,  happily,  not  often 
to  record. 
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HFl^ER  the  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Leipzig,  on  the  i6th  and  i8th  of 
October,  1813,  and  the  consequent 
advance  of  the  allied  armies  towards 
the  Rhine,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  found  him- 
self compelled  to  withdraw  a  considerable 
number  of  his  troops  from  Holland  and  the 
Low  Countries.  Seizing  this  opportunity,  the 
Dutch  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  free 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  France ;  and  on 
the  15th  of  November  the  inhabitants  of  Am- 
sterdam rose  en  masse ^  with  the  cry  of  '*  Orange 
Boven !  **  hoisted  the  Orange  flag,  and  pro- 
claimed the  Stadtholder.  The  example  of  the 
Dutch  capital  was  quickly  followed  by  other 
towns,  and  in  a  few  days  the  long-oppressed 
Hollanders  were  in  open  revolt. 

On  receivhig  intelligence  of  this  rising,  the 
British  Government  decided  to  afford  material 
assistance  to  the  Dutch,  both  in  asserting  their 
independence  and  in  driving  the  remainder  of 
the  French  troops  from  their  country  ;  so  an 
expedition  was  organised,  and  several  regiments 
received  orders  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  immediate  embarkation. 

This  expedition,  which  consisted  of  some 
8,000  men,  including  three  battalions  of  the 
Foot  Guards,  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  General  Sir  Thomas  Graham  (afterwards 
I^)rd  Lynedoch),  who  had  just  recovered  from 
an  illness,  on  account  of  which  he  had  been 
invalided  home  from  the  Peninsula. 

The  Guards'  Brigade  sailed  from  Greenwich 
on  the  24th  of  November,  and,  disembarking  at 
Scheveling  early  in  December,  marched  to  The 
Hague.  Having  seen  the  Prince  of  Orange 
tirmly  re-established  on  his  throne,  the  Guards 
proceeded  to  Willemstad,  and  (»n  the  Qth  of 
January,  18 14,  they  reached  Steenbergen  — 
which  lies  a  few  miles  north  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom — where  Sir  Thomas  Graham  was  enabled 


to  effect  a  junction  with  the  allied  troo] 
toned  on  his  left  at  Oudenbosch  and  Bre( 

The  weather  at  this  time  was  very  ind 
and  the  British  soldiers  suffered  severd 
the  bitter  cold. 

Early  in  January,  1814,  the  Frew 
assembled  all  their  available  forces  at  Ai 
and,  after  various  movementa,  Sir  1 
Graham,  in  concert  with  the  Prussian  | 
Billow,  made  an  attack,  on  the  2nd  of  Fe 
on  Merxem,  with  the  object  of  moving 
Antwerp.  The.  village  of  Braachst2 
quickly  captured,  and  next  day  batteric 
erected  and  fire  opened  ;  but,  unforti 
the  mortars  and  ammunition,  which  ha 
brought  from  Willemstad,  proved  so  d 
that  after  three  days  the  troops  retui 
their  cantonments.  The  investment  of  A 
was,  however,  continued. 

While    investing  Antwerp,   General  ( 
conceived  a  scheme  for  carrying,  by  a  < 
maiii^  the  important  fortress-town  of  Ber; 
Zt)om,   which    was    held    by    a    strong 
garrison. 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  a  fortified  town  of  oU 
Brabant,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
Scheldt,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  litt 
Zoom,  which,  after  supplying  the  defenc< 
water,  discharges  itself  into  the  Scheldt. 
some  five  leagues  north  of  Antwerp,  and 
south-west  of  Breda.  The  old  channel 
Zoom,  into  which  the  tide  flows  towar 
centre  of  the  town,  forms  the  harbour, 
nearly  dry  at  low  water.  There  wcr 
principal  entrances  into  the  town — th 
land,  through  the  Steenbergen  Gate 
north  face  of  the  fortifications,  the  A 
Gate  in  the  south  face,  and  the  New  C 
the  east  face ;  and  one  by  a  canal — whk 
municated  with  the  river  Scheldt,  and,  i 
formed   a    part   of   the    harbour — thnoui 
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G^.^,  ...  Uie  wot  faicc.  The  fort- 
;aiTiscmed  by  5,000  or  6,000  French 
dcr  commaiiU  of  General  Bixonct, 
t  officer. 

uys  Graham  and  Ins  colkagues  calcu* 

the  stfs-fre  frosl  would  prevent  the 

i  Ix'iiig  used  to   raise  or  lower  the 

that  the  io:  in  the  ditches  of  the 

[>u]d   tiniy   be    partially  broken  ;    w 

detcrmtncHl  to  carry  into  execution 

Illicit  viiis  certainly  a  during  one,  and 

Icrcd. 

i    comtn^tnd 

Jy    received 

tins,   —    in- 


Uf  tali  on    i»t 

s.  which  had 

t»ni  the  north 

Vp  and    w;is 

I   RusendaJ , 

nd  Battel  ion 

irth     British 

stationed    at 

decided    mh 
Sir  Thorn.' 
be  at  making 
try  arrange- 
on  the  8tl 
4,000  troop> 
Lchtd    from 
y      investing 
smd  marched 
►  the   neigh- 
of    Rergcn- 
Tim   lofce 
>ff  into  four 
5>f  attack/*  :t^ 

tmitm^  —  De- 
ls   of    the 
rigadc(i,ooor, 

KJurOx 
prntrmn,  —  33rd 


3rd  0*lum$t. — 2nd  Battitlitm  21st  Fusiliers 
lioo)»  37th  (150),  and  2nd  Battalion  cjist  Foot 
I400K  under  Brevet  Lieutcnant-Cuhinel  Heniy, 
ii!»t  Fusihcr*, 

4M  Column. — Flank  Companies  of  the  2 1st 
and  37ih  (200^  4th  Battalion  Royal  Scots  (boo), 
and  2nd  Battalion  44th  Foot  {^ooK  under 
Brigadier-General  Gore  and  Lieutenanl-Colcinel 
the  Honourable  G.  Carleton.  acLDtiujanjLi!  hv 
Major-General  Skerrett 

Major-General  George  C\R»kc  w.u  xn 
command' 

The  1st  column,  led  by 
Cooke,  formed  the  left  of 
the  line,  and  w^is  destmed 
to  attack  the  works  between 


'WE    GOT    INTO 


5th    (^5oK  and 
lion     6Qih 
I50K     under 
I^Cotoiiel  Morice^  69th  Foot. 

B4iMMn  ^k  fi^  ^  ThJs  UUalbn  wa« 
.  ut4  di^Mdad  In  tS}6  Dr  iSi7«  The  f^cjth 
I  M  Om  wai  BMialioo  Une  Webb  Rcgiimmt. 


I  AltOURlNG    TIIMOIIGM     IHIS 

suopcii  **  {p,  438]. 


HOtlflU^I 


— r*  2mi  Buttalkm  2ti1  R(yat  North  Urithh  Fmt4>en 
(fiAw  Roy&l  St>ot»  Fci4ii1i«ri>^  nu9(«d  in  Ayrshire  m  f8o^« 
and  dUtwnded  In  iBi^^Thf  mi  BsHmiton  rjtff  FmiK 
nuied  In  i^  mid  dlwbtnded  It)  t8t6.  Tho  qivi  {f«li«d 
»A  tbe  9Slh)  It  now  itfled  the  '*  lit  B^AV^XVmi  VAiiMWfc 
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the  Waterport  and  Antwerp  Gates.  The  2nd 
column  was  to  attack  the  right  of  the  New 
Gate ;  while  the  3rd  column  made  a  feint  on 
the  Steenbergen  Gate,  to  call  off  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  from  the  more  serious  attacks, 
and  to  be  disposable  according  to  circumstances. 
The  4th ^-or  right — column,  accompanied  by  the 
gallant  Skerrett — the  former  temporary  Brigadier 
of  the  Guards  in  the  Peninsula — ^was  to  force 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  was  fordable 
at  low  water. 

A  detachment  of  the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners 
— ^about  forty  men  in  all — provided  with  axes, 
saws,  crowbars,  and  a  few  scaluig-ladders,  was 
distributed  between  the  four  columns. 

As  soon  as  the  ist  (Guards)  and  4th  columns 
gained  an  entrance  to  the  fortress,  they  were  to 
push  along  the  ramparts,  and,  having  effected  a 
junction,  proceed  to  clear  them  of  the  enemy 
and  assist  the  other  attacks. 

Such  was  the  general  plan  of  attack  :  we  shall 
now  see  how  it  was  carried  out. 

The  hour  for  the  assault  was  fixed  for  10.30  on 
the  night  of  the  8th  of  March,  and  at  that  hour 
the  four  columns  advanced. 

We  will  first  follow  the  movements  of  the  4th 
column,  of  which  the  following  graphic  account 
is  given  by  a  subaltern  officer  of  the  21st  Fusi- 
liers, who,  having  missed  his  own  regiment, 
attached  himself  to  the  Royal  Scots,  and  thereby 
came  in  for  the  very  hottest  of  the  fighting  : — 

"  We  had  all  become  thoroughly  sick  of  the 
monotony  of  our  duties  at  Tholen,"  writes  this 
young  officer  in  the  United  Sennce  Journal 
for  1830,  "when  we  received  orders  to  march 
the  next  day  (the  8th  March,  18 14).  As  the 
attack  on  Bergen-op-Zoom  which  took  place 
that  evening  was,  of  course,  kept  a  profound 
secret,  the  common  opinion  was  that  we 
were   destined   for  Antwerp,   where    the   other 

Louise's  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders."  The  2nd 
Battalion  ^yth  Foot  (now  "  ist  BattaHon  Hampshire  Regi- 
ment"), raised  in  i8ii  and  disbanded  in  1815-16. —  TAg 
4th  Battalion  ist  Foot,  or  "  Royal  Scots,*'  embodied  at 
Hamilton,  North  Britain,  on  Christmas  Day,  1804,  and 
disbanded  at  Dover  on  the  24th  of  March,  18 16.  This 
ancient  regiment,  which  traces  its  origin  to  the  Scots 
Guards  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  France  in  882,  was 
in  1684  styled  the  "  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot."  and  some 
years  later  was  numbered  the  1st  of  the  British  Line.  In 
1812  it  was  styled  the  1st  or  *'  Royal  Scots,"  and  in  1821 
the  "  Royal  Regiment  "  The  designation  "  Royal  Scots  " 
was  restored  to  the  regiment  in  1871,  and  it  is  now 
known  as  the  "Royal  Scots  (Lothian  Regiment)." — The 
2nd  Battalion  44/A  Foot,  raised  in  Ireland  in  1803-4.  and 
disbanded  at  Dover  early  in  181 6.  The  44th  is  now 
known  as  the  "  ist  Battalioo  the  E^iex  Regiment." 


division  of  the  army  had  already  had 
fighting. 

"  It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  arrived 
village  of  Halsteren,  which  b  only  three 
miles  from  Bergen-op-Zoom,  where  wc  t 
our  quarters  for  the  night.  On  the  disti 
of  billets  to  the  officers,  I  received  one 
farmhouse  about  a  mile  in  the  country,  ^ 
was  presently  joined  by  four  or  five  ofi 
the  4th  Battalion  Royal  Scots,  who  told 
they  believed  an  attempt  to  surprise  Ba 
Zoom  would  be  made  that  night. 

'*  Learning  trom  my  new  acquaintaiM 
the  grenadier  company  of  their  battalioi 
was  commanded  by  an  old  friend  of  min 
tenant  Allan  Robertson)  whom  I  had  : 
for  some  years,  was  only  about  a  mile  fiir 
I  thought  I  should  have  time  to  see  1 
join  my  regiment  before  they  marched 
they  be  sent  to  the  attack.  However,  tl 
of  the  Royal  Scots  whom  I  accompan 
their  way  from  their  ignorance  of  the  r 
we  in  consequence  made  a  long  circuit 
which  I  heard  from  an  aide-de-camp,  wh 
us,  that  the  21st  were  on  their  march  1 
the  place  in  another  quarter  from  us. 

**  In  these  circumstances  I  ,was  exc 
puzzled  what  course  to  take  :  if  I  went  i 
of  my  regiment,  I  had  every  chance  of 
them  in  the  night,  being  quite  ignorar 
roads.  Knowing  that  the  Royal  Scots  ^ 
likely  to  head  one  of  the  assaulting  > 
from  the  number  of  the  regiment,  I  tc 
I  thought  to  be  the  surest  plan,  by  a 
myself  to  the  grenadier  company  of  tl 
Scots  under  my  gallant  friend. 

"After  mustering  the  men,  we  marcht 
general  rendezvous  of  the  regiments  fon 
4th  column  :  the  Royal  Scots  led  the  coli 
lowed  by  the  other  regiments  according 
number.  As  everything  depended  on  01 
the  enemy  by  surprise,  the  strictest  ord< 
given  to  observe  a  prqfound  silence  on  th 

"  When  we  had  proceeded  some  way 
in  with  a  picket,  commanded  by  Captain 
of  the  2 1st  Fusiliers,  who  was  mustering 
to  proceed  to  the  attack.  Thinking  ( 
regiment  must  pass  his  post  on  their  wa 
false  attack,  he  told  me  to  remain  with  h 
they  came  up.  I,  in  consequence,  wait 
time,  but,  hearing  nothing  of  the  regin 
losing  patience,  I  gave  him  the  slip  in  tl 
and  ran  on  until  I  regained  my  place  1 
grenadier  company  of  the  Royal  Scots.** 

On  nearing  the  point  of  attack,  thft 
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le  Tholen-dike,  and  entered  the  bed  of 
I,  through  which  our  troops  had  to 
tir  way  before  reaching  the  wet  ditch. 
Tible  work  pushing  through  the  thick 
of  the  river  :  the  men  sank  nearly  to 
ts,  and  as  they  advanced,  fell  into  some 
—the  various  companies  getting  mixed 
y  poor  fellows  were  trodden  down  and 
I  in  the  mud,  but  the  more  fortunate 
n,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
icceeded  in  passing  through  this  verit- 
)ugh  of  Despond,"   and   entered  the 

the  French  garrison  had  not  taken 
t  now  some  thoughtless  men  raised  a 
jbably  to  encourage  their  comrades, 
kerrett,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
''as  furious  with  rage,  and  passed  word 
rar  for  strict  silence  to  be  observed, 
itely,  the  mischief  was  done  :  that  one 
I  alarmed  the  garrison,  who  at  once 
e  sluices  and  sent  a  torrent  of  water 
n  their  assailants,  while  almost  at  the 
nent  a  brilliant  firework  was  displayed 
ramparts,  showing  up  every  object  as 
it  were  daylight. 

of  this.  General  Skerrett,  with  a  good 
"  his  men,  cleared  the  bed  of  the  river, 
1  the  ditch. 

•oint  at  which  we  entered,"  continues 
tr  officer,  **  was  a  bastion  to  the  right  of 
ur,  from  one  of  the  angles  of  which 
high  palisades  was  carried  through  the 
)  enable  us  to  pass  the  water,  some 
ders  had  been  sunk  to  support  us  in 
r  along  the  palisades,  over  which 
>  climb  with  each  other's  assistance. 
Brere  the  obstacles  we  met  with,  that 
le  attention  of  the  enemy  fortunately 
-  most  judiciously)  been  distracted 
se  attack  under  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  it 
|uite  impossible  for  us  to  have  effected 
«  at  this  point. 

we  were  proceeding  forward  in  this 
!olonel  Muller  of  the  Royal  Scots  was 
f  along  the  tops  of  the  palisades,  calling 
ho  had  got  the  start  of  him  to  endea- 
>en  the  Waterport  Gate  and  let  down 
ridge  to  our  right ;  but  no  one,  in  the 
le  moment,  seemed  to  hear  him.  On 
ar  enough,  I  told  him  I  should  effect 
I  possible. 

et  with  but  trifling  resistance  on  gain- 
npart :  the  enemy  being  panic  struck, 

streets  and  houses  in  the  town,  from 


which  they  kept  up  a  pretty  smart  fire  upon  us 
for  some  time.  I  got  about  twenty  soldiers  of 
different  regiments  to  follow  me  to  the  Water- 
port  Gate,  which  we  found  closed.  It  was  con- 
structed of  thin  paling,  with  an  iron  bar  across  it 
about  three  inches  in  breadth.  Being  without 
tools  of  any  kind,  we  made  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  open  the  gate  :  at  last,  retiring  a 
few  paces,  we  made  a  rush  at  it  in  a  body,  when 
the  iron  bar  snapped  in  the  middle  like  a  bit 
of  glass.  Some  of  my  people  got  killed  and 
wounded  during  this  part  of  the  work,  but 
when  we  got  to  the  drawbridge  we  were  a  little 
more  sheltered  from  the  firing. 

"  The  bridge  was  up,  and  secured  by  a  lock  in 
the  right-hand  post  of  the  two  which  supported 
it.  I  was  simple  enough  to  attempt  to  pick  the 
lock  with  a  bayonet,  but  after  breaking  two  or 
three,  we  at  last  had  an  axe  brought  us  from 
the  bastion,  where  our  troops  were  entering. 
With  this  axe  we  soon  succeeded  in  cutting  the 
lock  out  of  the  post,  and,  taking  hold  of  the 
chain,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  pull  down  the 
drawbridge  with  my  own  hands. 

"  While  I  was  engaged  in  this  business  Colonel 
Muller  was  forming  the  Royal  Scots  on  the 
rampart  where  we  entered  ;  but  a  party  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  different  regiments, 
under  General  Skerrett — who  must  have  entered 
to  the  left  of  the  harbour — was  clearing  the 
ramparts  towards  the  Steenbergen  Gate,  where 
the  false  attack  had  been  made  by  the  3rd  column 
under  Lieut.-Col.  Henry;  while  another  party, 
under  Colonel  Carleton  of  the  44th  Regiment, 
was  proceeding  in  the  opposite  direction  along 
the  ramparts  to  the  right,  without  meeting  with 
much  resistance. 

"  Hearing  the  firing  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  town  from  General  Skerrett's  party,  and 
supposing  that  they  had  marched  through  the 
town,  I  ran  on  through  the  streets  to  overtake 
them,  accompanied  by  only  one  or  two  men  ;  for 
the  rest  had  left  me  and  returned  to  the  bastion 
after  we  had  opened  the  gate.  In  proceeding 
along  the  canal  or  harbour  which  divided  this 
part  of  the  town  I  came  to  a  loopholed  wall, 
which  was  continued  from  the  houses  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  I  observed  a  party  of  soldiers 
within  a  gate  in  this  wall,  and  was  going  up  to 
them,  taking  them  for  our  own  people,  when  I 
was  challenged  in  French,  and  had  two  or  three 
shots  fired  at  me.  Seeing  no  other  way  of  cross- 
ing the  harbour  but  by  a  little  bridge  which  was 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  wall,  I  returned  to  the 
Waterport  Gate,  which  I  found  Colonel  MuUer 
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had  taken  possession  of  with  two  or  three  com- 
panies of  his  regiment.  I  went  up  to  him,  and 
told  him  that  I  had  opened  the  gate  according 
to  his  desire,  and  also  informed  him  of  the  inter- 
ruption I  had  met  with  in  the  town,  and  he  sent 
one  of  his  companies  up  with  me  to  the  wall 
already  mentioned,  ordering  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  company  to  drive  the  enemy  away, 
and  hold  the  wall  and  gate  until  further  orders. 
"  On  coming  to  the  gate  we  met  with  a  sharp 
resistance,  but,  after  firing  a  few  rounds  and 
preparing  to  charge,  the  Frenchmen  gave  way, 
leaving  us  in  possession  of  the  gate  and  bridge. 


Leaving  the  company  here,  and  crossing  the 
little  bridge,  I  again  set  forward  alone  to  over- 
take General  Skerrett's  party,  guided  by  the 
firing  on  the  ramparts.  Avoiding  any  little 
parties  of  the  enemy,  I  had  reached  the  inside 
of  the  ramparts  where  the  firing  was,  without  its 
occurring  to  me  that  I  might  get  into  the  wrong 
box  and  be  taken  prisoner.  Fortunately,  I  ob- 
served a  woman  looking  over  a  shop  door  on 
one  side  of  the  street.  I  asked  her  where  the 
British  soldiers  were,  and  she  told  me  without 
hesitation,  pointing  at  the  same  time  in  the 
direction.  I  shook  hands  with  her,  and  bade  her 
*good  night,'  not  entertaining  the  smallest  sus- 
picion of  her  deceiving  me  ;  and,  following  her 
directions,  I  clambered  up  the  inside  of  the 
rampart  and  joined  General  Skerrett's  party. 

"  The  moon  had  now  risen,  and  though  the 
sky  was  cloudy  we  could  see  pretty  well  what 


was  doing.  Here  I  found  my  friend  Robertson, 
with  the  grenadier  company  of  the  Royal  Scots, 
and  I  learned  from  him  that  the  party— which 
was  now  commanded  by  Captain  Guthrie,  of  the 
33rd  Regiment — had  been  compelled  by  numbers 
to  retire  from  the  bastion,  which  the  enemy 
now  occupied  ;  and  that  Guthrie  intended  to 
endeavour  to  hold  the  one  he  was  now  in  posses- 
sion of,  until  he  could  procure  a  reinforcement 
Robertson  also  told  me  that  General  Skerrett 
had  been  dangerously  wounded,  and  taken  pri- 
soner, which  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  our  party, 
as  Captain  Guthrie  was  ignorant  of  the  genenTs 

intentions. 

*'In  the  men- 
time  the  enngr 
kept  up  a  ikap 
fire  on  us,  wludb 
we  returned  as 
fast  as  our  men 
could  load  their 
firelocks.  Se- 
veral of  the 
enenjy  who  had 
fallen,  as  well  as 
of  our  own  men, 
were  lying  on 
the  ramparts. 
We  presenth* 
discovered  a 
large  pile  of  logs 
of  wood  on  the 
ramparts,  and 
these  we  quickly 
disposed  acrotf 
the  gorge  of  tk 
bastion,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  parapet  oiff 
which  our  people  could  fire,  leaving,  howeveii 
about  half  the  distance  open  towards  the  parapet 
of  the  rampart.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bastion  were  two  24-pounders,  raised  on  high 
platforms,  and  these  guns  we  turned  on  the 
enemy,  firing  along  the  ramparts  over  the  heads 
of  our  own  party.  But,  however  valuable  this 
resource  might  be  to  us,  we  were  still  far  from 
being  on  equal  terms  with  the  French,  who, 
besides  greatly  exceeding  us  in  numbers,  had 
brought  up  two  or  three  field-pieces,  which 
annoyed  us  much  during  the  night.  There  was 
also  a  windmill  on  the  bastion  the  Frenchmen 
occupied,  from  the  top  of  which  their  musketry 
did  great  execution  among  us. 

**  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  enemy  made 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  drive  us  from  oVS 
position  ;  but  on  these  occasions— of  which  ^ 
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p  made  ^iwart;  by  the  shf)\its   they 
hcfiUHMre  each  other— as  soon  as  they 
api  on  the  rampart,  wc  gave 

updii*  ipe  from  our  J4-pouudcrs, 

B  party  ready  to  charge  them  back,     I 
ftur  soidicrs  were  always  dbposed  lo 
t  enemy  half-way,  ;»nd  ihe  latter  were 
Betl   aware  c»f  tiur  humour,  that  they 
Ptturaed  tail  before  wc  could 
IB  forty  or  fifty  pates  of  them, 
finn^i         '         up  almost  cou- 
>n  boi  atil  about  two 

It  the  nionung,  when  it  would 
,  oease  for  more  than  half- 
jether.  During  one  of 
k*al&  of  stillness,  being  ex- 
It  h  our  exertiunb  and  the 
felt  in  our  drenched  cioihe>, 

feUy  down  along  the  para- 
r,  m  hopes  of  borrowing 
It  from  each  other,  and 
^11  into  a  troubled^  dozing 
B  I  suddeoly  felt  the  ground 
(ocT  me,  and   heard  at    the 

ta    crash   as  if  the  whole 
been   overwlielmed  by  an 
;  a  bright  glare  of   light 
I    mv  eye^  at    the  i^ame  in- 
ist  blinded  me. 
Ill  the  enemy  had  blown 
^niall  magazine  on  the  ram- 
which  we  depended  for  the 
f  the  two  24-ptmnders  which 
n  of  such  material   use  to  us 
;be   night.     This   broke   our 
most  effectually,  and  we  had 
for  it  but    la  roiiintain 
1  the  bei.t  way  we  could, 
J    reircived    a    reinforcement 
ic  of  the  other  parties. 
kcdtatdy  after  this  disaster  the  .,  yy^ 

i^cndous  jihout, 
J  led  to  come  to 
Iters  with  us,  in    hopes  of  our  being 
heartened;   but    our  charging  party, 
fiad  always  in  readincM,  made  them 
aA  usual.     In    the  course  of  the 
hatl    sent    several    sniaU    parties  of 
"njprcseni  the  slate  of  our  deuchmcat 
procure  aseistance  ;  but  none 
J,  having,   we   ?.uppoK'd.  been 
by  the  enemy.     Discouraged  though 
jhU  circum.Ht*mcc»   we   still    con- 
our  ground   until  the  break  ol^ 


WhUe  the  events  described  in  the  above 
narrative  wtitt  taking  place,  the  main  portion 
of  the  4th  column  had  also  met  with  disaster  : 
after  all  their  toil  and  gallantry,  the  Royal  Scots 
and  tlieir  comrades  of  the  53rd— which  regiment 
had  been  sent  to  reinforce  Cohmel  MuUer  during 
the  night — saw  the  prize  which  they  had  gained 
at  such  frightful  cost  snatched  frora  their  grai^p. 


^.m.^  h 


V 


•■'^ 


M^' 


^' 


)0\  ME    LOCK     oeT    OP    THft 

*^r"  \p'  439)' 

We  have  already  seen  how  Colonel  MwUer, 
with  the  battalion  companies  of  the  Koyal 
Scots,  took  possession  of  the  rampart*  round  the 
Waierport  Gate.  Before  veT\'  long  the  battalion 
found  itself  exposed  to  a  murderous  grape  and 
musketr)'  fire  from  a  couple  of  howitzers,  and  a 
small  detachment  of  Frendi  mar!  d  in 

the  vicinity  of  the  arsenal.     L  r  at 

once  detached  two  companies  to  keep  the  enemy 
in  check,  and  these  detached  companies — whidi 
were  rdicved  cverv*  two  hours — were  activdy 
engaged  in  lhi»  arduous  service  from  it  ^jxu 
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until  daybreak,  when  the  enemy  made  a  furious 
attack  in  strong  columns  which  bore  down  all 
before  them. 

'  The  detached  companies  were  now  quickly 
driven  in  b^T  overwhelming  numbers,  while  the 
battalion,  being  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  from 
the  guns  of  the  arsenal,  was  forced  to  retire  b}- 
the  Waterport  Gate,  only  to  receive  the  fire  of 
a  detached  battery.  Finding  himself  thus  placed 
between  two- fires,  with  a  high  palisade  on  one 
hand  and  the  Zoom  filled  with  tide  on  the  other, 
Colonel  Muller  preferred  to  surrender  rather 
than  throw  away  the  lives  of  his  soldiers.  The 
colours  of  the  battalion  were  first  sunk  in  the 
river  Zoom  by  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Gal- 
braith  ;  the  battalion  then  surrendered,  on  con- 
dition that  the  officers  and  men  should  not  serve 
against  the  French  until  exchanged,  and  on  the 
following  day  it  marched  out  of  Bergen-op-Zoom 
**  with  all  the  honours  of  war." 

In  this  disastrous  affair  the  4th  Battalion 
Royal  Scots  lost  4  officers  and  37  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men  killed  ;  4  officers  and 
71  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  wounded. 

The  33rd  also  suffered  severe  losses. 


tain 


•  •  •  *  w 

We  left  the  small  party,  under  Captam 
Guthrie  of  the  33rd,  holding  the  position  they 
had  so  gallantly  won,  and  hoping  against  hope 
that,  sooner  or  later,  they  would  be  relieved  from 
the  terrible  predicament  hi  which  they  found 
themselves  ;  but  the  first  dawn  of  day  plainly 
showed  the  devoted  men  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  their  situation.  By  this  time  the  firing  had 
entirely  ceased  in  other  parts  of  Bergen -op-Zoom, 
and  so,  in  absence  of  all  communication,  Guthrie 
and  his  comrades  could  only  believe  that  the 
British  troops  had  been  driven  from  the  place, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  for  them  but  to  sur- 
render, or  die  where  they  stood. '  The  former 
alternative,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
entered  their  minds.  . 

The  French  now  brought  an  overwhelmmg 
force  against  them,  but  they  still  hoped  from 
the  narrowness  of  the  rampart,  to  be  able  to 
hold  their  own.  In  this  they  were  deceived. 
T^e  ba^^ion  was  extensive,  but  only  that  portion 
The  ^^^*^"  ^^,  furnished  with  a  para- 

pet    At  Ji^^  J^-^  ^^  ,he  now 

^he  FreuA  ^^  .^  ^^^  ^  ascend- 
skirting  the  "fTV_-  uc^xwtL  i«  vjiuthrie, 
ing  the  fact  «  vaeWBw 


suddenly  opened  a  murderous  fire  01 
flank  and  rear.  From  this  fire  Guth 
were  entirely  unprotected,  while  th 
were  sheltered  by  the  top  of  the  rampa 

**  The  slaughter  was  now  dreadful," 

Lieutenant  ,  **  and  our  poor  fell 

had  done  all  that  soldiers  could  do  in  < 
situation,  fell  thick  and  fast.  Just  at 
my  friend  Robertson,  under  whose  a 
had  put  myself  at  the  beginning  of  t 
fell.  I  had  just  time  to  run  up  to 
found  him  stunned  from  a  wound  in 
when  our  gallant  commander,  seeing  tt 
of  continuing  the  unequal  contest, 
order  to  retreat. 

"  We  had  retired  in  good  order  al 
hundred  yards  when  poor  Guthrie 
wound  in  the  head,  which  I  have  sino 
formed  deprived  him  of  his  sight.     Tl 
when  they  saw  us   retreating,  hung 
rear,  keeping  up  a  sharp  fire  all  the 
they  still  seemed  to  have  some   resp 
from  the  trouble  we  had  already  gi 
We  had  indulged  the  hope  that,  by  < 
our  course  along  the  ramparts,  we 
able  to  effect  our  retreat  by  the  Watei 
not  being  aware  that  we  should  be  i 
by  the   mouth   of  the   harbour,  and 
already  at  the  very  margin  before  we 
our  mistake   and     found    ourselves   < 
hemmed  in  by  the  French  ;  so  there  w; 
native  left  to  us  but  to  surrender  a? 
of  war,  or  to   attempt  to  escape  acro: 
bt)ur  by  means  of  the  floating  pieces  < 
which  the  water  was  covered. 

"  Not  t)ne  of  us  seemed  to  entertair 
of  surrender,  and  in  the  despair  wh.ich 
taken  possession  of  every  heart  we  t 
selves  into  the  water,  or  leaped  for  t 
pieces  of  ice  which  were  floating  aboui 

*'  The  scene  that  ensued  was  shockii 
description  !     The  canal,  or  harbour, 
on   both   sides  by  high  brick  walls,  a 
middle  of  the  channel  lay  a  small  Du: 
which  was  secured  by  a  rope  to  the  (»p 
of  the  harbour.     Our   only    hope   of 
our  lives,  or  effecting  our  escape,   dej 
our  being  able  to  gain  this  little  vessel 
manv  had,  bv  leaping  first   on   one  pii 
and   then  on   another,  >ucceeded    in  j 
board  the  vessel,  which    they    hauled, 
of  the  rope,  to  the  opp^»^ite   side  of 
and  thus  freed  our  obstruction  :  but,  iir 
afterwards  being  intercepted  by  the  ^ 
redoubt^    they    were    compelled    to 
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:ne  rcsi,  I  had  scrambled  down  the  face 
anal  to  a  beam,  running  horizontally 
e  brick-work,  from  which  other  beams 
d  perpendicularly  into  the  water,  to 
the  sides  being  injured  by  the  shipping, 
eking  my  sword  into  my  belt  (for  I  had 
:he  scabbard  away  the  previous  night),  I 
cm  this  beam — which  was  nine  or  ten 
e  the  water — for  a  piece  of  ice,  but,  not 
my  disUnce  very  well,  it  tilted  up  with 
I  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  canal. 
ever,  I  soon  came  up  again,  and  after 
ig  to  the  other  side  of  the  canal,  and  to 
;1.  and  finding  nothing  to  catch  hold  of, 
jd  to  the  piece  of  ice  upon  which  I  had 
>t,   and,  swinging    my  body  under   it, 

to  keep  my  face  above  water.  I  was 
>nly  survivor  of  those  who  had  got  into 
r  :  several  men  were  still  hanging  on  to 
Bces  of  ice,  but  one  by  one  they  let  go 
d  and  sank  as  their  strength  failed,  until 
•ee  or  four,  besides  myself,  remained. 
:ime  some  of  the  enemy  continued  firing 
d  I  saw  one  or  two  poor  fellows  shot  in 
r  near  me. 

ntent  was  everyone  on  effecting  his 
tiat  though  they  sometimes  cast  a  look 
liseration  at  their  drowning  comrades, 
thought  for  a  moment  of  giving  us 
itance.  The  very  hope  of  it  had  at 
>  completely  faded  in  our  minds  that  we 
»  ask  the  aid  of  those  who  floated  past 

fragments  of  ice  ;  but  Providence  had 
one  indi\'idual  who  possessed  a  heart  to 
:he  distress  of  his  fellow-creatures  more 
his  own  personal  safety.  The  very  last 
ho  reached  the  Dutch  vessel  was  Lieut. 
al  of  the  91st  Regiment,  and  by  his 
5  I,  too,  succeeded  in  getting  on  board. 
ie  assisting  McDougal  to  save  two  or 
diers  who  still  clung  to  pieces  of  ice,  I 

a  musket-ball  through  my  wrist  ;  for 
ay  continued   deliberately  firing  at  us 

opposite  rampart,  which  was  not  above 
ds  from  the  vessel.  After  this  I  went 
»  the  cabin,  where  I  found  Lieut. 
■  the  91st  •  sitting  on  one  side  with  a 
>und  through  his  shoulder-blade.  The 
the  cabin  was  covered  with  water,  for 
1  had  become  leaky  from  the  firing.     I 

to  bind  up  my  wounded  wrist  with  my 

nant  James  Briggs,  91st  (afterwards  Major  Sir 
n^  K.H.)  exchanged  to  the  63rd  Foot,  and 
;8^.    He  was  reported  killed. 


neckcloth  so  as  in  some  measure  to  stop  the 
bleeding,  and  we  remained,  cold  and  miserable, 
in  the  cabin  for  several  hours.  During  that 
time  the  water  continued  to  rise  higher  and 
higher,  until  it  reached  my  middle. 

"Fortunately,  the  vessel  grounded  from  the 
receding  of  the  tide,  and,  escape  in  our  condition 
being  now  quite  out  of  the  question,  my  com- 
panion and  I  were  glad,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
relieved  from  our  truly  disagreeable  position  by 
surrendering  ourselves"  prisoners  of  war."  * 
•  •  •  •  • 

Having  described  the  disasters  which  befell 
the  4th  column,  we  will  now  turn  to  the  move 
ments  of  the  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  columns,  whose 
efforts,  unfortunately,  met  with  no  better  success. 

The  1st,  or  Guards,  column,  under  Colonel 
Lord  Proby,  was,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
destined  to  attack  the  works  between  the  Water- 
port  and  Antwerp  Gates.  Between  the  point  of 
attack  and  the  Antwerp  Gate  the  enemy  had  a 
strongly  entrenched  camp.  At  the  appointed 
hour  the  Guardsmen,  accompanied  by  Major- 
General  Cooke,  advanced  from  the  Antwerp 
road,  and,  skirting  the  salient  of  the  lunette  of 
the  entrenched  camp,  they  reached  the  broad 
wet  ditch  of  the  unrevetted  fronts  (between 
the  Waterport  Gate  and  the  lunette)  without 
being  discovered  by  the  enemy.  So  far  all  had 
gone  well ;  but  now  it  was  found  that,  owing  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  the  ice  at  the  point 
where  the  ditch  was  to  have  been  crossed  was  not 
sufficiently  thick  to  stand  the  passage  of  the 
column.  Lord  Proby  at  once  reported  this  un- 
toward circumstance  to  General  Cooke,  who 
ordered  him  to  move  his  men  more  to  the  right, 
towards  the  ditch  of  the  **  Orange  Bastion," 
where  a  batardeau^  preventing  the  action  of  the 
tide,  allowed  the  ice  to  form  strong  enough  to 
support  them. 

This  spot  reached,  the  advanced  and  ladder 
parties  of  the  Guards,  under  Captain  Rodney 
and  Ensigns  Gooch  and  Pardoe,  quickly  crossed 
the  frozen  ditch,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
column.      Under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant- 

•  The  officer  who  wrote  the  above  narrative  was  taken 
to  a  hospital  in  the  town,  where  his  wounds  were  dressed. 
He  was  subsequently  released,  and  rejoined  the  2nd  Bat- 
talion 2ist  Fusiliers  at  Wouw.  We  cannot,  with  any 
certainty,  identify  this  officer ;  but  as  only  two  subalterns 
of  the  2 1  St  appear  in  the  casualty  list  as  wounded  and 
taken  prisoners  at  Bergen -op-Zoom,  he  must  have  been 
one  of  the  two — namely.  2nd  Lieut.  J.  W.  Dunbar  Moody, 
or  2nd  Lieut.  David  Rankine.  The  21st  lost  nine  officers 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  including  Brevet  Lieat.-Col. 
Henry,  who  commanded  the  3rd  column. 


^  BATTL- 

Colonel  Smyth,  I^  -E.,  and  Cap  train  Sir  G.  Hoste, 
the  ladders  were  placed  against  the  demi-re\et- 
ment  (seventeen  feet  high),  and  the  Guardsmen, 
swarming  up,  gati«ed  possession  of  the  ramparts 
without  meeting  with  much  opposition  be>'ond 
a  slight  musket:  ry  fire  from  the  flanks.  Major- 
General  Cooler,  with  the  officers  commanding 
Roval  Artillery  and  Engineers,  entered  the 
place  with  the    C^uards. 

Owing  to  tli^  delay  caused  by  the  unavoidable 
change  in  the  point  of  attack,  it  was  11.30 
om  before  the  1st  column  established  itst^lf  on 
the  ramparts  of  Bergen -op-Zoom. 

Though  surprised  by  the  first  assault,  the 
French  garrisoi:i  was  not  thrown  into  conhision, 
and  was  soon  again  in  a  position  to  resist  the 
British  troops.  ^         .       ,  •        ,        , 

Suspecting  from  the  quiet  that  reigned  at  the 
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body  of  the  column,  after  his  party 
prett>'  se\'erely  handled,  without  havin 
any  tidings  of  the  missing  detachme 
fate,  as  we  shall  see,  was  learned  later 

After  making  a  most  gallant  chaq 
enemy,  and  capturing  a  field-piece  at 
of  the  bayonet,  Colonel  Clifton  and  hi 
found  themselves  cut  off  by  a  very  sup 
The  Guardsmen  offered  a  most  determi 
ance,  but  being  exposed  to  a  destruct 
all  sides,  which  placed  many  officers 
Clifton  himself)  and  men  hors  de  coi 
were  at  length  obliged  to  surrender, 
the  officers  taken  prisoner  wasLieut.-( 
upon  whom  the  command  of  the  il 
tachment  devolved  after  the  gallant  CI 

While  the  Guards  were  engaged  in  tl 
the    2nd   column    had    made    an    ui 


French  posts  opposite  the  other  intended  points      attempt  on  the  works  to  the  right  of 


<f  attack  that  the  several  columns  had  not 
'  -t  entered  Cooke  formed  the  Guards  on 
the  ramparts  in  column  of  sections,  and  also 
occupied  some  houses  in  front,  and  in  the 
adjoining  bastion,  from  which  his  men  might 
otherwise  have  been  seriously  annoyed.  The 
ladders  bv  which  the  Guards  had  entered  were 
left  standing  against  the  scarp,  so  that  a  ready 
communication  with  the  exterior  was  ensured. 

A  strong  P^it.rol  was  now  despatched  to  the 
left  towards  the  Waterport  Gate,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  4lh  column  had  entered  ;  and  a 
^Ictachnieiit  ot  the  1st  Foot  Guards,  under 
I  jc-ut.-Col.  Clifton,  was  sent  along  tlie  ramparts 
to  the  ri^ht,  with  orders  to  secure  the  Antwerp 
<;:ilc,  and  to  support,  or  at  least  gain  some  in- 
»i:llig«;nce  of,  the  2nd  cokimn  under  Lieut.-Col. 
Morrite. 

**  I  .ieiJt. -Col.  Clifton,"  writes  General  Cooke 
,11      lii^     despatch    of    the     loth     March,    1814, 

•  li'.i*  h<d  the  Antwerp  (iate,  but  found  that  it 
///iil'l    n<»t    Ix;  opened   hy  his   men,  the  enemy 

•  hf owing  a  very  heavy  fire  upon  a  street  lead- 
.,,//  f/,  If.  It  wa^  also  found  that  they  occupied 
.,f,  //lit  work  commanding  the  bridge,  which 
//ofil'l   i-ff'^ctiially   render  that   outlet   useless  to 

J  h'-aid  nothing  more  of  this  detachment, 
J,  ,j  / //fijdcrcd  it  as  lost,  the  cjmmunication 
lMV»nK  Inrrn  interrupted  by  the  enemy.  Lieut.- 
i  i,\  i^ookc,  with  a  party  of  the  2nd  Foot 
lioiidh,  Wit*,  afler^\'ards  sent  in  that  direction, 
.xh!  diivMJg  the  enemy  from  the  intermediate 
i.in*p.»»Ii  't***heil  the  Antwerp  Gate;  but  he 
t'^ijiid  n  u-icloH  to  attempt  anything,  and  ascer- 
iaJiii'd  ih.*l  the  outwork  was  still  occupied." 
i<.,./lM;  wa-i  thus  compelled  to  rejoin  the  main 


Gate,  in  which  it  lost  upwards  of 
killed  and  wounded,  including  its  lead 
Col.  Morrice,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Elphii 
the  33rd  Foot. 

The  33rd,  55th,  and  69th  were  dr 
in  some  confusion,  but  they  quickly 
and,  leaving  the  left  wing  of  the  5^th 
their  wounded,  they  moved  off  to  th 
of  the  1st  column.  It  will  be  rememt 
the  scaling-ladders  used  by  the  ist  00 
been  left  in  position,  and  by  this  mean 
of  the  33rd,  55th,  and  69th  gained  th 
of  the  ramparts,  joined  the  1st  column, 
formed  up  to  the  left  of  the  Guards. 
held  their  position,  though  they  had 
been  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  from  the 
which  still  remained  in  possession  of  th 

Though  thus  reinforced,  General  Co< 
was  still  uncertain  as  to  how  matters  w< 

on  in  other  quarters  of  the  town did  1 

it  expedient  to  make  any  further  att< 
carr\'  points  which  he  might  not  be 
maintain,  or  to  expose  his  troops  to  cci 
by  penetrating  through  the  streets  ; 
receiving  intelligence  that  Colonel  Mi 
holding  the  Waterport  Gate  against  hea 
he  sent  the  33rd  to  his  assistance. 

Throughout  that  long  night  the  Frei 
riscm  kept  up  a  hot  fire  upon  General 
position,  and  at  one  time  they  held  an  a 
bastion,  from  the  angle  of  which  theycoi 
commanded  his  communication  with  the  i 
They  were,  however,  charged,  and  dri\'« 
from  this  point  of  vantage  in  a  very 
style  by  the  55th  and  69th,  under  Mijol 
and  Muttlebury. 
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sngth,  finding  that  matters  were  becoming 
.,  and  being  still  without  any  certain  in- 
ion  from  other  quarters,  General  Cooke 
lined,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Proby,  to 
rt  of  the  Foot  Guards  withdraw,  which 


from  that  position  without  being  able  to  render 
them  any  assistance.  At  the  same  time  the 
French  gunners  opened  a  heavy  cannonade 
upon  the  Guards  and  the  55th  and  69th,  who 
still  remained  on  the  open  ramparts. 


.  ■t'^m^-^M 


'SIVIKAL    MEN    WERE    STILL    HANGING    ON     TO    OTHER    PIECES    OF    ICE "   (/.   443). 


»ne  by  means  of  the  ladders  at  the  point 
they  entered.  At  daybreak,  the  enemy 
possessed  themselves  of  the  bastion  coni- 
ng the  communications,  from  which  they 
gain  driven  by  Hogg  and  Muttleburj'  with 
veak  battalions.  About  6  a.m.  the  enemy 
A  their  first  attack  in  force  upon  the 
I  troops  holding  the  Waterport  Ciatc,  and 
al  Cooke  had  now  the  mortification  of 
sing  the  Royal  Scots  and  the  33rd  retire 


Seeing  that  all  was  lost,  General  Cooke  ordered 
the  rest  of  the  Guards  to  retire.  The  retreat 
was  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  manner, 
covered  by  the  69th  and  SSth  ;  the  latter  corps, 
led  by  the  general  in  person,  repeatedly  driving 
the  enemy  back.  These  weak  battalions  as  they 
crossed  the  ditch  were  so  much  exposed  to  an  in- 
cessant concentrated  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery, 
that  the  general  saw  it  would  be  impossible  to 
withdraw  them  ;   and   he  was  contemplating  a 


surrender,  when  Lieut.-Col.  Jones,  of  the  Jst  Foot 
Guards^^who  had  been  taken  prisoner  after  the 
destruction  of  Clifton's  detachment — arrived  on 
the  scene,  accompanied  by  a  French  officer, 
with  a  Hag  of  truce* 

**  Lieut.-Col.  Jones,''  says  Cooke,  in  his  de- 
spatch, "informed  me  that  Lieut. -CoL  MuUer 
and  the  troops  at  the  Waterport  Gate  had  been 
obUged  to  surrender,  and  were  marched  prisoners 
into  the  town.  I  now  also  learnt  the  fate  of 
Lieut. -CoL  CHfton's  detachment  and  of  Major- 
Generals  Skerrett  and  Gore  and  Lieut.-Col. 
Carleton  (Major-General  Skerrett  was  danger- 
ously wounded  ;  Bngadier-General  Gore^  of  the 
33rd,  and  Lieut. -Cul.  the  Hon.  G,  Carleton,  of 
the  44th,  were  killed)  ;  and  that  the  troops  who 
had  followed  them  had  suffered  very  much|  and 
had  been  repulsed  from  the  advanced  points 
along  the  ramparts,  where  they  had  penetrated 
to.  I  was  now  convinced  that  a  longer  continu- 
ance of  the  contest  would  be  a  useless  loss  of 
lives,  and  I  therefore  consented  to  adopt  the 
mortifying  alternative  of  laying  down  our  arms." 

It  is  strange  that  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
despatches  of  either  Generals  Graham  or  Cooke 
of  the  movements  of  the  3rd  column,  and  w^e 
can  find  no  details  of  the  part  it  played  in  the 
attack  ^beyond  the  fact  that  it  made  a  feint  on 


the  Steenbergen  Gate.  Whether  LieutT 
Henry  turned  this  false  attack  into  a  real  one, 
or  whether  he  joined  the  4th  column,  we  cannot 
say  fur  certain  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  ^rd 
column  entered  Bergen-fjp-Zoomj  and  was  hotJy 
engaged,  for  Ijeut.-CoL  Henry  and  his  second- 
in-command,  Lieut.-Col.  Ottley,  were  both| 
wounded,  and  the  corps  (21st,  37th,  and9ist)| 
composing  the  column,  suffered  heavy  losses. 
The  total  loss  of  the  British  in  this  disasU 
affair  was  about  300  killed  and    1,800  prisoncil^| 

many  of  the  latter  being  wounded. 

•  •  ■  *  • 

Thus  ended  the  memtjrahle  attack 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  in  which,  though  defeat 
troops  engaged  were  not  disgraced.  Thei 
of  the  enterjirise  was  due,  in  a  great  measdfi 
circumstances  over  which  General  Cooke  hadj 
control  t  unforeseen  difficulties  cropped  up  wh 
would  have  tended  to  frustrate  the  very 
concerted  plan  of  operations  ;  and  however  mu 
the  disastrous  termination  was  deplored,  it 
freely  acknowledged  that  there  had  been 
occasions  during  the  long  war  with  France] 
w*hich  the  courage  and  energies  of  British  soldk 
were  put  to  a  more  severe  test^  or  were  met  by| 
more  gallant  and  successful  resistance  on 
part  of  the  enemy. 
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"^ 


not  know  precisely  how  many  years 
is  since  the  fringe  of  the  East  became 
^hion  for  the  man  with  the  coupons  ; 
t  I  am  convinced  that  fashion  has 
y  little  for  Alexandria.     It  may  be  that 

glories  of  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids 
ispired  with  the  keepers  of  the  most 
t  hotels  in  the  world,  to  rob  the  city 
olemies  of  her  due  share  of  eulogy  and 

trips  ;  it  may  be  that  the  tourist  is 
:  to  admit  the  lesser  fascination  when 
xperienced  the  greater.  Certain  it  is, 
that  he  permits  himself  to  be  hurried 
s  bazaars  of  Alexandria,  and  carried 
-om  the  streets  while  yet  his  eyes 
i  with  the  first  and  insurpassable  im- 
of  the  East.  **  All  this  you  shall  see, 
»  when  you  come  to  Damascus."  The 
rue — it  is  also  mi^eading. 
^n  memories  of  Alexandria  are  chiefly 

'87  —  more    particularly,    they  cling 

fast  run  I  made  upon  a  schooner- 
m  Malta  to  the  Pharos  of  the  later-day 
nembered  Ptolemy.  We  were  then  in 
f  an  exceedingly  careful  amateur,  who 

own  ship,  and  was  not  a  little  proud  of 
ness  of  his  mathematics.  I  remember 
anguage  he  provoked  when  he  fetched 
f  bed  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 

us  that  we  had  made  the  light  at  the 
loment  of  his  promise.  We  had  gone 
«rith  the  dark  surging  water  of  the 
mean  for  our  horizon.  No  ship  was 
n  ;  no  point  of  sight  but  the  dull  and 
clouds  looming  up  heavily  from  the 
:oast.  But  when  we  came  on  deck  at 
ation  of  the  master,  the  scene  was 
beyond  experience.  A  generous  moon 
les  of  golden  light  upon  the  darker 
nd  of  the  resting  seas ;  a  big  steamer, 
any  lamps  shone  like  the  lights  of  a 


moving  city,  flashed  by  on  her  way  to  Malta  ; 
the  glowing  lantern  of  the  Pharos  stood  up  like 
a  beacon  on  a  hill. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  skipper,  waving  his 
arm  with  a  lordly  sweep,  in  sublime  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  fact  that  he  wore  a  dressing- 
gown,  **  yonder  is  the  city  of  Cleopatra.  I  will 
put  you  on  the  quay  when  the  sun  rises." 

To  step  from  the  boat  of  a  yacht  to  the  quay 
at  Alexandria  is  to  step  from  the  West  to  the 
fringe  of  the  East.  All  about  you  are  porters, 
guides,  beggars,  loafers,  thieves,  cut-throats,  and 
impostors.  Bales  of  cotton,  barrels,  hampers, 
trollies  lumber  the  wharves.  The  din  and 
babble  are  beyond  description.  A  hundred 
rogues  strive  and  push  if  thereby  they  may 
touch  the  hem  of  your  garment  and  claim 
backsheesh.  Pass  through  the  Customs,  and  so 
out  to  the  native  quarters  and  to  the  bazaar, 
and  the  scene  Is  scarce  to  be  described.  Men  of 
every  Eastern  nation  seem  here  to  congregate. 
Turks  curse  Greeks ;  Greeks,  in  their  turn, 
curse  Jews  and  Copts,  Hindoos,  Nubians,  and 
Albanians.  The  blaze  of  colour  is  dazzling,  yet 
ever  picturesque.  Dirks  are  sheathed  in  gor- 
geous girdles ;  the  butts  of  pistols  protrude 
upon  richly  embroidered  vests  and  amazing 
tunics.  Black  men  and  white  men,  brown  men 
and  yellow  men  ;  some  with  jackets,  some  with 
long  flowing  robes,  some  almost  naked,  urge 
yo\i  to  the  deal  or  throw  themselves  upon 
your  pity.  Donkey  boys  hasten  to  show  you 
how  well  they  understand  your  tongue,  in  the 
polite   and   well-meant    invitation   to   "  have  a 

donkey,  sir."     Often  you  step  aside  to  avoid 

the  lurch  of  the  camel ;  your  eyes  follow  the 
stately  swing  of  the  Arab  from  the  desert  as 
he  paces  some  narrow  alley,  with  head  bent  and 
his  long  gun  in  his  hand.  Priests  abound — 
Greek  priests,  Coptic  priests,  Roman  priests. 
No  nation  seems  unrepresented  in  this  medley 
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fyf  *         *  -        '    irs;  of  narrow,  crooked, 

II, i  LS  modern  enterprises. 

It  this  be  a  dcbcnpiii^n  rather  of  the  Alexan- 
dria of  fificeti  years  ago  than  of  the  Alexandria 
of  to-day,  it  is  the  better  suited  for  the  purposes 
of  my  pjtper.  Any  endeavour  to  make  dear 
«htf  xquence   of  events   which   led   up   to   the 


a  first  impression  wa>  imjc    u  uiAiiy  pccfbi  i 
many  creeds,  a  rough  division  wjw  ca«p  in  i 

Christian  and  Mohammedati — bclv^ 
the  Egyptian  question,  io  hr  b&  i: 
concerned  \rith  it.    Sid«;  by  *i<ie  the  s 

of  the  two  po\'  ' 

streets /the  bo 
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bt^mbardment  and  subsequent  sack  of  the  city 
must  include  some  attempt  to  describe  that  cuH- 
ous  coupling  of  West  to  East  which  tias  been  a 
feature  of  the  place  since  Mehejnet  AH  sought 
tn  restore  its  greatness,  find  to  rear  up  a  new 
fabric  upon  the  ashes  of  decay  which  the  Turk 
Iwd  left.  In  the  yeaJ"  i^^^  you  found  many 
•rates  in  the  seal  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  but  a  broad 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  a 

dtarly  laid  down.    While  Copts  and  b  _  _         id 
Hindooii  and  Arabs  swarmed  in  the  bazaars,  and 


other»  the  great  square  of  Mchetn«i  AB 

the  cafes  and  cornmexcial  buiJdintr^   ♦^'- 

de  Jmttce^  the  churches,  the  ihr 

houses  of  tlic   merclianli^      V 

tends  to  promote  racial    h,i : 

instabihty  wa%  here  to  be 

earlier  months  of  the  ytat  ^ 

problem  became   ripe  for  p., 

Ti;Ui«»naI  party   ?t 

Christian  party    ' 

tees.   Arab*)  iiated  Greeks  MkC. 
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against  the  Arab  in  turn,  and  went  in 
him.  Year  by  year  the  beacons  of  re- 
i  were  plied,  until,  in  the  last  moments 
bi's  power,  the  flicker  of  a  crisis  was 
t  to  light  them ;  and  these  beacons 
Indled,  gave  the  signal  for  the  Eg)'ptian 
;n  of  1882. 

not  concerned  in  this  paper  with  the 
of  Arabi  Pasha,  nor  with  the  discussion 
i  large  claims  made  on  his  behalf  by 
wen  Blunt  and  others  at  the  beginning 
Egyptian  war.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
er    that 


government  by  arms  which  he  sought  to  set  up, 
was  equally  apparent.  Thus  in  June  of  the 
year  1882  we  found  ourselves  fighting  for  the 
Khedive  against  his  own  Minister  of  War,  and 
cngSLgcd  in  an  undertaking  which  could  end 
only  in  our  final  expulsion  from  the  countr}' 
or  our  temporary  occupation  of  it. 

The  first  spar!:s  of  war  were  to  be  observed  in 
Alexandria  in  the  June  of  the  last-named  year. 
A  sudden  rioting  and  massacre  of  Christians — 
principally  Greeks — added  to  an  insult  to  the 
British  Consul,  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  which 


manifest.      No  doubt,   the 

JT  to  European  influences,  and  general 

f  the  European  colony  in  Egypt,  helped 

t^gdy  in  his  demand,  in  the  year  1881, 

increase  of  the  army^  and  for  a 

and  purely  Egyptian    ministry. 

fii^lie  found  the  Khedive  pliant  in  his 

\f^Wep  irom  agitation  to  action  was  a 

j^  Ekiiy  in-  the  next  year  we  find  the 

■iKlPewfik  nominated  by  the  Powers, 

■(iMtting  up  practically  as  the  dictator 

idan    peoples.     His   cry  that   the 

ild  be  driven  out  of  the  country 

MUXb  to  his  banner.     That  he  had 

of  hb  countrymen  there  can  be 

That  it  was  impossible  for  us  as 

to  submit  to  his  authority,  and  to  the 


was  to  mature  so  quickly.  For  many  weeks  our 
Mediterranean  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Sir  Beauchamp  Se^Tnour,  lay  off  the 
harbours  of  the  city  as  a  visible  token  of  our 
determination  to  uphold  the  Khedive  against 
Arabi,  and  of  our  intention  to  protect  the 
Christian  population.  Hundreds  of  the  latter 
meanwhile  fled  from  Alexandria  —  some  to 
Greece,  the  majority  to  Italy.  It  became 
dangerous  for  a  European  to  venture  abroad 
alone  even  in  the  earlier  hours  of  day.  Rob- 
beries were  frequent,  and  assassinations  common. 
Arabi  himself  waxed  bolder  ever\'  day.  He 
boasted  that  he  could,  with  the  forces  at  his 
command,  hold  the  city  against  the  fleets  of 
all  Europe.  He  busied  himself  with  the  train- 
ing of   engineers ;    he  be^'aiTV   ?X  \\v^  NasX  V^ 
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strengthen  the  forts  and  to  throw  up  new 
earthworks.  It  was  an  anxious  moment  for 
"Jack"  when,  on  the  night  of  July  6th,  1882, 
the  search-light  was  turned  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions near  the  Ras-el-Tin  Palace,  and  two 
hundred  of  Arabi's  sappers  were  seen  busy  with 
pick  and  shovel.  The  result  was  the  immediate 
demand  for  the  cessation  of  all  works  upon  the 
forts,  and,  finally,  for  the  temporary  surrender 
of  them.  Arabi,  seeking  discreetly  to  temporise, 
neglected  to  furnish  the  necessary  guarantees — 
met  us  practically  with  a  point-blank  refusal. 
Our  reply  was  the  issue  of  an  ultimatum  on  the 
morning  of  July  loth.  Either  the  forts  were  to 
be  surrendered,  or  the  city  was  to  be  bombarded. 
Arabi  chose  bombardment,  and  our  ships  were 
cleared  for  action. 

This  was  the  situation  in  the  town  ;  let  us 
see  what  was  our  own  position  in  the  harbours 
before  it.  Admiral  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour 
was  then  in  command  of  eight  battleships  and 
of  eleven  gunboats  ;  the  latter  principally  of  the 
smallest  class.  Nearly  all  these  ships  would  be 
regarded  as  more  or  less  obsolete  to-day,  though 
the  flagship  Invincible  carried  four  80-ton  guns 
and  boasted  a  speed  of  i2-6  knots  an  hour.  Of 
the  others,  the  Inflexible  was  the  largest,  this 
being  the  biggest  ship  in  the  engagement,  and 
one  which  carried,  like  the  flagship,  four  80-ton 
guns.  With  her  were  the  Sultan^  the  Superb, 
the  Alexandra^  the  Tcmeraire,  the  Penelope,  and 
the  Monarch.  The  latter  ships,  built  in  the 
years  1867  and  1868  respectively,  were  then 
comparatively  old;  but  i\\<i  Superb,  Xh^t  Inflexible, 
the  Temcraire,  and  the  Alexandra  represented 
us  in  our  then  most  recent  naval  phase.  That 
was  the  day  of  a  belief  in  big  guns.  Europe 
had  watched  the  building  of  68-,  80-,  and  even 
IOC-ton  guns,  and  had  asked  expectantly, 
*'  What  of  the  results  ?  "  The  revolt  of  Arabi 
promised  us  that  which  we  had  speculated 
upon,  and  discussed,  and  weighed  up  for  forty 
years — the  spectacle  of  our  fleet  in  action. 
When  at  last  the  crisis  came— when  the  ulti- 
matum went  forth,  and  French,  American,  and 
Italian  warships  steamed  from  the  harbours  of 
Alexandria,  while  refugees  fled  from  the  city  as 
from  a  pestilence — the  excitement  waxed  strong. 
As  for  our  own  Jack  Tars,  they  were  sick  with 
hope.  For  weeks  they  had  been  saying,  "  To- 
morrow, to-morrow  is  the  day !  "  For  weeks  they 
had  borne  with  disappointment  and  postpone- 
ment as  they  lay  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
forts,  and  waited  for  the  booming  of  the  signal 
gun.     But  now,  surely,  the  hour  was  at  hand. 


Small  wonder  if  they  doubted  that  such 
thing  could  ever  be. 

For  the  fuller  understanding  of  the  • 
ment  of  the  famous  July  nth,  let  us  t 
stand  upon  the  flagship  Invincible^  a 
outside  the  harbour  of  the  city.  If « 
the  map  which  accompanies  this  chaf 
scene  will  be  clearer  to  us.  We  see  at 
that  there  are  really  two  harbours  befor 
inner  harbour  and  a  large  outer  basin 
by  the  breakwater.  To  the  south-es 
.  stands  up  the  great  Marabout  fort,  thL 
the  southern  point  of  the  bay,  whereoi: 
is  built.  To  the  north-east  is  the  Ph 
boasting  more  than  a  hundred  gui 
calibres,  and  conspicuous  for  its  massi 
Roughly  speaking,  you  may  regard  th€ 
the  shore  of  the  Alexandria  of  to-day 
a  pair  of  horns  sticking  out  into  the 
the  Pharos  Light  as  the  north  tip 
Ras-el-Tin  Palace  and  lighthouse  as  the 
tip.  Southward  of  this  palace,  and  in  ; 
of  the  southern  bay,  lie  the  famous  A 
and  from  these  to  Fort  Marabout  the 
the  shore  bristles  with  guns.  It  wa 
these  guns  that  our  men  thirsted  to 
luck,  when  on  the  night  of  July  i 
turned  in  like  excited  children,  an 
prayed  that  the  morrow  would  fii 
listening  to  the  music  of  the  great  artill 

The  Condor  was  the  first  ship  to  be 
the  following  morning,  but  long  l> 
o'clock  the  whole  fleet  was  moving  ar 
At  that  hour  the  men  were  already  st 
their  flannel  jerseys,  the  great  guns  wen 
the  decks  were  cleared  for  action.  The 
plan  was  now  known  to  all.  He  h: 
mined  upon  three  attacks — the  Inrin. 
Monarch,  and  the  Penelope  to  begin  w 
the  harbour  ;  the  Inflexible  to  attack 
forts  ;  the  Superb^  the  Sultan^  and  t 
andra  to  operate  from  outside  the 
and  to  centre  their  fire  first  upon  the 
the  Ras-el-Tin  Palace,  and  then,  steami 
north-east,  to  demolish  Fort  Ada  i 
Pharos.  As  for  the  puny  gunboats,  tl 
to  lie  behind  the  warships,  and  to  act 
sion  required.  That  they  were  permit 
to  depart  from  this  inglorious  posi 
whole  record  makes  manifest. 

Six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  t 
at  the  stations.  Forbiddingly  and  maj 
the  dark  hulls  of  the  eight  ironclads  : 
above  the  sunlit  water.  Scores  of  merd 
which  had  showed  their  heeb  to  the 
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KMnbardmcnt  was  threatened^  now  lay 
at  anchor,  eager  to  be  spectators  of  so 

fiighL  On  shore  no  unusual  signs  of 
rcrc  at  first  apparent.  There  was  no 
I  signal   of  truce.     Lieutenant  Smith, 

been  sent  to  report  upon  the  truth 
story  that  Arabics  men  were  busy 
nanoents  near  the  Slaughter  -  house^ 
to  tell  of  active  work  and  of  sappers 
fhruughout  the  fleet»  excitement  was 
ith.     Jack  had  stripped  himself  for  the 

the  zest  that  a  schoolboy  strips  for 

Wound  up  by  long  weeks  of  expecta- 
carce  dared  to  believe  that  the  cup  was 
H*  even  though  the  muzzles  of  the 
s  showed  grimly  above  his  decks,  and 
lent  might  bring  the 

of  discharge.      For 
hour  he   stood  at 
loping  against  hope. 

six  came,  and  sdll 
were  silent ;  a  quarter 
was  marked,  and  nu 
command  was  heard. 
lutes   later,  and   in  a 

unexpectedly,  thu 
Vf  fired  a  shell  at  the 
liid  the  bombardment 

n.      The   smoke    of 

had    scarce    floated 

the  breeze  when  the 

hoisted     the     signal 

t  ii;e  batteries/* 

fc:^^  t^  like   the  bell  of  a  prompter 

raise  the  curtain  upon   a  stage    play, 

ment   the   quiet   and   the    expectancy 

[1    place    to    the    thunder    of   cannon 

eat  of  battle.      An    American    officer 

iiesscd    the  action   from   a   warship   in 

declared  that  a  hurricane  of  sound 

to    rush    up  over  the  sea.      Instantly, 

simuke  and  leaping  fire  began  to  veil 

Crashing  reports,  the  sharper  noise 
r  |?uns,  e%en  tlie  singing  of  bullets, 
5  music  of  the  morning.  While  our 
ry  guns  were    fired  at  long  intervals, 

c  were  pauses  when  you  might  have 
the  fleet  was  resting,  the  rolling  reports 
ore  never  still     Fort  Marabout, 
*ci  guns  and  its  host  of  smaller 

emitted   a  continuing   cloud   of  tire  ; 

by  Ras-el*Tm — two  of  them  of  twelve 

unded    bravely   at    the    Superh^    the 

*  mlra.     The  heavy  weapons 

!•_:_  .      '  d    anon    to   those  bv   the 
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Ras^el-Tin,  belched  smoke  and  flame  unceas- 
ingly. Our  own  attack  was  cf)ncentrated  upon 
Fort  Marabout,  the  Mex  forts,  and  the  furtifica* 
tions  near  the  palace.  At  this  time  the  value  of 
fore  and  aft  gims  upon  our  big  ships  was  illus- 
trated humorously.  The  mighty  Inflexihle^ 
standing  off  the  outer  harbour,  thundered  away 
with  her  fore  guns  at  Ras*el-Tin,  while  fa^m  her 
stern  she  pounded  Marabout.  If  the  shooting 
of  some  of  the  ships  was  not  particularly  good, 
that  of  others  was  admirable.  Every  shot  from 
the  Invincible  cither  burst  in  the  forts  or  struc 
the  parapets  heavily.  Clouds  of  dust  and  earthjl 
heavy  lumps  of  stone  rolling  seawards,  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  acairacy  of  her  gunners,  A 
middy,  named  Hardy,  tucked  up  in  her  main* 
top,  helped  with  signals  whose 
value  was  beyond  prai>e.  Never 
did  a  marker  at  Wimbledon 
follow  tile  path  of  a  bullet 
wuth  keener  eyes  than  those 
with  which  Midshipman 
Hardy  watched  the  flight  of 
the  great  shells.  Though  a 
hail  of  shot  fell  all  about  him, 
and  the  smoke  was  so  heavy 
o\*er  the  decks  that  tlie  gun- 
ners were  like  men  walking  in 
the  dark,  the  accuracy  of  the 
lad's  judgment  was  unfailing. 
Even  the  admiral  thanked 
him  ;  and  as  hit  after  hit  was 
recorded,  the  whole  crew  fell 
to  cheering  with  voices  that  were  heard  by  ever>^ 
sailor  in  the  fleet.  **It  was  Eton  and  Harrow* 
over  again,"  said  an  observer.  And  that  was 
true. 

If  this  plucky  lad  deserves  a  line  of  special 
eulog)',  we  must  rujt  forget  that  others  were  at 
the  same  time  displaying  courage  worthy  of  the 
highest  traditions  of  Jack  in  action.  The  story 
of  the  Omthr  has  been  written  many  times.  It 
will  bear  writing  again  and  yet  again  whereso- 
ever the  record  of  our  navA'  is  laid  down.  I 
have  said  that  this  gallant  little  ship,  whose  only 
armament  was  two  small  64-pounders  and  one 
7-b>ch  Woolwich  rifled  gun,  had  been  the  first 
to  be  moving  on  that  memorable  day.  She  was 
also  the  first  of  the  gunboats  to  get  into  action* 
Though  the  instructions  of  the  admiral  were 
that  tlte  gad-flies  should  be  more  or  less  specta- 
tctrs,  acting  as  iJie  occasion  required,  it  was  not 
many  minutes  before  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
determined  that  the  ocx:a.Hit»n  required  hitti  1<^ 
Kxy    his    three    stivaU    guxvsi    \x^w  ^^   xtos^n^ 
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hich  no  one  has  accounted  satisfactorily 
lay.  While  our  men  expected  every 
tr*  hear  the  hiss  of  their  bullets,  or  to 
sweeping  tcj  the  chargt^,  not  a  sound 
d  nor  a  uniform  discerned.  Dexterously 
kly  tlie  two  lo-inch  guns  were  burst 
others  spiked.  A  shot  from  the 
had  already  destroyed  the  powder 
and  half-past  two  had  not  come 
[  was  done  with* 


killed  by  that  single  discharge.  The  Supfrb^  the 
Sultan^  and  the  Alexandra  helping  the  end, 
rained  great  shot  upon  the  rapidly  succumbing 
forts.  When  two  bells  in  tlie  first  dog-watch 
was  struck,  the  voice  of  Arabi  was  no  longer  to 
be  heard.  The  admiral  caused  the  *' Cease  tire'* 
to  be  signalled.  The  bombardment  of  Alexandria 
was  a  victorious  fact, 

Wc  can  well   imagine   in  what  spirits  Jack 
turned  into  his  bunk  tliat  night.    To  say  that 
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hat  hour  until  haU^^past  four,  when  the 
*•  Horrible  Pasha  "  in  Alexandria  was 
closed^  the  account  of  the  bombard- 
^cfiy  an  acci>unt  of  tlie  silencing  of 
and  of  the  Pharos,  To  the  Inflexible 
the  greater  part  of  the  latter  task,  and 
did  she  acquit  herself.  The  shells 
8a*lon  guns  thundered  upon  the 
um  like  a  vbitation  from  the  heavens. 
I  mortar  and  tUbris  rose  in  blindini^ 
Tlje  neighbouring  buildings  suffered 
cvco  the  English  Consulate  wa^ 
Anon,  a  terrific  explosion  spoke  of 
of  her  powder  magazine.  Two 
an    auth«mty  computed,   were 


he  was  excited  is  to  use  a  commonplace  where  a 
commonplace  will  not  suffice.  Few  in  that  flee 
had  seen  a  shot  fired  in  earnest  from  a  grcaf" 
battleship.  Few  had  been  permitted  to  witness 
a  beaten  and  cowed  dty  in  the  first  hours  of  its 
destruction*  When  Jack  turned  in,  flames  were 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  European  quarters  of  the 
town.  Like  beacons  of  the  defeatetl,  they  flared 
up  at  many  points,  kindled  as  much  by  the 
1  A  horn  Arabi  had  left  as  his  legacv*  as  bj 

which  our  ^\i\\s  had  dropped.     Whifc 
tiiey  burned,  and  ;ifter  the  question.  **  What  uf 
t»>morrow?"    Jack    fell    to    discu^sing    to-day, 
.-Vlready  it  was  whispered  that  the  fleet  had  lo»t 
only  ten  men.    Two  were  killed  up>n  the  Sultan^ 
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which  had  been  hit  no  less  than  twenty- three 
times.  The  Alexandra^  which  had  fourteen 
shells  in  her,  had  lost  one  man.  The  Superb 
and  the  Inficxiblc  each  mourned  one  brave 
fellow.  Of  wounded  there  were  twenty-seven  : 
the  unfortunate  Sultan  nursing  seven  of  these, 
the  Invincible  six,  the  Alexandra  three,  the 
Inflexible  two,  the  Superb  one.  To  the  list  of 
dead,  unhappily,  there  was  added  subsequently 
the  name  of  Lieutenant  Jackson,  who  was  struck 
and  mortally  wounded  by  the  same  shell  which 
killed  the  carpenter  of  the  Inflexible,  But,  viewed 
m  any  light,  the  loss  was  amazingly  small. 
Granted  that  the  gunners  of  Arabi  were  un- 
worthy of  the  officers  who  led  them  so  gallantly, 
none  the  less  did  it  seem  miraculous  that 
our  ships  should  face  the  fire  of  some  hundreds 
of  guns  for  ten  hours,  and  that  three  of  them 
should  not  have  a  dead  man  to  show.  The 
little  Condor  had  no  casualty  of  any  sort.  The 
crews  of  the  other  gunboats  were  without  a 
scratch.  Jack  told  his  mates  this,  and  his 
jubilation  was  unbounded.  Nor  could  he  forget 
that  rewards  were  ripe  for  plucking.  The  name 
of  Lord  Charles  was  upon  many  tongues.  Mid- 
shipman Hardy  was  a  hero  of  the  night.  Major 
Tullock*s  plucky  swim  through  the  surf  before 
Fort  Marabout,  the  daring  of  his  comrades  when 
spiking  the  guns,  were  things  to  tell  and  tell 
again.  It  was  good  to  hear  that  Gunner  Harding, 
of  the  Alexandra^  had  picked  up  a  live  shell 
from  his  maindeck  and  soused  it  in  water,  with 
the  coolness  of  a  man  rinsing  a  rag.  None  knew 
at  that  time  that  Arabi  had  withdrawn  his  forces 
and  retired  upon  Rosetta.  "  The  morning  gun 
will  be  a  signal  for  resumption,"  said  Jack.  In 
which  hope  he  lay  down  at  last  upon  a  night  to 
be  for  ever  memorable  among  the  nights  which 
he  would  live. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  an  early  obser- 
vation made  it  clear  that  the  survivors  of  Arabi's 
force  had  not  been  altogether  idle  during  the 
night.  Fort  Moncrieff,  whose  two  barbette 
guns,  mounted  on  the  Moncrieff  system, 
had  offered  such  a  stubborn  and  lasting 
resistance  to  the  fire  of  the  Alexandra^  the 
Superb^  and  the  Sultan^  obviously  had  been  re- 
paired. Elsewhere,  however,  there  was  no  sign 
either  of  activity  or  of  truce  ;  and  when  this  was 
plain,  the  Inflexible  and  Thndraire  opened  fire 
again,  their  first  three  shots  practically  lay- 
ing low  all  that  Arabics  men  had  done  in  the 
night.  With  these  shots  the  whole  work  of 
the  morning  ended.  A  white  flag,  displayed 
upon  Ras-el-Tin,  caused  the  admiral  to  signal  the 


"  Cease  firing  "  almost  with  the  echo  of  the  fint 
gun.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  our  men  lay  idle, 
while  in  Alexandria  herself  awful  scenes  of  mas- 
sacre and  of  pillage  were  being  prepared  for. 
Nearly  the  last  act  of  Arabi  had  been  to  let 
loose  his  so-called  Bedouins  —  in  reality  cut- 
throats and  robbers  of  the  finest  brand.  When 
night  fell  on  the  12th,  these  men  were  already 
busy.  How  many  Christians  they  slaughtered 
in  the  streets,  what  was  the  sum  total  of  theii 
pillage,  will  never  be  known.  All  that  our  men 
could  surmise  was  the  story  of  the  leaping  flames 
which  rose  up  in  clouds  of  lurid  fire  from  evciy 
quarter  of  the  city.  Alexandria  was  burning- 
destroyed  by  those  who  had  boasted  of  their 
desire  to  become  a  nation  and  to  save  thff 
country. 

Throughout  the  night  the  nameless  hornws 
were  at  their  zenith.    The  tremendous  holocaust 
lighted  the  devils  at  their  work  of  murder  and 
of  pillage.     How   many   defenceless  men  cried 
for  mercy  and  were  not    answered,  how  many 
were  stabbed  or  ripped  open  and  shot,  histor}* 
will  never  tell  us.  We  can  only  imagine  the  scene 
so  full  of  terror  and  of  dread.  No  sack  of  modem 
times  is  to  be  named  with  this  sack  of  the  city 
of  the  Ptolemies.     During  two  days  the  riot,  the 
incendiarism,  and  the  murder  were  unchecked. 
Lack   of   instruction   held   the   admirars  hand. 
For  forty-eight  hours  he  felt  it  impossible  to  send 
help  to  the  hunted  Christians,  whose  brothers' 
blood  was  running  red  in  the  alleys  and  in  the 
squares.     When,  at  last,  a  landing  was  effected, 
and  an  heroic  attempt  was  made  to  grapple  with 
the  situation,  Alexandria  was  no  more.     Empty    j 
rocking  shells  marked  the  spot  where  houses  had 
been  ;  smouldering    heaps  of  cinders   stood  for 
churches  and  for  cafes.   In  the  European  quarter 
there  was  hardly  a  building  which  had  not  some 
scar  to  show.     The  French  Consulate  was  a  heap 
of  ruins.     In   the  Rue  Cherif  Pasha,  CMily  the 
Anglo-Eg}^ptian  bank   stood    up.      So  great  ^ 
space  had  been  cleared  by  fire  around  the  status 
of  Mehcmet   Ali  that  those  most  familiar  witl^ 
the  centre  could  n(;t  tell  where  they  were.    R3.^ 
el-Tin  had  been  looted  with  a  fine  appreciati^^ 
of  finish.     In   the  Rosetta  Road  the  sexy  pav^ 
ments  were  littered  with  the  broken  clock-case^ 
the  remnants  of  jewel-boxes,  the  splinters  of  tf'^ 
plunder  and  the  loot.     An  early  examination    ^ 
the  forts — one  of  the  first  tasks  of  our  men-^ 
spoke  of  a  success  for  our  guns  beyond  any  whic^ 
had  been  looked  for.     Jack  heard  with  wond^^ 
that  cver\^  engineer  or  gunner  in  the  service  -*• 
Arabi  had  been  killed.      The  famed  Pharos  fo  ^ 
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jpas  a  heap  of  ruins  woeful  to  see.  The  great 
liwer  had  become  a  crumbling  mass  of  ruins. 
5f  the  hundred  weapons  of  all  sizes^  not  one 

Ed  escaped.  Two  great  iii-ton  guns  had  been 
shelled  that  they  stood  straight  up  on 
d,  their  muzzles  pointing  to  the  sky.  In  Fort 
^3  the  destruction  was  even  greater.  The 
lex  forts  were  so  many  acres  of  shattered  bat- 
ries  sown  with  the  dust  of  parapets.  In  Mar- 
out  itself  there  was  fresh  testimony  to  the  skill 
Lthe  Invinctblc' s  gunners.  They  had  espied 
their  decks  a  building  in  the  nature  of  a 
&b  rising  up  in  the  centre  of  Marabout.  The 
,  was  given  that  this  tomb  should  be  held 
led,  if  that  were  possible.  When  our  men 
ntered  the  fort  they  found  the  sarcophagus 
olutely  unharmed,  though  shell  had  fallen  all 
und  it,  and  the  environing  destruction  was 
ig,  Nor  may  I  forget,  when  speaking  of 
S  details,  that  in  Fort  Ada,  Jack  came  upon 
customar)^'  cat,  yawning  and  prowling,  as 
Ijough  inexpressibly  bored  by  the  whole  thing. 


Once  our  bluejackets  were  in  possession 
of  the  cit)%  their  task  of  battling  with  the 
flames  and  with  the  marauders  was  quickly 
accomplished.  How  Sir  Archibald  Alison  and 
his  companies  grappled  with  the  looters  be- 
queathed to  us  by  Arabi,  is  a  stor)^  belonging 
rightly  to  him  who  speaks  of  the  subsequent 
campaign  in  Eg\^pt.  It  is  sufficient  to  re- 
member here  that  our  ships  stood  up  for  ten 
honrs  to  forts  that  would  not  have  disgraced  any 
port  in  Europe  ;  that  our  men  proved  them- 
selves to  be  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which 
gave  to  our  forefathers  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  ; 
that  our  navy  vindicated  itself  before  Europe  as 
a  force  worthy  of  a  nation  to  whom  the  kingship 
of  the  deep  implies  all  that  makes  for  national 
greatness.  These  things  we  record,  and  must 
ever  record,  with  a  deep  sense  ot  gratitude. 
Whenever  the  history  of  our  navy  is  writtenj 
then  must  the  historian  beware  lest  he  turn 
aside  lightly  from  the  memorable  events  of  that 
memorable  nth  of  July. 
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THE  capture  of  La  Puebla  de  los  An- 
geles, in  1863,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
fortunes  of  Napoleon  III.  It  opened 
the  gates  of  Mexico  to  his  army,  and  enabled 
him  to  pose  as  the  founder  of  an  empire  in  the 
New  World.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  the  defeat 
of  the  Confederates  at  Gettysburg,  and  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg  only  a  few  weeks  later  on  in  the  same 
year,  that  decided  the  fate  of  this  new-made 
conquest  of  France,  which  could  only  be  main- 
tained on  condition  that  the  great  Republic 
beyond  the  Rio  Grande  was  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  assert  its  traditional  policy  of  exclud- 
ing European  interference  from  the  American 
continent.  But  on  the  day  that  Puebla  fell 
many  of  even  the  shrewdest  observers  thought 
that  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  come  to  stay, 
and  that  thus  a  power  friendly  to  France  was 
being  built  up  on  the  frontiers  of  Mexico.  The 
siege  of  Puebla  is  also  notable  on  account  of  the 
determined  valour  with  which  it  was  held  against 
the  French.  The  veterans  of  thd  Crimea  and 
of  Italy,  the  victors  of  Sebastopol  and  Solferino, 
were  held  at  bay  for  weeks  by  a  half-irregular 
force,  inspired  by  the  ardent  courage  of  the 
heroic  Ortega. 

First  a  word  as  to  the  events  which  brought 
the  eagles  of  the  Second  Empire  to  the  Mexican 
plateau.  In  1861  England,  France,  and  Spain 
formed  an  alliance  to  occupy  the  city  and  port  of 
Vera  Cruz,  in  order  thus  to  compel  the  Repub- 
lican (xovernment  of  Mexico  to  pay  the  interest 
on  its  loans,  the  bonds  of  which  were  chiefly 
held  by  the  subjects  of  the  three  allied  Govern- 
ments. At  that  time  Vera  Cruz  was  the  only 
important  port  in  Mexico,  and  the  allies  proceeded 
to  c<»llect  the  revenues  of  its  custom-house  in 
order  to  pay  their  own  expenses  and  make  up 
the  default  on  the  Mexican  bonds.  There  had 
been  no  resistance  to  their  landing,  but  the 
Republican  army  held  Orizaba  and  Puebla,  on 


the  road  to  the  capital,  ready  to  resist  any  ad 
into  the  interior.  The  alliance  betweo 
three  Powers  did  not  last  long.  Napoleo 
entered  into  relations  with  the  anti-Repul 
or  Conservative  party  in  Mexico,  and  flal 
himself  that  with  their  aid  he  could 
himself  master  of  the  country.  But  D 
England  nor  Spain  had  any  such  projects  in 
nor  would  they  co-operate  in  them,  and 
troops  and  ships  were  withdrawn  from  Ven 
leaving  the  French  corps,  under  Gener 
Lorencez,  in  sole  possession. 

After  some  fruitless  negotiations  the  F 
plenipotentiaries  issued,  on  April  i6th,  U 
proclamation  of  war,  not  against  the  Mj 
people,  but  against  the  Republican  Goven 
under  President  Juarez.  Three  days 
Lorencez  began  to  march  towards  the  higl 
starting  from  Cordova,  to  which  he  had  i 
up  during  the  negotiations.  On  the  2C 
occupied  Orizaba,  after  a  brief  skirmish  witl 
Mexican  horsemen,  the  main  Republican 
retiring  to  the  pass  of  the  Cumbres,  whe 
road  to  Puebla  and  Mexico  city  ascenc 
rocky  wall  of  the  plateau,  by  a  series  oi 
and  inclines,  commanded  by  strong  positic 
the  upper  slopes. 

Lorencez  marched  out  of  Orizaba  on  th' 
at  the  head  of  7,500  men,  with  ten  guns 
had  a  squadron  of  Chasseurs  d*Afrique 
him,  and  his  infantry  was  made  up  of  a  reg 
of  the  line,  a  regiment  of  Zouaves,  a  battai 
Chasseurs,  and  a  naval  brigade  of  marin< 
seamen.  On  the  28th  he  drove  the  Me 
from  their  strong  position  on  the  Cumbre: 
General  Zaragoca,  who  commanded  thei 
treating  to  Puebla.  Lorencez  pursued  hii 
on  May  4th  the  French  bivouacked  at  Ai 
less  than  three  miles  from  the  eastern  ; 
the  city. 

La  Puebla  de  los  Angeles  (**  the  town 
angels  "),  to  give  it  its  full  name  (deriva 
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>id  cnis^sion  statioti),  was  in  1862  the 
of  Me!(ico«  It  had  a  population  of 
htants.  Its  streets  cross  each  other 
{Ics,  dividing  the  solidly  built  stone 
square  blocks  ;  in  several  of  these 
I  are  churches  and  monasteries,  with 
Ifl)'  wralb,  The  French  uere  led  to 
thdr  Mexican  friends  that  it  vras 
ror  inspired  by  Zaragoca's  10,000  or 
tr$  that  prevented  the  good  people  of 


culties  presented  by  the  Cerro,  and  resolved  to 
attack  Puebla  from  the  eastward.  He  flattered 
himself  tliat  the  capture  of  the  ridge  wc»uld  cost 
only  a  short  sharp  tight,  and  that,  once  he  had 
got  his  guns  to  the  top  of  it,  the  cit>*  would  not 
offer  any  further  resistance. 

At  1 1  o  clock  on  the  morning  of  May  5th  the 
French  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  Cerro.  It 
was  held  by  the  Mexican  general  Negrete,  with 
1,200  men  and  two  batteries.     The  French  guns 
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from  coming  out  to  welcome  them 
leir  path  with  flowers.  But  although 
French  party  in  the  place,  the 
the  inhabitants  were  so  loyal  to  the 
lat  they  were  working  night  and  day 
the  streets,  and  to  improvise  a  kind 
f  linking  together,  with  solid  barriers, 
buildings  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
hedr  al. 

M^uth-cast  side  of  the  city  ran  the 
mcisco.  On  its  further  bank  rose  a 
i4gc  about  300  feet  high  and  about 
r*  of  a  mile  limg.  The  mad  from 
66ed  itt  coming  up  sharply  from  a 
%  eastern  side^  the  ascent  being 
by  a  large  fortiiied  monastery  on 
I  the  fort  of  Lorcto  on  the  other, 
►ok  Puebla  ill  1846,  they 
V,  —locally  known  as  the 
l£icialup«--'by  a  flank  march  to  the 
^  i  '  But  LorencejE  had  been 
list  the  Mexicans  at  the 
bnaii  that  he  despised  the  ditfi* 


H^:(ite 


:^^^ 


rr  ^ 


opened  with  shell  at  a  range  of  2,000  >*ards,  the 
Mexicans  replying  from  the  ridge.  The  fire  of  the 
Mexicans  wa.s  slow  and  ineffective,  and  after 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  this  artillery 
duel,  I^>rencez,  suppr^sing  that  the  Mexicans  had 
been  sufficiently  shaken,  gave  the  signal  for  the 
assault  of  tlie  p<»sition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Mexicans  had  suflened  very  little  loss,  and  were 
quite  ready  to  meet  the  attack.  The  2nd  regi- 
ment of  Zouaves  formed  the  storming  party.  A 
battal ion  of  Chasseurs  covered  t  heir  right.  A  bat- 
talion  fif  bluejackets  with  some  mountain -guns 
was  on  their  left.  The  marines  were  to  suppc>rt 
the  sailors.     'ITie  linesmen  were  held  tn  ru^i^tn^. 
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Negrete  had  been  reinforced  from  the  town, 
and  now  had  five  battalions  at  his  disposal.  As 
the  French  rushed  up  the  steep  slopes  they  were 
received  with  a  withering  fire,  but  they  came  on 
pluckily,  until  their  further  progress  was  stopped 
by  the  ditches  of  the  fort  and  the  fortified 
monastery.  Even  here,  under  a  cross-fire  from 
the  fort  on  the  right  and  three  rows  of  loopholes 
©n  the  left,  and  with  hostile  infantry  barring  the 
road  above  them,  they  tried  to  struggle  across 
the  ditches.  Roblot,  a  bugler  of  the  2nd  battalion 
of  the  Zouaves,  stood  for  some  time  on  a  heap  of 
earth  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch  sounding  the 
charge  while  the  bullets  whistled  round  him,  yet 
he  escaped  untouched.  At  last  the  order  was 
given  to  retire,  just  as  a  terrible  thunderstorm 
burst  over  the  battlefield.  The  Chasseurs  on  the 
right  were  charged  by  the  Mexican  cavalry,  and 
two  companies  had  to  form  square,  and  were  for 
a  few  minutes  completely  surrounded  by  the 
rush  of  horsemen.  The  French  had  lost  156 
killed  and  over  300  wounded.  The  Mexican 
loss  was  only  83  killed  and  132  wounded.  The 
invaders  retired  to  Amozoc,  where  they  waited 
for  some  days,  in  the  hope  that  Zaragoca  would 
come  out  and  attack  them.  But  the  Mexican 
knew  better  than  to  risk  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 
The  French  were  suffering  from  sickness,  en- 
cumbered with  wounded,  and  unable  to  collect 
any  supplies  from  the  country,  while  their 
Mexican  allies  had  failed  to  join  them.  Lorencez 
at  last  decided  that  it  was  better  to  retire  by  the 
Cumbres  to  Orizaba,  and  Zaragoca  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  his  army,  congratulating  them  on 
having  repulsed  **the  best  soldiers  in  the  world." 

The  failure  at  the  Cerro  de  Guadalupe  was  a 
stain  on  the  French  arms  that  had  to  be  wiped 
out  at  any  price.  Napoleon  determined  that 
next  time  the  march  on  Puebla  should  not  be 
attempted  by  a  mere  brigade.  Thirty  thousand 
picked  troops  were  :  hipped  off  as  reinforcements 
for  the  army  of  Mexico,  and  in  September 
(leneral  Forev.  the  victor  of  Montebello,  landed 
at  Vera  Cruz  to  take  command.  On  October 
24th  he  went  up  to  Orizaba,  and  proceeded  to 
organise  his  army  f<»r  the  fieUl.  Its  effective 
strength  was  about  20,000  combatants.  The 
infantry  were  (organised  in  two  divisions,  each 
about  8,000  strong,  under  (ieneral  Bazaine  and 
General  Felix  Douay.  There  was,  besides,  a 
brigade  of  marines  and  colonial  troops.  The 
cavalry,  1,500  strong,  were  commanded  by 
General  de  Mirandol.  The  advance  upon  Puebla 
was  not  really  begun  till  the  following  February. 
In  December  the  advanced   guard  was  pushed 


forward  to  secure  the  pass  of  the  Cumbr 
three  months  in  aU  were  given  up  to  col 
supplies  and  organising  a  series  of  posts  to 
the  communication  of  the  army  with  Ver 
At  this  time  Napoleon  was  in  close  relatio 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  one  curious  re! 
that  he  was  able  to  obtain  the  loan  of  a 
battalion  of  the  Egyptian  army,  which  an 
Vera  Cruz  in  February',  and  was  empk) 
garrison  some  of  the  posts  in  the  lowlai 
tween  Vera  Cruz  and  the  hills — the  flat 
cah'entes^oT  "hot  lands,"  so  fatal  to  Europi 

When  the  French  again  approached  I 
on  March  4th,  Zaragoca  no  longer  comi 
at  La  Puebla — he  had  died  during  the  w 
but  the  most  daring  and  energetic  of  \ 
tenants.  General  Ortega,  had  taken  hi! 
During  the  winter  the  place  had  been  streng 
with  an  earthwork  rampart.  Each  of  the 
of  houses  within  the  city  had  been  ccm 
into  an  improvised  fortress,  the  forts  of  th 
de  Guadalupe  had  been  strengthened,  a 
fort  of  San  Xavier  on  the  west,  betwc 
Mexico  and  Cholula  roads,  had  been  anr 
put  into  a  thorough  state  of  defence 
French  sympathisers,  so  far  as  they  were 
had  been  expelled  from  the  town,  and  wit 
went  most  of  the  women,  children,  inval 
old  men.  Ortega  had  resolved  that  La 
should  be  held  against  the  French,  with  t 
desperate  courage  and  determination  tl 
animated  the  defenders  of  Saragossa 
Spanish  war  of  independence. 

Strong  as  he  was,  Forey  would  not  vei 
repeat  the  tactics  of  Lorcncez  by  attack 
Cerro  de  Guadalupe.  Halting  near  Am< 
summoned  Ortega  to  surrender,  and  th 
was  a  defiance.  Then,  after  some  skin 
with  the  Mexican  cavalry,  he  pushed  B 
division  to  the  north  of  the  place,  with  o; 
barricade  the  bridges  on  the  road  to  Me.x 
Cholula;  for  in  this  direction  the  ? 
general,  Comonfort,  was  in  the  field  v 
army  that,  although  it  might  not  be 
raise  the  siege,  might  easily  harass  tlie  b 
and  cut  oflf  their  convoys.  Douav's  ( 
moved  round  to  the  south  and  west 
marines  held  Amozoc.  Forey  establisl 
own  headquarters  on  the  north-west  n 
road  to  Mexico,  in  some  buildings  on  a  lo 
known  as  the  Cerro  de  San  Juan.  Th< 
San  Xavier  was  directly  opposite  to  hin 
to  have  effectually  closed  all  the  approa 
the  place,  and  made  the  investment 
blockade,  Forey  would  have  required,  not 
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t  60,000  men.  This  was  how  it  was 
le  night  of  March  21st,  Ortega  was 
ad  out  half  his  cavalry  to  reinforce 
s  army.  He  had  not  much  further 
lem  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  and 
em  rode  through  a  gap  in  the  French 
5t  without  firing  a  shot  or  losing  a 
"andol,  Forey's  cavalry  commander, 
force  to  the  northward  in  pursuit  of 

in  the  course  of  the  following  day, 

Barail,  with  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique, 
d  the  Mexican  horsemen  at  Cholula 
ed  them  in  a  splendid  charge. 
5  city  thus  incompletely  invested,  and 
ividence  experimentally  obtained  the 
e  at  the  Cerro  de  Guadalupe,  that 
ardment  was  not  likely  to  shake  the 
Drtega's  soldiers,  Forey  had  to  make 
i  that  if  La  Puebla  was  to  be  taken 

by  sheer  hard  fighting.  He  chose 
t  of  attack  the  salient  formed  on  the 
ie  by  the  fort  of  San  Xavier,  and 
to  work  his  way  up  to  it  by  a  regular 
larallels  and  saps.  In  the  darkness  of 
of  March  23rd  the  engineers  opened 
irallel,  the  trench  being  only  seven 
irds  from  the  western  angle  of  San 
here  were  few  guns  in  the  fort,  and 
lem  were  of  heavy  calibre,  while  to 
2ft  there  were  no  formidable  batteries 
it,  otherwise  the  French  would  have 
;in  much  further  off.  Under  officers 
learned  their  business  well  in  the 
fore  Sebastopol,  the  engineers  pushed 
rward  so  rapidly  that  in  the  night  of 
le  heads  of  the  trenches  were  united 
>nd  parallel  at  a  little  less  than  four 
ards  from  the  rampart.  The  siege 
ere  established  in  the  parallel,  and  in 
.wo  days  their  fire  had  silenced  the 
»  fort,  the  Mexicans  withdrawing  the 
the  barricades  in  the  streets  behind  it. 
of  the  fort  was  in  ruins,  and  a  mass 
iparts  on  both  sides  of  it  had  been 
wn  into  the  ditch.  The  third  parallel 
icted  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
ireach  ;  but  in  order  to  still  further 
he  distance  to  be  crossed  by  the 
x>Iuinn,   the  sappers    went    to  work 

a  fourth  parallel  was  opened  only 
ds  from  the  steep  slope  of  ruined 
at  was  to  be  the  way  by  which  the 
lid  rush  the  town. 

ti  of  March,  only  six  da)rs  after  the 
the  trenches,  was  the  date  chosen  for 


the  assault.  The  troops  detailed  for  the  storming 
party  were  the  same  regiments  which  had  led 
the  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  Cerro  de 
Guadalupe  in  the  previous  month  of  May. 
They  were  given  this  chance  of  avenging  that 
defeat.  General  Douay  directed  the  operations, 
the  Zouaves  being  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Gastalet,  and  the  Chasseurs 
under  Commandant  de  Courcy.  In  the  after- 
noon the  stormers  were  gradually  collected  in 
the  fourth  parallel,  while  the  batteries  directed 
a  storm  of  shells  upon  San  Xavier.  At  five 
oVlock  the  artillery  was  suddenly  silent,  and 
General  Douay  gave  the  signal  for  the  assault. 
Led  by  Gastalet,  the  Zouaves,  with  the  fierce 
yell  imitated  from  the  Arabs,  sprang  over  the 
breastwork  of  the  parallel,  poured  down  into  the 
ditch  and  up  the  breach,  the  Chasseurs  covering 
their  advance  with  their  rifle  fire,  and  then 
dashing  on  to  support  them.  But  the  Mexicans 
had  rushed  to  the  ramparts  and  the  head  of  the 
breach  the  moment  the  artillery'  had  ceased 
firing,  and  it  was  only  after  a  fierce  bayonet 
fight  that  the  French  cleared  the  fort.  Even 
then  it  was  seen  that  it  could  not  be  held  unless 
the  Mexicans  were  driven  from  the  neighbouring 
houses  and  the  streets  between  them,  and  until 
darkness  closed  in  there  was  a  scries  of  desperate 
combats  in  the  houses  and  at  the  barricades. 
At  last  the  French  were  in  secure  possession  of 
San  Xavier.  Over  600  of  the  Mexicans  had 
been  bayoneted.  The  victors  had  lost  230  killed 
and  wounded.  General  de  Laumiere,  of  the 
artillery,  being  among  the  dead. 

In  most  silages  the  opening  of  a  practicable 
breach  is  followed  by  a  surrender.  In  nearly 
ever)'  case,  once  the  stormers  penetrate  the 
ramparts  resistance  ceases.  But  it  was  not  so  at 
La  Puebla.  The  successful  assault  marked,  not 
the  end,  but  the  beginning  of  the  real  defence  of 
the  place.  The  French  had  secured  beforehand 
excellent  plans  of  the  city»  and  on  these  they 
had  numbered  off  the  blocks  of  houses.  There 
were  158  in  all,  each  bounded  by  four  streets, 
and  it  looked  as  if  each  block  would  cost  a  little 
siege  of  its  own.  Thus,  on  March  31st,  Blocks 
Nos.  2  and  9  were  stormed  by  the  Chasseurs,  one 
of  the  boundary'  walls  of  No.  9  being  blown  in 
with  gunpowder.  Next  day  an  attack  on  Block 
No.  26,  which  was  a  large  barrack,  was  repulsed. 
In  the  night  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  April 
an  attempt  was  made  to  run  a  mine  under  its 
walls,  but  it  was  soon  stopped  by  a  mass  of  hard 
rock.  Close  by,  at  Block  24,  a  section  of  the 
engineers  were  carried  off  by  a  vigorous  sortie  of 
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the  Mexicans  from  the  neighbouring  barricades. 

Soldiers  and  citizens  were  fighting  against  the 

invaders  side  by  side,  and  this  struggle  in  the 

streets  was  a  costly  business.     On  the  7th  of 

April  only  the  houses  near  San  Xavier  had  been 

captured,   and   already  more   than   500  of  the 

French   had   fallen.     Gunpowder   had   been   so 

freely  used  by  the  engineers   that   the   supply 

©A  was  running  short.     General   Douay  gave   up 

rofor  the  present  the  attempt  to  advance  further 

t]  into  the  town,  and  was  content  to  hold  his  own. 

c      Next  day  Forey,  the  commander-in-chief,  sent 

down  to  Vera  Cruz  a  despatch  which  showed 

what  he  thought  of  the  situation.     Addressing 

the  naval  officer  in  command  of  the  squadron,  he 

said  :  **  Write  at  once  to  the  Minister  of  War,  in 


my  name,  that  the  siege  of  Puebla  is  a  serious 
operation  ;  and  tell  him  that  I  beg  that  he  will 
send  us,  without  loss  of  time,  siege  material,  men, 
and  munitions  of  war,  with  which  to  replace 
what  are  already  expended  and  further  provide 
for  the  eventualities  of  the  future  ;  and  let  him 
take  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations  the  fact  that 
the  means  hitherto  put  at  my  disposal  are  quite 
insufticicnt."  This  was  written  ten  days  after 
the  breach  had  been  stormed,  and  yet  Forey 
evidently  felt  that  the  end  was  still  far  off,  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  expected  supplies  to 
reach  him  from  France  in  time  to  be  of  any  use. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
Bazaine,  with  the  first  division,  be^an  a  new 
attack,  in  the  hope  that  proi^res^  might  Ue  more 
rapid  in  this  (lirecti()n.  He  had  first  to  deal  with 
the  outlying  forts  (»f  Carmen  and  Totixiehuacan, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  below  the  town.  His 
engineers  opened  the  first  and  second  parallels 
and  began  to  bap  up  to  the  iorU.     In  the  second 


week  of  April  supplies  began  to  run  sho 
town.  Ortega  had  still  1,500  horsen 
him,  and  in  order  to  economise  his  provi 
in  the  hope  of  their  bringing  in  a  convo 
them  out  through  the  French  lines, 
away  safely,  but  when  they  tried  to  b 
convoy  the  enterprise  ended  in  failure, 
had  to  gallop  oflf,  leaving  the  wagga 
French.  A  sortie  from  the  south;  iid 
Bazaine's  trenches  was  repulsed,  with  flii 
loss  to  the  garrison ;  but  they  rem 
attacks,  and  thus  dela)^  the  pn^gn 
engineers.  Then,  a  supply  of  powdi 
arrived  from  Vera  Cruz,  Douay  bqjui  \ 
desperate  street-fighting  near  San  Zfi 
attacked  the  monaster^'  of  Santa  la 
massive  building  was  loopholed,  and 
and  those  of  the  adjacent  blocks  wen 
with  some  2,000  Mexicans  armed  widi 
of  weapons,  from  modem  rifles  to  8hdB| 
blunderbusses.  The  French  were  icj^ 
the  loss  of  350  killed  and  wounddjl 
prisoners.  Douay  again  gave  up  tfae<|| 
advance,  and  encouraged  by  the  suooOl 
Inez,  the  Mexicans  assumed  the  oAi 
made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  houses  and 
held  by  th^  French.  This  counter-ittt 
and  then  there  was  a  lull  in  the  stTM 
both  parties  being  temporarily  exhaul 
So  the  month  of  April  ended. 
siege-guns  were  battering  the  soutl 
and  on  the  west  side  Douay  hd< 
corner  of  the  city.  The  5th  of 
anniversar\-  of  the  French  defeat 
de  Guadalupe,  was  approaching,  and 
Juarez  resolved  that,  if  possible,  it  « 
signalised  by  the  relief  of  La  Pu< 
joined  Comonfort's  army,  and  sent  ii 
Ortega  that  he  was  to  make  a  vigor 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  while  ( 
with  the  field-army  would  attack 
siegers  from  the  south-west.  The  a 
made  entirely  by  the  Mexican  cavalr\-, 
were  met  and  dispersed  by  the  betl 
sc]Uadrons  of  the  French  Chasseurs 
At  the  same  time  the  garrison  poured 
Bazaine's  trenches,  and  within  the  towi 
Douay's  barricades.  Ever\'where  th 
held  their  own.  But  Forey  felt  that  it 
dantrerous  to  allow  Comonfort  tr»  combi 
serious  attack  with  another  sortie  uf  th« 
The  Mexican  tield-army  of  about  N.ooc 
2,500  horse  was  entrenching  itself 
Lorenzo,  in  the  Atoyac  valley,  abc 
miles  north  of  La  Puebla.     Hazainc  ws 
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Ht  marcn  and  break  up  the  Mexi- 

[,ca\ing  at  midnight  the  Hne^  before 

Ji  a  small  column  made  up  of  four 

infantry*,    eight    f^ms,   and    four 

ca\*alry,  Bazaine  marched  up  the 

a  wide  sweep  to  the  west- 


Fort  Totimehuacan  and  the  TSr^T  T 
between  the  town  and  the  Ccrro  dc  » *  |^t.\ 

The  siege  works  were  pressed  forward^  and  an 
assault  on  the  south  side  wasbeing  prepared,  when 
on  the  17th  several  loud  explosions  were  heard 
in  the  town  just  before  dawn,  and  when  the  sun 


r^LL    SCODFXtV     rfov     tuy 


WiON     IN    THIl    GKRY    Vawk 


ily  upon  the  Mexiciin  positJon  in 

of  die  8th  of  May,     The  attack 

!  sucQcsSi  and  after  a  brief  struggle 

I  ed,  leaving  in  the  hands  of 

,  S  guns,  t^ooo  prisoner^^  and 

'  of  supplies  which  Comonfort  had 

iniD  Puebla, 
'  wf  San  Lorenzo  «iealed  the  fate  of 
brave  Bazaine  was 

bcs  the         _  i-i  rmng.     On  the 
le^  had  silenced  the  fire  of  hotli 


rose,  the  white  flag  u^as  seen  flying  on  all  the  forts. 
After  a  defence  of  sixty-two  dayst  I-a  Puebla 
was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
invaders.  It  had  held  out  for  just  seven  weeks 
from  the  storming  of  San  Xavier,  which  Forcy 
had  hoped  would  put  the  whole  place  iti  bis 
posM?ssion. 

On  the  evening  of  the  i6th,  General  Ort«ga 
had  decided  that  further  resistance  could  only 
last  a  few  hours^  and  would  entail  a  U!*clcss  ^c* 
riflcc  of  brave  nten'e  lives.     His  provisionsi  ^et^ 
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exhausted  ;  his  men  and  the  citizens  who  acted 
with  them  were  already  half-starved.  Ammuni- 
tion was  running  short :  it  was  doubtful  if  there 
were  enough  rifle  cartridges  for  another  day^s 
hard  fighting.  It  was  true  that  the  French  only 
held  a  corner  of  the  town  on  the  western  side, 
but  on  the  south  Bazaine's  approaches  had  been 
pushed  close  up  to  the  forts,  and  Ortega  thought 
he  saw  signs  that  an  assault  was  being  prepared 
for  the  early  morning  of  the  17th.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  would  have  been  quite  justified 
in  capitulating,  but  the  brave  soldier  was  deter- 
mined that  the  invaders  should  obtain  as  little 
advantage  as  might  be  from  his  surrender. 

Shortly  after  midnight  he  issued  an  order  to 
his  oflScers  telling  them  the  end  had  come,  and 
that  further  resistance  was  impossible.  The  order 
then  went  on  to  direct  that,  **  in  order  to  save 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  army,"  the  hour 
from  4  to  5  a.m.  was  to  be  devoted  to  a  rapid 
destruction  of  all  the  arms  in  the  town.  All  the 
cannon  mounted  on  the  walls  and  at  the  barri- 
cades were  to  be,  not  simply  spiked,  but  broken 
up  with  heavy  charges  of  powder.  "  This  sacri- 
fice," he  said,  "  our  native  land  demands  of  her 
faithful  children,  in  order  that  these  arms  may 
not  be  in  any  way  of  service  to  the  enemy  who 
has  invaded  our  country."  This  done,  the 
generals  commanding  divisions  and  brigades 
were  to  declare  to  their  soldiers  that  the  army 
was  disbanded  and  no  longer  existed.  The  men 
were  to  be  told  that  after  their  gallant  fight  their 
officers  were  not  going  to  hand  them  over  as 
prisoners  to  the  French.  There  was  no  complete 
line  of  investment  round  the  city,  and  nothing 
could  prevent  a  considerable  number  of  them 
from  making  their  way  to  the  national  armies 
that  still  kepi  the  field,  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 
As  they  were  released  from  their  service,  they 
need  not  take  such  a  step  unless  they  wished  ; 
but  as  there  was  no  capitulation  the  laws  of  war 
left  them  free  to  fight  for  Mexico  again  at  the 
first  opportunity.  The  funds  in  the  war-chest  of 
the  army  were  to  be  divided  among  the  men. 
Oflficers  and  soldiers  alike  were  told  that  they 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  defence.  Only 
the  want  of  food  and  other  supplies  had  put  an 
end  to  it  ;  "  for,"  wrote  Ortega,  "  at  this  moment 
we  hold  the  city  and  its  forts,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  one  fort  of  San  Xavier  and  a  few 
blocks  of  houses  in  its  neighbourhood." 

He  further  announced  that  the  white  flag 
would  be  hoisted  on  the  forts  and  at  the  barri- 
cades facing  the  P'rench  near  San  Xavier  at 
?  a.m.     At   the   same  hour  the  oflftcers   would 


assemble  in  the  square  before  the  c 
where  he  would  meet  them.  He  n 
try  to  make  any  terms  for  them  with 
queror,  nor  would  he  bind  them  in  ; 
each  iwas  free  to  take  whate\*er  line 
honour  and  conscience  prescribed.  1 
remained  with  him  would  doubtless 
prisoners. 

By  4  o'clock  the  'preparations  fo 
struction  of  the  arms  and  the  burning 
standards  were  completed.  In  the  nci 
work  was  carried  out,  the  series  of 
giving  the  French  at  first  an  idea  thai 
son  was  attempting  a  great  sortie, 
proclamation  dissolving  the  army  of 
had  been  read,  and  the  disarmed  s 
broken  their  ranks  with  a  last  cheer 
and  for  Ortega.  The  general  with  1 
none  of  whom  wore  their  swords,  ai 
whom  had  broken  the  blades,  were 
before  the  old  cathedral.  There  wa 
laying  down  of  their  arms  at  the  feet 
queror.  An  aide-de-camp  had  ridden 
flag  of  truce  to  Forey^s  headquarters  < 
of  the  town.  He  handed  the  French 
following  letter : — 

••  La  Pucbia  dc  L 
••  May  17/A, 

"  Monsieur  le  G^NfeRAL. — As  it  is  no  lo 
for  me  to  continue  to  defend  this  place,  thro 
of  ammunition  and  provisions,  I  have  disbac 
placed  under  my  orders,  after  having  destro 
ment,  including  the  artillery. 

"The  place  is  therefore  at  your  disposal. 
proceed  to  occupy  it,  taking,  if  you  judge  fit, 
prudence  may  dictate  to  avoid  those  evils 
result  from  a  sudden  and  forcible  oCcupati* 
there  is  now  no  reason. 

"The  generals  and  officers  of  the  an 
assembled  on  the  Plaza  del  Gobiemo.  The 
will  become  your  prisoners.  I  cannot. 
General,  prolong  the  defence.  If  I  could,  1 
my  word  for  it  that  I  would. 

It  was  not  till  early  on  the  iQth 
rode  in  triumph  into  the  captured  l 
17th  and   1 8th  were  devoted  to  qui 
possession  of  the  forts  and  walls,  and  t 
ing  the  blocks  of  houses  one  after  ; 
arms.     It  was  not  till  this  had  been 
done  that   the   victors   felt    safe.      1 
prisoners   of  all   whom  they   could 
having  taken  part  in  the  defence  in  tl 
the  regular   army.     In   all    they  thu 
26   generals,  1432    oflScers  of  lower 
about  11,000  soldiers.     The  generals 
oflScers  refused  to  give  any  kind  of 
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At  of  them  succeeded  in  escaping 
il  from  Puebla  or  from  Orizaba,  or  other 
d  to  Vera  Cruz,  down  to  which 
cd  in  order  to  be  sent  to  France, 
t  Mexican  ofiiccrs  550  were  actually  shipped 
I  the  AtJantic  to  Brest,  but  650  escaped, 
of  them  rejoining  the  national  army, 
t  some  thousands  of  the  defenders  of 
lebla  liad  preceded  them.  Amongst  those 
thus  regained  their  liberty  was  the  brave 

ire*,  having  lo^t  Puebla,  made  no  attempt 
fend  the  capital  against  the  French.  He 
'  *  ^  3n  Luis  de  Polosi,  and  on  June  loth, 
after  the  fall  of  La  Puebla,  Forey 
^  ihc  cit>'  of  Mexico.  The  capture  of  La 
t^  and  the  occupation  of  the  old  capital  of  the 
I  Bionarchyt  won  Forey  his  marshal's  baton. 
|le  honours  of  the  fight  were  really  with  the 
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Mexican  general^  who  had  made  of  Puebla  an^ 
other  Saragossa*  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
testimony  lo  his  merits  is  the  fact  that  a  French 
soldier  who  saw  his  first  campaigns  in  Mexico^ 
and  who  now  commands  an  army  corps  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  France,  has  told  the  story  of 
Ortega's  gallantr\%  and  set  forth  the  very  words 
of  his  last  order  to  the  garrison  of  La  Puebla  as 
an  example  to  French  soldiers  of  what  a  brave 
man  should  do  when  fortune  is  no  longer  on 
his  side.  In  his  great  work  on  the  art  of  war^ 
General  Pierron  cites  a  series  of  **  Heroic  ex- 
amples to  be  imitated  rather  than  surrender/* 
and  he  groups  together  **  Ortega  at  Puebla " 
and  **  Taillant  at  Phalsbourg/'  as  types  of  the 
iron  courage  and  determination  which  refuse  to 
leave  to  the  victor  any  advantage  of  his  success 
that  can  be  wTested  from  him,  even  in  the  depths 
of  defeat. 


ft: 


CITV  or   MBXICO. 


ON  llu-  «»tli  Scpicnibcr,  1855,  the  present 
wiilrr  was  stamling  at  day-dawn  on 
a  hi^h  |M>int  ot"  vantage,  surveying  a 
Mine  M»  strange  and  btriking  that  its 
iiuiiu»i\  van  ne\er  he  eiVaeed.  Sebastopol  at  last 
W.I'.  (MH-^  i^n  the  day  previmis  the  final  aj^^aults 
h.ul  hien  nKule.  'I'he  I^Vench,  attaeking  with 
lui\  inuiagi'  ami  in  overwhelming  numbers,  had 
i.ipluud  ihe  MalakotV;  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
u'.mi;  lull  MUMgie  toree^,  had  tailed  at  the  Redan. 
W.iuhini;  tuMu  the  left  attack,  at  no  great  dis- 
i.ihie,  I  h.id  >een  our  men  go  forward,  a  mere 
h.nultn).  h.ul  noted  an.\i<uisly  the  hurry-scurry  of 
I  hi  .iiK.UKr,  tlu-  cra>h  of  conflict,  the  struggle, 
l»«iiL?  Mine  Ml  ilouht,  within  the  great  earth-heap, 
llu  Im.d  itlii'.il  ;  stricken  soldiers  dropping  back 
lii'uitiilK  hs  l^\0'^  and  threes,  still  tormented 
\*\  III  I  and  flli'M  nveitaken  by  death.  Everyone 
wti.i  w  .III  hid  w.is  slinngly  atTected,  not  so  much 
iiiJttit  l»s  the  laihiie,  hut  because  no  supreme 
,  llfii  w  1  m,ulc  to  u'trieve  it.  At  that  time  the 
I  ii^'ii  li  In  III  hi"  were  swarming  with  troops; 
iJinK     .liMu.ir.    hncd    them;    the    (iuards    had 

I.,,  M   i. vdil  np,  aiul  the  Highlanders— the  3rd 

,.i,l  |(li  PiM.ums  were  close  at  hand,  yet 
ii..(liiiii'  w  I.  il»»iu-  The  day  ended  in  deep 
.1,  ,...Mj|it.  \  jiid  disgust;  the  guards  in  the 
,,,,,.  Ii.  i\iM  iii»l  leheved,  and  our  particular 
|.,iix  ..  Miini  d  I. 'I  .1  '.ecoiul  night  to  the  Cemetery, 
,11  i.l^  Ml.  Ill  p.'l  111  Mont  t)f  the  Creek  battery, 
,)„  ,^     MM..  It  li  M  I  Mil  h\  the  enemy's  guns. 

\\  I, ,,  n.  M  <  .1.1X1-  anxiety  prevailed,  at  least 
,,,,,.,,,  iM  ..I  ih.  iMiiuif  tanks,  for  the  complcte- 
,„  ,.i  ill,  I  i.ii.  h  .11. 1 1'-^  in  the  capture  <»f  the 
,,,„  1..^  ..iili.  i..i  III  .  w  J'.  M.ircely  appreciated, 
,„.,  ,^  ,    III,   Miiii  di  .11. iiiaKiinent  of  the  Russians 

I ,,n      11,1  ill.   .  Miiii. II V,  a  general  sortie  upon 

!,,„      Ill     .sp.  .ltd.  .mil    strict   orders  were 

j.M.M   |M  iiiiini.iiii  ihi   ntmoM  vigilance,  to  post 

.„„     ,,,(,,.      ix.ll  l.«  llu-  hont,  and  by  constant 

,  ,,  ,,„.,,  „,,L.     nil-  that   lluy  were  always  on 


the  alert.  All  about  this  Cemetay  1 
yards  loaded  with  grapes,  free  to  all  il 
gather  them  undeterred  by  the  diq 
that  did  not  cease  till  long  after  :| 
There,  as  we  lay  dozing  between 
sentries  or  enjoying  the  luscious 
mendous  concussion  filled  the  air,  andl 
(»n  which  we  rested  seemed  shaken  I 
depths.  A  mine  !  The  prelude  to 
attack  I  The  guards  stood  to 
messages  came  and  went  ;  officers 
gether.  taking  counsel,  and  all  were  oaf 
of  expectation.  Soon,  however,  the  ttt 
ceased  entirely.  The  vexed  air  grev^j 
in  the  growing  stillness  a  distant  nil 
rattling  wheels,  the  hum  of  voices,  th 
ling  of  feet  reached  us,  but  with  QQ 
impression  of  their  me-aning. 

Morning  presently  broke— the  d» 
spkndid  autunni  day — and  in  the  groi 
everything  was  explained.  The  evacui 
connnenced  ;  the  garrison  was  in  full  n 
a  bridge  of  boats  constructed  weeks  bd 
Xt>w  our  batteries  on  the  higher  level  a! 
got  the  range  of  the  retiring  colufl 
opened  a  furious  fire.  A  terrible  canug 
upon  the  overcrowded  bridge  :  whole  sc 
men  were  swept  away,  numbers  were  U 
the  air,  and  the  dropping  fragments,  bo 
limbs,  and  bits  of  exploded  shells,  tore 
water  like  monster  hail.  More  awful 
the  ruin  that  soc)n  spread  over  the  doon 
There,  under  our  very  eyes,  it  cruxnbl 
into  formless  and  chaotic  elements  ;  ll 
forts  blew  up  one  after  the  other  with  iht 
explosion,  vomiting  clouds  of  black  sim 
the  blue  vault,  to  hang  there  or  til 
brooding  thick  and  low  upon  the  s 
wreckage,  while  darting  flumes  quickly 
and  gradually  embraced  the  wluile  towr 
general  conflagration. 
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So  ended  Sebastopol,  in  a  horror  of  carnage  and 
fire,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  twelve  months'  duration, 
in  which  three  great  European  Powers  had  put 
forth  all  their  military  strength.  Every  credit  is 
due  to  those  engaged  upon  cither  side ;  but  the 
tardy  success  was  achieved  after  such  a  stubborn 
resistance,  that  the  greatest  glory  was,  if  any- 
thing, to  the  losing  side.  The  issue  was  never 
in  doubt,  perhaps :  it  was  only  a  question  of  time, 
although  it  might  be  wearily,  almost  indefinitely, 
postponed.  But  the  more  strenuous  the  attack, 
the  more  noble  was  the  defence,  and  as  the 
sdlies,  rising  slowly  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
magnitude  of  their  task,  gathered  together  men 
and  material  in  overwhelming  proportions,  so  the 
Russians,  undismayed,  developed  such  indomit- 
able tenacity,  mixed  with  such  enterprising  skill 
and  boldness  in  engineering,  that  at  times  the 
besiegers  became  the  besieged.  Through  the 
terrible  winter  the  defenders  were  certainly 
stronger  and  more  numerous  than  their  assail- 
ants, better  fed  and  better  found.  Mentschikoff 's 
field-army  had  been  practically  broken  up  ;  a 
large  contingent  had  been  drawn  in  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  ;  the  vast  storehouse  of  the  arsenals 
and  the  warships  seemed  inexhaustible,  supplies 
of  all  sorts  reached  the  fortress  unimpeded  along 
its  always  open  communications.  Thus  all 
losses  were  speedily  made  good  ;  there  were 
troops  enough  to  man  all  the  works,  and  yet 
leave  from  6,000  to  10,000  free  to  labour  con- 
tinually upon  the  fortifications.  Every  battery 
was  armed  anew  ;  hundreds  of  heavy  guns  were 
moved  easily  through  the  streets  from  the 
arsenal  and  wharves  to  the  works.  Nothing 
could  be  finer,  more  worthy  of  admiration,  than 
this  resolute  defiance. 

And  yet  no  one  can  understand  why  Todleben 
did  not  do  more  :  why  he  did  not  convert  de- 
fensive into  offensive  operations  ;  why,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  superior  strength,  he  did  not 
essay  to  drive  the  allies  from  their  trenches  back 
to  their  ships,  or  into  the  sea.  He  was  fully 
aware  of  their  wretched  condition.  In  the  first 
place,  his  spies,  daring  and  pertinacious,  kept  him 
always  well  informed.  Moreover,  he  learnt  much 
from  the  garrulity  of  his  foes.  These  were  the 
early  days  of  war-correspondents,  of  those  fluent 
and  irrepressible  writers,  ever  active  in  the 
service  of  an  anxious  public  at  home,  but  not  as 
yet  restrained  by  the  modern  military  censorship, 
which  nowadays  secures  a  certain  reticence  at 
least  on  all  vitally  important  matters.  There 
was  such  an  eager  and  insatiable  thirst  in 
England  for  news,  that  much  was  published  in 


the  English  papers  that  might  moFC  saf 
been  withheld.  Everything  that  went  c 
Sebastopol  reached  Todleben  in  the  coi 
few  weeks.  There  were  few  secrets  k 
certainly  those  which  betrayed  the  wc 
the  besiegers  were  not  among  them.  1 
thus  encouraged,  might  surely  have  ma 
stroke  to  deliver  the  fortress.  By  cone 
superior  numbers  on  one  or  more  poin 
ill-defended  trenches  he  might,  in  all  pi 
have  succeeded  in  raising  the  siege, 
did  not  do  so  is  explained  by  one  or  bo 
suppositions  :  one  is  that  he  did  not  da 
the  tremendous  failure  involved  by  thu 
all  upon  the  throw  ;  the  other  that  h 
soldiery  had  fared  so  badly  in  ban 
conflicts  that  they  had  no  stomach  f< 
fighting  in  the  open  field. 

The  gallant  and  intrepid  engineer 
however,  go  beyond  the  r6/e  of  defeno 
this  he  was  incomparable,  untiring,  u 
full  of  ingenuity  and  endless  resource. 
bent  everything  to  his  purpose,  turn 
thing  to  account,  made  the  most 
opportunity.  By  this  time  he  knew 
the  ground  he  held,  ever^'  inch  of  it, 
all  he  could  to  render  it  impregna 
through  the  winter  months,  while  vn 
such  sore  straits,  he  was  continually  incn 
difficulties.  With  consummate  skill  h 
many  new  and  harassing  processes  ir 
engineering.  Such  were  the  rifle-pil 
forward  within  easy  reach  of  our  trencli 
of  these  was  a  hole  containing  a  single  n 
who,  being  safely  screened  by  sandbags, 
our  gunners  and  inflicted  perpetual  loss 
mining  was  tried  by  the  French, 
countermined,  and  so  effectually  thai 
the  best  of  this  underground  warfare. 
continually  stealing  ground,  too,  whe 
could  thus  annoy  us  or  strengthen  his  c 
One  day  new  earthworks  appeared  t 
slopes  facing  the  Inkerman  battlefield  ; 
Mamelon  was  seized  and  fortified  as  an 
of  the  Malakoflf,  and  this  at  a  time  whci 
ourselves  recognised  the  importance  of  t 
manding  knoll  and  were  about  to  « 
The  Russians,  by  forestalling  us  and  < 
the  hill  with  strong  earthworks,  struck 
blow  at  the  besiegers,  especially  on  the 
Right  Attack,  for  the  Mamelon  looked  ii 
trenches,  and  forbade  any  further  advanc 
the  Redan.  Another  obstacle  thrown 
to  bar  our  progress  was  the  work  estab 
the  Quarries  before  the  Redan,  ere  kH 
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ntcsted,    but    yet    carried   with    great 

the  Enghsh  troops, 

passed^  howeVLT^  the  balance  bticamc 

between  attack  and  defence*     Stili^ 

Jications  arose,  caused  by  the  ambitious 

ce  of    Napoleon  IIL,  v^ho  began   to 

kcr  military  glory,  and  acUialJy  cnntem- 

fcing  the  coniroand  of  the  French  army 

[lea.     He  was  at  this  time  much  imder 

fice  of  General  Niel,  an  engineer  officer 

approved    of    the     methods     hitherto 

agaitjst 
ill,  and  had 
font  to  the 
ar  in  order 
his  views 
general 
ing*  Niel's  : 

was  that  ? 

scientific  ' 

was     to 
fortrejis 
y — to  sur- 
Scbastojwl 
tilde,  and 
from  all 
Ration  with 
)  world.    In 
lis     argu- 
perfectly 
the  prin- 
auld    have 
ptcd  at  an 
le.     There 
who    in- 
thc  belief 
ii'holc  stra* 
in  of  the 
unsound^   and   that,  if  it  had   been 
by   a    higher    military    genius,   our 
Id  have  been  to  isolate  Sebastopol  by 
be  throat  or  isthmus  which  connected 
ea  with  southern  Russia.     Active  field 
would  then  have  been  substituted  for 
'  the  wisdom  of  this  course 
-  tried  by  the  <»ccuj)ation  of 
i  the  eleventh  hour. 

General   Niul  reached  tiie  Crimen, 
jwcre  loo  far  cH^minitted  to  the  siege  to 
[it  ioT  other  douhtlul  operations   else* 
weather  had  greatly  improved  the 
5rc  Sebastopol .    Abundan  1 1  ran  sports 
wheeled  vehicles,  kept  the 
^vell  fed,  well  clothed,  and 
;  httt»had  replaced  tait«|  and  stores 


of  all  kinds  were  plentiful,  c^^pccially  war  mate- 
rial. The  allied  artillery  had  gr<jwn  portentously 
strong  :  there  were  now  378  French  guns  in 
position,  and  125  English — numbers  not  really 
disproportionate,  seeing  that  now  the  Rngtish 
trenches  w*ere  far  less  extensive  than  the  French  : 
but  withal,  the  English  ordnance  was  generally 
of  weightier  metal,  and  we  had  up  at  the  front 
500  rounds  per  gun  and  joo  per  mortar.  The 
Russians,  it  is  true,  were  equally  strong  :  they 
had  a  thousand  gims  mounted  on  their  worli 

and  could  directljl 
oppose  us  with  406, 
well  placed.  But  it 
was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  in  the 
next  battle  of  the 
guns  the  allied  artiU 
lery  wa>uld  have  a 
distinct  advantage. 

For  a  new  bom- 
bardment was  obvi- 
ously imminent,  the 
prelude,  as  everyone 
bel  ie  ved ,  t  o  a  gener 
assault.  The  former 
began  on  the  Mthj 
April,  but  the  lattc 
never  came  t>ff,  foU 
the  reason  ahead)! 
gi\'en.  The  grca 
enterprise  which 
should  jiooii  hav€ 
ended  the  siege  was 
robbed  of  all  pithj 
^   '  and  purpose  by  th^ 

GENLiLAL    NiEL.  insistence     of     the 

French  Emperor 
continually  harping  on  field  operations.  Never- 
theless, the  cannonade  commenced  at  the 
date  giveti,  and  was  continued  for  ten  days 
almost  without  intermission.  It  was  a  terrific 
storm  f>f  projectiles,  and  it  inflicted  immense 
damage.  The  Russians,  w*ho  were  short  of 
powder,  replied  slowly  and  ineffectively.  Ere 
long  many  of  their  batteries  were  put  out  ot 
action.  The  Frendi  breached  the  salient  of  the 
Central  Bastion,  and  greatly  injured  theFlagslaflT 
Battery  ;  our  guns  silenced  one  face  of  the 
Redan  ;  the  French  and  English  guns  o%xr- 
powcred  the  Mamelon  ;  the  Malakoflf  was 
silenced,  so  were  the  White  Works,  The 
^  suffered  horribly.     Relieving  that   thr 

i  nnent     would    be    followred   by   assault, 

large  bodies  were  kept  close  up  to  repel  it^  3Lwi 


:^ 


^•t^  j 


w 
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5C.  were  fully  exposed  to  this  incessant,  murder-  now  well  known  thattl 

r.u?  tire.     The  carnage  was  frightful.    Sebastopol  to  his  means,    most   c 

became  a  ^hamblei  ;  all  its  great  buildings  were  decided    in    action— rt 

converted  intr)  hfispitals  and  crowded  with  dead  beforehand,  slow  to   t 

and  dying  ;  the  tio^^rs  lay  half  an  inch  deep  in  moment    arrived.      Tl 

■Loaculaied  bl'x.d  :  great  piles  of  severed  limbs  heightenea  by  the  prcs 

f.Ik-d    tubs    an»und    the    amputating   tables   in  Canrobert's  perplexity 

:hc  churches  ;  funeral  dirges  were  chanted  all  detailed    instructions 


long. 


It    is  calculated  that   in   this   April 


MAk-IIAI,      I'l  I.ISSIKR. 

hniiilj.irdiMint  the  I^u-sian  garrison  lost  in  killed 
:iii(!  \\<»unil<il  'i.ooo,  ;i>  .i^aiu-t  1,5^5  French 
.iinl  J'*'  i'Ji'4li-li. 

It  lAer  .III  .i— .iiilt  li:i(l  Ihcii  dulv  prcparcil,  il 
wa-  iinvv.  ^'l■l  iioiK'  w.i-^  delivered.  A  leeling 
I  hat  thi-  lioinhiirdiiunt  w  ;i-  a  wa-^led  ellort  j>n>- 
dik'.'d  (iLrpdi-.jpjH'inliiuiit  and  chauriii  lhr(>u;;h- 
iiiil  the  allii-d  i.iiii])'.  C'.inn»'nert,  the  I^'reiich 
lii-riri.il-in-i  hii-t.  w.i-  j)r  iiu  ip.illv  blamed.  The 
i<iii-t:int  iiili-rU  ii-iice  of  hi--  imperial  master, 
lilher  hv  dirvU  onninuiiicition  or  tliroii»^h 
hi^  ^oiilidenlial  anient,  (reiieial  Niel,  greatly  in- 
tiea-ed  that  native  irresohiiion  which  was  the 
one  Weak  p«iiMl   in  Cainobert's  character.     It  is 


effect  to  the  emperor* 
been  said,  meai 
whole  allied  foi 
siege,  the  other 
that  did  not  cc 
least  of  all  to 
the  seat  of  war 
feel  strong  eno 
the  emperor  :  1 
command.  W 
he  strongly  urg 
junior  to  him 
more  competen 
Canrobert's  ni 
here,  and  he  be 
a  back  scat — to 
and  continue 
commander-in-< 
With  Felissit 
entered  upon  i 
prosecuted  hen< 
vigour.  He«\ 
reM)luti(m  and  s 
of  the  end  in 
by  which  it  wa 
-Algerian  ccmin 
I\'iis>ier,  slid  it 
he  would  not  mi 
of  the  city  to 
would  not  si 
whole."  Alth< 
and  once  a  pri 
he  had  studied 
and  was  a  great  stratt 
suj)ported  by  life-long 
by  great  natural  saga< 
hoin  his  purpose  wher 
nund,  auil  he  was  as 
opinion  a>  he  was  lx)lii 
the  ropect  he  owed 
ab.-olute  sovereign,  th 
who  h.ui  tir>t  rai'^eil  hi 
the  I^iench  army,  and 
by  a  -troke  ol  the  p< 
taking  his  own  line,  an 
IVM'-Mer,  after  matur 
emperor'>  scheme,  an( 
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^SRBuy  to  hold  on  to  the  siege 
;  to  all  other  '*  unknown  udventures/* 

it  forward  resolutely.  Niel,  at  his 
sought   to   recommend    the    other 

ras  at  once  put  down  w^th  a  high 
wer  plainly  told  him  at  one  con* 


with  the  general  commandin^i^he  field,  and 
Pelissier,  with  the  rare  uouragc  of  an  unusually 
strong  but  wisicly  ubi»tinatc  man»  persisted  in 
having  his  own  way. 

Within  a  week  two  important  events  showed 
the  direction  of  the  new  current.    One  was  the 


y^     :s#. 


rjjt  cwrr  near  the  rida^— they  were  swept  away  in  hundreu^  by  a  stokm  of  grape"  (/.  471), 


iis  tongue;  at  another  he  warned 

lie  dared  go  bej'ond  reading  aloud  a 

lum  he  would  resort  tovigr>rous 

jng,  no  doubt»  to  put  him  under 

the  dintncl  and  positive  orders, 

■    peremptory*   terms  b}'  the 

aid  not  divert  Pelissicr  from 

The    5ovxTcign    might    suggest 

is,  Hasliing  iticni  by  wire,  but 

r  of  conducting  operations  rested 


French  attack  upon  a  newly-constructed  earth- 
work, planted  by  the  enterprising  Todleben 
between  the  Central  Bastion  and  the  sea.  The 
other  was  the  despatch  of  an  expedition  to  Kertch, 
to  strike  at  the  Russian  communications  by  the 
Sea   of  Azof,      Both   were    emi  n en  t  V  ^^ 

hil.     TJie  first,  after  victory  had  ch  i  les 

more  than  once,  ended  in  the  gaining  mid  in- 
eluding  this  new  work  in  the  French  line  of 
uenche^;   the   second  *♦  struck  dec^  mvci  \Vifc 
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Russian  resources,"  soPelissier  reported.  *' Their 
chief  line  of  supply  is  cut."    Other  decisive  steps 
followed,  and  the  allies  by  the  end  of  May  had 
gained  air  and  space,  by  pushing  back  Liprandi's 
army,  which  had  long  hung  round  our  flanks  in 
the  Tchernaya  valley ;  and  the  river  of  that  name 
once  more  became  our  boundar}',  as  it  had  been 
before  the  battle  of  Balaclava. 

The  main   efforts  of  the  allied  commanders 
were  now  directed  to  closing  in  upon  the  de- 
fences of  the  town,  and  as  a  first  step  it  was 
necessary  to    gain    possession    of    the    various 
outworks  and  advanced  posts  still  maintained  by 
Todleben  in  front  of  his  inner  line.     These — 
the   White   Works,  the 
Mainelon,  and  the  Ouar- 
lics  -have  already  been 
mentioned,  with  the  im- 
portant    influence    they 
c\».rciscd      in     delaying 
the  progress   of  the  be- 
Nie|k;ei>.     It  was  on  June 
the     01  h    that     a    fresh 
l»omlMrdment    was    un- 
iUi  taken     in     order    to 
tvviua-    them,   both    the 
l-.n>iliNh      and      French 
v;un>^   Ivinji   actively  en- 
.j^.*>;i\l     to    the    number 
,,i     ,\\      'V\w    .M.unelon 
XX  I .    MU»M    duelled,    the 
\\  tuU-     Wi'ikN     >iroatly 
.l.im.iK^Al.    and  only    the 
\i.i:.*lv*'ll     ^vaN     .ible     to 
.^.liiM    I'ui     tiu*    at    the 

.,..v   ''I    thv'    vl.iv       *I'lu'    cannonade   was   c<^n- 
.uivxs    til  il»i\»u>ih  ni'Xt   day  and  towards  dusk, 
^ijt    t^Mw.iul   two    brigades,   and    took 
i»l   ih^-  While  Works  without  serious 
,  vjuvh  duiiujLi  the  night  were  incor- 
li    ih<,'    l-'iviu'h    trenches.      On    that 
.,,..:!.»;.  ■'»'^'  "l**  June,  about   5.30,  three 
......iu.i.  moxol  out  b<»UlIy  to  attack  the 

•v  i»Avl   "n    t  Im.inc  colonel,  Brancion, 

.,1     -.1    .1.    hi*   men    triumphantly 

»,i  .1  ^{         AuiUher    column     of 

,^    ^^^m'nn  bN    iIh*   rear,   and  this 

.,.*x  01  .1  tune  perfectly  success- 

viivNi.uiN    leintorced,    made    a 

.vA^    Ik  M.utK'U»n,  held  it  for 

.Ka   '*""»  a^^iin  expelled. 

*,..v'«  ■'»i^'  ^^*^  work  was  the 

i«.ii  .Ik  ^^uarries,  and  this 

a»i.  ->  .ivi.whnu'nts  of  the 

.♦K    whole    under 


.»»..:     ^v. 


•.^■x^  .....tv^ 


Colonel  Shirley.  These  Quarries  wct 
carried,  but,  being  at  the  rear,  the\'  weres 
through  and  through  by  the  enemy's  g\ 
proved  untenable  until  the  Russians  C2 
and  were  mixed  with  the  assailants.  T 
fight  rolled  back  and  forward,  the  vict< 
inclining  to  this  side,  now  to  that.  In  1 
however,  when  dawn  broke,  the  whoU 
works  we  had  attacked  remained  in  our 
This  substantial  triumph  greatly  eli 
allies.  All  who  were  engaged  in  it  ho; 
a  turn  was  approaching  in  this  wearison 
and  impatiently  awaited  the  final  attac 
must  now,  surely,  be  soon  made.  This 
was  the  fixed  i 
of  the  allied  gen< 
in  the  days  1 
the  last-named 
measures  were  c 
to  assault  the  ii 
chief  works  of  t 
Even  now  the 
Napoleon  pers 
advising  field-o]; 
and  continued 
graph  orders  to 
to  that  eflfec 
sturdy  French 
protested,  plead 
impossible  it  wa 
to  exercise  his  c 
*'  at  the  end,  s< 
paralysing,  of  ai 
wire  " — and  st 
his  own  wav. 
emperor's  last  ]-)ercmptor\'  message  he 
*'  I'o-morrow,  at  daybreak,  in  concert 
English,  I  attack  the  Redan,  the  Mala 
their  de])endent  batteries.  I  am  full  of 
Yet  this  great  attack  was  foredo< 
failure.  Everything  went  wrong,  especi 
the  French  commander-in-chief.  It 
believed  that  Pelissier,  although  outwar 
was  greatly  harassed  in  mind  by  the  ( 
interference  of  the  emperor.  Whatt 
reason,  he  made  mistake  upon  mistake 
first  place,  he  removed  Bosquet  from  t 
mand  of  the  troops  that  were  to  atl 
Malakoff,  and  substituted  a  general  b 
landed,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the  groun 
Bosquet  knew,  as  the  French  say.  -  as 
his  own  pocket."  In  the  second  place,. 
it  had  been  arranged  with  Lord  Raglan 
attack  should  be  preceded  by  a  tw 
cannonade,  the  fire  of  the   17th  June 
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b>'  the  French  on  the  fatal  morning  of 
I,   and    Felissier    suddenly  decided    to 

daybreak  without  it.  This,  the  anni- 
uf  Waterloo,  when  two  old  foes  now 
fight  side  by  side,  had  been  chosen  on 

and  yet  it  was  to  be  associated  with 

The    French    columns    intended  to 

le  Malakoff  found  themselves  mixed  up 

used  in  the  trenches.     It  was  a  brilliant 

night,  and  the  Russians,  seeing  them 
)rought  up  all  their  strength  to  resist. 
ilants,  when  they  moved  forward,  en- 
d  fierce  opposition  from  dogged  men 
ehind  works  rapidly  repaired,  and  the 
•resently  retreated  with  considerable  loss, 
e  misfortune  met  the  English,  for  Lord 
although  aware  of  the  French  failure, 
d  to  also  attack.  Our  men  never  got 
3  Redan — they  were  swept  away  in 
>,  as  they  crossed  the  open,  by  a  storm 
Their  leaders  were  killed,  General 
I  and  gallant  Lacy  Yea,  and  the  remnant 
disheartened.  Only  at  one  point,  down 
Creek  batter}',  that  fiery  leader  Sir 
Eyre  had  penetrated  the  defences  and 
:he  town.     But  he  was  wounded  him- 

the  lodgment  made  was  relinquished, 
oper  support. 

this  grievous  disaster  Lord  Raglan,  who 
idy  in  failing  health,  never  recovered. 
le  English  soldier,  who  had  long  borne 
d  contumely  in  proud  silence,  content 

duty  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  was 
irtbroken  at  this  defeat,  and  sinking 
',  he  died  ten  days  after  the  i8th  of 
How  greatly  his  fine  character  had 
i  all  who  were  joined  with  him  in  this 
!  campaign  was  shown  by  Felissier 's 
lef  at  his  death.  The  rugged,  stern, 
Ic  Frenchman  had  from  the  first  evinced 
»t  respect  and  affection  for  his  English 

;  and  it  is  said  that  when  Lord  Raglan 
lore, General  Felissier  came  and  "stood 
side  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  crying  like 

ithough  Felissier  could  thus  yield  to 
irons  emotions,  he  never  weakened 
business  in  hand.  Defeat  only  re- 
his  dogged  determination  to  succeed 
wn  way.  This  indomitable  attitude  at 
him  the  respect  of  his  hitherto  hostile 
,  and  even  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  sur- 
l  his  beloved  projects,  admitted  that 
y  efibrt  must  be  concentrated  on  the 
he  affront  of  failure  must  now  be  wioed 


out — speedily,  if  possible,  but  at  any  rate  surely. 
Frogress  was  still  slow,  but  still  the  sap  crept 
steadily  forward,  until  it  approached  in  some 
places  the  very  foot  of  the  enemy's  defences, 
while,  without  intermission,  the  war  of  weapons 
continued.  We  had  established  an  overwhelm- 
ing superiority  of  fire,  and  our  guns  worked 
frightful  havoc  in  the  garrison.  *'  Losses  !  "  said 
a  young  Russian  oflicer  who  had  accompanied  a 
flag  of  truce  ;  '*  you  don't  know  what  the  word 
means.  You  should  see  our  batteries  :  the  deac 
lie  there  in  heaps  and  heaps."  The  Russians 
during  the  last  bombardment  lost  from  1,000  to 
1,500  a  day. 

Yet  two  more  months  passed,  and  the  allies 
were  still  outside.  Neither  Felissier,  with  his 
strong  and  masterful  spirit,  nor  Sir  James 
Simpson,  Lord  Raglan's  successor — a  much 
poorer  creature — was  disposed  to  risk  failure 
again  by  another  premature  or  ill-considered 
attack  ;  and  while  they  waited  to  make  all  sure, 
the  enemy  took  his  fate  in  both  hands,  and 
sought  to  relieve  the  nearly  ruined  fortress  by 
one  last  great  counterstrokc. 

The  battle  of  the  Tchernaya,  or  of  Tractir 
Bridge,  fought  on  the  15th  of  August,  was  a 
despairing  but  most  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
French  right  flank,  where  our  newly-arrived 
Italian— or,  more  exactly,  Sardinian — allies  were 
also  posted.  Thirty  thousand  Russians,  under 
Generals  Read  and  Liprandi,  with  a  reserve  of 
iQ,ooo  more  infantry,  the  whole  supported  by 
cavalr}'  and  a  numerous  artillery',  came  on  at 
daylight,  but  attacked  too  soon  the  heights  held 
strongly  by  the  French,  and  were  driven  back 
with  great  slaughter.  The  Sardinians  alsc 
fought  well,  and  some  horse  artillery  also  took 
part  in  the  fight. 

The  dcnoucnteut  still  tarried,  but  all  hope  of 
holding  Sebastopol  was  at  an  end.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  Crimean  campaign  the 
Russians  had  lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mer 
in  the  fi^rtress  and  in  the  field,  and  their  con- 
dition was  nearly  desperate.  Freparations  tc> 
evacuate  the  city  were  at  last  begun — the  great 
bridge  of  retreat  across  the  harbour,  barricades 
and  obstacles  in  the  streets  and  approaches.  Yet 
Frince  Gortschakoff  still  hesitated,  and  wished 
at  the  eleventh  hour  to  prolong  the  defence 
in  spite  of  the  tremendous  sacrifices  it  woiMd 
entail. 

But  now,  at  last,  opportunity  was  ripe : 
the  French  most  advanced  trench  was  within 
five-and-twenty  yards  of  the  Malakoff,  and  the 
hour  of  attack  was  at  hand. 
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Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  guns  re- 
opened fire  and  blazed  awaj'  incessantly  on  the  6th 
and  7th  September,  doing, as usual^  infinite  injury  ; 
but  in  the  early  morning  of  the  8th  the  Rus^-ians 
stood  ready,  their  resen'es  in  hand,  their  guns 
loaded  with  grape.  It  was  not  Pelissier^s  inten- 
tion to  attack  the  Malakoff — the  principal  point 
—before  noon.  He  had  observed  that  at  that 
hour  the  old  guards  were  relieved  by  the  new, 
but  that  the  one  marched  out  of  the  works 
before  the  others 
replaced.  This 
was  'the  plan 
which  the  French 
general  hugged  so 
closelyto  his  heart 
til  at » as  he  himself 
put  it,  he  would 
not  whisper 
it  to  his  pillow. 
The  general  con- 
trol of  the  attack 
was  placed  under 
Bosquet,  but  the 
actual  assault  of 
the  Malakoff  was 
entrusted  toMac- 
Alalion,  that  fine 
soldier  who^  years 
later,  became 
President  of  the 
French  Republic^ 
Other  troops  fiiJcd 
in  the  line  to- 
wards the  Re- 
dan, where  the 
English,  under 
General  Wind- 
ham, were  to 
come  into  play  ; 

but  theirs  was  essentially  an  inferior  and  sub- 
sidiary r6le^  for  under  no  circumstances  should 
we  have  attacked  the  Redan  alone.  Further 
subordniate  moves  were  to  be  made  by  the  French 
on  the  Flagstaff  Bastion,  while  the  Central 
Bastion  was  to  be  dealt  wuth  by  the  Sardinians, 

At  ntK)n  exactly,  MacMahon^s  first  brigade 
crossed  the  open  at  a  run,  and  found  the  Malakoff 
nearly  empty  j  but  then  the  Russian  relief 
came  up,  and  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  struggle 
began.  Every  traverse*  every  coign  of  vantage, 
was  taken  and  retaken,  the  Russians  fighting 
with  desperate  courage;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
Frendi  had  broken  into  the  work  by  its  eastern 
face  that  victory  inclined  to  their  jiide.   Still,  the 


conflict  was  maintained  nil  ijdt. 
the  Russians  bringing  up  ever)' 
to  no  purpose,  and  finally   ilic 
over   the   Malakoff,     The    key 
was  won. 

Elsewhere  fate  had  K 
French  columns  on  the  It 
attack  had  not  greatly  p: 
English  at  the  Redan  \\  *  ' 
doubt  we  were  more  «ir 


pressed,  without  the  guidance  of 
rankf  and   the  unequzil  contest 
maintained.     Had  the  F        ' 
the  Russian  guns  they  lui 
koff  on  to  the  Redan^  that  work  i 
been  quite  untenable,  so  (hat  its ; 
perhaps,  as  a  feint — was  n^v  uu 

Thus    Sti 
smttking  x\u\ 

to    the   allied  forces  of   French 
Probably  the  assault  upon  the  Atalat 
not  been  successful,  wuuld   hav^  licum 
for  every  hi  kIv  agreed  ih 

taken  before  the  .second  v 

have  been  necessary  to  raise  the  i 
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•  deeds  of  fiendish  cruelty  we  are 
iccustomed  to  turn  to  those  pages 
vherein  are  recorded  the  butcheries  of 
avage  arms.  Such  are  untrammelled 
>f  the  rules  which  are  supposed  to 
vrilised  warfare  ;  and,  though  we  may 
*d,  yet  are  we  not  surprised  when 
engefiilly  stained  with  unnecessary  and 
blood.  The  fact  that  barbarities  are 
shows  them  to  be  regarded  as  charac- 
the  barbarian.  They  are,  however, 
,  not  confined  to  the  barbarian,  as  we 
in  seeking  to  exemplify'  the  bloody 
the  struggle  between  Venezuela  and 
nada,  fighting,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
;nce,  and  Spain  fighting,  on  the  other 
dominion. 

is  to  be  generally  agreed  that  Spain 
rst  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  usages 
Her  generals  treated  the  colonists  as 
d  as  such  shot  them,  or  committed 
oathsome  dungeons  when  taken  cap- 
ey  would  also,  on  entering  upon  an 
nt,  place  prisoners  in  the  front  rank, 
liey  might  be  shot  by  the  bullets  of 
1  friends.  Of  course,  the  other  side 
.  and  war  "  unto  the  death  "  was  pro- 
I  impassioned  strains  like  these  : — 
executioners,  who  entitle  themselves 
ies,  have  violated  the  sacred  rights  of 
I  Quito,  La  Paz,  Mexico,  Caracas,  and 
in  Popayan.  They  sacrificed  in  their 
our  virtuous  brethren  in  the  cities  of 
I  LoL  Paz  ;  they  beheaded  thousands  of 
ioners  in  Mexico  ;  they  buried  alive  in 
Tanean  vaults  and  pontoons  in  Puerta 
ad  La  Guayra  our  fathers,  children. 
Is  of  Venezuela  ;  they  have  immolated 
dent  and  commandant  of  Popayan, 
beir  companions  in  misfortune;  and 
^   oh  Godl  as  it  were  in  our  very 


presence,  they  have  perpetrated  a  horrid 
butchery  in  Barinas  of  our  fdlow- soldiers 
made  prisoners  of  war,  and  of  our  peaceful 
compatriots  of  that  city.  But  these  victims 
shall  be  avenged  ;  these  executioners  shall  be 
exterminated.  Our  gentleness  is  already  ex- 
hausted ;  and,  since  our  oppressors  force  to  a 
mortal  struggle,  they  shall  disappear  from 
America,  and  our  soil  shall  be  purged  of  the 
monsters  that  .infest  it.  Our  hatred  shall  be 
implacable,  and  the  war  shall  be  unto  deathP 

In  1 815  Ferdinand  of  Spain  determined  to 
put  an  end  once  for  all  to  the  movement  for 
independence  that,  in  varying  forms,  had  been 
agitating  for  five  years  the  whole  of  Spanish 
America.  Accordingly,  strong  reinforcements 
to  the  Royalist  armies  were  sent  out,  under 
General  Morillo.  These  arrived  at  Porto  Ca- 
bello,  and,  besides  ships  of  war,  comprised 
12,000  troops — a  force  in  itself  many  times  larger 
than  all  the  scattered  bands  of  patriots  then 
under  arms  put  together.  Morillo  soon  had 
Venezuela  under  his  thumb,  and,  planting  garri- 
sons throughout  it,  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
Cartagena.  Capturing  this  city  in  four  months, 
he  marched  unopposed  to  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
the  capital  of  New  Granada,  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion marking  his  progress.  In  a  despatch  to 
Fedinand,  which  was  intercepted,  he  wrote : — 
"Ever}'  person  of  either  sex  who  was  capable 
of  reading  and  writing  was  put  to  death.  By 
thus  cutting  off  all  who  were  in  any  way  edu- 
cated, I  hoped  to  effectually  arrest  the  spirit  of 
revolution.'^ 

An  insight  into  Morillo's  methods  of  coping 
with  the  "  spirit  of  revolution  *'  is  furnished  by 
his  treatment  of  those  he  found  in  the  opulent 
city  of  Maturin  on  its  capture.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  treasure  found  there,  he  suspected  the  people 
of  wealth  to  have  anticipated  his  arrival  by  bury- 
ing their  property.    To  find  out  tVv^  ^>x^^a«^ 
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buried  treasure,  he  had  all  those  whom  he  re- 
garded as  likely  to  know  wliere  it  was  hidden 
collected  together,  and,  to  make  them  confess, 
had  the  soles  of  their  feet  cut  off,  and  then  had 
them  driven  over  hot  sand.  Many  of  the  victims 
of -this  horrid  piece  of  cruelty  survived,  and  were 
subsequently  seen  by  those  that  have  narrated 
it.  "  In  another  city,"  proceeds  a  writer,  "  I  saw 
several  women  whose  ears  and  noses  had  been 
cut  off,  their  eyes  torn  from  their  sockets,  their 
tongues  cut  out,  and  the  soles  of  their  feet  pared 
by  the  orders  of  Monteverde,  a  Spanish  briga- 
dier-general.** Instead  of  quenching  the  *'  spirit 
of  revolution,"  such  inhuman  treatment  was  only 
calculated  to  fan  it  into  a  fiercer  flame.  Hence 
Morillo  himself,  after  boasting  of  "cutting  oiT 
all  who  were  in  any  way  educated,"  in  the  hope 
of  effectually  repressing  revolution,  had  to  con- 
fess : — *'  Twelve  pitched  battles,  in  which  the 
best  officers  and  troops  of  the  enemy  have 
fallen,  have  not  lowered  their  pride  or  lessened 
the  vigour  of  their  attacks  upon  us." 

Take  one  final  picture  from  the  pen  of  an 
English  officer,  who  served,  with  many  others 
of  our  countrvmen,  under  the  Venezuelan 
flag  :- 

'*  The  people  of  Margarita  saw  their  libcrtie.s 
threatened  and  endangered  ;  their  wives,  child- 
ren, and  kindred  daily  butchered  and  quartered  ; 
and  the  reeking  members  of  beings  most  dear  tn 
them  exposed  to  their  gaze  on  every  tree  and 
crag  of  their  native  forests  and  mountains  :  nor 
was  it  until  hundreds  had  been  thus  slaughtered 
that  they  pursued  the  same  course.  The  result 
was  that  the  Spaniards  were  routed.  I  myself 
saw  upwards  of  seven  thousand  of  their  skulls, 
dried  arul  heaped  together  in  one  place,  which  is 
not  inapt Iv  termed  '  Golgotha,'  as  a  tropny  of 
victory.  Each  of  these  skulls  bears  the  deep 
cuts  of  the  niachutti — a  long  knife  resembling  a 
sabre  in  shape,  and  of  admirable  temper,  which 
is  used  in  time  of  peace  to  cut  sugar-cane  and 
for  other  a^'^vicultural  ])urposes,  and  in  war  as 
a  weapon  of  defence,  being  a  very  formidable 
one  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  native.  These 
skulls  are  still  pre>erved  by  the  order  of  (leneral 
Arimendez,  wlio^e  hatred  and  vengeance  have 
ever  been  imj)lacahle." 

Meanwhile,  Simon  Holivar,  who  in  iSi;  had 
been  proclaimed  ''  Liberator  of  Venezuela,"  had 
been  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Jamaica  ;  and 
here  he  was  now  engaged  devising  plans  for 
delivering  his  country  a  second  time  from  the 
oppressor.  Though  the  achievements  upon 
which  Bolivar's  fame  rests  were  not  yet  accom- 


plished, his  patriotism  and  his  energj'  had  * 
him  to  be  the  enemy  that,  above  all  ( 
Spain  had  to  fear.  Bolivar  once  removed, 
was  not  then  above  the  political  horizon  j 
with  sufficiently  exalted  aims  to  attract  a 
him  the  scattered  and  sometimes  antag* 
forces  of  the  revolution.  Hence  it  was 
Spanish  spy  was  despatched  to  Jamaica,  wi 
sinister  object  of  taking  the  Liberator 
This  spy,  after  familiarising  himself  with  Be 
movements,  bribed  a  negro  to  assassinate 
Id  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  negro  st( 
to  Bolivar's  hammock  and  plunged  his  ( 
into  the  sleeper's  breast.  It  was  not  Be 
breast,  however,  but  his  secretary's.  The 
was  caught,  tried  at  Kingston,  condemn 
murder,  and  executed. 

Leaving  Jamaica,  Bolivar  proceeded  t 
Domingo,  where  he  found  a  warm  suppoi 
the  president,  Petion.  Here,  too,  he  m€ 
Brion,  a  Dutch  shipbuilder  of  great  y 
His  zeal  for  the  principles  of  liberty  i 
Brion  with  a  like  zeal.  The  result  wa 
Brion  fitted  out  seven  schooners  and  place 
at  Bolivar's  disposal,  supplied  3,500  musl 
arm  recruits  with  as  they  joined  B 
standard,  and  devoted  his  own  life  and  s 
to  the  sacred  cause.  Thus  slenderly  eq 
Bolivar  commenced  operations  in  1816 
port  of  Cay  OS  de  San  Luis,  where  the 
refugees  from  Cartagena,  New  Granad 
Venezuela  had  sought  sanctuan^*.  By 
R<jlivar  was  accepted  as  leader,  and  Brio 
the  title  of  *' Admiral  of  Venezuela,"  wai 
command  of  the  squadron  he  had 
furnished.  The  growing  expedition  nov 
for  the  island  of  Margarita,  which  Arismei 
wrested  from  the  Spanish  governor  ;  an 
at  a  convention  of  officers,  Bolivar  was 
"  Supreme  Chief,''  and  the  third  Venezuel 
began  —  began  with  many  a  disa>ter 
jxitriot  arms,  and  was  marked  through 
course  with  so  many  vicissitudes  that,  ur 
culminating  triumph  of  Boyaca  on  Augi 
iSiQ,  it  remained  ever  doubtful  upon  whi 
victory  would  ultimately  decide  to  rest. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  ex< 
the  little  band  on  the  island  of  Margar 
patriot  cause  was  represented  by  a  few  sc 
groups  along  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco, 
plains  of  Barcelona,  and  of  Casanare. 
groups  pursued  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfare 
independently  of  one  another,  and  witho 
plan  to  achieve.  They  were  kept  to^ 
the   fact   that   submission   meant   death. 
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one  oi  these  groups,  Paez  by  name, 
»ne  of  the  most  picturesque  and  striking 
» that  histor}'  has  produced.  He  was  a 
or  native  of  the  elevated  plains  of 
ind  quite  illiterate.  As  owner  of  herds 
Id  cattle,  he  became  chief  of  a  band  of 
,  which  he  organised  into  an  army, 
the  "Guides  of  the  Apure,"  a  tributary' 
Inoco,  and  whose  banks  were  the  base 
operations.  Only  one  of  his  many 
cploits  can  be  here  recorded.  That 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  181 9,  when  Paez 
sing  the  advance  of  Morillo  himself. 
picked  horsemen,  he  swam  the  river 
md  galloped  towards  the  Spanish  camp, 
lundred  of  the  royalist  cavalry,*'  writes 
ig,  General  Mitre's  translator,  **with 
1  guns,  sallied  out  to  meet  him.  He 
treated,  drawing  them  on  to  a  place 
IS  Queseras  del  Medio,  where  a  bat- 
infantry  lay  in  ambush  by  the  river, 
itting  his  men  into  groups  of  twenty, 
d  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  forcing  them 
;  fire  of  the  infantry,  and  recrossed  the 
.  two  killed  and  a  few  wounded,  leaving 
strewn  with  the  dead  of  the  enemy." 
literate  though  brave  warrior  was  in 
:ed  first  constitutional  President  of  the 
of  Venezuela,  and  again  elected  in 
ig  presented  by  Congress  with  a  sword 
r,  and  also  by  King  William  IV.  of 
tain  and  Ireland.  Yet  he  was  banished 
:ountr}',  and  died  an  exile  in  New  York 
Hence  it  was  that  that  city  in  January, 
presented  by  a  number  of  Venezuelans 
inting  commemorative  of  the  engage- 
:  recorded.  In  the  painting  is  pictured 
i  at  the  moment  when  Paez  suddenly 
id  charged  the  Spaniards  whom  he  had 
:o  the  ambush.  The  general  is  mounted 
rb  horse,  which  he  has  pulled  sharply 
its  haunches,  as  he  gives  the  order  : 
I  cara  ! "  (face  about).  On  one  side  are 
5rs,  rough-looking  fellows  carrying  long 
;hcir  clothing,  saddles,  trappings,  and 
Its  are  all  characteristic  of  their  country'. 
btance  the  Spanish  cavalry  are  seen 
in  ignorance  of  the  trap  into  which 
ibout  to  fall. 

Paez*s  dashing  exploits  were  inspiring 
utionary  leaders  with  fresh  courage, 
ibled  them  to  at  least  hold  their  own,  a 
enlisting  volunteers  was  instituted  in 
by  Don  Luis  Lopes  Mendez,  repre- 
of  the  republic.    The  Napoleonic  wars 


being  over,  this  enabled  the  European  Powers 
to  reduce  their  swollen  armaments,  and  English 
and  German  officers  entered  into  contracts  with 
Mendez  to  take  out  to  Venezuela  organised 
corps  of  artillery',  lancers,  hussars,  and  rifles.  On 
enlisting,  soldiers  received  a  bounty  of  ;^20  ; 
their  pay  was  2s.  a  day  and  rations,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  they  were  promised  jC^^S 
and  an  allotment  of  land.  The  first  expedition 
to  leave  England  comprised  120  hussars  and 
lancers,  under  Colonel  Hippisley  ;  this  body 
became  the  basis  of  a  corps  of  regular  cavalry. 
The  nucleus  of  a  battalion  of  riflemen  was  taken 
out  by  Colonel  Campbell  ;  and  a  subaltern, 
named  Gilmour,  with  the  title  of  colonel,  formed 
with  90  men  the  basis  of  a  brigade  of  artillery. 
General  English,  who  had  served  in  the  Penin- 
sular War  under  Wellington,  contracted  with 
Mendez  to  take  out  a  force  of  1,200  Englishmen  ; 
500  more  went  out  under  Colonel  Elsom,  who 
also  brought  out  300  Germans  under  Colonel 
Uzlar.  General  MacGrcgor  took  800,  and 
General  Devereux  took  out  the  Irish  Legion,  in 
which  was  a  son  of  the  Irish  tribune,  Daniel 
O'Connell.  Smaller  contingents  also  went  to 
the  seat  of  war  :  these  mentioned,  however,  were 
the  chief,  and  without  their  aid  BoHvar  was 
wont  to  confess  that  he  would  have  failed. 

Now  it  was  that  a  brilliant  idea  occurred  to 
Bolivar.  He  had  already  sent  1,200  muskets 
and  a  group  of  officers  to  General  Santander, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  patriots  on  the  plains  of 
Casanare.  This  enabled  Santander  to  increase  his 
forces  from  amongst  the  scattered  patriots  in  that 
neighbourhood.  He  thereupon  began  to  threaten 
the  frontier  of  New  Granada,  with  the  result 
that  General  Barreiro,  who  had  been  left  in 
command  of  that  province  by  Morillo,  deemed 
it  advisable  to  march  against  him  and  crush  his 
growing  power.  Santander's  forces,  however, 
though  inferior  in  number,  were  too  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  Barreiro's  soldiers — reduced  to  a 
half-hearted  condition  from  being  forced  to  take 
part  in  cruelties  that  they  gained  nothing  from, 
except  the  odium  of  the  people  they  moved 
amongst.  Barreiro,  accordingly,  was  driven 
back  ;  and,  on  receiving  the  news  of  Santander's 
success,  Bolivar  at  once  formed  the  concep- 
tion of  crossing  the  Andes  and  driving  the 
Spaniards  out  of  New  Granada.  The  event 
proved  that  this  was  the  true  plan  of  campaign 
for  the  patriots.  Already  they  had  lost  three 
campaigns  through  endeavouring  to  dislodge 
the  Spaniards  direct  from  their  strongest  posi- 
tions, which  were  in  Venezuela  \  now^b^*  ^^yCycw^ 
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New  Granada,  they  would  win  prestige  and 
consolidate  their  power  there  for  whatever  further 
efforts  circumstances  might  demand. 

Thus,  as  it  has  been  described,  did  the  veil 
drop  from  Bolivar's  eyes  ;  and  so  confident  was 
he  of  ultimate  success,  that  he  issued  to  the 
people  of  New  Granada  this  proclamation  : — 
"The  day  of  America  has  come:  no  human 
power  can  stay  the  course  of  Nature  guided  by 
Providence.  Before  the  sun  has  again  run  his 
annual  course,  altars  to  Liberty  will  arise 
throughout  your  land." 

Bolivar  immediately  prepared  to  carry  out  his 
idea,  and  on  the  nth  of  June,  1819,  he  joined 
Santander  at   the  foot  of  the  Andes,  bringing 


gena,  and  in  the  valley  of  Cauca  were  otl 
tachments,  and  there  was  another  royalis 
at  Quito.  Bolivar,  however,  trusted  to  s 
and  to  the  support  of  the  inhabitants  ti 
come  the  odds  that  were  against  him. 
invading  army  left  the  plains  for  the  moi 
the  scene  changed.  The  snowy  peab 
eastern  range  of  the  Cordillera  appeared 
distance,  while,  instead  of  the  peacef 
through  which  they  had  waded,  they  wt 
by  great  masses  of  water  tumbling  fir 
heights.  The  roads  ran  along  the  edge 
cipices  and  were  bordered  by  gigantic  tr© 
whose  tops  rested  the  clouds^  which  d 
themselves  in  incessant  rain.     After  foi 


with  him  four  battalions  of  infantry,  of  which 
one — the  "  Albion  " — was  composed  entirely  of 
p]nglish  soldiers,  two  squadrons  of  lancers,  one 
of  carabiniers,  and  a  regiment  called  the'*  Guides 
of  the  Apure,"  part  of  which  were  English — in 
all  2,500  men.  To  join  Santander  was  no  easy 
task,  for  it  involved  the  crossing  of  an  im- 
mense plain  covered  with  water  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  swimming  of  seven  deep  rivers 
— war  materials,  of  course,  having  to  be  taken 
along  as  well.  This,  however,  was  only  a  fore- 
taste of  the  still  greater  difiiculties  that  lay 
before  the  venturesome  band. 

General  Santander  led  the  van  with  his 
Casanare  troops,  and  entered  the  mountain 
defiles  by  a  road  leading  to  the  centre  of  the 
provhice  of  Tunja,  which  was  held  by  Colonel 
Barreiro  with  2,000  infantry  and  400  horse.  The 
royalists  had  also  a  reserve  of  J, 000  troops  at 
Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Granada  ;  at  Carta- 


by  two  with  their  arms 
other's  shoulders ;  and  woe  to  him  who 
footing — he  lost  his  life  too.  Bolivar  fr 
passed  and  re-passed  these  torrents  o 
back,  carrying  behind  him  the  sick  anc 
or  the  women  who  accompanied  his  me 
The  temperature  was  moist  and  wa 
was  supportable  by  the  aid  of  a  little  fi 
but  as  they  ascended  the  mountain  t 
changed  again.  Immense  rocks  piled  0 
another,  and  hills  of  snow,  boundrtd  the 
every  side  ;  below  lay  the  clouds,  vei 
depths  of  the  abyss  ;  an  ice-cold  « 
through  the  stoutest  clothing.     At  thes« 

♦  Bridges  made  of  several  thongs  of  hide  twb 
stout  rope,  well  greased  and  secured  to  trees  a 
Kinks  On  the  rope  is  suspended  a  cradle  or 
to  hold  two,  and  drawn  backwards  and  forvin 
lines.  Horses  and  mules  were  also  tliii* 
suspended  by  long  girths  round  their  1 
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fl*e  is  heard  save  tliat  of  the  roaring 

jfi  behind,  and  the  !icream  of  the  condor 

and  the  snaw>'  peaks  ^bove.     Vegeta- 

[Msaj^:    unJy   lichens   are   to  be  ^een 

the  rock,  and  a  tall  plant,  bearing 

stead    of  leaves,   and  crowned   with 

rcrs»   like   to    a    funeral   torch.    To 

I  scene  more  drear)*  yet,  the  path  was 


&^#"|^'^Hi' 


still  greater  JifTicukics  lay  before  them,  and 
asked  if  they  would  persevere  or  not.  All  w^erc 
of  opinion  that  they  should  go  on,  a  decision 
which  infused  fresh  spirit  into  the  weary  troops. 
In  this  passage  mure  than  one  hundred  men 
died  of  cold,  fifty  of  w*hom  were  Englishmen  ; 
no  horse  had  sumvcd.  It  was  necess;iry  to  leave 
the  spare  arms,  and  even  some  of  those  that  were 
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by  crosses  erected    in    memorx   of 
rho  bad  perished  by  the  wa> . 

ft  '         '  (cial  region  the  provi-tun^ 

:  icy  had  brought  \dth  ihem 

bt  roKJurcc  could  go  no  further.    They 

^tf   summit   by   the  Paya  pass,  where 

could  hold  an  army  in   check.      It 

I   nl  300  men,  who  were 

lifiiuTvl    utuKr    S.int.iTKkT 

pch  diflicultv 

'    '  1    u>  Tiriirnuu,  and  iviUvai 

to  which  he  showed  that 


carried  by  the  soldiers.  It  was  a  mere  skeleton 
of  an  army  which  reached  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Sagamoso,  in  the  heart  of  the  province  of 
Tunja,  on  the  tjth  July,  1S19,  From  this  point 
Bolivar  sent  back  assistance  to  the  stragglers 
left  behind,  collected  horses,  detached  parties 
to  scour  the  country  around  and  connnuni- 
cate  with  some  lew  guerillas  who  still  roamed 
ibout. 

Meanwhile,    Rarreiro  was  still   in   tgnonince 
ct  Boh>ur\s  arrival.     Indeed,  he   had  supposed^ 
the  passage  of   the   Cordillera  at  that 
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impossible.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  did  learn 
of  his  enemy's  proximity,  he  collected  his  forces 
and  took  possession  of  the  heights  above  the 
plains  of  Vargas,  thus  interposing  between  the 
patriots  and  the  town  of  Tunja,  which,  being 
attached  to  the  independent  cause,  Bolivar  was 
anxious  to  enter.  The  opposing  armies  met  on 
the  25th  of  July,  and  engaged  in  battle  for  five 
hours.  The  patriots  won,  chiefly  through  the 
English  infantr}',  led  by  Colonel  James  J^ooke, 
who  was  himself  wounded  and  had  an  arm  shot 
off.  Still,  the  action  had  been  indecisive,  and 
the  royalist  power  remained  unbroken.  Bolivar 
now  deceived  Barreiro  by  retreating  in  the  day- 
time, rapidly  counter-marching,  and  passing  the 
royalist  army  in  the  dark  through  by-roads.  On 
August  5th  he  captured  Tunja,  where  he  found 
an  abundance  of  war  material,  and  had  now  cut 
Barreiro's  communication  with  Bogota,  the 
capital.  It  was  in  rapid  movements  like  these 
that  the  strength  of  Bolivar's  generalship  lay. 
Freed  from  the  shackles  of  military  routine  that 
enslaved  the  Spanish  officers,  he  astonished 
them  by  forced  marches  over  roads  previously 
deemed  impracticable  to  a  regular  army.  While 
they  were  manoeuvring,  hesitating,  calculating, 
guarding  the  customary  avenues  of  approach,  he 
surprised  them  by  concentrating  a  superior  force 
upon  a  point  where  they,  least  expected  an 
attack,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  cut  up 
their  troops  in  detail.  Thus  it  happens  that 
Bolivar's  actions  in  the  field  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  the  same  impressive  exposition  as  do 
those  of  less  notable  generals. 

Barreiro,  finding  himself  shut  out  from  Tunja, 
fell  back  upon  \'enta  Ouemada,  where  a  general 
action  took  place.  The  country  was  mountainous 
and  woody,  and  well  suited  to  Bolivar's  charac- 
teristic tactics.  He  placed  a  large  part  of  his 
troops  in  ambush,  got  his  cavalry  in  the  enemy's 
rear,  and  presented  only  a  small  front.  This  the 
enemy  attacked  furiously,  and  with  apparent 
success.  It  was  only  a  stratagem,  however,  fc^r 
as  they  drove  back  Bolivar's  front,  the  troops  in 
ambush  sallied  forth  and  attacked  them  in  the 
flanks,  while  the  cavalry  attacked  them  in 
the  rear.  Thus  were  the  Spaniards  surrounded. 
General  Barreiro  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
field  of  battle.  On  finding  his  capture  to  be 
inevitable,  he  threw  away  his  sword,  that  he 
might  not  have  the  mortification  of  surrendering 
it  to  Bolivar.  His  second  in  command,  Colonel 
Ximenes,  was  also  taken,  as  were  also  almost  all 
the  commandants  and  majors  of  corps,  a  multi- 
tude of  inferior  officers,  and  more  than   1,600 


men.  All  their  amis,  ammunition,  : 
horses,  etc.,  likewise  fell  into  the  patriot 
Hardly  fifty  men  escaped,  and  among  th 
some  chiefs  and  officers  of  cavalry,  y 
before  the  battle  was  decided.  Tb 
t^scaped,  however,  had  only  the  sun 
country  to  escape  into,  and  there  th 
captured  by  the  peasantry,  who  brought 
tied.  The  patriot  loss  was  incredibly 
only  13  killed  and  ^^  wounded. 

At  Boyaca  the  English  auxiliaries  v 
for  the  first  time  under  fire,  and  so  gra 
Bolivar  with  their  behaviour,  that  he  m 
all  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Liberal 

Thus  was  won  Boyaca,  which,  after 
the  great  battle  of  South  America.  It 
preponderance  to  the  patriot  arms  in  1 
of  the  continent,  as  Maipo  had  done  in  t 
It  gave  New  Granada  to  the  patriots,  an 
Morillo  in  Venezuela. 

Nothing  HOW  remained  for  Bolivar  i 
to  reach  Bogota,  the  capital,  and  as 
reins  of  government,  for  already  the 
officials,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  in 
had  fled.  So,  with  a  small  escort, 
forward,  and  entered  the  city  on  Au| 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  popula 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  him  as  seen  by  a 
officer,  who  arrived  soon  after  with  c 
from  the  Venezuelan  Government  at  ? 

'*  I  went  into  a  room,''  says  the  office 
was  large,  but  dirty,  and  scantily  pro\ 
iurniture.  At  the  further  end  sat 
O'Leary,  then  one  of  his  Excellency's  s< 
on  the  ground  with  a  small  writing-dt 
lap,  writing  despatches  of  a  militar\' 
the  dictation  of  Bolivar,-  who,  at  the 
of  the  room,  was  sitting  on  the  edge  < 
South  American  cot,  slung  from  th. 
To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  the  he; 
(/iii'tc  ntiencnmbered  with  apparel  or 
of  any  dcscriptvni,  and  was  swinging 
violentlv  by  means  of  a  coquita  rope, 
to  a  hook  driven  into  the  opposite  wa! 
purpose.  Thus  curiously  situated,  he  a! 
dictated  to  O'Leary  and  whistled  a  F 
publican  tune,  to  which  he  beat  time  by 
his  feet  laterally.  Seeing  him  so  circu 
and  employed,  I  was  about  to  retire. 
Excellency  called  to  me,  in  very  g*.H.>d 
to  enter,  and  desired  me  to  be  seated  i 
find  anything  to  sit  upon,  which  was  nc 
matter  ;  but,  looking  round  the  room, 
an  old  portmanteau,  upon  which  I  sat 
was  disengaged." 
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)LEON*S    great    project    for    the 
j  invasion   of   England,    in    1805,  was 
[frustrated  by  the  failure  of  De  Ville- 
neuve  to  carry  through  the  profound 
tegic  operations  which  were  intended 
fur  him  the  necessary  command  of 
cL     It  was  indefinitely  postponed  by 
]uent  destruction  of  the  French    and 
fects  at  Trafalgar,  on  the  21st  October^ 
persevering  and  fertile  mind  at  once 
sctcd  to  devising  some  other  plmn   for 
^nd  ruining  the  nation  whom,  ten  years 
■called  **  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
Btic  most  generous  of  my  enemies/' 
PB  was  turning  to  account  her  prepon- 
power  by  carrying  out  a  blockade  of 
line  of  French  coast.     As  Napoleon 
retaliate  by  a  naval  blockade  of  the 
ts,  he  believed   that  her  commerce 
ily  be  interrupted  and  bU^kaded  at 
end  of  the  voyage^  if  she  was  not 
land  her  goods  at  their  destination. 
>rc  conceived  the  plan,  called   **  the 
fjtaJ  5>'«lem/*  of  dosing  the  ports  of  the 
against  us,  which  his  superior  powder 
rould,  he  thought,  enable  him   to  do. 
by  this    means  to  distress  and   im- 
cr;  and  that,  gradually  building  a  new 
possessing  himself  of  those  of  other 
c  might  obtain   command   of  a  fieet 
jgh  to  ovenvhehn  the  English  force, 
itdy  carry  out  his  scheme  of  invasion. 
tlnesital  sptem  was  embodied  in  the 
rec  of  November,  1806,  and  the  Milan 
1807.       It  required,  in  order  to   its 
»i  nut  otily  the  tibedience  to  his  decrees 
sight  expect  from  those  countries  in 
1  influence  w^ere  direct  and 
'  the  co-operation  of  other 
;al  Lknemment*  which    still    retained 
sndcocc  :  and  hia  course  of  action  for 


the  rest  of  his  career  was  largely  influenced  by 
hi>  determination  to  force  them  tn  follow  his 
policy  in  this  respect. 

Great  Britain  naturally  resolved  that  countries 
which  excluded  her  trading  ships  from  their  ports 
should  not  obtain  the  merchandise  they  needed 
in  any  other  way,  and  her  command  of  the  sea 
enabled  this  resolution  to  be  effectually  carried 
out  ;  with  the  result  that  all  the  countries  which 
submitted  to  Napoleon's  influence  endured  the 
hardship  of  being  deprived  of  all  commerce,  of 
having  no  outlet  for  their  own  surplus  produce, 
and  no  means  of  obtaining  the  comforts  and 
necessaries  they  had  been  accustomed  to  obtain 
from  other  coimtries.  These  hardships  w*erc  so 
unendurable  that  they  came  to  be  corrected  by 
a  system  of  licences— or  tolerated  smugglings 
which  was  employed  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  feel* 
ing  they  gave  rise  to  had  a  large  share  in  the 
ultimate  combination  which  led  to  Napoleon's 
overthrow.  Meanw*hile  the  system  of  compul* 
sion,  to  which  Napoleon  found  it  necessary  to 
resort,  had  to  be  applied  to  Portugal,  whose 
ports  had  always  been  open  to  Great  Britain. 
This  advantage  he  determined  that  she  should  no 
longer  enjoy,  and  this  not  only  in  order  to  carr)' 
out  his  Continental  system,  but  because  he  was 
conscious  that  an  attack  on  his  frontier  on  the 
side  of  the  Peninsula  might  receive  much  assist- 
ance from  troops  and  stores  brought  by  sea  and 
poured  in  through  the  ports  of  Portugal. 

In  1 806  he  had  already  assembled  an  army  at 
Bayonne  intended  to  subjugate  Portugal,  but 
his  project  was  postponed  because  his  troops 
were  required  for  his  wars  with  Prussia  and 
Russia  irt  that  and  the  early  part  of  the  following 
year;  but,  after  he  had  settled  matters  to  his 
•n  at  Tilsit  and  <  1       '  he  resumed 

li  US  on  Portugal  an  ily,  on  Spain, 

calling  on  the  former  to  close  her  ports  against 
Great  Britain  and  declare  v^*ar  againsvt  her  ;  and. 
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not  content  with  forcing  the  Prince  Regent 
to  adopt  these  measures,  further  required  him 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  British  merchants. 
The  Portuguese  Government  refused  to  comply. 


Battle  of 
ROl-lCA 

E^    ^  Stitfmh. 


Catalonia,  and  Bcssidres  held  the  north 
the  communications  with  France.  1 
resolved  to  dethrone  the  Bourbons,  an 
of  his  own  brothers  on  the  throne  of  S 
April  he  craftily  induced  the  king  ai 
and  their  son  Ferdinand  to  come  to  Ba 
discuss  their  differences  and  the  affair 
country  with  him,  and   compelled   tli 

ciation  of  their  throne  ;  after  w! 

were    removed    to    Valen^ay 

remained. 


Napoleon  thereupon  announced  that  ''the  house 
of  Braganza''  had  **  ceased  to  reign."  On  27th 
October,  1.S07,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Spain 
for  the  partition  of  Portugal,  under  the  provisions 
of  which  Junot,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  made 
his  way  by  forced  marches  through  Spain  to 
Lisbon,  which  he  reached  at  the  end  of  November, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country.  The  Prince 
Regent  fled  to  Brazil,  in  a  fleet  got  quickly  ready 
by  the  aid  of  British  seamen.  The  Portuguese 
were  then  disarmed,  the  army  disbanded — except 
a  part,  who  were  sent  to  France — and  the  country 
was  plundered — oflTicially  through  forced  contri- 
butions, and  privately  by  Junot  and  his  ofiicers. 
Following  shortly  on  these  measures,  Xapoleon, 
early  in  1S08,  without  any  pretence  of  right, 
marched  his  armies  into  Spain,  surprised  and 
seized  the  principal  frontier  fortresses,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  March  had  possessed  himself  of  all 
the  country  north  of  the  Khro,  the  cession  of 
which  he  demanded  from  the  Spaniards.  Thence 
Murat  marched,  in  the  same  month,  to  Madrid  ; 
Dupont    was   directed   on   Cadiz,    Duhesme  on 


The  Spanish  authorities  of  Madrid 
notables  assembled  at  Bayonne,  were 
upon  to  elect  Joseph  Bonaparte  kinjf 
and  he  proceeded  to  Madrid  to  tal 
government. 

The  removal  of  the    royal    family 
insurrection  in  Madrid,  which  broke  c 
2nd  May,  and  was  suppressed   by  M 
great  barbarity. 

The  news  of  this  spreading  throug 
general  insurrection  broke  out  all  th 
countr\'.  The  Spanish  regular  army 
weakened  by  drafts  sent  to  join  tli 
troops  in  Germany,  so  numbered  01 
men  ;  but  by  the  middle  of  June  ifi 
enrolled  themselves  to  support  the  reg 
and  the  French  forces  were  attacked  c 
with  varying  success.  Saragossa  sue 
repelling  Lefevre,  and  other  towns  in 
were  equally  successful.  Monccy  was 
to  retreat  from  Valencia,  and  the  Frenc 
nothing  in  Catalonia  but  Barcelona  anc 
Bessieres  obtained  a  great  victory  ovd 
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but  the  Spaniards  struck  a  resounding 
M  Dupont^  who,  with  20,000  men, 
as  prisoners  o(  w.ir  on  tlic  iQth 
yltM^  in  Andalu<ria< 

CI  of  this  last  victory  was  prodigious, 

he  reputation  for  invincibility 

d  itself  Cc»  the  French  tJ"oop> 

grppc%  and  the  mure  su  because  the 

army    vi*as  principally    composed   oi 

[kvtcs.      It   forced    King    Joseph    to 

Madrid    and    retire    to   Burgos,    and 

Ij^ucce^fui  general,  entered  Madrid 

revolt   of  the    ripaiiKiru^    wj^ 

tth  j^reat  satisfaction  in  England,  which 
cd  by  a  deputation  from  the  Asturias 

5.     Willi  tht*  !u-;irlv  jnTir<u.tj    <.r  all 


ments  in  both  countries*  A  suitable  force  was 
ready  to  hand  when  the  determination  was  come 
lu.  A  corps  of  10,000  men,aUer  asst^rnbling  in  the 
Dow^iis,  had  been  brought  together  at  Cork,  with 
a  view  to  operations  in  South  America;  and  here 
the  force  lay  in  transports  for  about  six  weeks, 
during  which  time  intist  of  them  were  nut 
allowed  to  disembark,  the  delay  being  due, 
probably,  to  the  change  of  circumstancesi  which 
suggested  a  change  in  their  destination* 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  put  in  charge  of  thia 
little  army.  He  was  the  junior  heuteoant- 
general  on  the  list,  and  was  not  designated  for 
the  chief  command  of  the  expedition.  Tliis 
pos'ition  was  given  to  Sir  Hugh  Daliymple, 
with  Sir  Harry  Burrard  us  second  in  command, 

Ttiis  force  sailed  on  the  l2tli  Jul\',  with  sealed 
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blc  way. 

not  been  hehitidhand  in  follow- 
fif  Spain,  and  had  ri:>en  against 
btf^ely  under  the  guidance  of 

limstl  to  jiend  an  expediticm   tr> 
I  and  mnforce  the  popular  move- 


the  point  of  disembarkation.  He  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Spantjih  authorities  at  Corurma, 
but  they  were  not  anxious  that  tHe  Hritish 
force  should  disembark  near  their  strt^itg  pmt  ot 
Ferrol,  and  encouraged  him  tol.  *  *'  i^al, 
which,   indeed,  was  the  mo?^t   li  rse, 

liar  it  enabled  thetn  to  support  and  connect  the 
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operations  of  the  Spanish  armies  of  the  north 
and  south  from  behind  the  curtain  which  the 
Portuguese  mountains  afforded. 

Sir  Arthur,  after  consulting  Admiral  Cotton 
at  Lisbon,  decided  that  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  disembark  near  that  city,  where  the  French 
were  in  force.  He  therefore  directed  the  trans- 
ports on  Mondego  Bay,  which  is  about  no  miles 
north  of  Lisbon,  and  commanded  only  by  Port 
Figueras,  which  was  held  by  some  English 
marines. 

Here,  then,  they  arrived,  after  a  propitious 
voyage,  on  the  30th  July,  and  heard  the  encour- 
aging news  of  the  surrender  of  Baylen. 

This  brief  sketch  is  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  Penin- 
sula when  our  army  landed  in  Mondego  Bay  to 
commence  the  war  which  lasted  six  years,  with 
momentous  results  to  our  own  country  and  to 
Europe.  It  is  now  necessary  to  give  some 
description  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  plan  of  campaign. 

The  Peninsula  may  be  roughly  described  as 
being  a  square  of  about  500  miles  north  and 
south,  and  approximately  the  same  distance  east 
and  west,  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  all  sides 
excepting  where  it  joins  on  to  France  on  the 
eastern  portion  of  its  northern  side,  the  boundary 
between  the  two  countries  being  formed  by 
the  Pyrenees.  A  mountain  chain,  continuous 
with  the  Pyrenees,  runs  parallel  with  the  northern 
coast,  and  cuts  off  the  narrow  provinces  of  the 
Asturias  and  Biscay. 

Portugal,  on  the  west,  is  not  cut  off  from 
vSpain  by  a  similar  continuous  mountain  chain, 
for  the  large  rivers  Douro,  Tagus,  and  Guadiana, 
which  rise  towards  the  eastern  side,  run  a  gener- 
ally east  and  west  course  through  the  whole  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  are  separated  bv  moun- 
tain chains  ;  but  the  spurs  of  the  separating 
mountain  chains  interlace  so  completely  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  courses  of  those  rivers  that 
they  practicallv  constitute  a  continuous  rocky 
boundarv,  enclosing  a  width  of  a  little  more  than 
100  miles  Irom  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  which 
constitute^  the  kini^doni  of  P(»rtiiu:al.  The  moun- 
tains thus  form  >uch  an  effective  obstacle  as  to 
have  enabled  that  kinuiloni  always  Miccessfully 
to  resist  forcible  annexation  by  S})ain. 

To  a  country  which  had  connnand  ol  the  sea, 
as  (rreat  Britain  had,  Porluiial  afforded  a  ni<»>t 
favourable  po>ilion  to  act  against  an  enemy  in 
Spain  and  France  ;  tor  its  ports  afforded  many 
^•cure  landing-places  for  troops  and  munitions  of 
war,  whicli  could  be  tran>ferred  by  sea  from  one 


part  to  the  other  of  the  theatre  of  war,  t 
from  behind  the  rocky  screen  which  the 
tains  afforded,  '^nd  attack  the  enemy  on  th 
or  south,  as  njjght  be  desired. 

The  first  object,  then,  was  to  obtain  pc 
of  this  country  and  its  ports,  or,  in  otlie 
to  turn  the  French  armtes  out  of  it.  Th 
tions  by  which  this  object  was  attained 
very  remarkable  illustration  of  the  ai 
gained  by  the  power  of  free  movement 
secure  from  any  interruption  by  the  em 
they  are  given  in  some  detail  in  order 
how  the  sea-coast  of  Portugal  formed  • 
longed  base  of  operations,  at  any  point  < 
reinforcements,  victuals,  and  stores  for  t 
could  safely  be  delivered. 

Junot  was  more  or  less  isolated  by  t 
of  the  insurrection  in  Spain  ;  he  wa; 
hampered  by  the  insurrection  in  Porti 
by  the  presence,  as  part  of  his  force,  of  ; 
gent  of  Spanish  troops.  Those  under  b 
diate  command  in  Lisbon  he  disam 
placed  in  hulks  in  the  Tagus,  but  those  1 
in  Oporto  took  the  French  general  prisi 
marched  for  Galicia.  Junot  then  took  1 
to  concentrate  his  army  at  Abrantes, 
Tagus,  holding  the  frontier  fort  of  Elvs 
ensured  his  line  of  retreat  to  Spain 
basin  of  the  Guadiana,  and  guarded  hir 
attack  on  that  side,  and  Almeida,  whic 
the  same  office  in  the  north  in  the  basi 
Douro.  He  also  kept  possession  of  the 
Setubal  and  Peniche,  on  the  coast.  1 
force  he  held  at  his  disposal  numbered. 
July,  20,000  men. 

He  detached  Laborde  with  5,000 
whom  500  were  cavalry,  and  six  gunj 
ward,  to  suppress  the  insurrection — in  v 
was  not  successful — to  cover  the  conct 
of  the  French  troops,  and  also  to  wa 
check  the  English  army,  of  whose  an 
arrival  Junot  had  heard.  Loison,  wil 
foot  and  1,200  horse,  was  operating  aga 
insurgents  in  the  south,  and  had  gained  ; 
over  them  at  Kvora,  when  he  was  directs 
Laborde  and  concentrate  against  the  new 
Thi>  they  intended  to  do  at  Leiria,  but  w 
^tailed,  a.s  will  be  seen  ;  and  the  two  1 
were  therefore  separated  by  a  mountaii 
dinicult  country. 

The  army  above  referred  t<»  as  haviii 
from  Cork,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wcllesley 
(»nly  a  part  of  that  which  was  destined  to 
in  the  Peninsula.  Five  thousand  mei 
Cienerals  Anstruther  and  Acland,  sailed 
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le}' — the  former  from  Ramsgate,  the  latter 
am'ich. 

jral  Spencer  had  brought  coo  men  from 
to  Sicily  and  thence  to  C  ibraltar :  it  had 
reposed  to  employ  them  at  Cadiz^  but, 
•  assistance  was  refused  at  that  point,  they 
Tdered  to  join  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
nd  disembarked  at  Mondego  Bay. 
rce  of  1 2,000  men,  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
:alled  from  Sweden  and  directed  to  join 
tish  army  in  Portugal.  The  total  British 
herefore,  considerably  outnumbered  that 
was  at  Junot's  disposal,  without  taking 
count  any  assistance  the  Portuguese  could 
;  but  it  was  at  first  very  deficient  in 
,  having  only  one  squadron  of  the  20th 
Dragoons. 

disembarkation  commenced  on  the  ist 
:  by  the  landing  of  the  Rifles,  and  was  not 
ted  until  the  8th.  The  shores  of  Mondego 
e  open  and  shelving,  and  when  there  is 
nd  a  heavy  surf  is  formed,  just  enough  to 
disembarkation  diflficult.  Several  boats 
pset,  and  the  cavalry  found  the  advantage 

orders  which  had  been  given  them,  to 
tpright  in  the  boats  with  bridle  in  hand, 

0  leap  into  the  saddle. 

;he  9th,  Sir  A.  Wellesley  moved  off  with 
men  and  18  guns,  carrying  eighteen  days' 
3ns — three  in  haversacks  and  the  rest  on 

On  that  day  and  the  nth  the  army 
led  at   Leiria,   on   the   main    road   from 

to  Oporto,  forestalling  and  preventing 
iction  at  that  point  which  Laborde  and 

had  arranged.  Here  the  baggage  and 
>f  the  army  were  left.  They  followed 
jh  road  for  some  days,  marching  in  burn- 

1  and  hot  sand,  and  bivouacking  in  the 
On  the  13th  they  were  at  Batalha,  where 

le  had  spent  the  nth  and  12th  looking 
efensive  position,  but,  finding  it  too  exten- 
id  fallen  back  on  Obidos. 
as  obser\'ed  that  the  Portuguese  did  not 
le  British  ver>'  heartily.  They  had  only 
nen,  and  refused  to  co-operate  unless  they 
applied  with  food,  money,  and  arms  from 
iglish  stores,  so  that  no  more  than  1 400 

under  Colonel  Trant,  and  about  300 
'  came  in  by  four  and  five  at  a  time,  with 
ofHcers.  They  were  well  equipped  and 
ed,  and  some  had  belonged  to  the  Lisbon 

On  the  15th,  the  army  first  felt  the 
I  at  Brilhos,  in  front  of  Obidos.  and  a  few 
m  in  a  skirmish,  among  them  Lieutenant 
ly,  of  the  Rifles,  who  was  shot  in  the  head 


and  died  immediately — the  first  English  officer 
killed  in  the  Peninsular  War. 

On  the  17th  August  the  army,  comprising 
1 4,000 "men  and  18  guns,  left  Obidos.  Sir  Arthur 
reconnoitred  Laborde's  position  from  a  steep 
rock  about  two  miles  west  of  the  Roli^a  road, 
and  found  him,  with  5,000  men  and  six  guns, 
occupying  isolated  ground  of  moderate  elevation 
near  the  village  of  Roli<;a,  which  closes  in  the 
valley  three  miles  south  of  Obidos.  Laborde's 
great  care  was  to  hold  on  to  the  mountains  on 
his  right,  in  the  hope  of  Loison  joining  him  with 
his  6,000  men.  The  British,  on  the  other  hand, 
wished  to  keep  them  separate,  and  to  drive  La- 
borde back  before  Loison  could  come  up.  Sir 
Arthur,  therefore,  formed  his  force  in  three  parts. 
The  centre,  consisting  of  9,000  infantry  with 
twelve  guns,  he  himself  comnjanded,  having 
Craufurd  under  him.  On  his  left  he  sent  Fer- 
gusson,  with  a  division  and  six  guns,  to  make  a 
movement  through  the  mountains  by  which  he 
could  turn  Laborde's  right.  On  the  right  he 
sent  Trant's  Portuguese  to  turn  the  French  left. 
The  cavalry  were  not  engaged,  but  disposed  so 
as  to  look  more  formidable  than  they  really  were. 

General  Foy,  who  was  present  with  the 
French  army,  notices  the  fine  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  English,  who  marched  slowly, 
regaining  at  once  their  compact  order  whenever 
it  was  broken  by  the  obstacles  of  the  ground, 
and  ever  converging  towards  the  narrow  position 
of  the  French.  This,  he  observes,  would  much 
strike  the  imagination  of  the  young  French 
soldiers,  who  had  hitherto  only  had  to  deal  with 
bandits  and  irregulars. 

As  the  movements  were  developed,  Laborde 
found  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the  heights  of  Zam- 
bugeiro,  about  a  mile  in  rear^  where  the  two 
mountain  spurs  join.  The  British  general,  who 
now  further  reinforced  his  left  wing,  continued 
the  same  tactics  as  before — namely,  a  centre 
attack,  assisted  by  turning  movements  on  both 
flanks,  which  his  greatly  su|>erior  numbers  made 
possible  —  but  PYTgusson's  force,  instead  of 
marching  round  the  French  right  so  as  to  take 
them  in  rear,  inclined  towards  their  own  right, 
and  thus  came  upon  and  attacked  them  in  front, 
crowding  the  centre.  The  centre  also  attacked 
before  the  Portuguese,  on  their  right,  were  in  a 
pt^sition  to  give  much  assistance. 

The  whole  British  force  was,  therefore,  crowded 
into  a  space  of  less  than  a  mile  of  very  broken 
and  craggy  ground — so  broken  that  the  different 
bodies  of  troops  were  unable  to  keep  up  effective 
connection.      The  advantage  of  numbers    was 
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therefore  entirely  lost,  while  the  French  retained 
the  advantage  of  a  very  strong  position.  The  right 
wing  of  the  29th  Regiment,  now  taking  a  wrong 
direction,  came  upon  a  point  in  Laborde's  line 
to  which  he  was  drawing  in  the  troops  from  his 
left.  The  regiment  was  therefore  taken  in  flank 
while  it  was  attacking  in  front,  and  its  right  wing 
was  almost  annihilated,  losing  its  colonel — Lake 
— and  a  major  and  some  men  prisoners  ;  but 
General  Hill  (afterwards  Lord  Hill)  galloped  up, 
rallied  them  on  their  left  wing,  and  on  the  9th 
joining  them,  put  himself  at  their  head  and 
charged  the  enemy,  who  resisted  strongh*,  and 
Colonel  Stewart  of  the  qth  fell  fighting  with  great 
vehemence.  The  French  had  possession  of  two 
small  buildings  on  the  hill,  from  which  they  an- 
noyed the  skirmishers  of  the  Ofth  Rifles  very 
much.  They  became  angry,  and  one  of  them, 
jumping  up,  rushed  f()r\vard  crying  ''  Over,  boys, 
over  !  "  to  which  the  whole  line  responded  ''  Over, 
over!"  and  dashed  in,  fixing  bayonets  as  they 
ran.  The. French  turned  tail  and  evacuated  the 
building'^,  in  which  were  some  wine  butts.  These 
being  pierced  by  bullets,  the  wine  ran  out  and 
mingled  with  the  blood  of  the  wounded  men 
lying  there  while  tliey  were  being  tended  by  the 
surgeons.  A  man  of  the  05th  Rifle  Brigade 
named  Harris,  who  relates  this  incident,  describe- 
the  French  soldiers  as  wearing  long  wliite  frock 
coats  and  bearing  the  imperial  eagle  in  front  oi 
their  caps.  Laborde  now  found  hini>elf  strongly 
attacked  in  front  and  botli  hi>  flanks  being 
turned,  cutting  ofl'his  line  of  connnunication  witli 
Loison.  Retreat  was  therefore  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  tliis  movement  he  carried  out  >teadily. 
attaeking  hi<  enemy  three  times  with  half  hi> 
force  and  with  cavalry  charges,  so  as  to  enable 
the  other  half  to  retire.  At  the  village  of  Co- 
lunibiera,  where  the  ridge  oi'  hill  widened  out, 
but  was  jirotected  bv  ravines  on  the  flanks,  lie 
made  another  >tand,  but  fnially  was  forced  to 
retreat  into  the  mountain^,  ultimately  reaching 
Torres  Vedra-.  The  Hriti>h  bivouacked  at  and 
round  Zainbu«;eir<».  In  tlii>  action  Labortle 
was  wovnuled,  and  lost  <.oo  men  killed  and 
wounded  ;  the  British  In^s  wa-  500. 

The  high  road  towards  Lisbon  was  now  clear, 
and  it  was  the  intention  «)t  Sir  A.  Wellesley  to 
march  for  Torres  Vedras,  and  so  eut  ofl' Loison 
and  Laborde  from  that  ca|)ital  ;  but  in  the  night 
he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  a  tleet  (»fl'  the  coast  with 
reinforcements,  so,  relinquishing  the  high  road, 
he  moved  by  one  nearer  the  coa>t,so  that  he  might 
cover  their  disembarkation.  On  the  i><th  August, 


therefore,  he  marched  to  Lourinha,  am 
19th  to  V^imiera,  a  small  village  on  the 
nine  miles  from  Torres  Vedras,  and  tw( 
miles  from  Porto  Novo  at  its  mouth,  \ 
troops  brought  by  General  Acland  we 
embark,  which  they  did  on  the  night  o: 
General  Anstruther's  troops  disembarl 
I  Qth  at  Fayo  Mayor^  at  the  mouth  oi 
which  runs  by  Lourinha.  They  landi 
camp  kettles,  and  apparently  with  littl« 
for  Captain  Dobbs,  of  the  S2nd,  sajrs  : 
to  wash  our  shirts  in  the  nearest  strc 
by  watching  till  they  were  dry  ;  bu 
had  great  joy,  for  they  were  relieved 
tying,  which  was  an  operation  grie\ 
borne."  Among  the  oflScers  who  la 
Anstruther's  brigade  was  Colin  Campl 
wards  Lord  Clyde — who  says  in  his  di 
out  that  night  for  the  first  time  in  my 
the  day  of  the  battle  his  captain  thou; 
to  commence  his  instruction,  so,  bein| 
company,  he  took  him  out  and  w 
about  under  fire,  which  he  says  was  **  t 
kindness  that  could  have  been  sho\ 
through  life  I  have  been  grateful  for  i 
Junot,  meanwhile,  marched  from  L 
Loison,  to  join  Laborde  at  Torres  Vet 
he  assembled  a  force  of  14,000  men, 
1,^^00  cavalry  under  Margaron.  He 
large  reinforcements  for  the  British  w 
c(»ast,  he  desired  to  attack  them  bcfvi 
paritv  in  numbers  became  too  great. 
force  now  amounted  to  16,000  men. 
Junot  designed  to  march  on  the  night  * 
in  order  to  attack  the  British  on  tl 
Arthur  Wellesley  intended  to  march  ; 
the  2 1  St  round  his  flank,  avoiding  Toi 
and  marching  on  Mafra,  thirteen  mile 
Lisbon  than  Torres  Vedras.  By  this  in* 
w(»uld  cut  the  French  off"  from  the  ca 
at  this  juncture  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
the  port,  in  company  with  Clinton,  ih 
general,  and  Murray,  the  quarterma>i 
Sir  Arthur  had  an  interview  with  hii 
the  Ih'tizcn,  in  which  he  communicati 
posed  march.  Sir  Harr\'  Burrard  d 
the  project.  Sir  Arthur  therefore 
order  on  the  20th:  "The  army  wi 
ni(»rrow,  the  men  to  sleep  accoutred  1 
readinos  t<»  move  out,  and  to  be  unci 
three  o'cli»ck  in  the  morning."  Si 
])i(»ject  was,  perhaps,  ri>ky.  The  roa 
iiave  to  foll(Jw  was  narrow  and  rocky, 
would  have  to  move  on  a  single  lii 
French  on  their  flank,  and  there  vr* 
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fighting-position  available.  Sir  H.  Burrard  there- 
fore observed,  with  some  reason,  that  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  await  the  arrival  of  Sir  John 
Moore  and  his  large  force,  by  which  he  would 
much  outnumber  the  enemy.  The  position  the 
army  now  occupied  was  not  taken  up  with  a 
view  to  a  defensive  battle,  as  Sir  Arthur  had 
not  intended  to  stop  there.  Near  the  village  of 
Vimiera  the  little  river  Maceira  breaks  through 
a  chain  of  hills,  the  southern  portion  of  which 
runs  about  east  and  west,  and  joins  the  sea  above 
Porto  Novo  ;  the  northern  part  runs  ahnost 
parallel  with  the  coast — or,  say,  north-east  and 
south-west — and  has  an  intermediate  ridge  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea.  In  front  of  these,  and  in 
front,  too,  of  the  little  village  of  Vimiera,  is  a 
lower  and  isolated  hill,  which  covers  the  opening 
in  the  chain  of  hills  and  the  plain  through  which 
the  Maceira  runs.  The  bulk  of  the  army — six 
brigades,  commanded  by  Generals  Hill,  Nightin- 
gale, Bowes,  Craufurd,  Fergusson,  and  Acland — 
besides  artillery',  was  placed  on  the  southern 
hill,  which  formed  the  right  of  the  position,  with 
advanced  posts  on  the  Mafra  road.  The  lower 
hill  in  front  was  occupied  by  two  brigades — 
Fane's  on  the  left,  and  Anstruther's  on  the  right 
— with  six  guns.  The  northern  hill,  forming  the 
left,  was  protected. by  a  difficult  or  impassable 
ravine  in  its  front,  and  being  without  water, 
besides  being  out  of  the  direct  line  of  an  enemy's 
attack,  it  was  occupied  only  by  Trant's  Portu- 
guese and  some  of  the  Rifles.  The  commissariat 
stores  were  posted  on  the  plain  behind  the 
central  hill,  and  here  the  cavalry  were  stationed, 
facing  south,  to  protect  the  level  opening  between 
the  centre  and  right. 

The  advance  of  Junot's  army  was  detected 
durinp;  the  night  by  a  cavalry  patrol  posted 
about  two  miles  south  of  Vimiera,  who  heard 
from  an  innkeeper  in  a  village  in  front  that  his 
young  man  had  that  day  come  from  Lisbon,  and 
had  passed  the  I^Vench  army  in  full  march.  This 
news  was  shortly  confirmed  by  the  noise  of 
hordes  and  guns  passing  a  wooden  bridge  in 
front  of  the  village,  and  the  patrol  took  back  the 
information  to  Sir  Arthur,  who  was  found  with 
his  staff  sitting  back  to  back  on  a  table  in  the  hall 
of  his  house,  *'  swinging  their  legs."  Sir  Arthur 
took  the  necessary  precautions,  though  he  did 
not  quite  believe  the  report,  and  thi>  incredulity 
was  confirmed  by  the  continued  failure  of  the 
French  to  appear,  for  indeed  they  did  not  ad- 
vance that  night  beyond  the  village  near  which 
they  had  been  heard.  About  ^evcn  o'clock  in 
the  morning  clouds  oi  dust  disclo>ed  the  approach 


of  the  French  :  drums  and  bugles  sounded, 
the  troops  took  up  their  positions.  In  an  ! 
the  French  cavalry  crowned  the  hill  eastwa 
the  English  position,  and,  as  no  advance 
made  against  the  hill  forming  the  English  i 
it  became  apparent  that  Junot  intended  to  a 
them  on  the  left.  He  had,  in  fact,  reconnc 
their  right,  which  was  the  more  direct  pd 
approach,  quite  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  rivei 
having  found  them  strongly  posted  on  that 
he  had  decided  to  leave  it  entirely  alone  ai 
assail  the  centre  of  the  position,  at  the  samt 
marching  round  them  to  capture  the  hill  o 
left,  which,  as  has  already  been  described 
ver^'  scantily  furnished  with  troops.  If  h< 
possession  of  this  hill  he  would  take  in  re 
all  who  were  on  the  right  of  the  position,  a* 
as  those  who  were  in  the  centre,  who 
posted  on  the  little  hill  in  front  of  the  \*iUaj 

As  soon  as  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  perc 
this  movement,  and  that  no  attack  was 
made  on  his  right,  he  withdrew  all  the  troo 
that  hill  except  three  regiments  under  & 
Hill,  which  he  retained  there  as  a  reser\'e  fi 
centre,  and  marched  them  across  the  valley 
cealed  by  the  ground  from  the  FVench,  tc 
position  on  the  hill  on  the  left,  which 
believed  to  be  unoccupied.  Trant's  Portu; 
and  one  brigade  of  British  under  Craufurd 
posted  on  the  ridge  intermediate  bctweei 
hill  and  the  sea.  Fergusson  command 
the  extreme  left.  Bowes  and  Acland,  wit 
regiments,  were  posted  to  form  a  column  i 
hill  overlooking  Vimiera,  so  as  to  be  a  r 
to  Fergusson.  General  Lab{^rde  was  dii 
with  6,000  men,  to  attack  the  centrt 
supported  by  Loison.  Each  division  v 
column,  with  two  brigades  in  front  and  ar 
in  the  intervals.  Laborde  led  at  the  h 
the  Soth  French,  which  crossed  bayonets  v 
the  action  with  the  50th  Engli^h.  Brc 
with  a  brigade,  was  at  the  same  time  sent  d: 
at  the  hill  forming  the  English  left.  Kell 
with  his  grenadiers  was  held  in  reserve. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  sunny,  ti 
the  bayonets  of  the  advancing  French  and 
steady  British  line,  with  the  colours  floatinj 
them  and  the  dark  cannon  on  the  rising  gr 
About  eight  o'clock  a  cloud  of  light  t 
followed  by  a  strong  column  of  thc.eneni 
tcred  a  pine  wood  in  front  of  our  po>ition,  in 
some  Rifles  were  posted  on  picket,  and 
them  in  on  the  oyth,  who  were  in  suppor 
thi^  fight  three  brothers  of  the  name  t>f  Hi 
the  Qfth  Kifles,  pressed  on  the  French  wM 
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ntrq)idity  that  Lieut.  MoUoy,  who  him- 
never  far  from  his  opponents  in  action, 

rebuke    them    repeatedly.       **  D n 

ied  he,  **  get  back  and  get  under  cover, 
think  you  are  fighting  with  your  fists 
[  run  into  the  teeth  of  the  French  ?  ** 
ine,  seeing  the  Rifles  retiring,  cried  out, 
n  them :  charge ! "  but  General  Fane 
id,  "  Don't  be  too  eager,  men — not  yet. 
ne,  95th  !  Well  done,  43rd  and  52nd  !  " 
1  as  the  riflemen  had  cleared  the  97th, 
by  their  right  flank  to  the  rear,  the  latter 
t  poured  a  steady  fire  upon  the  advancing 
and  held  it  in  check,  while  the  52nd 
n  flank  and  drove  it  back  in  confusion. 
this  attack  began  the  battle  of  Vimiera. 
--as  so  little  wind  that  the  smoke  from 
js  hung  about  and  prevented  the  men 
ming.  Anstruther  then  detached  the 
take  up  its  position  in  a  little  church- 
the  edge  of  the  declivity  on  Fane's  left, 
r  to  meet  Kellerman's  grenadiers,  who 
nforcing  the  attack  on  that  side, 
battle  was  remarkable  for  another  inno- 
3esides  the  absence  of  pigtails — viz.  that 
U  shell  were  first  used  there  by  the  battery- 
'olonel  Robe.  Foy  remarks  on  the  shot 
ocking  over  the  leading  files  of  French 
m  bursting  among  those  in  the  rear. 
Fane,  on  the  left  centre,  soon  made  use 
cretionaiy  power  which  had  been  given 
d  increased  the  artiller\-  force  on  the  hill 
ring  up  the  reserve,  and  the  French,  on 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  summit, 
et  by  the  converging  fire  of  six  regiments. 
riller}-  tore  lanes  through  the  advancing 
s,  and  each  time  the  English  soldiers 
.  ;  but  the  French  closed  up  and  marched 
on.  All  the  horses  of  the  French  artil- 
re  killed,  two  colonels  wounded,  and  two 
s  of  grenadiers  disappeared — being,  in 
ped  out.  Soon  they  had  to  contend  with 
J  of  another  battery  of  artillery — for 
,  whose  brigade  was  ascending  the  Icft- 
idge  when  the  battle  began,  halted  his 
ilimbered,  and  poured  their  fire  into  their 
ink  ;  and,  again,  of  two  English  battalions 
[wred  forward  to  meet  them,  and  poured 
iprderous  volley  on  their  reaching  the 
of  the  hill ;  they  were  besides  charged 
;  by  the  50th,  who  were  wheeled  to  their 
Colonel  Walker.  They  were  also  charged 
43rd  in  mass,  and  driven  back  with 
us  fitting,  in  which  the  regiment 
o    men.     The    French    then    turned 


and  fled  down  the  hil!,  with  the  loss  of  many 
prisoners  and  seven  guns. 

The  moment  had  now  arrived  for  making  use 
of  the  small  force  of  cavalry'.  General  Fane 
therefore  directed  the  20th  Light  Dragoons  to 
advance  and  charge  the  retreating  troops.  "  Go 
at  them,  lads,"  he  said,  **  and  let  them  see  what 
youVe  made  of."  The  cavalr}-,  therefore,  went 
threes  about  and  swept  round  the  elbow  of  the 
hill,  forming  into  half-squadrons  on  the  way — the 
20th  in  the  centre,  the  Portuguese  on  the  flanks. 
**  Now,  20th  —  now  !  '*  shouted  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  his  staff*  clapped  their  hands  and 
gave  them  a  cheer,  on  which  the  whole  force 
put  their  horses  to  speed.  The  Portuguese, 
however,  soon  pulled  up  right  and  left,  and  no 
more  was  seen  of  them  till  the  20th  returned, 
when  they  were  found  still  standing  where  they 
had  been  left.  The  20th  are  said  by  Foy  to 
have  made  two  officers  prisoners  and  to 
have  taken  some  guns,  and  that  the  charge 
reached  the  Duke  of  Abrantes,  who  was  with 
the  reserve.  He  says,  too,  that  they  were 
.  charged  in  their  turn  by  the  general's  guard — 
the  26th  Chasseurs,  led  by  Prince  Salm-Salm, 
and  the  4th  and  5th  Dragoons,  a  formidable 
force  against  the  small  English  body. 

The  charge  is  thus  described  in  a  letter  written 
from  Belem,  on  28th  Sept.,  by  Lieut.  Du  Cane, 
of  the  20th  Light  Dragoons.  It  differs  curiously 
from  the  account  given  by  the  historians  : — 

**  I  rather  suspect  my  information  will  be  more 
correct  than  the  despatches,  for  they  describe  our 
being  overpowered  by  the  enemy's  cavalr}-. 
Certainly  they  were  strong  enough  to  have  cut 
us  up  if  they'd  known  what  they  were  about, 
but  not  one  of  them,  although  within  fifty  yards 
of  us,  ever  attempted  to  come  amongst  us  ;  and 
a  few  of  our  men,  thinking  they  were  Portu- 
guese, by  being  so  quiet  nor  off*ering  to  molest 
us,  went  in  amongst  them,  by  which  they  got 
either  killed  or  taken.  Otherwise,  they  were  the 
only  men  we  lost  by  the  French  dragoons,  the 
rest  being  shot  by  the  infantry-.  Poor  Colonel 
Taylor  was  shot  by  them  by  pressing  the  broken 
infantry-  too  far,  without  support.  Captain 
Eustace  was  taken  in  the  same  manner  by  fol- 
lowing them  up  too  far,  and  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  but  is  getting  a  little  better  since  he 
got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French.  I  thought 
it  was  a  toss-up  whether  we  were  not  all  taken 
or  destroyed  ;  for  we  charged  too  far  amongst 
them,  and  never  was  there  a  more  unequal  con- 
test, on  account  of  the  ground.  We  first  of  all 
charged   through   a  vineyard  aud  ^<2>V   \xv\o   -^ 
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wood,  which  was  intersected  from  the  vine- 
yard hy  immense  large  dykes,  in  which  several 
horses  fell,  unable  to  extricate  themselves." 

Our  infantry  on  the  hill  seemed  disposed  to 
follow  the  20th  to  repair  its  check,  but  Sir  Arthur 
forbade  them  to  leave  their  position  without  his 
order,  and  the  cavalry  returned  with  their  white 
leather  breeches,  hands,  and  arms  all  besmeared 
with  blood.    Lieut.  Du  Cane's  letter  proceeds  : — 

"  When  Eustace,  my  captain,  was  taken — 
which  is  the  second  time  now — he  was  taken 
to  General  Junot,  who  appeared  exceedingly 
pleased  to  see  him,  gave  him  refreshments  out  of 
his  own  canteen,  and,  after  paying  him  several 
compliments,  declared 
to  him  that  he  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of 
service,  but  that  he 
never  was  a  witness 
before  of  a  detachment 
like  ours  of  dragoons 
doing  their  duty  so  well. 
He  gave  us  wonderful 
praise,  and  certainly 
not  undeservedly." 

While  this  attack  on 
the  English  centre  was 
going  on — to  end  in 
a  complete  repulse — 
Brennier,  who  wa^ 
trying  to  force  his 
way  to  the  hill  whicli 
formed  the  English 
left,  was  faring  very 
badlv,  for  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  ground. 
The  attack  was  directed  on  an  impassable  ravine, 
and  his  force  fi^r  a  long  time  produced  no  clTcct. 
Junot,  perceiving  this,  sent  vSolignac  with  a 
colunni  of  all  arms  to  make  a  wider  sweep,  so  as 
to  turn  ilir  ravine,  and  come  upon  the  iMii'lish 
left  more  on  a  level.  Having  etfectetl  this  move- 
ment, he  expected  to  find  himself  on  the  flank  of 
the  English,  hut  instead  of  that  he  found  himself 
opposed  by  a  front,  three  lines  deep,  con-isting 
<)t"  Kergus>on'>,  Nightingale's,  and  Bowel's  Bri- 
gades, which  faced  aero>^  the  ridge,  with  skir- 
mishers on  their  flank,  relying  for  protecticMi  on 
one  flank  on  tb.e  steep  roekv  ravine  which  hail 
baflled  Brennier,  and  <»r.  the  other  on  a  force  of 
Portugue>e,  who,  with  one  brigade  ol  Eiigli^h 
under  Craufurd,  were  so  po>tetl  as  to  he  able  to 
cut  him  off"  if  he  advanceil,  and  place  him 
between  twt)  fires.  As  Solignac  approached, 
Fergusson  met  him  with  a  determined  and  im- 
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petuous  bayonet-charge,  which  drove  the  Fi 
down  the  hill  and  destroyed  the  whole 
line  of  one  regiment.  Soligiiac  was  woi 
and  his  force  cut  off*  from  their  line  of  r« 
with  the  loss  of  six  guns,  of  which  the  71s 
82nd  took  charge.  But  at  this  moment  Bn; 
who  had  found  an  accessible  place  in  the  r 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  ridge  behind 
gusson,  beat  back  the  above  regimenU 
recaptured  the  guns.  The  English  troops 
ever,  rallied,  charged,  and  broke  the  F 
making  Brennier  a  prisoner.  Craufurd*s  b 
arrived  and  attacked  them  on  their  right. 
The  EngHsh  had  now  gained  a  coi 
victory  on  all  p; 
the  ffeld,  and 
trumpets  and 
sounded  all  aloi 
line.  The  Fren 
had  been  com] 
driven  back,  I 
only  Margaron 
valry  and  half  \ 
man's  grenadiei 
broken.  Solign: 
cut  off,  and  0 
verge  of  having 
down  his  arms. 
nier's  brigade  W3 
pletely  broken, 
that  general  wa 
prisoner  he  an 
inquired  wheth 
reserve  had  at 
Sir  Arthur  Wi 
heard  him  ma 
inquiry,  and  que^ti(»ned  the  other  pi 
on  the  subject,  who  declared  that  i 
Knowing  then  that  the  French  were  beat 
exhausted,  while  he  had  still  a  large  foro 
and  available  for  further  operations,  an 
owing  to  the  movement  of  the  French 
left,  which  was  the  side  furthest  from 
\'edras  and  from  Lisbon,  the  triK>ps 
formed  ]ii>  right  were  some  two  miles  nc; 
those  towns  than  the  French,  he  plar 
combined  ni(»vement  which  should  tini: 
campaign  ut  a  stroke. 

Solignae's  ili\i>ion  wa>,  as  has  been  rela! 
the  point  of  laying  down  its  arms.  Sir  . 
proposed  t*)  a»ail  the  weakened  French 
on  his  front,  and  drive  them  into  the  moi 
away  from  Lisbon,  and  at  the  same  ti 
detach  the  fresh  troops  from  his  right  and* 
under  General  Hill,  to  march  on  Torres^ 
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illv  to  bar  the  Frt-nch  trom  the 

ttinatcly,  at  this  time  Sir  Harry 

bought  til  to  assume  the  direct  ion  of 

Ic  H.i4  landed   about   «i   o'clock,  and 

he  ariiiv  engaged,  considereii   it  right 

fcffcrc,  but  U>  allow  Sir  Arthur  Wei lesley 

the*  operations  he  had  coramcncid  ; 

sent    ardcri*    to 

tn  huh,    and    thus 

ivlignac's    fi>rct%    ot 

:'achief-cif-ihe-stair, 

rhicbault,  had   been 

Ptakc    command^    ti> 

ind    rej(»iu    the    main 

would  he  sanctitm 

tians     which      Sir 

designed.     l*his 

is    thui    referred  to 

ter   from  which  ,i 

bas    already    been 

kh   exemplifies    the 

the   British    army 

'    is    not    the   smallest 

the  enemy  had 

I  led    b\*  us— for  hut 
our  force  were   in 
d    all    the    French 
Dr    stix    hour»    they 
e  surf cndereil  at  our 
and  which  was  Sir 
tntcntion  ;    but    he 
lered  not  by  Sir  Harr\' 

hora  much  blame 

ii%     well     as   Sir 
npie,  for  making 
Fwas,  we  certainly 
^very  s^^nai  victory- 
my,  ard 
li  Si*  fine 
Iflity  of  gaining  one 
dcci5i\x*  viclories 
jwrn,  as   that  on    the 
would  have 
I  ^o^ooo  men 
)f  irar/^     Tlic  justice  ol  this  view  is 
t  Foy,  who  says  that  by  12 
:  ion  had  luste^l  but  two  and 
nil  the  French   anny  had  fought, 
killed,  wouniled,  and  taken  ; 
vc  infantry  had  not  fought,  and 
tact.     There  was  nothing 
to   halt.      Junol   quickly 
pitttion   between  our  army  and 
kaoil  the  opportunity  of  ending  the 
Tlic  unfortunate  wounded 


had  .still   tu    be  attended  to.      Iwo 

were  arranged  end  to  end  in  the  church:. Jl 

on  these  were  placed  the  men  whose  leg$  were 
to  be  amputated.     Private  Harris  r^ '  '         1: 

saw  as  many  as  twenty  leg5  lying  d. 
many  of  them  slill  having  on    the  iong  bbet 
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was  the  loss  suffered  by  Major  Trai'crs,  eom» 
manding  the  05th  Rifles,  who  was  seen  riding 
about  the  fields  calling:  '^  A  guinea  to  the  nuin 
who  will  tind  my  wig/* 

On  the  22nd  of  August  Jonot  dissembled  a 
council  of  war,  and  in  conformity  urilh  its  de-* 
ciMon^KcT  was  jient  f o  ii 

this  tiTUL  remarkable  ^  '  1 

place  in  the  HritUh  side.  Sir  H^rry  liurrard, 
who  had  supcr?^eded  Sir  Arthur  vVcllc^lcy,  wa:* 
himself  «uper^edcd  by  Sir  Hugh  Dalrym^V^i.    ^x 
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Harry  Burrard's  action  in  this  campaign  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  forbidding  the  fine 
strategic  movements  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
planned.  Two  instances  of  this  have  already 
been  related,  but  another  had  previously  oc- 
curred. On  reaching  Mondego  Bay  he  found 
letters  from  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  recommending 
that  Sir  John  Moore's  division  should,  on  its 
arrival,  be  directed  on  Santarem,  where  he  would 
close  the  French  line  of  retreat  from  Lisbon, 
while  Sir  Arthur  attacked  him  with  superior 
forces  in  front,  thus  ensuring  their  surrender. 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  would  not,  however,  accede 
to  this,  and  directed  Sir  John  Moore  to  proceed 
to  Maceira  Bay,  though  he  afterwards  gave  him 
the  option  of  marching  on  Santarem.  Ultimately 
this  force  landed  at  Maceira  after  the  21st. 

Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  who  comftianded  at 
Gibraltar,  had  been  given  general  directions  of 
the  operations  in  Portugal  and  the  south  of 
Spain,  with  the  option  to  act  personally,  where 
he  thought  most  advisable,  but  with  a  special 
recommendation  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  his 
confidence,  which  probably  was  meant  as  a  hint 
not  to  interfere  with  him.  He  thought  fit, 
however,  to  set  off  on  the  13th  August  for  the 
scene  of  operations  in  the  Phoebe y  and  hearing  at 
Lisbon  from  Admiral  Sir  A.  Cotton  that  the  army 
had  landed  at  Mondego  Bay,  he  made  for  that 
point,  intending  to  join  the  reinforcements  ex- 
pected with  Sir  H.  Burrard,  but  on  the  21st  they 
descried  the  fleet  of  transports  in  Maceira  Bay 
and  heard  of  the  victor\\  On  the  22nd  Sir 
Hugh  Dalrymple  landed  and  saw  Sir  H.  Burrard. 
Sir  A.  Wellesley  soon  after  arrived,  and  expressed 
much  anxiety  that  the  army  should  advance. 
Sir  Hugh  acceded  to  this.  It  was  determined 
that  they  should  march  next  day,  but  between 
1  and  2  p.m.  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  again 
advancing,  and  Sir  Arthur  was  directed  to  take 
up  his  position  as  before.  It  turned  out  to  be 
Kellerman  with  a  flag  of  truce.  Kellerman  was 
a  keen  observer,  and  he  at  once  concluded,  from 
the  defensive  attitude  so  quickly  taken  up  by  the 
English  army,  that  their  chiefs  did  not  feel  the 
confidence  and  security  of  victory.  He  observed 
also  that  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  was  hardly  able 
to  conceal  his  satisfaction  that  the  French  were 
ready  to  treat,  and  further,  he  noted  the  con- 
versation aside  of  the  British  generals,  who  did 
not  reckon  on  his  understanding  English.    They 


expressed  their  fear  that  Sir  John  Moore's  army 
might  not  be  very  near — possibly  might  not 
be  able  to  land  on  such  a  bad  coast — that  bad 
weather  might  prevent  the  armies  from  receiving 
provisions  from  the  ships,  and  that  nothing  was 
to  be  hoped  for  from  the  Portuguese.  Ail  these 
imprudent  revelations  suggested  to  him  to  hold 
high  language,  and  to  extol  the  energy  of  the 
French  and  the  help  they  could  get  from  the 
Russians.  A  suspension  of  arms  was  finalfy 
agreed  upon,  and  an  agreement  come  to  for  a 
convention,  on  the  basis  of  the  French  giving 
up  Lisbon  and  all  the  strong  places  in  Portugal, 
the  French  army  to  be  transported  in  EngU 
ships  to  France,  and  the  Russian  fleet  to  be 
taken  to  England.  This  convention  was  signei 
at  Lisbon  on  the  30th  August,  and  confirmed 
by  Sir  Hugh  Dalrj-mple  on  the  31st  at  Tonei 
Vedras  ;  but,  having  been  transmitted  to  Lofi 
Castlereagh  on  the  3rd  September  from  the  head- 
quarters at  Cintra,  has  always  been  called  the 
Convention  of  Cintra.  This  triumphant  result 
of  the  operations,  by  which  Portugal  was  freed 
and  became  available  as  a  fortified  base  for 
further  operations  against  the  French  in  Spain, 
was,  nevertheless,  most  unfavourably  received  in 
England,  as  it  seemed  to  compare  disadvan- 
tageously  with  the  Spanish  success  at  Baylen ; 
and  the  sensationalists  of  that  day  would  gladly 
have  seen  a  Marshal  of  France  and  20,000  French 
troops  arrive  as  prisoners  in  England. 

A  commission  of  inquiry-  was  therefore  held, 
on  which  Napoleon  remarked  that  he  was  about  | 
to  send  Junot  before  a  council  of  war,  but  that 
the  British  got  the  start  of  him  by  sending  theif-j 
generals  to  one.  To  him,  indeed,  the  resi 
was  in  disastrous  comparison  with  his  successaj 
elsewhere.  Of  29,000  troops  sent  to  Portugal, 
3,000  had  perished,  either  from  fatigue  or  in 
hospital,  or  assassinated  ;  2,000  fell  in  battle  or 
were  made  prisoners ;  2,000  who  were  embarked 
never  returned,  having  been  either  wrecked  or, 
being  Swiss,  taken  service  with  the  English ;  22,000 
t>nly  returned  to  France.  The  English,  how- 
ever, were  not  satisfied.  All  the  principal  oflScen 
concerned  were  summoned  home  to  give  eu- 
dence  on  the  subject,  leaving  Sir  John  Moore  in 
conmiand  of  the  British  forces.  This  general 
commenced  in  December  the  operations  in 
Spain  which  ended  at  Corunna.  and  closed  that 
chapter  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
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opening  years  of  the  centur>'^  when 
)pe  echoed  with  the  thunder  of  Napo- 
's  great  battles,  many  minor  campaigns 
;d  almost  unheeded.  Yet  some  of  these 
nore  lasting  effects  on  the  world's  his- 
some  of  the  more  famous  battles  with 
y  were  contemporaneous.     How  few 

heard  anything  of  the  war  between 
id  Russia  in  1808,  the  marches  and 
id  the  northern  snow  and  ice,  and  the 
iweaborg !      Yet   the  result   of  theso 

was  the  annexation  of  Finland  to  the 
-own  of  Russia,  and  the  predominance 
wer  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
was  brief  but  eventful.  If  success  finally 
1  Russia,  notwithstanding  hard-fought 
ictories  in  the  field,  it  was  because  the 
Cing  Gustavus  made  the  efforts  of  his 
xnavailing,  and  because  a  weak  and 
commandant  prematurely  yielded  the 
-ess   of  Finland   and  of  the   Swedish 

the  invaders.  Sweaborg,  a  mass  of 
rts  and  ramparts,  built  on  a  group  of 

islands,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  was 
>upposed  to  be  impregnable.  It  was 
irsenal  both  of  the  Swedish  armies  in 
end  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  flotilla 
i  for  operations  in  the  shallow  waters 
Ifs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland.  In  vvai 
et  stationed  there  was  already  at  the 
St.  Petersburg,  and  could  blockade 
ice  the  Russian  capital.  No  wonder 
ossession  had   long  been   coveted  by 

secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  it 
1  between  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor 
'  that  Russia  should  take  possession  of 
The  ministers  of  the  Czar  proceeded 
>  press  various  complaints  against  the 
I  the  court  of  Stockholm.  Gustavus 
,  the  king  of  Sweden,  was  warned  by 


friends  that  he  was  to  be  attacked  in  Finland ; 
but  he  obstinately  refused  to  believe  that  there 
was  anything  more  serious  than  diplomatic 
friction  with  Russia.  In  any  case,  he  expected 
that  there  would  be  no  war  till  the  summer. 
But  the  Russians  had  planned  a  winter  cam- 
paign. In  the  summer  they  would  have  had 
to  reckon  with  the  opposition  of  the  Swedish 
fleet,  probably  reinforced  by  a  British  squadron  ; 
but  in  the  winter  months,  the  frozen  northern 
seas  made  naval  warfare  impossible.  It  is  true 
that  on  the  land  the  intense  cold  would  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  campaigning ;  but  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  secure  from  an  attack  by 
sea  was  so  great  that  the  winter  campaign  was 
decided  upon. 

The  banks  of  the  frozen  river  Kymen,  which 
then  formed  the  frontier  of  Swedish  Finland, 
were  only  held  by  a  feeble  line  of  detached 
posts,  the  usual  guard  maintained  in  time  oi 
peace  for  Customs  and  police  purposes,  and 
nothing  more.  On  the  Russian  side  of  the 
frontier  in  the  first  half  of  February',  1808, 
16,000  men  were  concentrated  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Count  Bouxhoevden.  The 
troops  were  specially  equipped  for  winter  cam- 
paigning. The  infantry  were  provided  with 
snow-shoes,  the  guns  and  stores  were  mounted 
on  sledges.  As  soon  as  ever\'thing  was  ready 
war  was  declared,  and  the  little  army  of  inva- 
sion crossed  the  Kymen  in  three  columns  at 
Aberfos,  Stromfos,  and  Keltis. 

The  Swedes  were  in  no  position  to  make  an 
effective  resistance  on  the  frontier.  Everywhere 
they  fell  back  before  the  Russians.  The  first 
blood  was  spilt  at  Aberfos,  where  the  Swedish 
post  fired  upon  the  cavalry'  of  the  Russian  van 
guard,  and  killed  a  dragoon  officer  who  was 
anxious  to  distinguish  himself  by  being  first 
across  the  Kymen  bridge. 

The    left    column    of    the    invaders,   under 
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General  Gortschakoff,.  moved  parallel  with  the 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  little  town 
of  Lowisa  was  occupied  ;  a  detachment  of  i,8oo 
men  was  left  to  hesiege  the  fort  of  Swartholm 
on  an  adjacent  headland;  and  Gortschakoff  pushed 
on  towards  the  defile  of  Fosby,  strongly  held  by 
Swedes  under  Colcjnel  Palmfeld,  who  hoped  to 
stop  the  Russian  advance  at  this  point  where 
the  coast  road  passed  through  a  rocky  ridge. 
In  summer  the  position  would  have  been  a 
good  one  ;  but  now  the  ice  on  Permo  Bay 
enabled  the  attacking  force  to  work  round  the 
headland  and  turn  the  defile.  As  the  Russians 
marched  out  upon  the  ice,  a  squadron  of  Swedish 
dragoons  attempted  to  check  them  by  threaten- 
ing a  charge,  but  they  were  in  their  turn  charged 
by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Imperial  Guard  ;  and  the 
strange  spectacle  was  seen  of  a  fierce  cavalry 
fight  upon  the  frozen  waters  of  the  bay.  The 
Swedes  were  thus  forced  to  abandon  their  posi- 
tion, and  on  February  26th  the  Russian  left 
occupied  Borgo,  the  most  ancient  town  in 
Finland.  Two  days  later  the  right,  under 
Prince  Bagration,  made  a  night  attack  upon 
Artsjo,  held  by  a  Swedish  detachment,  and  cap- 
tured the  place  after  a  hard  struggle  in  the 
snowy  streets.  The  Russian  centre  column 
met  with  no  resistance  worth  noting.  In 
summer  the  numerous  lakes  and  marshes 
would  have  rendered  the  Russian  advance 
more  difficull,  but  now  they  were  able  to 
ni'jve  across  lake  and  mar^h  more  rapidly  than 
through  the  rocks  and  woods  of  the  solid  land 
between  the  lakes. 
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The  Swedish  Government  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise. There  were  about  1 5 ,000  regular  troops  and  ' 
some  4,000  local  militia  in  Finland,  but  ihej' 
were  scattered  in  various  garrisons,  and  no  anny 
was  ready  to  act  against  the  Russians.  Seven 
hundred  men  were  bl(x:kaded  in  Swartholm,  7.000 
held  Sweaborg,  and  about  4,000  under  General 
Klercker  were  at  Tavastheus,  the  principal  town' 
in  t he  south-west.  To  Tavastheus  General  Count 
Klingsporr,  whom  King  Gustavus  had  apiK>intd 
to  the  connnand  in  Finland,  hurried  as  quicklf 
as  relays  of  horses  could  convey  his  sledgft 
When  he  arrived  there  he  heard  that  4b 
Russians  were  already  in  possession  of  all  tlit] 
s()^lh-ea^^t  of  the  country.  They  had  occupirf'' 
llelsingfors  without  resistance,  seizing  a  number 
of  guuN  and  a  quantity  of  valuable  stores  in  the 
town.  The  siege  of  Sweaborg  had  begun  ;i 
column  of  invaders  under  General  Toutchkof 
was  overrunning  the  east  of  the  countf}*;, 
tliroughout  nearly  one-half  of  it  the  reseirc* 
men  and  the  militia  could  not  be  called  out; 
Bagration  was  advancing  upon  Tavastheus  with 
a  force  superit)r  to  that  under  Klercker  and 
Klingsporr,  so  that  the  Swedish  commandi:r 
had  to  begin  his  campaign  by  retiring  north- 
wards to  Kurvola,  while  the  Russians  occupied 
Tavastheus  on  March  6th.  By  a  bold  initiatiWi 
a  series  of  forced  marches  and  a  few  unimportant 
engagements,  they  had  secured  enormous  ad\'an- 
i\gc>.     At  first  Klingsporr  had  an  exaggerated 
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numbers,  for  the  detachments  tht-y 
bin%^iird  in  %o  many  direct ioni  acted  so 
Kt  -  Itwjk  them  for  the  van- 

Hi       ^  rarmcf, 

K^cN'den,  the  Russian  generalissimo^  while 
jtng   the    bli3ckade    of    Swrirlhohn  and 
hf*T%.   '*cnr    a  detachment  lo  seize  Abo, 
iiland,  and  with  his  main  biidy 
;v...-^  Ttit     filter  ccjuid   ni«t   do 


him.  His  hope  was  to  prolong  the  campaign 
until  the  break-up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring  would 
enable  the  Swcdis^h  fleet  first  to  relieve  Swea- 
borg,  and  then  to  co-opernte  with  him  against 
the  invaders. 

Swartholm  surrendered  on  March  i^th,  after 
ti\'e  or  six  days*  bomb;»rdment-  l*he  garrison 
had  plenty  of  corn,  but  ihcy  were  short  of  water, 
uid  sickness  had  broken  out  in  tfie  crowded  and 


!*•      ▼SS?^ 


A\/ 


_■;;  •<T 


(^^ 


^_1. 


^TKCTACLC    WAS    SKI^N    uf    A    n£RC£    CAVflLRV    ItCHT    UPON    TUR    mOZKK    WATEKS '^  (/,  492)* 


deby  ibe  Russian  advance  by  some 

ncc.     His  rearguard  made  a  stand 

rcf,  but  the  place  was  stormed   by 

divifiion.      Tammerfors   was   aban- 

on  the  nci)^hi>uurTng 

«ve  retired  from  \Va«ia 

^  Ntkolaistadt)  across  the  ice  of  the 

pa  '        "'       '        but   he  decided 

tl  ifter  him   to  the 

retirini;    ak>ng    ihe   west    coaM    of 

hd  receiving  his  Hippiics  from  Sweden 

tomca  at  the   head  of  the  gulf,   by 

4dso  lomc  n^inlbrccmcnta  reached 


ilJ-vetitilated  casemates.  Seven  hundred  prisoners 
and  200  guns  and  mortars  were  the  prize  of  the 
victon.  The  detachment  under  ChepelefT  occu* 
pied  Abo,  and  seized  sixty-four  galleys  which 
were  ice-bound  in  the  harbour.  Finally,  on 
April  I2lh,  t!ie  Cossacks  marched  acrofts  the  ice 
of  the  Baltic  and  occupied  the  Aland  isles. 
Kl  all    the   while   wa<   retiring    slowly 

tl  ->,  skirmishing  among  the  rcnrk*  and 

worlds.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  April 
that  be  felt  strong  enough  to  make  a  serious 
stand*  Meanwhile^  all  unknown  to  him,  the  fate 
of  Sweaborg    had  been  sealed — Sweaborg,   oiij 
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which  his  hopes  for  the  defence  of  the  province 
finally  rested. 

The  defence  of  the  famous  fortress  had  been 
entrusted  to  Admiral  Count  Cronstedt,  a  veteran 
officer  of  the  Swedish  navy,  although  the  force 
under  his  command  included  only  about  200 
sailors  among  more  than  7,000  combatants.  Half 
the  garrison  were  Swedes,  the  rest  Finns.  A 
large  flotilla  of  galleys  and  gunboats  lay  in  the 
creeks  between  the  islands,  protected  by  the 
works,  but  themselves  unable  to  take  any  part  in 
the  defence  of  the  fortress,  for  they  were  frozen 
fast  in  the  ice.  The  same  thick  ice  joined  the 
islands  to  the  coast,  and  extended  in  a  solid  sheet 
far  out  to  seaward. 

The  Russian  force  which  was  detached  from 
the  army  of  invasion  for  the  siege  of  Sweaborg, 
was  directed  by  an  engineer  officer.  General 
Suchtelen.  When  he  approached  the  place  in 
February  he  had  not  quite  3,000  men  at  his  dis- 
posal, but  he  was  gradually  reinforced  until,  in 
the  first  week  of  March,  he  commanded  eleven 
battalions  of  infantry,  four  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
four  field-batteries,  a  company  of  garrison  artil- 
lery, and  two  companies  of  engineers.  Heavy 
guns  for  the  siege-batteries  were  taken  from  the 
Russian  fortresses  on  the  frontier  of  Finland, 
packed  on  sledges,  and  dragged  slowly  across  the 
snow  ice  to  Helsingfors,  the  busy  commercial 
town  which  stands  on  a  point  of  the  mainland 
west  of  Sweaborg.  Naturally,  there  was  a  limit 
to  the  number  of  guns  that  could  be  thus 
brought  up,  especially  as  for  every  gun  a  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  would  have  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  front  in  the  b«ame  laborious  fabliion.  Thus 
it  was  that  Suchtelen  had  never  more  than  thirty 
heavy  ^uns  and  sixteen  mortars  in  his  batteries, 
though  there  were  some  2,000  cannon,  mounted 
and  unmounted,  in  the  forts  and  arsenal  of 
Sweah()r«i'.  Nor  was  the  want  of  (»rdnance  the 
c»nly  ditrKiiltv  <>t  the  attack.  Suchtelen  had  to 
con^truet  the  batteries  tor  the  few  guns  he  pos- 
sessed with  l(>i;>.  ))undles  of  brushwood,  gabions 
tilled  with  -now.  and  other  li^ht  materials  ;  for 
the  bare  roeky  ground  ot"  the  islands  and  capes 
made  it  inij)o--ilV»c  to  di^,  and  between  the 
capes  and  tlu-  tortre-s  there  was  only  the  level 
ice  ot  the  (iiih Ct  I-'inlaml,  covered  with  frozen 
>now,  and  broken  here  and  there  bv  a  riil^e  of 
rock.-.  To  carry  parallels  and  /i^za^s  acro>> 
>uch  a  surface,  and  ereel  breaching  bailerie>  upon 
it,  wa>  out  ot  the  cjue^tion.  Suchtelen,  there- 
tore,  decided  thai  ihi^  >ingular  siei^^e  should  be 
chietiy  a  blockade,  varied  with  an  occasional 
bonibardnient,     wUlu    his    limited    bupplies    of 


ammunition  would  permit  of  such  a  di 
fireworks. 

He  mounted  his  heavy  guns  and  xik 
Cape  Helsingfors  and  on  Skandetlande 
and  some  adjacent  rocks.  Back  Holm 
east  of  Sweaborg,  was  held  by  a  detach 
and  the  expanse  of  ice  to  the  northward 
the  great  roadstead  was  continually 
by  night  and  watched  by  day.  There 
much  chance  of  the  garrison  breaking  o 
southward,  where  the  ice  covered  the 
for  miles.  At  first  Suchtelen  had  th 
attempting  a  coup-dc-matn^  in  the  sh 
sudden  assault  with  scaling-ladders  ;  1 
sidering  the  great  risk  and  the  certaii 
life  of  such  an  enterprise,  he  decide 
should  be  attempted  only  if  othe 
failed. 

The  first  cannon-shots  were  excha 
March  6th.  At  daybreak  a  Swedish 
party,  several  hundreds  strong,  was  se 
busy  on  the  west  side  of  Sweaborg,  bre 
the  ice  in  front  of  the  fortifications. 
difficult  piece  of  work  ;  for  blocks  of  ice 
sawn  out  and  carried  off,  so  that  it  wasi 
quarrying  than  the  ice-breaking  we  si 
English  pond  or  river.  Count  Crons 
trying  to  secure  a  barrier  of  open  wai 
least  of  thin  ice,  for  the  forts  that  he  be 
be  most  exposed  to  attack.  A  Russiai 
on  a  rocky  island  between  Sweaborg 
singfors  opened  fire  on  the  ice-cutters, 
ran  back  behind  the  nearest  fort: 
promptly  replied  to  the  Russian  fire.  1 
a  high  elevation,  the  Swedish  guns  sen 
their  projectiles  over  the  Russian  bat 
into  the  town  of  Helsingfors  behind 
roofs  and  walls  were  soon  crashing  d«i 
this  Suchtelen  ceased  firing,  and  sent  ; 
with  a  flag  of  truce  across  the  ice  to  S 
The  officer  was  brought  to  Admiral  Ci 
quarters,  and  told  the  Swedish  commai 
he  had  been  sent  by  General  Suchtdt 
motives  of  humanity,  to  remonstrate  ' 
as  to  the  damage  his  guns  were  doin 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  Helsingfors. 
them,  he  pointed  out,  had  relations  an 
in  the  garrison  ;  and  if.  nevertheless,  th 
nor  was  so  unfeeling  as  to  destrov  thei 
and  expose  them  to  the  horrors  of  a 
winter,  the  Russian  army  would  make  re] 
Swedish  towns  that  were  already  in  it 
sion.  The  old  sailor  replied  that  the  de 
of  Helsingfors  was  necessary-  for  the  se 
his  garrison  ;  and,  sorrv'  as  he  was  for 
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of  the  town,  he  must  think  first  of  the 
;  of  the  fortress.  But  Cronstedt  was  any- 
ut  a  determined  man,  and  after  giving 
:ision  he  consented  to  take  the  advice  of 
ril  of  war  on  the  point.  Now,  coufncils  of 
most  without  exception,  avoid  strong 
es  and  disagreeable  courses,  so  the  result 
it  later  in  the  day  Cronstedt  agreed  to  a 
mise  suggested  by  Suchtelen.  On  the 
nd,  the  Swedes  agreed  not  to  fire  upon 
^fors  ;  on  the  other,  the  Russians  pledged 
Ives  not  to  erect  any  batteries  in  the  direc- 
the  town.  There  was  to  be  no  fighting 
north-west  front  of  Sweaborg,  **  from 
>  of  humanity.** 

:he  old  sailor  had  been  outwitted  by  the 
jssian,  who  had  gained  a  tremendous  ad- 
;  out  of  this  humanitarian  compact.  To 
juchtelen's  own  words  in  his  report  on 
ge  : — "  Our  ammunition  trains,  our  hos- 
nd  stores,  could  thus  be  placed  in  perfect 
t  Helsingfors.  The  town  afforded  at  the 
time  to  the  headquarters,  and  to  the 
carrj'ing  on  the  siege,  the  only  shelter 
le  weather  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 
ourhood.'' 

ng  thus  secured  a  base  of  operations,  the 
15  proceeded  to  harass  the  garrison  by  day 

night.  The  heavy  batteries  bombarded 
tress,  taking  aim  at  the  mills  and  the 
f  ships  that  rose  above  the  ramparts,  and 
Uy  firing  at  the  great  snow-covered  roofs 

shipbuilding-slips  and  workshops  of  the 
Day  after  day  fires  broke  out  in  the 

Even  at  night  the  garrison  was  allowed 

Troops  would  march  out  upon  the  ice 

le  Russian  lines,  with  drums  beating  and 

flaring,  only  to  disappear  as  the  first  gun 
ed  from  fort  or  rampart.  The  Russian 
riller}'  added  to  the  alarms  of  the  garri- 
lolonel  Argoun,  who  commanded  it,  was 
playing  a  gigantic  game  of  hide-and-seek 

the  rucks  around  Sweaborg.  His  guns 
Jip  along  from  rock  to  rock,  appear  sud- 
vhere  they  were  least  e.xpected  within 
lank  range  of  the  ramparts,  send  a  shower 
;  over  them,  and  retire  just  as  the  garri- 
t  to  arms  to  repel  a  supposed  attempt  to 
he  works.  For,  with  all  this  activity  in 
>sian  lines,  Cronstedt  was  persuaded  that 
en  was  meditating  an  assault.  The  result 
It  the  garrison  turned  out  to  its  alarm 
veral  times  ever}-  day  and  night,  besides 

to  work  continually  at  putting  out  the 

the  dockyard  and  arsenal.     Exposed  to 


bitter  cold,  working  hard  by  day,  deprived  of 
proper  rest  at  night,  no  wonder  the  men  began 
to  break  down.  Cronstedt  had  no  idea  of  the 
weakness  of  the  force  opposed  to  him,  or  of  the 
strength  of  his  own  position.  To  his  mind, 
Sweaborg  was  an  island  fortress  depending  on 
the  sea  for  its  security  ;  and  now,  thanks  to  the 
ice,  the  sea  was  traversed  even  by  field -artillery', 
and  a  column  of  assault  could  march  right  up 
to  the  ramparts.  Yet  all  the  while,  if  he  had 
abandoned  his  attitude  of  passive  and  irreso- 
lute defence,  he  was  himself  in  a  position  to 
seriously  menace  the  besiegers  with  disaster. 

Soon  he  began  to  be  anxious  about  the  supply 
of  food.  On  the  approach  of  the  invaders  a  large 
number  of  the  people  of  Helsingfors  had  fled  to 
Sweaborg.  Cronstedt  would  have  liked  to  get 
rid  of  these  ^*  useless  mouths/'  and  he  sent  some 
of  them  out  to  try  to  reach  their  old  homes.  The 
Russian  outposts  drove  them  back  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  But  General  Suchtelen  sent  in 
a  courteous  message  to  the  admiral  under  a  flag 
of  truce.  He  could  not  allow  him  to  increase  his 
supplies  by  sending  out  hundreds  of  the  civilian 
inhabitants  of  Sweaborg,  but  he  would  be  happy 
to  give  a  safe  conduct  and  an  escort  to  the 
admiral's  own  famil}',  in  order  to  spare  them  the 
sufferings  of  the  siege.  Cronstedt  nobly  replied 
that  he  and  his  must  share  the  lot  of  the  garri- 
son. He  would  accept  no  special  privileges  for 
his  wife  and  children. 

The  Russian  general  further  showed  his 
courtesy  by  sending  into  the  Governor  gazettes, 
newspapers,  and  letters  for  the  families  of  officers 
and  men.  But  all  the  papers  and  letters  had 
been  carefully  examined  beforehand,  and  only 
those  were  allowed  to  pass  out  of  Helsingfors 
which  contained  depressing  news  for  the  Swedes 
about  the  progress  of  the  Russian  arms  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  rest  of  the  country-.  All  good 
news  was  carefully  kept  hack.  Flags  of  truce 
were  thus  always  coming  and  going,  and  the 
Russian  stafT  arranged,  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
to  have  as  many  conferences  as  possible  with  the 
admiral  and  his  officers.  They  soon  found  out 
that  he  had  no  confidence  in  his  position,  no 
expectation  of  the  siege  being  raised,  and  that 
he  was  particularly  suspicious  of  the  promised 
English  naval  succour  in  the  spring.  He  thought 
that  if  the  British  came  it  would  he  to  get 
possession  of  the  Swedish  fleet.  Hopes  were 
artfully  held  out  to  him  that  it  might  he  possible 
to  save  the  flotilla  at  Sweaborg  by  negotiating  a 
separate  capitulation  for  the  ft)rtress.  and  on 
April  3rd  Suchtelen  and  Cronstedt  met  on  the 
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Isle  of  Loman  and 
signed  a  convention 
for  an  armistice.  It 
was  a  curious  docu- 
ment. It  provided 
that  the  cessation 
of  hosiilities  should 
last  till  May  3rd,  and  then  went  on  to  provide 
that^  '^  If  at  noon  on  the  3rd  of  May  the  fortress 
has  not  been  succoured  by  at  lea:?it  ^s^  ships  of  the 
line,  it  shall  be  given  up  to  H,M.  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  Be  it  under^t€K>d,  that  it  is  necessar\^ 
such  succour  shall  at  that  hour  have  actually 
entered  the  harbour  of  Sweaborg,  and  that  if  it 
should  only  be  in  sight  of  the  fortress  it  shall  be 
considered  as  not  having  arrived/' 

On  the  ratification  of  the  armistice,  the  Swedes 
were  to  give  up  to  the  Russians,  as  a  guarantee, 
the  island  of  Langorn,  with  its  batteries.  The 
one  advantage  which  was  held  out  to  the  oul 
admiral  as  the  price  of  this  convention  was  the 
preservation  of  the  flotilla.  But  even  this  was 
only  conditional,  for  the  article  referring  to  it 
ran  thus  \ — **  The  flotilla  shall  be  restored  in  its 
actujl  condition  to  Sweden,  after  the  peace, 
pn Aided  alwa^^s  that  England  shall  restore  to 
Denmark  the  fleet  taken  from  that  Power  last 


Next  day  the  Russians  were  given  possession 
of  Langorn^  the  batteries  of  which  commanded 
the  entrance  to  the  great  harbour^  and  they 
immediately  took  precautions  to  prevent  any 
rescuing  squadrf>n  from  getting  in  when  the 
ice  broke  up.  Additional  gims  were  mounted. 
Furnaces  were  prepared  and  kept  ready  day  and 
night  for  firing  red-hot  shot,  and  the  gunners 
slept  in  shelters  beside  their  guns.  But  the  ice 
held  on,  and  no  relief  appeared ;  so  on  May  3rd 


Admiral  Cronstedt  surrendered,  and  theRui 
took  possession  of  the  fortress,  w*ith  2,000 
over  300,000  prt»jectile5,  and  a  great  sli 
arms  and  ammunition,  2  frigates,  19  tran; 
and  100  galleys,  sloops,  gunboats,  and 
craft,  besides  a  considerable  supply  of 
and  naval  stores.  Two  hundred  and  eight  oi 
and  7,368  men  laid  down  their  arms. 

*'  The     Russians,"    wrote     Suchtelen,    *' 
hardly  enough   men  to  occupy  the  place 
see  to  the  dispersion  of  the  enemy's  garri? 
There  were   rumours  that  Cronstedt  had 
bribed     to    surrender    the    fortress,    but 
Russian   and  Swedish    writers   deny  that 
was  any  ground  for  such  a  charge  against 
Without  supposing  anything   of  the   kind 
conduct  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  thoi 
brave  sailor,  he  was  quite  out   of  place  as 
commandant  of  a  mixed  garris<jn  of  soldien 
militia  in  an  ice-bound  fortress;  and,  abov 
the  simple-minded  old  man  was  no  match 
S4>ldter   diplomatist   like  Suchtelen.      Cron 
w^as  weak  and  vacillating  at  a  time  when  vii 
was  within  reach  of  a  determined  man, 
the  great  prize  uf  Sweaborg  fell  into  the 
adversaries  who  were  full  of  resource,  eiitci 
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yu,  I  lie  \cry  qualities  in  which 
Bcient.     On  May  ^th  the  Russi;tTi  flag 

ted  on  the  ftirts,  with  a  saliitt-  f)f  loi 
ad  a  Tf  Dcum  was  solemnly  celcbratccl 
jTiMt  square  of  the  citadel.  The  Black 
b;is  flown  there  ever  since.  In  the 
I  War  Swcaborg  defied  the  attacks  of 
ViC  fleet. 

irrender  to  Sucbtelen  came  at  a  most 
tratc  time,  for  not  only  was  the  ice 
15  up,  5o  that  ven-  soon  a  joint  Swedish 
tish  Heet  would  have  been  in  the  Gulf  of 
,   but  the  Swedish  armies  in  the  field, 

Klin^sporr, 
CO  winning 
victories 
|n  Russian 
f  in%*asion. 
rst      scriousv 

look  place 

^*ond  week 

'       '>n    the 

swedes 

ri  about 
at     the  -     ' 

^  the  river 


urong  po6i^ 

Ypperi^  on  cenekil 

r    .1  little  to  (^''w 

h.     On  the 

iberg  was  attacked  in  front   by  the 

iguard,  while  another  column,  led  by 

iri  persf>n»  moving  on  the  ice  of 

Ilia,  turned  his  right  flank.     In 

ipenbcrg  was  driven  out  of  three  posi- 

|cces?*ion.     His  fourth  stand  was  made 

^hajoki,  and  here  Klingsporr  came  to 

^s  rear-guard.  His  artiller)*  checked 

Ivance  on  the  coast  road,  while  his 

iihe-slaff,   Colonel    Count    Lowenhjclm, 

lud  some  squadrons  of 

tT's  Kuvsians   on  the 

L'    charges,  which   he    led 

w  ,,,  .thjclm  had  his  horse  killed, 

elf  wounded  and  taken   prisoner. 

his  follow  el  ^, 

:  was  ihal  he 

Ilia  rear-guard,  stopped  the  Russian 


pursuit  at  the  mouth  v{  the  Pyhajuki,  and  was 
able  tu  continue  his  retreat  unmolested. 

The  Russians  occupied  Brahestad  on  April 
i8th^  and  drove  the  Swedish  rear-guard  out  of 
Olijoki.  But  a  few  miles  to  the  northwards, 
near  the  church  of  Sikajoki,  Klingsporr  made  a 
more  determined  stand  than  he  had  yet  ventured 
upon.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Sikajoki  river,  the 
Russians  tried  tu  repeat  the  manoeuvre  which 
they  had  so  often  iound  successful,  by  moving 
out  on  the  ice  to  turn  the  position  of  the  S\\'  I 
on  the  land.  But  this  time  Kling^porr 
ready  for  them,  and  they  were  beaten  back  with 

heavy  loss    by    the 
Swedish        artillery 
and    aivalr^-.      The 
frontal  attack  made 
no    more    progress. 
The  Russians  came 
on  again  and  again,' 
but      the       Swedes 
doggedly  held  their.j 
ground.      The  tighfi 
wenL   on    for    eight 
hours,     the     whole' 
length  of  the  short 
northern  day,     T<>* 
wards  sunset  Gene- 
ral Adlerkreut^,who 
was   now  acting   as 
KUngsporr*s     chief- 
of-the-staiT,    not  iced  J 
that     the      Russian 
fire  was  slackening, 
and  abandoning  th«^ 
defensive  attitude  for 
the  attack,  charge 
them  all  along  the   line»  and  drove  them  Irooi' 
the  field.     The  fight  had  cost  a  loss  of  about 
1,000  killed  and  wounded^  among  the  former  lhe| 
Swedish  general  Fleming.    One  of  the  chivalrous 
incidents  of  the  struggle   is  worth   noting.    la 
those  da\'s  of  smooth-bore  flintlocks,  men  fought 
at  a  range  %^i  from  100  to  200  \-ards.  and  so  it 
was  that  Koulneff,  who  commanded  the  Russian 
attack,  tioticed  a  Swedish  officer  w*ho  was  reck- 
lessly exposing  himself  to  danger,  and,  admiring 
his  courage^  he  told  the  Cossack  ^T 
not  to  fire  at  the  brave  fellow.     The 
A  name  now  famous  in  Scandinavian  iiterarurc — 
he  was  a  Captain  Bjurnsterne.     But  the  Sweden 
were  equal  I V  generous,  for.  in  the  same  fiifht^ 

s'    ' '     ■■     "■■■         .  ^ 

taken  no4  to  «hoot  down  the  RuB&ian  gcneraL 
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Klingsporr  withdrew  next  day  northwards  to 
Lumijoki,  where  he  waited  for  reinforcements, 
which  soon  gave  him  the  advantage  of  numbers 
over  the  Russians,  who  now  made  no  further 
attempts  to  disturb  him.  In  the  last  week  of 
April  he  felt  strong  enough  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive. He  had  good  information,  for  the  peasants 
were  all  friendly  to  the  Swedes,  and  he  learned 
in  this  way  that  two  Russian  columns,  under 
Generals  Boulatoff  and  Toutchkoff,  were  march- 
ing to  unite  their  forces  near  Revolax  in  his 
front.  He  resolved  to  delay  one  of  them  while 
he  overwhelmed  the  other  with  a  sudden  attack, 
and  on  April  27th  he  set  in  motion  two  columns. 
The  smaller,  under  Adlerkreutz,  was  to  keep 
Toutchkoff  engaged,  while  the  larger,  under 
General  Cronstedt  (a  relative  of  the  admiral), 
was  to  interpose  between  his  force  and  Boulatoff, 
and  try  to  break  up  Boulatoff's  corps.  The 
attacks  were  to  have  been  simultaneous,  but 
Cronstedt's  march  was  delayed  by  deep  snow 
drifts,  and  Adlerkreutz  was  in  a  very  serious 
position,  engaged  with  Toutchkoff's  force  (which 
repelled  all  his  attacks),  and  at  the  same  time 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  Boulatoff's  corps  coming 
up.  But  in  the  afternoon,  when  Boulatoff, 
marching  towards  the  sound  of  his  colleague's 
guns,  was  approaching  Revolax,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  attacked  by  a  Swedish  column, 
which,  to  his  utter  surprise,  debouched  not  from  a 
road,  but  from  the  hollow  of  a  frozen  stream,  the 
ice  of  which  it  had  used  as  a  roadway.  At  the 
same  time  a  sharp  fire  from  the  edges  of  all  the 
fir\voods  on  both  his  flanks  told  him  that 
Cronstedt,  before  showing  his  hand,  had  lined  all 
available  cover  with  his  sharpshooters.  He  saw 
he  was  caught  in  a  trap.  Forming  his  brigade 
into  a  solid  column,  he  tried  to  bear  down  the 
Swedish  main  attack,  but  as  this  first  effort 
failed,  he  cut  his  colours  from  the  staff,  and 
giving  them  to  one  of  his  officers,  told  him  to 
try  to  get  through  to  Toutchkoff,  and  tell  him 
that  the  brigade  would  fight  to  the  last. 
Wounded  several  times,  Boulatoff  did  not  give 
the  word  to  cease  fire  till  he  was  actually  dying. 
In  this  condition  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Swedes,  who  took  Soo  prisoners  and  four  guns. 
Some  hundreds  more  of  the  Russians  got  away 
in  the  gathering  darkness,  and  the  wreck  of  the 
brigade  rallied  to  the  standard  of  Toutchkoff, 
who,  on  hearing  of  his  colleague's  fate,  retreated 
to  Pyhajoki,  leaving  a  rear-guard  at  Brahestad. 
His  force  was  a  little  over  5,000  men,  with  nine- 
teen guns.  Klingsporr  had  now  12,000,  but 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  sickness  in  his  army- 


He  followed  the  Russians  with  his  main  body, 
sending  a  flying  column  under  Colonel  Sandels 
to  recover  possession  of  the  lake-land  of  central 
Finland.  The  Russians  liad  declared  that  they 
came  to  deliver  the  Finns  from  Swedish  tj'ranny, 
but  now  the  peasants  were  rising  in  insurrection 
on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  invaders  and  cutting 
off  their  convoys.  It  was  thus  difHcult  for  them 
to  get  supplies,  or  to  maintain  their  communica- 
tions. The  Russians  abandoned  Brahestad  and 
retreated  to  Gamle  Carlaby  before  the  advancing 
Swedes,  Klingsporr  crossing  the  Pyhajoki  in 
triumph,  while  the  insurrection  spread  eastwards^ 
supported  by  Colonel  Sandels'  column,  and  the 
Russians  had  to  rapidly  take  precautions  for  tbe 
defence  of  their  own  frontier. 

Then  with  the  first  days  of  May  there  was  a 
pause   in    the   operations.     For  the   thaw  had 
begun,  and  every  river  was  a  torrent  of  rushing 
water  and  whirling  masses  of  ice  ;  the  streams 
of  melting  snow  made  watercourses  of  the  roads; 
and  marsh  and  lake  were  no  longer  passable  for 
the   flying   columns.      To   Count    Klingsporr  il 
must  have  seemed  that  victory  was  now  assured 
for  Sweden.     He  had  recovered  the  north  of  the 
kingdom.     Even  with  the  forces  at  his  command 
he  could  drive  the  Russians  back  to  the  south, 
where,  as  he  supposed,  Sweaborg   was   defying 
their  attacks.     The  thaw  would  bring  to  his  aid 
not  merely  the  Swedish  fleet,  but  the  English 
squadron,  which  had  reached  Gothenburg,  es- 
corting transports  that  conveyed   14,000  British 
troops  under  Sir  John  Moore.     It  looked  as  if 
the  summer  would  see  the  disastrous  retreat  of 
the  invaders  from  Finland. 

But  all  these  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground 
when  news  came,  first  that  Sweaborg  was  in  the 
hands  of  Russia,  and  then  that  King  GustaMi* 
was  quarrelling  with  his  English  allies.  He  was 
dreaming  of  vast  schemes  of  conquest — o\  re- 
peating the  exploits  of  his  great  namesake,  the 
Gustavus  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  by  throwing 
himself  into  Denmark  at  the  head  of  his  Swedes 
and  Sir  John  Moore's  troops,  and  intervening 
in  Germany  with  decisive  effect.  When  Sir 
John  would  not  listen  to  these  wild  schemes,  the 
king  refused  to  co-operate  with  him  in  any  other 
direction,  and  after  useless  debates,  the  British 
troops  re-embarked,  and  Sir  John  Moore  sailed 
away  to  find  victory,  death,  and  fame  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  Even  the  king*s  Swedi>h 
forces,  after  a  long  delay,  were  frittered  away  in 
ill-cHrected  enterprises  against  the  Russian  forti- 
fied positions  in  the  south  of  Finland.  In  the 
shallows  among  the  islands  Gustavus  carried  on. 
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arying  success,  a  kind  of  amphibious  war- 
ehere  his  own  galleys  and  troops  acted 
t  the  Russian  batteries  and  the  galleys  and 
ats  taken  by  the  invaders  from  his  own 
Is.  Had  he  used  his  resources  to  reinforce 
porr,  that  brave  and  capable  soldier  would 
ccomplished  more. 

n  as  it  was,  Klingsporr  inflicted  further 
i  on  the  invaders,  recovered  all  the  west 
land  from  them,  and,  co-operating  with 
s,  freed  the  centre,  where  at  one  time  all 
ussians  held  was  the  fortified  town  of 
>,  strong  in  its  position  in  the  midst  of  a 
ith  of  lakes  and  creeks, 
nwhile  the  joint  Swedish  and  British 
ad  defeated  the  Russian  fleet  ofl*  Hango 


Head,  and  blockaded  it  in  Baltsch  Port  till  the 
autumn.  It  lay  there  under  the  protection  of 
some  shore  batteries,  until  one  day  a  violent 
storm  forced  the  blockading  squadron  to  stand 
out  to  sea,  when  the  Russians  ran  out  also 
and  got  safely  into  Cronstadt.  No  attempt  was 
made  by  the  allied  fleet  to  recover  Sweaborg,  or 
even  to  menace  it.  With  the  key  of  Finland 
thus  in  their  hands,  the  Russians  held  the  south 
of  the  country  through  the  summer. 

Then  came  an  armistice  ;  divided  counsels 
among  the  Swedes,  quarrels  and  dissensions 
among  the  leaders,  which  were  the  prelude  of 
the  revolution  in  the  following  year  ;  and  1809 
saw  the  fall  of  Gustavus,  and  the  treaty  signed 
which  gave  Finland  to  Russia. 


A    FINNISH    PHOT 


:;oo 


A'^  OON  all  the  mystery  of  the  great  North- 
^^^  West  of  Canada  will  have  disappeared 
K^^  for  ever.  Even  now  the  cry  of  the 
ploughman  to  his  unruly  beasts  startles 
the  prairie  chicken,  and  the  click-and-purr  of 
ten  thousand  machines  is  heard  reaping,  where 
but  a  few  years  ago  numberless  buffalo  and 
deer  and  Indian  ponies  cropped  tlie  prairie 
grasses.  Snug  houses  now  stand  where  once 
the  smoke  from  the  wigwam  lost  its  blue  in 
the  blue  of  the  sky  ;  wheezing  steamer:^  have 
crowded  the  birch-bark  canoe  from  river  and 
lake  ;  the  grimy  stoker  and  thrashing  screw 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  painted  brave 
and  his  white-ash  paddle,  and  the  black  loco- 
motive, vomiting  smoke,  rocks  shrieking  across 
the  plains,  swinging  its  comet-tail  of  carriages, 
where>  in  days  not  long  past,  the  Indian 
courier  dug  his  bare  heels  into  the  ribs  of  his 
lean  pony  and  urged  the  beast  over  the  rough 
ground.  And  the  red  man  ?  He  has  gathered 
his  flaming  blanket  about  his  shoulders,  and  is 
stealing  into  the  land  of  the  unknown. 

When  Canada,  on  payment  of  ^300,000  to 
the  Hudson's  Ray  Company,  acquired  the  great 
North- West,  she  acquired  a  kingdom. 

irp  to  the  date — i86q — of  this  transfer  of 
auth(»rity  from  ''  the  governor  and  company  of 
adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hudson's 
Bay"  (as  King  Charles's  Charter  described  the 
company)  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  vast 
region  was  little  else  than  a  howling  wilderness. 
True,  dotted  here  and  there  on  the  banks  of 
scarcely  known  rivers,  and  by  the  shores  of  lakes 
as  yet  unexplored  by  white  man,  were  busv 
posts  or  forts  belonging  to  the  great  fur-trading 
company;  but  between  the>e  lay  vast  stretches 
of  prairie  and  forest,  hundreds  of  miles  dividing 
post  from  post.  To  these  forts  came  the  Indian, 
the  Half-breed,  and  French-Canadian  trapper,  so 
like  the  Indian  in  habits,  dress,  and  complexion 


as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from 
Indian.  These  brought  with  them  the 
of  their  winter's  hunt,  the  result  ol 
spent  in  the  solitudes  of  lonely  stre 
wildernesses.  Strange,  gloomy,  tacitun 
and  trappers  frequented  the  posts,  mei 
with  the  silence  of  the  pine  forests  fi 
months  passed  in  solitude  when  the 
banked  like  white  clouds  in  the  woods 
Frost  King  smote  with  his  clenched  fii 
bosom  of  unnamed  lakes  until  the  ice  b 
ribbon-like  splits  of  translucent  blue 
for  leagues  away.  The  short  days 
northern  region  were  spent  by  these 
white  and  red,  in  thridding  the  wood,  n 
tracks  in  the  snow  of  furry  beasts,  and 
ing  their  craftily-set  traps  for  the  silvei 
sable,  and  the  long  nights  were  passt 
alone  in  a  log  hut  crouching  close  to  th 
while  the  storm  roared  down  the  chir 
an  ogre  struggling  to  get  in.  To  such 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  the  i 
life.  At  its  posts  they  sold  their  ; 
bought  clothing,  food,  tobacco,  and  pov 

Some  years  before  the  transfer  of  aut 
the  Dominion,  settlers,  from  Ontario  pr 
having  discovered  the  richness  of  th 
land,  began  to  drift  into  the  territory-. 
older  provinces  of  Canada  the  land  wa: 
wooded,  and  consequently  required  m 
labour  to  bring  to  a  state  of  cultivatior 
this  new  region  the  prairie  rolled  flat  aj 
and  all  ripe  for  the  plough. 

These  settlers,  assured  of  justice  at  tl 
of  the  Dominion  authorities,  were  favou 
the  transfer  of  the  rich  wilderness  from 
of  a  chartered  company  to  that  of  a  re? 
colony.  Not  so,  however,  the  Half- breed 
tending  that  they  feared  that  their  r 
certain  lands  staked  out  by  \-arious  inc 
of    them    would    not   be  protected,  tl 
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entrance  into  the  KorthAVcst 
ing  party,  *ind  then  refused  to  allow 
Willwni  AIcDougaU,  who   had   been 

Governor  of  the  newly-purchased 
to  *et   foot    upon   his   domain.     For 

time  the  people  of  Canada  were 
erted  by  the  spectacle  of  a  Governor 
lay  Outside  the  domain  he  had  been 

to    govern.     He    made    no    isefiuus 

eincr    the     territorv,    having     no 

orce   behind    him,    but    resided    for 

the  safer  side  of  the  boundary, 
tionsiralion  of  the   Half-breeds    was 

one  Louis  Riel,  a  man  of  consider- 
y  and  shrewdness,  and  a  right-down 
rrha  tried  his  best  to  stir  into  action 
>os  strong  Indian  tribes  of  the  North* 
4  he  ^ucceeded^  one  of  the  greatest 
wars  must  have  foU 
war  that  would  have 
ded  by  massacre  of  un- 
Icttlers,  their  wives  and 
hia  succeeded  by  many 

bitter    bloody  fight- 

these  calamities  wcic 
IS  In  no  wayA  owing  to 

effective  period  of 
lid  whipped  the  Half* 
:o  line,  seized  the 
Bay  Company's  posts 
>aiiy*fi  officials  seem  to 
not  ill-disposed  to 
i-formed  a  provisional 
it,  and  with  an  army 
foo  men,  prepared  to 
force  any  attempt  on 
Canada  to  lake  pos- 
he  North-West. 

cm  men  t  tried 
...^,.  Lires.  Conmjis* 
sent  tointcr\  ieiA'  Riel, 

title  of  Pre-ident,  and  ku 
I  L:n  of  which   was   fleurs* 

lihamrocks.     Besides  having  hauled 
Umon  Jack  and  substituted  his  own 
id   mi^rc   than    half-a-hundred   loyal 
en  under  lock  and  key.     The 
-ide  Utile  efTect  on   the   Half- 
ing  the  cariy  months  of  1870,  Riel 
in  imprcsyion  on  the 
cds,   trequcntly  H:n* 
txcns  to  be  shot,  only  lo  pardcm 
poor  felltjwis  had  suffered  all  the 
into  the  face  of  an  inglnriout$ 


death.  Unfortunately  tor  all  concerned,  Riei 
committed  one  horrible  crime.  On  March  4th^ 
J  870,  the  **  President '*  ordered  that  Thomas 
Scott,  an  Ontario  man  and  a  prisoner,  should  be 
tried  by  court-martial,  on  what  charge  it  is 
difficult  tti  say.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that 
Riel  had  determined  U>  show  his  power,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  commit  his  followers  irrevoc- 
ably. The  court-martial  sentenced  Scott  to  be 
shot  the  same  day. 

It  was  a  ghastly  crime.  Scott,  poor  fellow,  was 
led  out  of  Ft»rt  GarrVi  knelt  in  the  snow  and  was 
shot.  He  was  not  killed  outright  by  the  volley, 
and  the  coup  He  srrtfcr  proved  to  be  no  couj^  de 
grthc,  for  the  bullet  striking  him  in  the  eye 
passed  around  the  head  without  penetrating  to 
the  brain.  Probably  sickened  by  the  horror  of 
these  proceedings,  it  is  said  the  Half-breeds  had 


^  r  I 

A  roaTAOE, 

Che  victim  bundled  into  his  coffin  and  deposited 
inside  the  Fort,  where  he  lay  moaning  for 
eight  hours  before  someone  put  an  end  to 
his  solfering — some  say  by  ihootin^U\vcv^v^}cw«r«> 
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that  he  was  stabbed  to  death  with  a  butcher's 
knife. 

A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  Canada.  Such 
crimes  could  not  be  countenanced  by  a  justice- 
loving  people.  All  idea  of  negotiations  and  con- 
ciliatory measures  left  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Ontario.  A  shout  went  up  for  energetic 
action,  for  effective  action,  and  action  without 
delay.  In  answer  to  this  call,  and  to  take 
practical  possession  of  the  country,  the  famous 
Red  River  Expedition  came  into  existence. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  when  these  events 
were  taking  place,  one  Colonel  Wolseley,  since 
become  famous  in  the  world,  was  Deputy 
Quartermaster  -  General  in  Canada.  Colonel 
Wolseley  had  made  himself  conspicuous,  not 
only  by  the  comprehensive  view  he  took  of  his 
profession,  but  also  by  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  least  particular  of  the  service.  He  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities  both  in 
England  and  Canada.  So  it  came  about  that 
when  in  April,  1870,  Lieutenant-General  the 
Honourable  James  Lindsay  reached  Canada  to 
take  over  the  position  of  commander-in-chief, 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  selecting  his  commander 
for  the  expedition.  Wolseley  received  word  that 
he  had  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  little  force 
which  must  make  its  way  through  the  strange 
region  of  lake,  forest,  river,  and  prairie.  Toronto, 
capital  of  the  rich  province  of  Ontario,  was 
chosen  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  various  battalions 
then  being  raised  for  the  work  ahead. 

This  little  force  consisted,  in  round  numbers, 
of  1,200  men.  Of  these  one-third  were  regulars — 
350  men  of  the  both  Royal  Rifles,  20  men  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  20  Royal  Artillery,  and 
small  detachments  from  the  Army  Service  Corps 
and  Army  Hospital  Corps.  The  other  two-thirds 
of  the  force  were  volunteers  from  the  militia 
of  the  twin  provinces,  Ontario  and  Ouebec,  and 
were  formed  into  two  battalions — the  ist  or 
Ontario  Rifles,  and  2nd  or  Ouebec  Rifles. 

For  service  such  as  lay  before  this  little  band 
of  volunteers  and  regulars,  no  commander  could 
have  wished  for  a  finer  stock  of  people  from  which 
to  draw  his  men  than  were  the  citizens  of  the 
broad  province^  Ontario  and  Ouebec.  Ontario, 
which  supplied  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  volunteers,  although  by  this  time  well 
''settled,"  nevertheless  was  peopled  by  those 
who  had  felled  the  forest,  and  who  had  allowed 
the  sun's  ravs  after  untold  centuries  of  darkness 
to  sweeten  the  loam  into  life.  Towns,  even 
villages,  were  few,  and  the  bnxid  stretches  o 
rolling  lands  lay  like  a   great  chess-board,  the 


squares  alternate  clearings  and  forest, 
highways  were  cut  in  long  straight  lines  tl 
the  woods,  and  dotted  along  these,  oftei 
apart,  were  the  farmers'  houses,  built 
most  part  of  unhewn  logs ;  and  over  th 
supported  by  the  antlers  of  a  buck  its 
slain,  lay  the  rifle,  for  the  settler  and  k 
could  use  with  equal  skill  rifle  and  axe.  T 
great  stretches  of  the  province  the  de 
browsed.  In  the  early  morning  when  t 
frosts  of  autumn  caused  the  beech-bi 
open,  the  strange  exuberant  call  of  tl 
turkey-cock,  as  with  trailing  wings  and  f 
pufled  in  pride  he  led  his  flock  under  th 
sounded  on  the  air.  The  1>tix,  the  wild-< 
in  parts  the  wolf,  still  lurked  in  the  s 
Small  wonder  then  that  the  Ontario  baci 
man  was  hardy,  skilled  in  woodcraft,  and  a 
shot.  The  pick  of  these  (for  a  rigid  : 
examination  was  insisted  upon)  Colonel  \A 
led  into  the  great  North-West. 

On  the  morning  of  May  21st,  1870, 
Wolseley  took  train  from  Toronto  to  ( 
wood,  a  little  port  at  the  southernmost  ] 
Georgian  Bay — a  bay  which  rides,  like  th 
of  a  camel,  on  the  back  of  Lake  Huron 
section  of  ninety-four  miles  was  to  be  s 
least   eventful   of  the  whole  journey,  2 
trains  rapidly  spilt  the  little  expedition  i 
town.     At  the  wooden  piers  running  out ; 
bay  lay  the  steamers  Fraticcs  Smith  and 
— the  latter,  I  believe,  famous  during  th 
of  the  American  War  as  a  successful  I 
runner.       The   night   of  the    21st   was 
infinite  bustle  and  excitement. 

Georgian  Bay  is  a  wonderful  sheet  ol 
Islands  almost  without  number  dot  its 
raising  their  heads  in  sizes  van^'ing 
handful  of  earth — only  large  enough  to 
a  precarious  hold  for  a  clump  of  green 
to  the  Grand  Manitoulin,  which  is  10 
long  by  thirty  miles  broad,  and  now  c 
a  population  of  10,000  souls.  Betwet 
islands  are  many  curious  channels  oi 
depth,  and  waves  of  the  deepest  blue  br 
the  ribbons  of  white  sand  which  gird 
islands,  whereon  to  this  day  the  she-bea 
her  chubby  cubs  to  play  in  the  moonlig 
wet  their  fat  paws  in  the  lake.  Many 
islands  are  uninhabited,  but  all  are  rich  i 
and  grasses,  and  in  summer  are  green  blot 
the  rolling  waters.  But  when  winter 
down  the  Cireat  Lakes  freeze  to  an  inc 
depth,  and  the  fierce  north  wind  sweepixi{ 
the   leagues   of  ice-piled    lake,   the  isiai 
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inhospitable  dwelling-places  for  white 
red. 

iver,  the  troops  of  the  Red  River  Expedi- 
ide  the  journey  *  under  most  favourable 
)ns  of  time  and  weather.  The  steamers 
ross  the  beautiful  bay  winding  in  and  out 
the  islands,  occasionally  stopping  at  some 
he-way  settlement  to  take  on  fuel.    The 

sat  on  deck  watching  with  curious  eye 
any  strange  sights,  and  gazing  with 
:ion  at  the  light  birch-bark  canoe  and  the 
»que  brave,  who  held  his  paddle  deep  in 
iter  while   he  glanced  stoically   at   the 

steamers.     On  the  23rd  the  Chtcora,  the 

steamer,  made  her  way  up  the  narrow 

irie  River  and  passed  the  famous  *'  Soo  " 

Here  were  picked  up  four  companies 

Ontario  Rifles  and  a  large  party  of 
s  Indians — splendid  fellows,  who  proved 
t  ser\'ice  to  the  expedition,  for  they  were 
at  handling  the  boats  and  canoes.  At 
cx) ''  the  first  real  hard  work  of  the  ex- 
1  was  encountered.  A  portage  had  to  be 
f  most  of  the  stores,  and  although  every- 
►rked  with  a  will  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
ob.  Here,  too,  the  transport  department 
Teased  by  the  addition  of  the  propeller 
na  towing  two  schooners.  Out  upon  the 
uperior  the  steamers  made  their  way,  and 
1  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  bold  outline 
ider  Cape  loomed  against  the  sky,  and  a 
irs  afterwards  Thunder  Bay  was  entered 

fleet  brought  to  an  anchor.  The  second 
"  the  journey  had  been  won. 
le  shore  of  this  great  bay  and  surrounded 
mtains,  the  pioneers  of  the  expedition 
>awson  had  already  prepared  a  landing- 
nd  erected  a  few  rough  shanties.  All 
the  land-side  of  the  spot  stretched 
is  of  miles  of  forests,  inhabited  only  by 
ir  and  wolf,  and  which  furnish  the  fuel 
)se  tremendous  fires  that  roll  over 
d,  their  flames  leaping  high  into  the 
\  and  flinging  their  smoke  in  clouds  so 
hat  the  sailor  on  Lake  Superior  has  to 

way  along  the  decks  of  the  craft  he  is 
g  from  shore.  On  landing.  Colonel 
y  named  the  place  Prince  Arthur's 
f  (now  Port  Arthur)  in  honour  of  the 
then  in  Canada.  From  this  port  ran  a 
t  far  the  expedition,  a  forty-milcs-long 
lie  green  forest. 

•  of  the  expedition  who  were  shipped 
Frances  Smith  began  the  disagreeable 
ices   of   the  journey    early.      On    the 


voyage  across  Georgian  Bay,  the  captain  of 
the  steamer,  having  got  himself  into  a  proper 
condition  to  do  so,  hopelessly  lost  his  way 
among  the  islands.  It  was  only  by  the  greatest 
of  good  luck  that  the  steamer  was  saved  from 
shipwreck,  and  ever\'  soul  aboard  considered 
himself  fortunate  when,  after  an  anxious  time, 
the  captain  finally  happened  on  the  mouth  of 
the  Ste.  Marie  River.  It  was  probably  just  as 
well  that  when  he  navigated  his  vessel  to  the 
*'  Soo  '*  he  demanded  such  an  outrageous  sum  of 
money  before  he  would  consent  to  proceed  out 
upon  Lake  Superior,  that  the  authorities  decided 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  his  ship.  Thus 
the  troops  were  forced  to  disembark  and  take 
other  steamers,  hastily  chartered  for  the  emer- 
gency, to  their  destination. 

A  strange  scene,  indeed,  the  tiny  speck  of 
clearings  on  the  lake  shore,  the  little  fleet 
rocking  to  the  swell  that  rolled  in  from  the 
bosom  of  Superior,  the  great  forest  blasted  by 
the  flames  that  had  but  a  short  time  before 
swept  across  the  face  of  the  land,  and  the  thin 
highway  in  the  forest,  as  if  a  giant  plough  had 
passed  from  the  lake  shore  away  for  the  north. 
Indian  squaws  parted  the  underbrush,  stole  out 
of  the  forest,  their  papooses  strapped  to  their 
backs  and  flame-coloured  blankets  drawn  round 
their  shoulders,  and  stood  in  picturesque  groups 
watching  the  strange  company  of  white  men  who 
were  swinging  the  battering-ram  of  civilisation 
against  the  barricades  of  the  great  North-West. 

Between  the  vessels  and  the  shore  plied  a 
wooden  scow  some  fifty- five  feet  long,  this  under 
the  charge  of  a  Mr.  Mellish — whom  the  light- 
hearted  volunteers  at  once  nicknamed  "  the 
Admiral  " — and  his  cumbrous  scow  the  Water  - 
Lily.  On  the  Watcr-Lily  men,  horses,  oxen, 
stores,  cannon,  everything,  were  conveyed  to 
the  shore.  While  this  was  going  on,  Colonel 
Wolseley  personally  inspected  the  road  that  ran 
from  Prince  Arthur's  Landing  to  Lake  Sheban- 
dowan.  Probably  not  until  he  had  made 
this  inspection  did  he  realise  the  grave  diffi- 
culties that  he  was  called  upon  to  surmount. 
A  more  primitive  highway  it  would  have  been 
diflficult  to  find. 

Under  the  best  circumstances  a  newly-con- 
structed road  through  a  Canadian  forest  is 
but  a  sorry  highway.  The  trees  that  are 
felled  to  clear  the  way  are  usually  cut  into 
lengths  of  a  dozen  feet  or  so,  and  rolled  into 
position  cheek-by -jowl,  the  crossways  of  the 
highway.  For  this  purpose — and,  in  fact,  for  all 
work  in  the  bush— o.xen  are  used  in  preferew». 
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to  horses  on  account  of  many  qualities,  among 
others  their  great  strength,  their  abihty  to 
sciamble  unhurt  over  logs  and  through  brush, 
their  cleverness  in  passing  over  bog-land  and 
through  mire,  and  their  coarse  appetites  which 
allow  them  to  thrive  on  rank  grasses  and  brush- 
wood. Moreover,  their  ver}'  slowness  of  move- 
ment is  a  virtue.  The  road  formed  of  logs  is 
called  '*  corderoy/'  and  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  it  makes  a  jolting,  wracking  way  for 
vehicles,  only  preferable,  in  fact,  to  loose  un- 
drdined  earth. 

When  Colonel  Wolseley  rode  on  his  visit  of 
inspection,  matters  looked  far  from  promising. 
Ahead  one-fourth  of  the  distance  to  Shcbando- 


obey  orders,  turned  obstinate  and  discontented. 
Wolseley  and  his  officers  were  well-nigh  at  their 
wits*  ends  over  the  matter.  The  guns— for  the 
expedition  took  out  a  battery  of  bronze  muzzle- 
loading  7-pounders,  weighing  200  pounds  apiece 
— were  heavy  baggage,  and  the  boats  required  for 
navigating  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  lakes  and 
rivers  had  to  be  transported  through  the  forest 
on  waggon-wheels,  attached  by  chains  to  bow  and 
stern.  As  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  boats 
to  be  transported,  and  as  the  waggons  were 
urgently  needed  for  the  removal  of  the  geoenl 
stores,  Colonel  Wolseley  cast  about  himfbrodxr 
means  of  sending  forward  the  boats. 

A  few  miles  from  Port  Arthur  stood  a  Ibd. 
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wan,  where  the  expedition  was  to  embark  in 
canoes,  had  not  even  been  cleared  of"  the  trees, 
and  the  remainder  which  had  been  "  conkroyed  " 
was  in  a  bad  way  owin^^  to  a  forest  fire  which 
ten  days  before  had  ra^ed,  burning  bridges, 
setting  fire  to  the  '' corderoy,"  and  entirely 
destroyint^  the  barricades  of  timber  that  had 
been  reared  to  supjiort  deep  cuttings,  allowing 
miniature  landslides  to  blockade  the  road.  But 
these  grave  diflleulties  were  surmounted  in  the 
most  energetic  manner.  I^Aery  man  worked 
like  a  nailer.  Soldiers  lay  a^ide  their  arni>  to 
ply  the  spade  and  swing  the  axe,  and  parties 
commenced  work  on  burnt  culverts  and  tilled-in 
cuttings.  Strange  to  tell,  in  a  country  abound- 
ing in  young  men  who  thoroughly  understood 
the  management  of  horses,  the  expedition  was 
seriously  retarded  by  the  incapacity  of  the 
teamsters.  The  horses,  badly  handled,  were 
soon  knocked  up,  and  the  teamsters,  not  having 
been  regularly  enlisted   and  so   not    bound   to 


son's  Bay  post,  and  the  factor  of  this  suggested 
that  an  attempt  be  made  to  propel  the  boats  up 
the  Kamini^tiquia  Kiver,  a  stream  full  of  n^nd^ 
which,  after  taking  a  wide  sweep  through  the 
bu>h,  crossed  the  road  some  twenty-two  mite 
from  the  landing.  On  June  4th  Captain  YoQ^g 
and  Lieutenant  Fraser,  commanding  thirty-foar 
men  of  the  6oth  in  two  heavy  "boats  built  at 
Ouebec  and  four  raftsmen's  boats,  set  out  to 
make  the  attempt.  They  found  the  river  quiet 
only  when  it  was  gathering  force  for  a  rundown 
wikl  rapids  or  a  plunge  over  great  falls.  Before 
they  reached  the  bridge  that  carried  the  high- 
way across  the  river,  the  men  of  the  6oth  had 
made  seven  portages,  one  of  them  around  the 
Kakabeka  Kails,  a  mile  in  length.  Indians  vh«» 
knew  every  foot  of  the  way  piloted  the  flotilii* 
and  the  men,  by  wading  waist-deep,  hauling  a^ 
ropes,  pushing  and  paddUng,  managed  to  sd» 
f<>rward  the  boats,  while  the  waggons  labounv 
along  the  primitive  highway  with  the  stores. 
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But  the  heavy  and  wet  work  was  by  no  means 
the  only  hardship  encountered.  The  forests  of 
this  district  are  the  homes  of  the  most  aggra- 
vating, maddening  flies,  diminutive  and  vicious  : 
black  flies  that  rise  like  clouds  in  the  air,  sand 
flies,  mosquitos  ;  at  high  noon  or  at  midnight  it 
is  the  same — nipping,  biting,  stinging,  burrowing 
under  the  skin  until  hands  and  face  are  raw  and 
tingling  and  swollen.  Veils  were  served  out  to 
the  men,  but  one  might  as  well  spread  a  tennis 
net  to  catch  a  shoal  of  minnows  as  hope  to  keep 
the  black  fly  from  the  face  by  means  of  a  veil. 
The  poor  horses  and  oxen  came  in  for  their  share 
of  trouble  from  flies.  Nor  were  the  elements 
a  whit  more  kind.  Several  times  forest  fires 
swept  across  the  rough  road,  burning  the  bridges, 
and  after  the  fires  subsided  frightful  thunder- 
storms turned  streams  into  raging  torrents, 
carrying  away  bridges  and  roadbed.  But  all  the 
time  the  little  army  battled  bravely  against  its 
strange  foes  :  forests,  floods,  fires,  and — flies. 

This  was  indeed  a  trying  stretch  of  road  for  the 
young  commander,  and  at  one  time  the  success 
of  the  expedition  was  in  grave  danger.  But 
Wolseley  by  judicious  compromises,  here  keeping 
to  the  road,  there  trusting  all  to  the  rapidly- 
running  rivers,  at  last  succeeded  in  reaching 
Lake  Shebandowan.  When  the  expedition  was 
trailing  its  length  across  this  section  of  brush, 
the  lieutenant-general  paid  Colonel  Wolseley 
a  visit,  and  was  received  in  proper  style,  as  the 
following  extract  will  show. 

Captain  Huyshe  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  who  has 
written  a  good-humoured  and  entertaining  ac- 
count of  the  Red  River  Expedition,  says  :  — 

*'At  the  time  tliat  the  lieutenant-general 
arrived  at  the  Matawan  '' — a  river  which  the  road 
crossed  twenty-seven  miles  from  Thunder  Bay — 
**  on  his  visit  of  inspection,  I  happened  to  be 
present,  and  wa^  much  amused  at  the  dress  in 
which  the  inspecting  officer  was  received  by 
Captain  Voun^^  who  wa>  then  at  his  daily  work 
in  the  boats  taking  Mipplies  up  the  river.  His 
dress  con^i>ted  (»f  but  three  articles  :  a  red 
woollen  night-cap,  a  flannel  >hirt,  open  at  the 
throat  and  che-t  with  the  sleeves  rolled  up  to 
the  elbows,  a  pair  of  iluck  trou-^er^  tucked  up  to 
the  knees  and  contiiiud  rounil  the  wai>t  by  a 
leathern  belt  and  ^lieatli  knife  ;  no  >hoes  or  stock- 
ings, and  a  pipe  in  lii>  in<»uth,  which  he  politely 
removed  to  ^hake  lunula  with  the  general." 

This  terribly  hard  sta.ue  <»}  the  journey  proved 
a  good  >ifting  ground.  The  idle  and  inexperienced 
were  mmmi  marked  men.  and  all  >uch  were  left 
behind  at  McNeil's  Bav. 


Before  the  little  e^i^pedition  now  lay  a 
stretch  of  waterway,  and  from  this  poii 
voyagcurs,  Indians  for  the  most  part  andF 
Canadians,  became  the  all-important 
These  were  under  the  leadership  of  Igi 
splendid  old  Indian  who  had  been  to  the 
regions  with  Dr.  Rae,  and  who  knew  the 
West  'well.  A  beautiful  evening  was  t 
July  i6th,  calm  and  clear,  when  the  little: 
boats — a  short  time  before  the  cause  ol 
heart-burns,  but  now  to  repay  for  all  si 
safely  bearing  the  expedition  to  its  joume 
— put  out  upon  the  bosom  of  Lake  Sheban 
The  army  was  now  quite  out  of  touch  oft 
tion.  The  forest  stood  with  its  toes  in  thi 
the  wild  fowl  rose  in  long  thin  lines, 
beaded  ripples  where  their  wings  traile 
red  feet  from  the  water,  and  far  and  near  s 
the  cries  of  the  loon.  Until  this  time  tht 
had  never  been  ruffled  but  by  the  boats 
voyagcitrs^  the  canoe  of  the  red  man,or  tl 
that  had  plunged  into  the  lake  to  esc 
pack  of  wolves  steadily  overtaking  hii 
long  hard  run,  or  to  answer  a  challenge 
ing  from  the  forest  on  the  other  side 
river  or  lake. 

Six  hundred  miles  away  stood  Fort  Ga 
goal  of  the  expedition — six  hundred  i 
lake  and  river,  through  picturesque 
entirely  novel  to  the  great  majority  of  t 
the  boats,  bivouacking  at  evening  un 
pines  on  the  banks,  and  paddling  all  day. 
Lake  Shebandowan  the  foremost  boats  i 
Kashaboiwe  portage,  passed  it  (heavy 
turned  out  to  be,  everything  having 
carried  on  the  back.  There  were  no  h 
oxen  now)  and  into  Lake  Kashaboiit 
H eight -of-Land  portage  the  expedition 
over  the  ''  back  -^  or  water-shed  of  the  ( 
On  one  side  of  this  *'  back  '*  lav  the  '. 
Mille  Lacs,  whose  waters  run  awav  to  th 
to  finally  flow  into  Hudson's  Bay  ;  on  th 
side  the  waters  flow  into  the  Great  I-a 
down  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  stage  of  the  journey  from  He 
Lantl  portage  to  Fort  Frances  need  not 
scribed  in  detail.  Every  man  of  the  for 
that  the  sericais  obstacles  offered  bv  V 
forest  •-  had  been  overcome,  worked 
lighter  heart.  Instead  of  the  monot 
bla>teil  pine  and  miry  way,  each  >trok« 
paddle  now  opened  up  a  new  view — ^b 
i-land-,  glassy  reaches  of  water,  wooded 
While  the  lovagcurs  piloted  the  boat 
tile  rapids,  the  volunteers  strolled  in  tlw 
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the  bank,  pestered  only  by  the  flies. 
Lake  was  passed,  Dori  Lake  (where 
iVolseley — who  had  remained  behind  to 
i*hole  expedition  safely  into  canoes  and 
ow  caught  up  with  the  pioneers,  having 
ught  forward  in  a  gig  rowed  at  a  great 
[roquois  Indians.  He  kept  ahead  of  the 
)n  from  here  on),  Sturgeon  Lake,  Lac 
Loon  Lake,  and  Rainy  Lake — where 
blew  so  violently  as  to  "  hold  up  "  the 
m  for  a  day — and  into  Rainy  River, 
iles  down  this  splendid  river  stood  Fort 
an  old  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post, 
reached  on  August  4th. 
six  days  spent  at  this  important  post, 
Wolseley  took  his  place  in  a  birch- 
oe  paddled  by  Iroquois,  and  made  off 
e  Rainy  River.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
essengers  from  the  North-West  were 
;red.  They  had  come  to  meet  the  expe- 
id  to  implore  all  speed,  as  the  danger  of 
n  uprising  was  great ;  but  as  the  expedi- 
making  the  best  time  possible,  nothing 
uld  be  done.  Here,  too,  the  troops 
the  declaration  of  war  between  France 
sia.  The  next  stretch  of  water  that  lay 
le  boats  was  the  beautiful  Lake  of  the 
vhich  was  with  difficulty  crossed  owing 
IS,  and  the  innumerable  small  islands 
great  inducements  to  lose  the  wa}* — 
any  of  the  boats  accepted, 
t  Portage  the  turbulent  but  grand  Win- 
iver  begins  its  course  of  more  than  one 
and  sixty  miles.  It  is  a  river  of  many 
-cataracts,  rapids,  whirlpools,  rocks,  and 
s  channels — and  it  flows  through  a 
:uresque  country'.  It  took  but  four  days 
boats  to  do  the  distance  between  Rat 
and  Fort  Alexander.  During  the  journey 
e  river  the  men  experienced  all  the 
sensations  of  shooting  the  rapids.  A 
tan  as  pilot,  the  foam  flying  high  in  the 
*s  roaring  around  and  over  stubborn 
d  the  canoes  and  boats  shivering  and 
ng  like  steeds  at  the  scent  of  blood.  On 
I  the  "  Seven  Portages  "  were  passed, 
next  day  Colonel  Wolseley  reached 
^xander.  Two  miles  further  on  spread 
inland  sea,  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  last 
:he  journey  now  had  been  reached. 
t  at  Fort  Alexander  !  Colonel  Wolseley 
ermined  to  push  ahead,  and  so  next 
set  out  with  all  the  boats  that  had 
and  the  little  flotilla  was  soon  sailing 
Lake  Winnip^  for  the  mouth  of  the 


Red  River.  Here  the  boats  were  formed  into 
proper  order  in  -case  of  opposition  being  met 
with  from  Riel  and  his  Half-breeds,  and  canoes 
were  sent  ahead  to  act  as  "  scouts."  Farther  up 
the  river  troops  were  "  unshipped  '*  and  marched 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  rebel-infested 
country  thus  being  entered  with  all  proper 
caution.  The  two  7 -pounders  were  mounted  in 
boats,  and  when  camp  was  pitched,  some  six 
miles  below  Fort  Garrj- — a  strong  post  held 
by  Riel — pickets  were  thrown  out  and  sentries 
posted.  While  all  this  was  going  on,  no  definite 
news  of  the  march  was  brought  to  the  rebel 
leader.  Indeed,  Riel  seems  to  have  altogether 
disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  soon  to  be  a  verj'  patent  fact  to  him. 

On  the  24th,  Point  Douglas  was  reached,  and 
here  the  whole  party  disembarked  and  formed 
in  battle  array,  expecting  that  at  length  fighting 
must  begin.  Through  deep  mud  the  little  arm}- 
advanced  on  Winnipeg  ;  but  when  the  followers 
of  the  Half-breed  saw  the  Canadian  army  ad- 
vancing they  refused  to  fight,  and  instead  took 
to  their  heels,  deserting  Fort  Garrjr-  by  the 
south  gate.  Riel  and  his  chief  men  made  good 
their  escape  to  the  United  States,  floating  across 
rivers  on  rafts  made  of  fence-rails,  and  doing  long 
marches  barefoot.  Some  years  later  he  returned 
to  the  North- West,  stirred  up  a  second  rebellion, 
was  captured,  and,  together  with  a  number  of 
Indian  chiefs,  suffered  death  by  hanging. 

When  Wolseley  entered  Fort  Garrj'  **  the 
Union  Jack  was  hoisted,  a  royal  salute  fired,  and 
three  cheers  given  for  the  Queen."  So  happily 
ended  the  first  Red  River  Rebellion  and  the 
active  work  of  the  Red  River  Expedition. 

Trace  on  the  map  the  route  followed  by  this 
enterprising  little  force  and  you  will  realise  that 
perhaps  never  in  the  histor}'  of  armed  expedi- 
tions has  an  army  shaped  a  more  devious  way, 
and  did  its  work  under  a  greater  variety  of 
circumstances  of  travel.  From  Toronto  to 
Georgian  Bay  sped  by  locomotives,  up  the  great 
lakes  in  churning  steamers,  through  the  woods  on 
waggons,  wracking  over  corderoy  roads,  and 
then  by  portage,  river  and  lake  on  to  Fort 
Garry,  1,280  miles  of  ever-changing  scenery  and 
conditions,  and  hard  work,  always  in  danger  from 
fire  and  flood,  invading  a  hostile  region,  plunging 
down  foaming  rapids,  losing  the  way  among  un- 
named islands,  riding  the  waves  like  a  strange  flock 
of  wild  fowl,  and  ever  pushing  on  cheerful  and 
confident,  the  expedition — a  mere  handful  of  brave 
men — did  the  duty  set  for  it  expeditiously,  eff*ec- 
tively,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man  of  them  alL 
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^ADY  SARAH  LENNOX,"  wrote 
Horace  Walpole,  **  was  more  beautiful 
than  you  can  conceive.  \o  Magdalen 
by  Correggio  was  half  so  lovely  and 
expressive/'  So  thought  the  young  King 
(xeorge  III.,  who  sent  her  a  proposal  of  marriage 
through  a  common  friend.  Op  the  next  Court- 
day  the  king  took  Lady  Sarah  aside,  and  asked 
what  she  thought  of  his  message.  **  Tell  me," 
he  pleaded,  "  for  my  happiness  depends  on  your 
answer."  "  Nothing,  sir,"  replied  the  lady,  who 
just  then  had  someone  else  in  her  head.  *' No- 
thing comes  of  nothing,'*  siiid  his  Majesty,  as  he 
turned  away  .in  manifest  vexation  ;  but  he  never 
cea>ed  to  treat  the  lady  with  marked  di>tinction. 
Had  Lady  Sarah  accepted  (icorge,  there  had 
been  no  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  concjuer  Scinde. 
But  iate  and  p(»litics  marred  the  proposed 
romantic  union,  ami  Laily  Sarah,  after  a  most 
unhappy  tir>t  marriage,  becam-  in  1777  the  wife 
of  Colt.nel  (ieorge  Na}Mer.  vShe  became  the 
moilier  of  a  numerous  family,  in  who-«e  veins 
flowed  illustrious  blooil  ;  for  on  the  ])aternal  side 
the  pedigree  went  back  to  Montrose,  tlie  Napiers 
ot  Merclii'l(»n.  ;nul  the  Sc(»l>  of  Thirleslane  ;  on 
tile  maternul  side  it  desCv-'uded  from  Kourb(Mis. 
Stuart-,  ami  Medici-. 

The  fiimily  wa-  reared  in  the  villa^^e  <'f  Ce!- 
brivljie,  a  tew  mile>  from  I)ul)lin.  The  three 
elile-l  -"ii"- — Chiirle^,  <ieorge,  and  William — be- 
came di-lin^ui-hed  and  gallant  Soldiers  :  William 
in  his  later  year-  wa-  the  author  of  the  famous 
"  History  of  the  IVnin-ular  War."  In  that  war 
they  were  all  repeatedly  wountlecl.  ami  performed 
prodigies  of  val<»ur.  A^  the  eldest  son,  Charles 
w;us  the  first  to  receive  a  conmii--i<»n.  wluLh  he 
obtained  in  I'jn^,  when  he  \va-  ju-t  tweUe  year^^ 
t»ld.  He  had  intere'^t.  and  rt  -e  rapiillv  m(»stlv 
employed  on  stafl*  duty.  All  three  brother^ 
serveil  mider  Sir  John  Mo<iie  when,  in  the 
Shornclillecamj)  in  1^05, that  great  m tidier  taught 


the  principles  and  practice  of  war  to  th 
regiments  which,  a  few  years  later, 
Wellington's  famous  "  Light  Division  ■■ 
Peninsular  War.  TTie  three  Napier  brotlM 
part  in  Moore's  retreat  to  Corunna  in  the 
of  1 80S  -9,  and  fought  in  the  battle  which ' 
brilliant  ending  to  the  disastrous  retrett 
campaign  was  Charles  Napier's  first*  cq[ 
of  active  service,  j-et  he  was  then  a 
in  command  of  the  50th  Regiment.  W 
noble  Moore  was  struck  down  in  the  1 
the  fighting  at  Corunna,  the  50th  was  si 
recalled,  when  Napier  and  four  soldieni 
in  the  extreme  front.  They  were  imm 
surrounded,  and  the  four  soldiers  were  ii 
bav<»neted  ;  Napier  was  struck  down,  rej 
stabbed,  and  struck  as  he  lay  with  clubb 
kets.  A  French  drummer  saved  his  life 
assisting  him  to  the  rear  when  a  lone  Sf 
the  50th  was  met.  Napier  himself  must 
the  sequel. 

''  He  (the  soldier  of  the  50th)  instanth 
recovered  his  arms,  and  cocked  his  piece, 
fiercel}'  at  us  tr)  make  out  the  situation. 
he  levelled  at  my  French  drummer  ;  but 
up  his  musket.  calling  out,  *  For  Goc 
don't  tire!  I  am  a  prisoner,  badly  »" 
and  can't  help  you  ;  surrender.'  'F 
w.  »ul{l  T  surrinder  ?  *  the  M^ldier  sh«.»uted 
deepest  of  Irish  brogues.  *  Rccaus.-.' 
*  tliere  arj  at  least  twenty  men  upi> 
'  Well,  if  I  must  surrinder,  there  I '  hee.Ki 
dashing  down  his  firelock  across  their  I 
making  them  jump — *  there's  me  tire! 
ye/.'  Then,  coming  close  up,  he  threw 
roimd  me,  and  giving  the  drunmicr  a  pi; 
sent  him  and  one  or  two  more  reeling  a^ 
wall,  he  shouted  out,  *  Stand  back,  yc 
-]ialpeen<l — I'll  carry  him  myself.  Bad 
the  whole  <>f  yez  !  *  " 

On   the  second  dav  after   the  batde 


frig  of  truce  and  informed  Ne\%  who 
sec  his  friend:^  and  tell  them 
ill-treated/*     Clouet  looked  ear- 
[It  move ;  and  Ney  a^jkud  him 
'  He  has  an  c»Id  mother/*  said 
and    blind.'*     '*  Has    he?'' 
'  li^  him  go  then,  and  tell  her 
alive  !  "     In  Sir  John  Mope's 
hecn  reported  among  the 
Eina,  and  when  he  recovered  his 
»rch,  i?to<i,  lie  wa^  to  hi?.  i^mWy 


WULL  Ue^tf-ORM,  WAS  llORNK4XrO   HYDEitAJi^VU    IN    A    MA»jMHLt.>l     lALANiji  ( ,\  "    |/*,  5II), 

recovered  their  own  will  after  its  having  been 
probated.  I  have  in  my  possession  an  extract 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Court  of  Probates, 
dated  May  3rd,  1S09,  of  the  following  tenor  :— 

'*  In  the  good*  of  Charles  Jame^  Xnuut   F-.u 
heretofore  supposed  to  be  dead, 

**  In  February  last  pro! V  i 

testament  of  tlic  above  v^  d 

fluid  been  reported  amoniz  the      Napier,  Kh|.,  as  brother  and  sole  executor  named 

in  the  said  will,  Richard  Napier  havinL'  -^  ■'  - 
affidavit  deposing  that  he  had  received  ill 
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which  he  believed  correct,  that  the  said  Charles 
James  Napier  had  been  killed  in  battle  at  Coruna 
on  the  1 6th  of  January'  last.  On  this  day,  Bogg, 
proctor  for  Richard  Napier,  brought  into  Court 
and  left  there  the  said  probate,  and  the  Judge 
revoked  the  said  probate  gran.ed  in  error,  and 
declared  the  same  to  be  null  and  void.  At 
the  same  time  Charles  James  Napier  appeared 
personally;  and  the  Judge  decreed  the  original 
will,  together  with  the  probate,  to  be  cancelled, 
and  delivered  either  to  him  or  the  said  Bogg  for 
his  use." 

Ever  after  Corunna,  Napier's  manner  was  eager 
and  restless,  with  sudden  spasmodic  movements, 
springing  from  his  wounds.  "  His  countenance 
had  assumed  a  peculiarly  vehement,  earnest 
expression,  and  his  resemblance  to  a  chained 
eagle  was  universally  remarked."  Ney,  on  re- 
leasing him,  had  exacted  his  parole  not  to  serve 
until  exchanged,  and  it  was  not  until  May,  1810, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  the  Peninsula, 
when  he  joined  the  Light  Division  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  presently  took  part  in  the  action  of  the 
Coa,  where  his  brother  William  was  dangerously 
wounded.  At  Busaco  he  himself  was  shot 
through  the  face  when  on  Wellington's  staff, 
and  had  to  go  into  hospital  at  Lisbon.  "  My 
jaws  are  crooked,"  he  wrote,  "  and  will  always 
be  so  ;  my  mouth  opens  but  stiffly."  He  was 
returning  to  the  front  in  the  spring  of  181 1, 
when  he  heard  the  noise  of  battle  and  met 
a  litter  borne  by  soldiers  and  covered  with  a 
blanket.  "  What  wounded  ofTicer  is  that  ?  "  he 
asked.  **  Captain  Napier,  of  the  32nd — a  broken 
limb."  Another  litter  followed.  "Who  is 
that  ?  "  ''  Captain  Napier,  of  the  43rd,  niurtally 
wounded" — it  was  thought  so  then.  Charles 
Napier  looked  at  his  two  brothers,  and  passed 
on  to  the  fight  in  front.  The  Napiers  were 
always  getting  hit.  Charles  himself  liad  seven 
wcKuuls  ;  his  brothers  had  some  si.xteen  between 
them. 

Promotion  was  >low — Charles  Napier^  after 
two  year.s'  liard  fi^liting  was  >till  a  major  ;  but 
in  the  summer  of  iNii  he  wa^  pronioteil  to  the 
lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  I02n(l  Regiment — 
a  corps  just  returneil  from  Botany  Bay  with  a 
had  character  for  insubordination  and  mutiny. 
In  the  beginning  of  i'^i2  lie  took  the  re^^inicnt 
to  Bermuda,  where  he  restored  it  to  order  by 
firm,  yet  not  tyrannical,  resolution.  Years 
passed  without  employment,  for  the  wars  were 
')ver.  For  eleven  years  he  was  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  for  the  most  part  as  Military  Resident  of 
LVpkalonia — a  pleasuit,  useful  time,  the  happiest 


period  of  his  life  ;  diversified  occasionally, 
ever,  by  friction  with  the  home  autba 
Canning,  then  Prime  Minister,  had  been  1 
ing  to  statements  that  Napier  had  been 
his  position  to  negotiate  with  the  Greek  • 
The  story  was  wholly  untrue,  and  in  as 
words  he  said  that  it  was  so,  adding— **F 
part,  I  scorn  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  an 
who  suspects  my  integrity.  If  you  dou 
conduct,  or  wish  my  place  for  a  better  n 
God's  name  use  your  f)ower  to  employ  th 
you  think  best  calculated  for  the  king's  se 
Brave,  if  rash,  words  to  come  from  an  ( 
half-pay  lieutenant-colonel,  with  nothing  1 
half-pay  to  rely  on.  It  need  not  be  sai 
Napier  was  recalled. 

When  he  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  ac 
been  unemployed  for  eight  years,  Lord 
Russell  gave  him  the  command  of  the  No 
district,  a  post  for  which  he  was  now  e 
having  become  a  major-general.  He  did 
at  once  with  resolution  yet  with  discreet  m 
tion,  to  hold  within  bounds  the  Chartist 
tion.  But  home  duty,  with  its  continuou 
driving,  was  irksome  to  him  ;  rumours  of 
India  rekindled  his  military  ardour  ;  and 
fifty-eighth  birthday  we  find  him  writu 
dare  swear  few  men  have  had  more  adv< 
than  myself ;  and  yet,  eventful  as  my  1 
been,  my  present  position  and  the  threa 
state  of  the  country  render  it  probable  ll: 
short  portion  of  life  which  is  left  to  me  1 
the  most  eventful  of  the  whole."  This  ar 
tion  turned  out  a  true  prophecy.  In  the  a 
of  1 841,  in  his  si.xtieth  year,  he  was  vovag 
India.  With  a  body  worn  with  woun* 
toil,  with  two  children  unprovided  for,  he 
his  way  to  expose  him.self  to  fresh  dange 
undertake  arduous  duties  in  a  land  whc 
climate  alone,  in  the  opinion  of  those  whi 
him,  would  be  more  than  he  could  bear, 
he  had  paid  for  his  passage,  he  landed  in  B 
with  just  two  pounds  in  his  pocket. 

Sir  Charles  Napier — the  Queen  in  I'^j 
made  himself  and  his  brother  George  K 
Commanders  of  the  Bath — was  in  comm, 
the  Poona  division  for  nearly  a  year. 
September  3rd,  1.S42,  he  sailed  from  Bond 
Knrrachee  in  a  vessel  carrying  ;oo  Fui 
troops.  She  was  scarcely  clear  of  Bomba 
hour  when  \irulent  cholera  broke  out. 
next  morning  dawned,  twenty-si.x  Ixnlie 
been  thrown  t)verboard.  *' The  darkness* 
ni^lu,'"  wn>te  Napier,  *' the  pouring  rail 
roaring  of  the  wave^,  the  noise  of  theengic 
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jels,   the  dreadful  groans  of   the  men 

horrid  convulsions,  the  lamentations  of 
d  women  who  were  losing  wives,  hus- 
id  children,  the  solemnity  of  the  burial 
ead  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  lantern, 
d  altogether  a  dreadful  scene."  Fifty- 
»   were    lost    during    the  three    days' 

eighty  men  more  were  down  on  the 
;eking  deck.     Of  the  survivors  brought 

dozen  more  unfortunately  perished.  In 
lys  sixty-four  soldiers — one-third  of  the 
ent  embarked — had  died,  besides  sailors, 
and  children. 

days  after  landing  at  Kurrachee,  when 
g  its  garrison,  Napier  tried  some  rockets 

brought  from  Bombay.  The  second 
urst,  and  he  was  cut  clean  across  the 
a  sharp  splinter  of  the  iron  case— the 
as  to  the  same  leg  which  he  had  broken 
i>oy,  and  which  had  been  subsequently 

at  Corunna.  Nevertheless,  within  a 
*T  arriving  at  Kurrachee,  he  was  steam- 
:he  Indus — the  great  river  on  whose 
5  was  soon  to  become  the  central  figure 
rs  of  great  events. 

3pulation  of  Scinde  in  1842  numbered 
ore  than  a  million  souls.     It  consisted 

distinct  elements — Scindians  proper, 
,  Beloocheesof  the  plain,  and  Beloochees 
lountains.  The  two  former  were  the 
f  the  territory'.  The  chieftainship  was 
1  the  Belooch  clan  of  Talpoorees,  and 
led  among  the  Ameers  of  Kyrpoor,  or 
>cinde  ;  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad,  or 
cinde  ;  and  the  Ameer  of  Meerpoor,  on 
»r  of  the  eastern  desert.  The  Beloochees 
lin  held  their  lands  by  military  tenure ; 
the  hills  regarded  the  Ameers  as  their 
iperiors.  During  the  march  in  1838-9 
tish  India  through  Upper  Scinde  of  the 
army  proceeding  to  Afghanistan  to 
Ihah  Sooja  on  the  throne  of  Cabul,  the 
of  Scinde  had  been  forced  into  coin- 
with  our  demands,  which  included 
f  territory  and  strong  places,  payments 
ire  to  Shah  Sooja,  annual  subsidies  to 
>,  and  rights  of  passage  for  troops  and 
Roostum,  the  head  of  the  Khyrpoor 
declared  his  territory  a  British  dcpen- 
but  no  sooner  had  the  Britii>h  army 
Drward  than  Lower  Scinde  broke  out 
en  violence.  The  British  stores  at 
ad  were  plundered,  and  the  British 
u  driven  from  the  Residency.  The 
however,  did  not  find  themselves  strong 


enough  to  fight,  and  in  March,  1839,  was  signed 
the  treaty  which,  along  with  that  with  Roostum, 
formulated  the  relations  existing  between  the 
British  Government  and  Scinde  when  Sir 
Charles  Napier  came  on  the  scene.  Its  main 
stipulations  were:  That  a  British  force  of  a 
strength  specified  by  the  Governor-General  was 
to  be  quartered  in  Scinde  ;  that  three  specified 
Ameers  should  pay  ;^  10,000  annually  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  force  ;  that  the  Ameer's  terri- 
tory- should  be  under  British  protection  ;  that 
the  Ameers  should  be  absolute  in  regard  to  their 
own  subjects,  but  quarrels  among  themselves 
were  to  be  referred  to  British  mediation ;  that 
their  foreign  policy  was  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
British  Government,  and  that  they  were  to 
furnish  a  defensive  force  at  call;  and  that  tolls 
on  trading  boats  on  the  Indus  should  be 
abolished. 

At  the  date  of  Napier's  arrival  in  Scinde, 
Major  Outram,  **  the  Bayard  of  India,*'  waa 
Resident  at  Hyderabad.  Lord  EUenborough, 
the  new  Governor-General,  communicated  to 
him  his  fixed  determination  to  punish,  cost 
what  it  might,  the  first  chief  who  should  prove 
faithless,  by  the  confiscation  of  his  dominions. 
Outram  temporised,  because  of  his  knowledge 
that  the  Ameers  as  a  body  were  so  conscious  of 
treasonable  designs  that  Lord  Ellenborough's 
menacing  tone  might  drive  them  to  extremities. 
It  was  at  this  stage  when  Sir  Charles  Napier,  on 
25th  September,  arrived  at  Hyderabad,  had  his 
first  interview  with  the  Ameers  of  Lower  Scinde, 
and  took  over  the  management  of  affairs,  as 
Lord  Ellenborough's  instructions  directed  him 
to  '*  exercise  entire  authority  over  all  political 
and  civil  officers  within  the  limit  of  the  military 
command." 

Xapicr,  in  full  uniform  and  wearing  his  decora- 
tions, was  borne  into  Hyderabad  in  a  magnificent 
palanquin — his  wound  preventing  him  from 
riding — surrounded  by  an  escort  of  Scinde 
irregular  horsemen :  wild  picturesque  figures  in 
brilliantly  coloured  trappings.  At  the  city  gate 
he  was  met  by  the  Sirdars,  mounted  on  lean 
but  active  horses  caparisoned  fantastically. 
When  the  procession  reached  the  quarter  in 
which  were  situated  the  palaces  of  the  Ameers, 
he  was  carried  to  a  seat  on  the  right  hand  of 
Xusseer  Khan,  the  chief  Ameer,  and  compli- 
ments were  exchanged.  Next  day  Napier  was 
off  on  his  further  voyage  up  the  Indus  to 
Sukkur,  where  his  political  work  began.  Appar- 
ently at  this  time  he  had  the  conviction  that 
the  practical  annexation  of  Scinde  by  peaceful 
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means  was  neither  difficult  nor  far  distant.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  he  discovered  serious 
breaches  of  the  treat}-  on  the  part  of  the  Ameers, 
and  he  became  aware  also  that  they  were 
entering  into  secret  compacts  against  the 
English,  and  were  sending  messages  to  their 
feudatories  and  the  chiefs  of  the  hill  tribes. 
Matters  came  to  a  head  when  Napier  had  to 
present  a  new  and  more  stringent  treaty  than 
that  previously  in  force.  Violent  remonstrances 
came  from  the  Ameers,  followed  quickly  by 
assurances  of  sub- 
mission which  were 
only  meant  to  gain 
time.  The  militar^"^ 
strength  of  the 
Ameers  was  vari- 
ously estimated 
from  30,000  up  to 
double  that  num- 
ber. The  total 
British  force  in 
Scinde  amounted 
to  8,000  men,  of 
whom  about  2,000 
were  in  garrison  at 
Kurrachee.  If  Na- 
pier meant  fight- 
ing, he  had  no 
lime  to  lose,  for  no 
military  operations 
could  be  carried  on 
in  Scinde  later  than 
the  beginning  of 
April.  A  garrison 
was  left  in  Sukkur, 
and  the  Indus  was 
crossed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  December. 

*'  It  is  rare,"  wrote  Sir  William  Napier,  the 
historian,  "  to  see  great  prudence  in  war  tem- 
pering the  heroic  valour  and  confidence  of  a 
youthful  general ;  more  rare  to  find  the  sanguine 
daring  of  early  years  untamed  by  age  and  its 
infirmities."  Charles  Napier  was  both  prudent 
and  daring.  The  Ameers  thought  to  harass  the 
veteran  by  petty  warfare,  and  by  watching  for 
opportunities  to  assail  his  base  and  annoy  his 
communications.  But  that  sort  of  hostilities 
did  not  commend  itself  to  Napier.  When  they 
were  hesitating  and  trifling,  he  was  acting.  He 
had  heard  of  the  fortress  of  Emaum  Ghur,  a 
hundred  miles  out  in  the  great  eastern  desert. 
The  Ameers  believed  that  it  was  invulnerable, 
and   that   a   hostile   force   could   not  reach  it  ; 
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while,  should  he  assemble  a  large  force,  they 
could  fall  back  on  the  desert  fortress  and  so  be 
safe.  While  this  assurance  existed,  they  held 
Napier  light ;  but  he  believed  that  he  could 
reach  Emaum  Ghur,  and  so  convince  the  Ameers 
that  they  could  find  no  refuge  from  the  British 
power,  and  no  resource  but  good  behaviour. 
He  was  aware  of  the  risks  involved,  but  he  was 
the  man  to  surmount  them. 

The  site  of  the  desert  fortress  was  unknown 
to  Napier,  but  it  was  believed  to  be  about  eight 

long  marches  from 
Khyrpoor      by 
vague,     ill-defined 
tracks.  Thescout^ 
for    whose    report 
he      had     halted, 
brought    in    so 
dismal       accounts 
of  arid  sands  and 
empty  wells,  that 
he  determined  to 
go     only    with    a 
picked   body,  con- 
sisting of  350  men 
of      the     Queen's 
22nd  Regiment  on 
camels,  two  soldiers 
on   each,    two  24- 
pound      howitzers 
with  double  teams 
of  camels,  and  200 
troopers  of  the 
Scinde  Horse,  with 
provisions    for    fif- 
teen   days    and 
water  for  five.   The 
march  began  from 
Dejee  on  the  night 
ot    5th  January,    1843.     Two   marches  brought 
the    little  force  to  the  springs   of  Dom,  where 
were    water   and    trees;    but   at  Choonka,  on 
the   confines  of  the   desert,   150  troopers  were 
sent  back.      For  eight  days  the    gallant   little 
band  pressed  on,  sometimes  finding  water,  some- 
times  not,    but   always    cheer>'    and    resolute; 
and    on    the  12th,  Emaum  Ghur  was    reached. 
From  a  sandy  eminence  Napier  looked   down 
on   a  strong   and  well-built    fort     in     the   hol- 
low.     The    complete    silence   about   the  place 
had  a   strange   weirdness.     Emaum   Ghur   had 
been  evacuated  ;  the  clatter  of  Napier's  horses' 
hoofs  in  the  courtyard  awoke  only  echoes.     On 
the  battlements  were  loaded  cannon  with   the 
priming  freshly  laid  ;  for  the  garrison,  numbering, 
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said,  2,000  men,  had  gone  off  but  a  few 
)efore.  Thus  the  impregnable  refuge  of 
neers,  the  fortress  which  no  European 
-er  before  seen,  fell  into  British  hands 
t  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  During  the 
ays  of  rest  twenty -four  mines  were  loaded 
inpowder ;  and  just  before  the  departure 
tress  was  blown  up.  "  Emaum  Ghur,'* 
Napier,  "  is  shattered  to  atoms  with 
lb.  of  powder.  The  explosion  was  grand 
iUiah  beyond  description  ;  the  volumes 
ke,  fire,  and  embers  flying  up  were  a 
fit  for  the  devil !  " 

Little  force,  without  losing  a  life,  returned 
ridnity  of  Dejee,  to  wait  for  the  coming 
tier  of  Napier's  main  body — his  position 
n  which  he  could  fall  on  the  Hyderabad 
»  or  on  those  of  Khyrpoor.  Of  the  desert 
ion  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  : — 
larles  Napier's  march  on  Emaum  Ghur  is 
the  most  curious  military  feats  I  have 
.own  to  be  performed,  or  have  ever  read 
lint  of,  in  my  life.  He  moved  his  troops 
I  the  desert  against  hostile  forces  ;  he  had 
■  tranq)orted  under  conditions  of  extreme 
y,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  extra- 
y, ;  and  he  cut  off  a  retreat  of  the  enemy 
vndered  it  impossible  for  them  ever  to 
llieir  position/' 

\  issuing  in  vain  a  proclamation  calling 
t  Ameers  to  assemble  at  Khyrpoor  to 
ke. the  treaty,  Napier  put  his  army  in 

.marched  slowly  southward,  still  in- 

jfield  to  his  natural  desire  to  avoid 

Outram,  at  his  own  request,  went 

ly  the  general  writing  to  him  : — 

I  the  Ameers  will  not  resist  by  force 
^bat  I  would  omit  no  one  step  that  you 

avert  that  chance.^'  The  time  for 
'Jthe  treaty  was  extended  again  and  again. 
1*8  diivalrous  feelings  had  a  deep  sym- 
widi  the  Ameers  in  their  approaching 
By  which  he  was  striving  in  vain  to  avert. 
was  he  to  admit   the    truth   of 

warlike  preparations  on  their  part, 

,  Napier  that  not  a  man  in  arms 

abad,  and  that  a  peaceful  arrange- 

be  concluded  if  the  general  would 

'  and  come  in  person  into  Hydera- 

Ns^rier^s  spies  reported  that  25,000 
,^c  slithered  within  a  few  miles  of 
ted,  and  that  25,000  more  were  rapidly 
png  on  the  general  rendezvous.  On  the 
'ebniaiy  the  Ameers  signed  and  sealed 
saty   with    full    formalities  in   OutramV 

n 


presence.  But  two  days  later  a  deputation  in- 
formed him  that  the  chieftains  and  tribesmen 
were  determined  to  fight,  and  that  the  Ameers 
could  not  restrani  them.  Outram  had  already 
been  threatened  and  insulted  by  the  turbulent 
populace  of  Hyderabad  ;  on  the  15th  the  Re- 
sidency was  assailed  ;  Outram  and  Conway,  with 
their  gallant  band  of  100  men,  withstood  the 
attacks  of  8,000  Beloochees  with  six  guns  for 


four  hours,  and  then  effected  a  retreat  to  the 
steamers,  which  bore  them  off  to  rejoin  the 
main  force. 

Napier  waited  at  Nowshera  until  6th  February-. 
Delays  occurred  at  Outram's  instance,  who  still 
pleaded  hard  in  favour  of  the  Ameers.  On  the 
night  of  the  12th,  Napier*s  cavalry  seized  some 
Beloochee  chiefs  passing  his  camp.  On  the 
leader  of  the  band  was  found  a  letter  from 
Ameer  Mahomet  of  Hyderabad,  calling  on  him 
to  assemble  all  his  warriors  and  be  at  Meanee 
on  the  c)th.  Ameer  Mahomet  was  the  person 
foremost  in  assuring  Outram  that  there  was  no 
intention  on  the  part  [of  the  Ameers  to  resort 
to   hostilities.     The   discovery   of  this   messai^<& 
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decided  Napier :  he  would  march  straight  on 
Meanee.  On  the  i6th  he  was  at  Muttara,  i6 
miles  from  Hyderabad.  Towards  evening  he 
heard  that  the  enemy  were  near  Meanee— a  ten- 
miles'  march  further  south — entrenched  in  the 
dry  bed  of  the  Fullaillce  river,  from  25,000  to 
30,000  strong,  and  as  many  on  the  British  flanks 
and  rear.  Napier  made  his  arrangements.  He 
would  march  early  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  arrive 
in  front  of  Meanee  about  9  a.m.  The  coming 
battle,  his  first  in  the  high  and  responsible  posi- 
tion of  commander-in-chief,  might  also  be  his 
last  as  husband  and  father.  The  old  man  wrote 
his  letters  and  closed  his  journal  with  a  message 
to  his  wife  and  children,  and  then  he  made  his 
round  of  the  outposts.  Then  he  slept  until  at 
3  a.m.  the  **  fall-in "  sounded,  and  the  march 
on  Meanee  began. 

The  lowest  estimate  of  the  opposing  strength 
was  22,000  fighting-men  ;  according  to  the 
Ameers'  pay-roll  subsequently  found,  it  amounted 
to  40,000.  On  Napier's  side,  when  the  baggage- 
guard  over  the  camel-laager  and  Outram's  detach- 
ment were  deducted,  there  were  but  2,200  men 
under  arms,  of  whom  less  than  500  were  Euro- 
peans. It  was  plain  to  Napier  at  a  glance  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  manoeuvring  to  gain  the 
Beloochee  flank,  and  that  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  attack  the  enemy's  centre  directly  in  front 
ecross  the  bare  white  plain,  narrowed  as  it  was 
by  the  dense  and  rugged  ''  shikar^as,''  or  hunt- 
ing-forests, bounding  it  on  either  side.  He  would, 
indeed,  have  barely  scope  to  deploy  when  the 
time  should  come  for  that  evolution  ;  meanwhile, 
with  the  enemy's  eighteen  guns  pouring  their 
shot  on  Napier's  troops,  the  order  of  battle  was 
deliberately  framed.  On  the  right  were  Lloyd's 
twelve  guns,  flanked  by  50  Madras  sappers.  On 
Lloyd's  Ijft  stood,  less  than  500  strong,  the  22nd 
Queen's  under  Colonel  Pennefather,  consisting 
in  great  measure  of  Irishmen,  "strong  of  body, 
high-blooded  soklicrs,  who  saw  nothing  but 
victory."  On  the  left  of  the  22nd  were  the 
three  Bombay  native  regiments,  of  which  the 
25th  was  inmiediatcly  on  the  left  of  tho  22nd, 
then  in  succession  towards  the  left  the  12th,  and 
the  1st  (Grenadiers  ;  the  whole  force  in  echchiu 
of  battalions  from  the  right.  Closing  the  ex- 
treme left,  but  somewhat  held  back,  rode  the 
0th  Bengal  cavalry  under  Colonel  Pattle,  on 
which  flank  also  the  gallant  Jacob  with  his 
Scinde  Horse  were  out  to  the  front,  along  with 
the  (xrenadier  and  light  companies  of  the  22nd 
in  front  of  the  centre  and  right,  taunting  the 
enemy  to  show  his  strength. 


When  the  Beloochee  front,  just  shoirinj 
the  hither  bank  of  the  hollow,  was  distan' 
1,000  yards,  the  order  was  given  to  ai 
Napier  with  his  staff"  joined  the  skirmish 
conspicuous  in  blue  uniform  and  helmeto 
dress  ;  and  rode  forward  under  a  heavy  fi 
the  enemy's  guns.  As  he  passed  near  tl 
containing  wall  of  the  shikargah  on  his  ri 
observed  a  gap  in  it  through  which  his  rij 
could  be  taken  in  reverse.  He  instantl) 
into  this  gap  Captain  Tew's  companv 
22nd,  with  orders  to  hold  it  to  extremit 
orders  were  obeyed.  Tew  was  slain  1 
gap  was  maintained,  and  6,000  Belooche 
parah'sed  by  the  constancy  of  a  single  c< 
The  main  body  advanced  in  columns 
ments.  When  within  a  few  hundred 
the  Fullaillee  the  22nd  rapidly  deploy 
line,  and  all  the  columns  formed  in  si* 
each  company  as  it  came  up  directing  it 
the  top  of  the  bank,  over  which  the  faa 
Beloochees  could  just  be  discerned,  bend 
fiery  glances  over  their  levelled  ma' 
The  British  front  was  still  incomplete  \ 
voice  of  the  general  rang  out  shrill  a 
as  he  stood  out  to  the  front  ordering  th< 
Then  rose  the  answering  British  shout, ; 
ing  with  the  forward  rush  of  a  might 
ment,  the  red  wall  of  the  22nd  from 
steel  came  rushing  on  at  the  charge.  1 
Beloochee  foemen  the  sight  and  sound  of 
charge  must  have  been  strange,  not  les 
was  the  scene  as  it  all  at  once  openec 
British  regiment.  Below,  on  the  wid« 
the  dry  river,  a  dense  mass  of  warric 
ready  to  withstand  the  shock.  With 
tulwars  and  shields  held  high  ovjr 
heads,  20,000  fight  ing- men,  shouting  th 
cries  and  clashing  sword  and  shield  1 
gave  fierce  welcome  to  the  enemy. 
moment  the  vast  numerical  superiority 
opponents  checked  the  ardour  of  the 
advance.  The  red  wall  seemed  to  sta^ 
then  momentarily  recoiled,  when  the  ei 
animated  figure  of  the  brave  veteran  c 
seen  out  in  front  of  his  soldiers,  as  with 
voice  and  vigorous  gesture  he  urged 
fight  forward  into  the  furious  mcliw  Th 
soldiers  of  the  22nd — it  was  their  first 
responded  gallantly  to  the  old  leader's  a 
sepoy  regiments  prolonged  the  line  of  hi 
left,  coming  into  action  successively  wit! 
and  resolution. 

But  the  Beloochees  did  not  yield.    The 
in  denser  masses,  the  rush  of  their  swi 
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:e,  and   their  shouts,  aiiswercil  by  the 

musket r}'-fi re,  were  heard  along  the 
jch  a  fight  ensued  as  has  seldom  bijen 
in  the  annals  of  war.  For  ever  those 
ce  warriors,  with  shields  held  high  and 
rawn  back,  strove  with  might  and  valour 

through  the  British  ranks.  No  fire  of 
ns,  no  sweeping  discharges  of  grape,  no 
bayonets  could  drive  them  back  :  they 
ir  breasts  to  the  shot,  their  shields  to 
onets,   and,   leaping   at   the   guns    and 

were  blown  away  by  scores  at  every 
e,  their  dead  rolling  down  the  steep 
II  the  corpses  rose  in  piles  ;  but  the  gaps 
itinually  filled  from  behind,  and  sword 
onet  clashed  in  maddened  and  furious 
The  antagonists  fought  hand  to  hand, 
leed  intermingled,  and  several  times  the 
regiments  were  forced  violently  back- 
aggering  under  the  might  and  passion 
Jeloochee  swordsmen.  But  always  the 
d  general  was  there  to  rally  and  cheer 
le. 

lore  than  three  hours  this  storm  \){  war 
jd,  until  ever)'  British  officer  was  either 
i  or  killed.  Things  were  going  wrong 
er's  left.  But  the  general  could  not  quit 
it,  so  stern  and  dreadful  were  still  the 
ge  onslaughts,  so  wearied  and  exhausted 

men.  In  this  dilemma,  he  sent  orders 
lel  Pattle  to  charge  the  enemy's  right 
:  whole  mass  of  the  Bengal  and  Scinde 
It  was .  the  command  of  a  master  in 
nd  it  was  obeyed  with  brilliant  courage. 
K>pers  dashed  through  the  Beloochee 
ossed  the  deep   bed,   gained  the  plain 

charged  with  irresistible  fury,  and 
lonfusion  along  the  rear  of  the  masses 
to  the  British  infantry.  The  barbarian 
en  abated  their  fury  and  looked  behind, 
e  22nd  leaped  forward  with  the  shout  of 
and  pushed  their  antagonists  back  into 
p  ravine.  The  Ameers  had  lost  the 
id  their  dogged  tribesmen  slowly  and 
Jy    retired,    the    conquerors    following 

pouring  in  volley  after  volley.  So 
ing  still  was  the  Beloochee  attitude  that 
»ral  thought  it  expedient  to  recall  his 
tnd  form  a  square  round  the  baggage 
wers. 

se  was  one  of  the  fiercest  actions  of 
times.  The  loss  of  the  Beloochees  was 
cxx>  men.    Twenty  British  officers  fell, 

six  were  killed  ;  250  men  went  down, 
i    mon   than    fifty  were    killed.      No 


quarter  was  given  or  taken.  When  the  old 
general,  emerging  uninjured  from  the  strife,  ex- 
claimed, *'  The  enemy  are  beaten  I  God  save 
the  Queen  I "  the  army,  with  an  unanimous 
shout,  hailed  him  the  hero  of  the  day.  He  was 
in  so  great  pain  from  a  maimed  hand  that  he 
could  scarcely  hold  his  reins  ;  yet  he  had  never 
ceased  to  walk  his  horse  slowly  up  and  down 
in  the  thick  of  the  fighting.  At  one  time  he 
was  alone  for  several  minutes  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy,  who  **  stalked  round  him  with  raised 
shields  and  scowling  eyes  ;  but  none  lifted  weapon 
against  him,  and  he  got  away  unharmed.** 

Immediately  after  the  victory  of  Meanee, 
Napier  summoned  Hyderabad  to  surrender.  In 
answer  to  the  question  of  terms,  he  offered 
**  Life,  and  nothing  else "  :  adding  that  the 
decision  must  be  taken  before  mid-day,  "  for 
the  dead  will  then  be  buried,  and  my  soldiers 
shall  have  had  their  breakfasts.''  Six  Ameers 
promptly  came  and  laid  their  swords  at  Napier's 
feet.  Napier  instantly  returned  them.  He 
learned  that  the  "  Lion  of  Meerpoor,"  Shere 
Mohammed,  had  been  within  a  few  miles  of 
Meanee  during  the  battle,  with  10,000  men.  So 
confident  had  the  Ameers  been  of  victory  that 
he  had  purposely  stood  aloof  to  avoid  swelling 
their  anticipated  triumph.  Napier  was  desirous 
to  attack  the  "  Lion  "  while  as  yet  astonished  at 
the  result  of  Meanee  ;  but  Outram  believed  the 
"  Lion "  to  be  friendly.  The  result  was  that 
the  "  Lion,"  thankful  for  the  respite,  retreated 
on  Meerpoor,  found  himself  in  a  few  days  at  the 
head  of  25,000  men,  and  presently  rekindled 
the  war. 

Napier  was  a  man  who  could  strike  quickly, 
but  who  also  could  wait  patiently.  The  heat  of 
Scinde  in  March  is  terrific,  and  Napier  deter- 
mined to  remain  quietly  on  the  defensive  in 
a  fortified  position  on  the  Indus,  leaving  to  the 
**  Lion "  the  time  to  recruit  to  himself  the 
beaten  Beloochees  of  Meanee,  and  then  come 
down  and  offer  battle  to  the  British  general. 
Meanwhile  the  Ameers  were  detained  as  pri- 
soners of  war,  having,  of  course,  free  intercourse 
with  the  city  and  the  count r\'.  They  abused 
the  indulgence,  whereupon  Napier  confined 
them  on  a  river  steamer  until  they  were  sent 
to  Bombay.  The  "  Lion  ■■  was  approaching, 
and  Napier  would  fain  have  his  reinforcements 
arrive.  He  had  just  resolved  to  fight  the 
**  Lion  "  next  morning,  when  the  reinforcements 
from  down-stream  were  seen  steaming  up  ;  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  there  came  into 
view  from  up-stream  his  tioo^?*  \to\si  ^xsNe^e^t, 
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In  the  evening  the  whole  force  was  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  camp,  to  accustom  officers  and 
men  to  their  posts  and  duties.  Just  as  the  line 
was  formed,  envoys  came  from  the  "Lion" 
with  a  final  summons  to  the  British  general 
to  surrender.  Napier  simply  bade  them  report 
to  their  master  what  they  had  seen,  and  then 
dismissed  them.  By  three  o^clock  next  morning 
he  was  in  the  saddle,  marching  straight  on  the 
enemy.  After  a  ten-miles'  march  Napier  found 
himself  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  battle- 


in  Echelon  of  battalions.  But  the  Bel< 
were  too  quick  for  him,  and  the  villaj 
found  full  of  men.  The  general.recognis 
he  had  underrated  the  **  Lion's  "  skill, 
riding  to  the  attack  of  Dubba  at  the  1 
the  22nd — this  day  on  the  left  of  the  i 
line — when  tidings  came  to  him  from  tl 
that  all  the  cavalry  on  that  wing  was  c 
prematurely.  He  ordered  Major  Poole 
22nd  to  continue  the  advance  on  Dubba,  a 
self  galloped  to  the  right.     Yes,  the  whc 
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field  of  Dubba.  The  "  Lion's  "  right  rested  on 
the  Fullaillee  at  the  village  of  Dubba  :  that 
flank  could  not  be  turned  because  of  a  great 
pond  of  soft  mud  in  the  river  bed.  From 
Dubba  there  stretched  along  a  nullah  for  two 
miles  to  leftward  a  double  line  of  Belooch 
infantry'  as  far  as  a  wood  which  appeared  to  be 
the  left  flank,  but  in  reality  a  single  line  was 
prolonged  further  to  the  left  behind  another 
nullah  somewhat  retired.  The  enemy's  position 
was  skilfully  chosen  and  utilised  :  it  was  held 
by  at  least  26,000  men  with  matchlocks  and 
artiller\'  ;  while  Napier^s  force  consisted  of  5,000 
men,  of  whom  1,100  were  cavalry,  with  lo  guns, 
five  of  which  were  horse-artillery  pieces. 

The  village  of  Dubba  did  not  seem  occupied, 
and  Napier  hoped  to  seize  it  in  advance  of  the 
enemy.  He  sent  forward  his  horse  artillery  in 
its  direction^   and   advanced   with   his   infantry 


of  cavalry  was  at  full  speed,  dashing  100 
smaller  nullahs,  the  riders  shouting  triitf|' 
and  waving  their  swords.  The  g€liefli|1 
ascertained  that  his  horsemen  on  the  H^ 
doing  well,  galloped  back  to  his  left  « 
the  order  for  the  infantry  charge.  With 
ing  shouts  the  soldiers  swept  down  intod 
of  the  swordsmen.  Murderous  was  th€ 
the  British  guns  and  musketry- ,  and  the  b 
drove  back  the  bravest  of  the  Beloochc 
the  struggling  throngs  were  forced  i 
second  or  deeper  nullah,  where  with  d 
fury  the  fight  was  renewed.  Soon  the  vi 
troops  passed  the  second  nullah,  pressing 
on  the  rear  of  the  retreating  sword>ni 
the  village  of  Dubba  was  reached,  wl 
most  warlike  tribesmen  of  Scinde  wei 
entrenched  in  the  houses.  Two  of 
regiments  lapped  round  the  nearest  poo 
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\-illage,  while  the  cavalr\'  of  the  left  w  ing  turned 
the  place.  In  a  few  minutes  more  Duhba  was 
compktcly  invested  by  the  infantry,  while  the 
cavaln'  and  horse  artillery  repeatedly  charged 
:the  retiring  masses  in  the  plain  beyond.  The 
*'*Lion  "  himself  was  very  nearly  captured.  The 
general,  after  leading  the  storm  of  Duhba,  and 
pursuing  with  the  cavalry'  un  the  left  for  several 
miks^  returned,  to  be  greeted  with  ringing  cheers 
ry  the  infantry.  Of  the  enemy  5,ocx3  lay  dead  : 
^apier*s  loss  amounted  to  270  officers  and  men, 
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HO   will  join  old  Ben  Milam  in 
storming  the  Alamo  ?  '' 

The  speaker  was  little  past 
forty,  not  old  as  a  peaceful  and 
civilised  generation  would  have  reckoned  him. 
But  he  and  the  men  who  listened  lived  in 
troublous  times,  in  which  the  experience  of 
many  years  was  crowded  into  one.  They  were 
American  frontiersmen,  mainly  of  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  who  had  drifted  over  from  the  Southern 
United  States  on  to  the  limitless  prairies  of 
the  Mexican  province  of  Texas.  And  they  were 
now  in  full  revolt  against  the  authority  of 
General  Santa  Ana,  the  President  of  the 
Mexican  Republic. 

Ben  Milam  was  a  good  sample  of  his  class. 
Born  in  Kentucky,  with  rifle-shooting  and 
horsemanship  for  his  sole  education,  he  fought 
before  he  was  out  of  his  'teens,  with  General 
Jackson  against  the  British  forces  at  New 
Orleans.  Then  he  went  trading  for  several 
years  with  the  wild  Indians  around  the  head- 
waters of  the  Texan  rivers.  When  Mexico 
rose  against  Spain,  he  was  among  the  Revo- 
lutionists. After  the  mdependence,  he  took 
part  in  the  first  of  the  many  uprisings  against 
the  newly-established  government.  Being  cap- 
tured, he  served  his  time  in  prison  until  another 
revolution  freed  him  and  gave  him  an  extensive 
grant  of  land>  in  Texas. 

The  Texans  had  now  risen  in  their  turn.  It 
was  the  year  1*^35,  and  first  blood  had  been  shed 
on  the  2c)th  of  September.  Ben  Milam  was 
once  more  captured,  and  hurried  off  in  a  cara- 
van of  prisoners  toward  the  city  of  Mexico,  a 
thousand  miles  away.  At  Monterey  he  escaped, 
and,  finding  a  horse,  rode  back  alone  six  hundred 
miles  to  rejoin  his  comrades.  On  the  0th  of 
October  he  issued,  wayworn  and  triumphant, 
from  the  mezquit  thickets  where  the  little  band 
of  Texans  was  preparing  an  attack  on  a  Mexican 
post.     He  wa^  in  time  to  >hare  in  their  victory. 


A  month  later  a  provisional  govemmen 
organised,  and  reinforcements  of  sharpsh 
from  the  Mississippi  valley  arrived  daily. 
December  the  insurgents  moved  forwa 
San  Antonio,  the  chief  place  of  Texas. 
there  the  Mexican  general  Cos  had  concen 
his  troops.  In  case  of  need,  he  could  shu 
self  up  behind  the  walls  of  the  fortified . 
mission  to  the  north-east  of  the  town. 

It  was  the  Alamo  which  Ben  Milam  pn 
storming  first,  but  the  leaders  decided  to 
by  the  town.  They  entered  it  successfu 
the  5th  of  December,  advancing  under  : 
from  house  to  house  by  breaking  throuj 
walls  between,  instead  of  tr}*ing  to  force 
way  down  the  open  street.  Two  da\-! 
Ben  Milam  was  shot  through  the  head 
crossed  an  unprotected  space.  But  th 
day  General  Cos  took  to  the  Alamo,  a 
the  nth  surrendered.  He  marched  an 
parole  with  all  his  troops  to  the  loyal  pre 
across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  there  was 
Mexican  soldier  left  on  the  soil  of  Texas. 

The  heroic  days  of  the  Alamo  had  on 
begun.  Santa  Ana  at  once  made  ready 
forces  to  crush  out  the  rebellion.  What 
mopylie  was  to  the  Greeks  against  the  Pe 
this  mission  fortress  was  to  be  in  the  Ion 
flict  between  Anglo-American  immigratio 
Spanish -American  rule. 

I. — ThK    STRrOGLE   OF   MANIFEST    DeST 

The  map  of  North  America  in  this  ycai 
had  a  very  dift'erent  look  from  that  ^l 
has  to-day.  The  United  States,  inslt 
stretching  across  the  continent  from  oa 
ocean,  were  stopped  short  not  far  west 
Mississippi  river  by  the  boundary-  line  of  S; 
America.  This  ran  gradually  north  ant 
from  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  M 
Besides  the  entire  present  State  of  Texas,  i 
in  a  part  of  what  is  now  Kansas  on  the  c 
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lie  Rocky  Mountains,  all  the  elevated 
hich  is  now  divided  among  New 
ind  Arizona,  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
tid  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  empire 
e>s  wealth  in  itself,  California.  The 
ipain  over  this  immense  territory*  were 
by  the  United  States  in  a  treaty  ratified 
V  months  before  the  former  country 
ver  her  possessions  on  the  North 
continent.  The  independent  Re- 
Mexico,   by   the  revolution  of   1821, 

to  her  claims. 

lad  long  recognised  the  danger  to 
thernmost  provinces  from  the  con- 
vance  westward  of  **  settlers "  from 
d  States.  To  avert  it,  she  first  tried 
r  which  European  nations 
?newing  in  other  quarters  of 
by  constituting   neutral  or 

States  between  the  rival 
.  In  the  year  i8cx)  she  made 
to  France   of  Louisiana.     It 

originally  colonised  by  the 
ind  separated  the  United 
iig  the  whole  southern  course 
ississippi  from  the  Spanish 
of  Texas.     The  cession  was 

the  express    condition   that 

should  never  be  turned  over 
ited  States. 

years  later.  Napoleon,  who 
uering  too  many  lands  in 
3  remember  his  promises  in 

sold   Louisiana   outright   to 
ed  States.     The  question  of 
dary  at  once   came  up,  and 
ffort  was  made  to  constitute  a  buffer, 
negotiations  failed,  and  by  1806  Spain 

soldiers  watching  the  hardy  militia- 
^uisiana.     War  nearly  broke  out  ;  but 

opposing  generals,  on  their  own  re- 
:y,  agreed  that  a  broad  band  of  territory 
he  Sabine  river  should  be  considered 
round.  Their  governments  accepted 
gement  for  the  time  being. 
-too  late  in  the  day,  as  it  proved — now 
the  polic}'  of  colonising  the  desolate 
^hich  she  claimed  to  the  exclusion  of 
.  At  that  time  there  was  in  Texas  a 
ipulation  of  only  7,000  souls  for  7,000 
agues  of  land.  It  was  made  up  of 
jid  French  **  Creoles  ■ '  (the  name  given 
f  European  race  bom  in  America),  of 
kmericans/'  as  those  from  the  L'nited 
re  called,  and  of  a  few  civilised  Indians 


and  half-breeds.  All  these  were  huddled  around 
San 'Antonio,  far  inland  toward  Mexico  to  the 
south,  Espiritu  Santo  (or  Goliad)  on  the  Gulf, 
and  Nacogdoches  in  the  north.  The  two  former 
settlements  were  the  scenes  of  heroic  fighting 
when  the  final  revolution  came  ;  the  latter  was 
the  general  rendezvous  of  immigrants  from  the 
United  States.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  few 
militarv'  posts  and  about  14,000  wild  Indians. 
Some  of  the  Americans  (to  use  the  name  which 
has  been  attributed  to  the  settlers  from  the 
United  States)  were  pursuing  agriculture  under 
diflficulties  on  their  ranches.  Others,  like  Ben 
Milam,  belonged  to  a  sharpshooting  generation 
of  Westerners  drawn  hither  by  the  chase  of 
buffaloes  and  wild  horses,  or  by  mere  restlessness 


and  love  of  adventure.  The  lawful  trade  of 
the  province  was  with  the  cities  of  Mexico^ 
many  days'  wear\-  journey  to  the  sputh.  The 
contraband  trade,  by  the  easier  and  more  * 
profitable  way  of  New  Orleans,  flourished 
more,  and  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  horses 
and  mules  for  good  silver  and  gold. 

Until  the  end  of  the  Spanish  domination 
Texas  had  all  the  experiences  of  a  troubled 
borderland.  In  181 1  Zambrano,  the  priest  of 
San  Antonio,  captured  for  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties the  embassy  and  money  which  the  revo- 
lutionary priest  Hidalgo  was  sending  to  the 
L'nited  States  for  men  and  arms,  in  his  abortive 
attempt  to  secure  the  independence  of  Mexico. 
Two  years  later  the  same  warrior  cura  decoyed 
an  expedition  composed  of  850  Americans,  1,700 
Mexicans,  and  1,600  Indians  into  a  fan  ambus- 
cade,, from  which  only  93  Arcv^iTVcaxv'i  t^ac^^^e^. 
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The  pirate  I^fitte  took  ptfsscssiun  of  the  ba\^ 
of  Galveston,  which  furnbhed  a  sale  harbour  fur 
privateers  and  slave-traders  with  the  southern 
United  Slates.  In  the  latter,  popular  feeling 
ran  high  ;tgain^t  the  treaty  which  ton  firmed 
Spain  in   her  rights   over   Texas,     A   favourite 


t^-  i-:^> 


>-^''v'' 


mi.: 


Ar-ww^^ 
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into  the  country  and  declared  it  independent  in 
the  name  of  its  few  American  citizens*  He  was 
easily  defeated,  but  the  repeated  disturbance?^ 
had  done  their  work.  A  tew  months  l.iter» 
when  the  Xkxican  revolution  triumphed,  only 
4.000  civilised  inhabitants  were  left  in  the  whole 
province,  with  a  roving  population  of  border 
ruffians  on  the  north  and  wild  Indians  to  the 
wesit. 

The  last  act  of  Spain  had  been  to  open  the 
countr\*  in  a  measure  to  agricultural  colonisation 
from  the  United    States-    It   was  this  policy, 


cautiously  perisc 

new    Mexican    i^,^^ , 

reversed  with  a  veritable 
American    settlers,   which   br 
linal  conflict* 

Moses  Atistin,  ;i  New  I 
xxh^.    hul   been  a  succc^-u.    imm»l 
Virginia  and  4MisM)uri,i 
]        of  lands  from  the  Sf>j 
j         in    i«2o,  through   thej 
the  alcalde^  or  mayor,] 
This  was  the  P 
served  as   a  V'  L^ 

under  Frederick  the  Gr 
wandered    in  the  love 
and  science  m  hr  as  thi&c 
of  Spain.     M< 
scni  Stephen  m 
working  of  his  grant  by  1 
of  the  revolution*      For  I 
years   Mexico   plavnl 
by  an  - 

Santa  i 

public  on   the   niadd   af\ 
States.    He  reneweij  thi!  j 
to    Austin,    wh<»m     he 
governi>r,  adnn  o 

commander  of  u..  .....aia 

to  make  war  on  the  lt|d 
only    to    the    "^i 
;ieneral  comm.i 

In  i.S24the3oohrsll 
*ti  i  ived.    The  grant  all 
league  to  each  timilvj 
of  tillage.     It  M 
who  did  not  1j.  - 
a  colony  which  be  had 
cerely  to  plant  in  the  inii 
Mexican  Republic*    In  |8| 
was  given  to  bring  in  fooi 
Olid  souu  other  extcnsiiisj 
made  to  American 
1827,  there  were   10^ 
inhabitants  of  Texas  li\ ing 
their  ranches  and  developing 
sources  of  the   country*-      I«   l| 
population  of  the  province  r»»<»e  1 
I'hese    ne^'-comers    h 

dcstinyoftheir  face— asti ii 

Henry  Clay,  expressed  it  In  the 

sr 

in  u  I  «SL'  and 

with  tile  intense. 
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Southern  United  States  to  extend  the ir  system 
of  negro  slavery  to  this  vast  territory,  and  so 
strengthen  their  own  position  against  the 
abolitionist  North.  They  were  not  incHned  to 
submit  tamely  to  government  annoyance  from 
Mexico,  for  which  they  Iiad  neither  respect  nor 
fear.  The  Mexican  Republic  soon  recognised 
that,  in  peopling  this  desolate  province  of  the 
frontier,  it  had  simply  Americanised  large 
portions  of  its  territor}-. 


appease  the  exasperation  of  a  people  who  had  so 
long  been  a  law  to  themselves.  Only  the  settle- 
ments of  Austin  and  two  others  were  recognised 
by  the  government  as  existing  on  a  legal  basis. 

An  irritating  attempt  was  also  made  to  enforce 
other  colonising  laws,  which  weighed  heavily  on 
thousands  of  American  settlers.  It  was  exacted 
of  them  that  they  should  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  like  the  other  citizens  of  the 
Republic.     Where  religion  counted  for  so  little, 


**HE    ISSUED,    WAYWORN    AND   TRlUMrilANT,    FROM   THE    MF.ZQUIT   THICKETS "  (/•    Sl8). 


President  Bustamante,  who  came  into  office  in 
829,  said  publicly  that  the  only  law  recognised 
y  these  frontiersmen  of  the  two  Republics  was 
ti  razon  del  rifle  (musket  right).  He  excepted 
kustin,  who  seems  loyally  to  have  fulfilled  his 
ibligations  as  a  Mexican  official,  and  who  pro- 
ested  loudly  against  the  agitation  of  the  '*  Na- 
ogdoches  madmen.**  The  next  year  Alaman, 
he  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  introduced  laws 
rhich  excluded  all  further  immigration  from 
he  United  States  into  Texas.  Under  pretext 
f  levying  taxes  and  controlling  the  ports,  he 
ent  tcoops  to  a  dozen  places.  These  soldiers 
rerc  mainly  convicts  liberated  from  the  Mexican 
triaonSy  and  their  presence  was  not  calculated  to 


this  requirement  ended  in  a  mere  formality.  A 
more  serious  matter  was  the  positive  discrimina- 
tion made  in  favour  of  native  Mexican  settlers. 
The  Americans,  who  now  made  up  the  immense 
majority  of  the  population  of  Texas,  were  not 
like  the  old  fugitives  of  the  frontier.  They  were 
serious-minded  citizens,  intent  on  working  their 
land  and  inclined  to  resent  any  interference  with 
their  liberties.  Their  growing  discontent  was 
shown  in  partial  insurrc*ctions  breaking  out  in 
sympathy  with  the  constant  conflict  of  parties 
all  through  the  Mexican  Republic. 

The  Federal  system  of  tlie  United  vStates,  in 
which  each  separate  State  is  free  and  independent 
to   legislate  for    its   own    internal    affairs^  and 
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subject  to  a  central  government  only  in  what  is 
of  common  interest  to  all  the  States,  could  not 
work  well  in  a  country  so  unsettled  and  ill- 
organised  as  Mexico.  Bustamante  was  accused 
of  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  frontier 
States;  and  Coahuila,-to  which  Texas  officially 
belonged,  rose  against  him.  Arms  were 
smuggled  into  Texas,  and  an  outbreak  was  im- 
minent. Bradburn,  an  English  sea-captain  who 
had  been  pirate,  privateer,  and  slave-trader, 
was  sent  by  the  President  to  put  the  coast  under 
martial  law.  Suddenly  Santa  Ana,  who  for 
thirty  years  to  come  was  to  be  President  or  pro- 
fessional Revolutionist  by  turns,  declared  against 
Bustamante.  He  had  the  soldiers  of  the  frontier 
on  his  side,  and  the  Texans,  to  be  rid  of  the 
intolerable  stress,  consented  also.  The  troops 
went  off  to  aid  Santa  Ana,  as  the  settlers  had 
hoped,  and  the  latter  had  a  breathing-space  in 
which  to  plan  their  future  action. 

In  1833  Austin  called  a  Convention,  which 
demanded  the  rights  of  Statehood  and  Home 
Rule  for  Texas.  Bearing  these  resolutions,  which 
protested  loyalty  to  Santa  Ana's  own  Con- 
stitution of  1824,  he  set  out  to  meet  the  latter, 
who  had  triumphed  in  the  Civil  War.  To  his 
surprise,  he  found  that  the  new  President,  after 
winning  his  office  in  the  name  of  State  rights, 
was  already  turning  back  to  the  party  of  the 
Centralisers,  who  were  more  powerful  to  support 
him  in  his  arbitrary  rule.  Santa  Ana  received 
Austin  without  giving  satisfaction  to  the  Texan 
demands.  Time  passed,  and  in  1834  he 
suddenly  ordered  that  Austin  should  be  thrown 
into  prison.  The  news  only  strengthened  the 
party  of  agitation  in  Texas,  and  Austin  wrote  in 
vain  from  his  confinement  in  the  capital  to 
implore  those  settlers  who  had  fixed  homes  and 
led  laborious  lives  *'  between  plough  handles  " 
not  to  give  ear  to  dangerous  counsels. 

Santa  Ana.  meanwhile,  marched  steadily  with 
an  armed  force  through  the  States  which  held 
out  against  his  centralising  policy.  From 
Zacatecas,  where  he  won  after  a  bitter  struggle, 
he  sent  General  Cos  to  dissolve  the  Legislature  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  to  take  up  a  position 
to  watch  the  American  settlers  in  the  latter 
province.  The  governor  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
joined  with  the  governor  of  Coahuila  in  Urging 
a  coalition  of  States  against  thi;»  dictatorship 
of  Santa  Ana.  All  over  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  there  were  constant  small  outbreaks  in 
favour  of  State  rights.  Santa  Ana,  aided  by  the 
rich  religious  corporations  and  land  proprietors, 
was  able  to  overcome  all  opposition.     On   the 


31st  of  July,  1835,  ^^^  ordered  that  thercv( 
governors  and  the  leaders  of  the  *) 
Americanos  should  be  seized.  There  wert 
persistent  rumours  that  he  was  sending  troc 
dispossess  the  American  settlers  of  their  Ian 

The  Americans  of  Texas  had  now  id 
their  choice — either  to  submit  to  Santa  Ai 
to  fight  for  their  independence.  Thty 
tired  of  the  unceasing  revolutions  of  \!« 
among  themselves ;  and  they  felt  a  g( 
antipathy  of  race  against  the  Mexican  mil 
in  the  territory  which  their  own  superior  i 
prise  had  developed.  Besides,  the)*  were 
stantly  encouraged  by  promises  of  assbtana 
land  speculators  and  slaveholders  in  the  I 
States. 

At  last  Santa  Ana  deemed  it  prude 
release  Austin,  with  specious  promises  that 
allay  the  growing  discontent.  The  two  Mi 
governors  had  already  joined  the  Texans 
this  time  the  fighting  priest  Zambrano  dc 
against  the  authorities  of  Republican  M 
just  as  he  had  before  supported  the  Spanis 
In  September,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
months,  Austin  arrived  in  Texas,  only  t 
'*  all  disorganised,  all  in  anarchy,  and 
ened  with  immediate  hostilities."  Genei 
marched  forward  to  San  Antonio  ;  and, 
29th  of  the  month,  168  Texan  volunteers 
at  Gonzalez  with  100  of  the  Mexican 
On  the  4th  of  October  Austin  issued  a  pri 
tion  against  military  despotism  in  be! 
State  rights. 

Through  all  the  succeeding  niontl 
Texans  still  fought  under  the  tricolour 
the  Mexican  Republic,  protesting  their  1 
ness  to  submit  to  the  Federal  Consiitu 
1824.  But  General  Santa  Ana  was  un. 
undo  by  force  of  arms  the  manifold  blun 
his  centralising  policy.  The  Alamo  was  to 
the  struggle  of  manifest  destiny  in  fav 
Texan  independence. 

II. — Thk  Storming  of  the  Alxmc 
On  the  22nd  of  February',  1836,  Sant 
arrived  at  San  Antonio  with  the  first  brii 
the  Mexican  army,  which  he  was  comm 
in  person.  He  had  had  a  painful  ma 
seven  days  across  the  plains.  The  other  b 
were  following  close  behind.  It  was  n( 
turn  of  the  Texan  troops  to  retire  to  the  - 
Their  commander.  Colonel  Travis,  had  or 
men,  and  little  provision  against  an  en 
siege.  But  when  Santa  Ana  summoned 
surrender,  he  answered  by  a  cannon  shot 
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general  at  once  hoisted  the  red  flag,  as 
hat  no  quarter  would  be  given, 
lamo,  in  spite  of  the  peaceful  purpose 
[ginal  building,  had  been  made  strong 

0  resist  any  attack  except  from  artillery'. 
1744,   it   was   the   last   of   a   line   of 

m  missions  established  along  the  San 
river  for  the  conversion  of  the  wild 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  Spanish 
post  was  not  sufficient  to  guarantee  the 
i  their  converts  against  sudden  raids ; 
began  by  enclosing  an  oblong  space, 
to  three  acres  in  extent,  in  the  midst 
Cottonwood  trees  {alamo — a  kind  of 
which  gave  the  name  to  the  mission. 
sion  .Square,  as  it  was  called,  was  more 
feet  long  from  north  to  south  and  1 50 
t.  Its  wall  was  8  feet  high,  and  nearly 
ick.  On  the  east  side  was  the  convent, 
)rey  building  of  adobe  (sun-dried  clay), 
long  and  18  feet  deep.  In  front  was 
int  yard,  186  feet  deep,  and  surrounded 
ler  strong  wall.  At  the  south-east 
as  the  church,  with  walls  of  hewn  stone 
ck  and  22i  feet  high.  In  the  southern 
le  Mission  Square  was  the  great  gate- 
de  a  one-storey  prison  1 1 5  feet  long  by 
deep.  Outside  the  wall  a  ditch  and 
went  from  the  prison  to  the  corner  of 
:h.  There  was  no  lack  of  shelter  from 
e  sharpshooting  Texans  might  fire  their 
long  as  the  Mexican  artillery  made  no 

1  the  outer  walls  ;  even  then  a  retreat- 
might  be  kept  up  through  the  various 

S3. 

iars  had  disappeared  wuth  the  Spanish 
on,  and  the  mission  had  since  been  used 
ary  purposes.  In  the  roofless  church 
ailed  the  magazine  and  soldiers*  quarters. 
rs'  apartments  in  the  convent  building 
been  divided  up  into  armour}'  and 
There  was  plenty  of  water  from  two 
,  or  waters-ays,  which  passed  under  the 
5  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Mission 
md  the  other  to  the  east  of  the  church. 
gthen  the  position,  fourteen  guns  had 
•unted  at  different  parts  of  the  walls. 
ee  heaviest  pointed  north,  south,  and 
I  the  church.  There  were  two  for  the 
,  two  for  the  gate  of  the  Mission  Square 
ic  prison,  one  lor  each  of  the  corners  of 
re,  and  two  each  for  the  exposed  walls 
and  west.  The  mere  fortification  of 
e  promised  well  against  any  ordinary 


That  lack  of  foresight  and  union  which  is 
common  to  raids  and  revolutions  led  by  adven- 
turers, destroyed  the<e  advantages  of  defence. 
On  the  14th  of  Februar}'  Colonel  Travis  had 
already  complained  to  General  Sam  Houston, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Texan  army,  that 
he  had  been  left  destitute  in  face  of  the 
threatened  attack.  Several  hundred  men  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  ammunition  had  been 
withdrawn  for  distant  expeditions,  which  could 
not  e\'en  turn  aside  the  march  for^vard  of  the 
Mexican  army. 

The  provisional  government  which  had  been 
organised  in  November  was  not  working  well. 
Austin's  loyal  policy  had  been  put  aside  ;  but 
the  new  governor  and  the  council  quarrelled 
among  themselves.  The  commander-in-chief 
was  himself  little  more  than  an  improviseji 
soldier,  and  was  powerless  to  take  independent 
action.  When  the  governor  remonstrated  about 
the  unprotected  state  of  the  Alamo,  the  Council 
refused  to  listen.  Time  was  frittered  away  in 
the  oratory  which  pleases  the  popular  assemblies 
of  new  countries,  or  in  mutual  recrimination 
and  vaunts  of  personal  braver\'. 

Travis  himself  was  careless  about  the  service 
of  his  scouts,  and  knew  little  of  the  real  strength 
and  organisation  of  the  enemy*s  forces.  It  is 
also  supposed  that  he  had  little  control  over 
his  men,  who  were  accustomed  to  the  reckless 
skirmishing  of  the  frontier  and  had  never  faced 
a  disciplined  body  of  troops.  At  the  last 
moment,  when  the  coming  of  Santa  Ana  was 
already  forcing  them  to  retire  from  San  Antonio, 
they  hurriedly  stocked  the  Alamo  with  the 
scant  provisions  which  came  to  hand.  For 
food  they  had  to  rely  on  twenty  beeves  and 
eighty  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  Their  supply  of 
ammunition  was  more  unsatisfactory'  still. 

Santa  Ana,  while  waiting  for  the  remainder  of 
his  troops,  was  unable  to  complete  the  siege  of 
the  Alamo.  On  the  24th  of  Februarv'  Colonel 
Travis  sent  out  a  final  desperate  appeal  for  help 
across  the  prairies.  The  messenger  succeeded 
in  reaching  Gonzalez,  where  the  first  battle  of 
the  revolution  had  been  fought.  Captain  Smith, 
with  more  than  thirty  men,  responded  to  the 
appeal  ;  and,  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the  ist 
of  March,  they  made  their  entrance  into  the 
Alamo.  Besides  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
they  found  the  wives  of  two  of  the  oflBcers  with 
their  two  children,  a  Mexican  woman,  and  the 
negro  boy  of  Travis. 

The  second  in  command  bore  a  name  of  might 
in  frontier  warfare.     It  was  James  Bowie,  the 
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eldot  (»f  three  brothers,  the  second  of  whom  was 
the  inventor  of  the  h)ng-bladed  "  bowie-knife  '* 
used  by  the  hunters  and  desperadoes  of  the 
plains.  They  had  been  engaged  in  buying 
negro  slaves  for  the  Southern  United  States  from 
the  men  of  Lafitte,  the  pirate.  When  the 
pirate's  haunts  were  broken  up,  James  Bowie 
remained  to  take  due  part  in  the  Texan 
struggles.  On  the  27th  of  October  he  had 
already  fought  a  bloody  battle,  with  ninety-one 
others  of  his  kind,  against  four  hundred  Mexicans. 
With  him  was  Davy  Crockett,  who  is  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  *'  American 
humorists,"  but  whose  share  in  the  tragedy  of 


Plan  of  the 
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the  Alamo  snould  not  be  lorgotten.  He  was  a 
tall,  powerful,  fearless  hunter  from  Tennessee  ; 
Tri-h  by  descent,  with  all  the  wit  and  careless 
courage  of  \\\^  race,  and  a  thorough  frontiersman, 
trained  to  use  the  rifle  from  his  chiUlhood.  He 
hail  buL-n  elected  once  to  the  United  States 
Con;;re>>  ;  but  he  had  not  the  sonorous 
elotjiicnce  required  by  his  half-primitive  con- 
stitucnt>,  ami  they  chose  another  for  the  post 
when  his  term  of  otlicc  was  cner.  Shouldering 
his  rifle  in  disgust,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
Texan  frontier,  just  in  time  for  this  last 
adventure. 

(leneral  Santa  Ana  at  once  began  work  by 
setting  up  two  batteries  of  artillery  in  the 
ii/tinirdtt  (e<»ttonwood  grove)  bv  the  river.  He 
aNo  dispn^-d  five  entrLnehed  camp--  to  command 
the  mis»inn  from  ililVerent  points  and  guard 
again-:  all  attempts  to   force  a  way  out.     Then 


he  began  throwing  shells,  and  by  the 
March  the  Texans  counted  twcj  hundred 
had  fallen  inside  their  works.  Not  a  ir 
been  injured  and  little  effect  had  been  pr 
on  the  walls.  On  their  side,  they  had  pit 
a  number  of  Mexicans  who  showed  iho 
within  range  of  their  sharpshooting  rifle 
it  had  already  become  necessan*  for  tl 
economise  their  small  store  of  amnn 
Moreover,  their  strength  of  endurance  wi 
tried.  Besides  the  skirmishing  bjf  dq 
were  harassed  b}-  constant  fears  of  aiJt 
night. 

On  the  4th  March,  the  third  Moini 
arrived.  This  brought  Santa  Ana*tlMiDB 
number  of  5,000  men,  well  trainedaiid«q 
The  next  da}'  was  passed  in  making  rei^t 
the  Alamo.  Two  thousand  five  hnrin 
were  chosen  for  the  attacking  foicei  dM 
four  columns,  which  were  to  engage  dM| 
on  every  side  at  once.  At  the  head  of  0K< 
columns  Santa  Ana  placed  Genenl  Go 
had  broken  his  parole  and  mardied  I 
revenge  his  own  recent  defeat  on  thbipi 
the  columns  were  supplied  with  ladden 
bars,  and  axes.  The  cavalry  wai  t 
around,  so  as  to  cut  off  every  chance  off 

The  next  day  (March  6th)  was  Sand 
four  o^clock  in  the  morning  the  MezicaB 
took  their  positions.  They  ad\-anced  in 
but  the  strained  senses  of  the  besic|p 
hear  their  doom  drawing  nigh  amid  tl 
ness.  Suddenly  the  bugle  sounded, 
Mexicans  made  a  first  rush  forward.  Tl 
cannons  and  all  the  rifles  of  the  garrisi 
together,  and  the  assailants  fell  haxk 
order.  On  the  north  side,  their  leader  \ 
wounded,  leaving  his  men  in  confiisic 
officers  rallied  their  troops,  and  agai 
them  forward  ti>  the  foot  of  the  walls  ; 
could  not  scale  them.  Then  a  united  ai 
made  from  the  north,  and  again  the  T 
wrought  havoc  and  carnage  in  the  denn 
troops.  But  this  last  move  had  bn-i 
attacking  party  below  the  range  of  ilu 
on  the  walls.  The  garrison  had  fired 
shots,  and  a  small  breach  had  alreadv  ix 
in  the  north  wall.  Travis,  struck  in  t! 
had  fallen  beside  his  gun  at  the  w 
corner. 

A  third  assault  was  at  once  made.  T 
the  wall  was  scaled  and  the  bre.ich  i 
The  soldiers  poured  into  the  Mis-ion 
faster  than  the  Texan  rifles  etniKl  pick  I 
On  another  side  one  of  the  columns  fo 
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tired   the   two  guns  ut  thai 

raUs  were  now  abandoned  by 

who  retired  to  the  shelter  of  the 

'         '        ^,      Soon    their   own 

N>t   thtm,  amid    the 

the  Mexican  mujiketry.  Apart- 


move  from  tlie  bcvi  where  he  had  been  laid  in 
an  upper  room  of  the  convent  barracks.  But  he 
was  still  able  to  die  as  he  had  livedo  firing  the 
piistols  which  had  been  placed  by  his  side  before 
he  was  finally  run  through  with  a  biivonet. 
The  church  was  the  last  to  be  taken.     One  of 


;  SOLDItAS  CHARGED  WITH  FIXED  BAYONETS,  ONLY  TO   BE  MET  BY  Ttf C   CtUSBlD  ILIFLIS  A?lf> 

F1*ASHING   KNn*ES.'* 


tment  was  forced     There  ensued 
hlo-hand  fights,  ending  in  death- 
successive  groups  of  Texans 
bfy  superior  numbers,     Tlirnugh 
Is,  built  for  peace,  the  Mexican 
with  fixed  bayonetSp  only  to  be 
ihTit'd  rifles  and  flashing  knives  of 
to  bay.    Early  in  the  fight 
rr.jMing  \  ills, 

^idt  he  w.i  to 


its  guns  bore  directly  on  the  Mexicans  in  the 
Mission  Square,  and  did  valiant  execution  until 
all  who  manned  it  had  fallen.  When  the  church 
itself  wa^  carried,  its  defenders,  too,  fell  back 
mch  by  inch,  fighting  till  each  man  wa-s  slain. 
Davy  Crockett  was  among  the  last  to  falK  close 
to  the  passage  which  the  (riars  had  made  long 
ago  to  lead  from  their  convent  la  the  sacred 
precinct. 

In  Ie5%  than  an  hour  all  ^^s,  issK.\,    C^^^vsr^-sSl 
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Santa  Ana,  during  the  fight,  had  kept  to  his 
safe  post  by  the  southern  battery.  By  his 
orders  the  bands  played  incessantly  the  shrill 
dc^uello — the  signal  that  no  quarter  should  be 
given.  When  he  entered  the  Alamo  at  last,  a 
search  of  the  now  silent  rooms  brought  to  light 
five  men  of  the  garrison  who  had  hidden  away. 
The  under-generals  begged  the  President  to 
spare  their  lives,  now  that  victory-  was  complete. 
Santa  Ana  turned  implacably  to  the  soldiers, 
who  ran  the  captives  through  before  his  eyes. 
Thus  perished  to  the  last  man  the  defenders  of 
the  Alamo. 

There  were  left  to  tell  the  tale  only  the 
two  widowed  American  women,  with  their  two 
children ;  the  Mexican  woman,  who  was  torn 
from  Bowie's  side  by  his  murderers  ;  and  the 
negro  slave-boy  of  the  dead  commander.  The 
widow  of  Lieut.  Dickenson  was  given  a  horse 
and  sent  across  the  plains  with  an  arrogant  pro- 
clamation from  Santa  Ana  to  the  Texan  rebels, 
summoning  them  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  inhabitants  of  San  Antonio — Mexicans 
and  Americans  alike — asked  leave  to  bury  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Texan  victims  of  the  massacre. 
Santa  Ana,  following  up  his  barbarous  policy, 
refused,  and  ordered  that  the  corpses  should  be 
burned.  They  were  heaped  together  in  layers, 
with  wood  and  dry  brush  between.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-two  bodies  were  counted 
before  the  torch  was  applied.  L-nder  cover 
of  the  night,  men  of  San  Antonio  gathered  up 
the  ashes  and  few  bones  which  were  all  that 
remained  of  the  little  garrison.  A  year  later 
these  were  buried  reverently  in  one  coffin  near 
the  Alamo,  which  was  left  standing  as  a  memorial 
of  Texan  independence,  now  definitely  won. 

On  the  Mexican  side,  Santa  Ana  gave  a  lying 
account  of  his  victory,  reporting  the  number  of 
the  Texans  at  ooo,  and  assignin<(  only  1,400  to 
his  own  attacking  columns.  Of  these  he  ad- 
mitted only  70  killed  and  300  wounded.  His 
more  truthful  >fcrctarv,  when  the  speedy  reverses 
of  his  master  unhealed  his  lip>^.  gave  numbers 
which  are  confirmed  from  other  sources.  One 
hundred  and  eij^hly-two  Texan>^.  who  were  slain 
to  the  last  man,  had  been  iie-ieged  by  5,000 
Mexicans,  of  whom  2,500  engaged  in  the  attack. 
Of  the  latter,  300  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
100  afterwards  died  of  their  wounds.  The 
Alcalde  of  San  Antonio,  who  wa«^  charged  with 
the  burial  t)f  the  Mexican  dead,  thought  even 
thi<  e-timate  far  too  low. 

The  first   news  of  the  sie«re   had  roused    the 


Texan  authorities  to  action.  On  the  21 
March  the  Convention  proclaimed  the  ai> 
independence  of  Texas  as  a  nation.  Oi 
nth  of  the  month,  General  Houston,  wb 
still  without  news  from  the  Alamo,  arriv 
Gonzalez  with  400  men.  The  next  day 
Dickenson,  worn  out  with  emotion  and  h 
rode  into  camp.  In  a  single  village  t 
women  learned  that  they  were  widow 
herself.  Houston,  panic-striken,  retreated 
burning  the  town  lest  it  should  fall  int 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

Santa  Ana  marched  straight  on  Goliad  1 
coast.  Texans  could  not  yet  believe  i 
military  power  of  the  despised  **  greasers 
several  hundred  men  fell  into  his  hands 
again  ordered  a  massacre,  but  this  time 
after  a  surrender  had  been  made.  There  cc 
no  further  doubt  of  his  policT  of  exterraii 

The  triumphant  army  continued  its 
northward  toward  the  heart  of  the  An 
settlements.  At  San  Jacinto,  near  Gab 
the  Texan  troops  at  last  ventured  on  a  \ 
battle.  Their  training  had  been  accomp 
they  entered  the  fight  to  the  cry  of  *'  Ren 
the  Alamo !  '* 

The  Mexican  President,  and  what  renu 
his  army  after  the  battle,  were  taken  pr 
It  was  with  difficulty   that   the  Te.xan 
prevented  their  men  from  revenging  in  k 
massacres   of  the   Alamo   and    Gc^liad. 
Ana,    after    the    independence    of    the 
Republic  had  been  recognised,  was  hand 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat 
restored  him   to   a   diminished    Mexico. 
ten   years,   when   Texas   was    detinitely 
annexed   to  the  United    States,    he   wa 
at    the    head    of  the    Mexicans.      This 
against   the   whole   United    States   and 
before,   with    the   single    province    oi 
formed  the  bloody  end  of  the  strife  begui 
storming  of  the  Alamo.     The  Mexican  F 
lost  for  ever  its  immense  northern  territo 
the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  1.S76  the  aged  widow  of  Lieut.  1 
son  revisited  the  Alamo.  She  had  > 
heroic  defence  of  the  liberties  of  30,00c 
she  had  lived  to  see  the  State  of  Texa? 
population  well  on  towards  3,000,000. 
State  House  of  Austin,  capital  city  of  T^ 
a  monument  made  of  stones  of  the  ruin? 
mission  fortress,  are  inscribed  iu6  nan 
that  were  known  of  the  men  whose 
gave  the  Anglo-American  race  eternal 
to  remember  the  Alamo. 
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IE  of  the   most   striking    iiicidents    in 

tthe  long  struggle  for  victor\*  in  the 
k'enin&ula  was  when  Wellingtnn  met 
"  '  '    Soult,    his   great  antagonist, 

»ng  the  rugged  mountains  of 
fences.  It  was  at  a  critical  moment. 
i:id  made  a  brilliant  advance,  and,  by 
concentration  of  all  his  force^^  was  in 
superior  strength  ;  he  might  count  upon 
g  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the  English 
to  him  before  their  supports  could 
m>'  "  11  was  hurryirg  them  up^  with 

Ic  -    that    they  were    well   placed 

r  at  hand.  How  was  he  to  gain  time  ? 
lie  rode  up  to  the  front  and  showed 
c*inspicuously  to  both  friends  and  foes. 
ircst   troops,  some  Portuguese,  raised  a 

t joyful  cry  at  seeing  him  ;  it  was  taken 
next  regiments,  and  **  soon  swelled  as 
ng  the  line  into  that  stem,  appalling 
hich  the  British  soldier  is  wont  to  give 
IC  edge  of  battle,  and  which  no  enemy 
anmo%'ed.''  On  the  other  side  of 
were  the  enemy,  and  at  their  head 
ci>mmandcr,  Soult  :  he  was  so  near 
at  Wellington's  stirrup  pointed  him 
I  two  generals  plainly  saw  each  other^s 
\\d  Wellington  quickly  drew  his  own 
as  he  carefully  studied  Soult *s  ap- 
**  Yonder/'  he  said  ;doud,  *'  is  a  i: 
r»  but  he  is  cautious,  and  will  d  :  , 
ufitil  he  can  ascertain  the  cause  of 
Drs  :  that  will  give  time  for  the  6th 
i^m'vc, and  1  shall  beat  him** — which 
[id^umely,  as  we  shall  see, 
[flhc  early  part  of  the  great  struggle 
-the  longest,  most  arduous, 
It  it^n   in  the  whole 

^iit  out  from  first 
fig  the  ittouritatn> ;  some  of  its  most 
i  occuiTud  at  altitudes  of  five  ajid 


six  thousand  feet*    The  warfare  was  incessant  and 
greatly  varied,  comprising  skirmish,  combat,  and 
set   battle,   the  attack   and    defence    of   rocky 
positions,  the  forcing  of  narrow  defiles,  advance  J 
alternating  with  retreat,  always  by  rugged  flinty' 
roads,   by    goat    tracks    and    mountain    paths, 
through   crooked    and    winding    valleys,   across 
dithcult  hills  intersected   with    di^i^p  glens   and 
chasms  and  tremendous  precipices,  tlieir  flanks 
clothed  frequently  with  impenetrable  forests.   To 
travel  over  such  a  countr)*  called  for  the  greatest 
exertions  from  the  troops,     Marches  were  long  J 
and  toilsome,  more  suitable  to  Alpine  climbers' 
than   loot   soldiers    hampered   with    knapsacks, 
guns,   and   cartridges.      Both  sides  were  taxed 
severely,  and  were  subjected  to  the  most  frightful 
hardships.     The  weather,  even  in  the  summer, 
was  inclement  ;    great  heats  were  followed    by 
terrific    thunderstorms.      As  winter    drew  on, 
snow  fell  heavily  ;  and  the  British,  still  in  the 
hills,  under  tents  or  in  the  open,  were  exposed 
to  great  suffering.     It  was  difTicult  to  bring  up 
the  commissariat    supplies ;    food   was    scarce ; 
vvork^ — and  such  work  I — ^had  to  be  done  con- 
stantly on  a  half-ration  of  biscuit,  eked  out  with  J 
such  morsels  as  the  starving  soldiers  could  forage! 
for  themselves  in  a  povert>*-stricken  district  and 
only  by  setting   discipline  at  defiance,   for  the 
hangman's  rope  certainly  awaited  everj^  detected 
^laraudcr* 

Here  is  a  graphic  picture,  drawn  by  an  officer' 
of  the  Light  Di\ision,  at  the  end  of  a  long  day, 
when   his  men,   now   in  pursuit  of  the  flying  , 
French,  had  marched  nearly  fnrty  miles,  mostly" 
up   hill,   and    ftir   nineteen   consecutive    hours, 
**  We    had   nearly   reached    the    summit    of  a 
tremendous  mountain,  but  nature  was  quite  ex- 
hausted f  the  soldiers  la^'         " 
many  fell  on  the  naked  r^ 
at  the  mouth,  black  in  the  face,  and  struggling 
in  ^^r  last  agonies,  whilst   others,  unable  to^ 
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drag  one  Icff  aflcr  the  other,  leaned  on  the 
muzzles  of  their  firelocks,  looking  pictures  of 
despair,  muttering  in  disconsolate  accents  that 
they  had  never  fallen  out  before."  Down  below 
were  the  P>ench.  **  We  overlooked  the  enemy 
at  stone's  throw,'-  records  the  same  officer,  "  and 
from  the  summit  of  a  tremendous  precipice. 
The  river  separated  us,  but  the  French  were 
wedged  in  a  narrow  road,  with  inaccessible  rocks 
on  the  one  side  and  the  river  on  the  other.  Con- 
fusion, impossible  to  describe,  followed :  the 
wounded  were  thrown  down  in  the  rush  and 
trampled  upon  ;  the  cavalry-  drew  their  swords  and 
endeavoured  to  charge  up  the  pass  of  Echellon 
[Echellar],  but  the  infantry-  beat  them  back,  and 
several,  horses  and  all,  were  precipitated  into  the 
river  ;  some  fired  verticall}*  at  us,  while  the 
wounded  called  out  for  quarter,  and  others 
pointed  to  them,  supported  as  they  were  on 
branches  of  trees,  on  which  were  suspended 
great-coats  clotted  with  gore,  and  blood-stained 
sheets  taken  from  different  habitations  to  aid 
the  sufferers.'* 

"On  these  miserable  supplicants  brave  men 
could  not  fire,"  Napier  says  speaking  of  this 
incident,  and  thus  doing  due  justice  to  the 
chivalrous  spirit  which  animated  both  British 
and  French  alike  in  this  campaign.  They 
had  so  long  faced  each  other,  had  met  in  so 
many  sharp  encounters,  that  mutual  respect  and 
a  certain  noble  camaraderie  had  sprung  up 
between  thuni.  They  were  foes,  pledged  to  fight 
in  their  masters'  quarrel,  but  having  no  special 
enmitv  of  their  own.  A  hundred  stories  could  be 
told  in  proof  of  this — of  friendly  hobnobbing  at 
me  outposts,  the  interchange  of  compliments,  of 
water-bottles,  even  of  grog  and  wine.  There 
was  a  regular  code  of  signals  between  the 
picquets  ;  when  one  side  intended  to  advance  or 
to  occupy  ground  further  forward,  notice  thereof 
was  given  by  tapping  the  musket-butt,  and, 
unless  a  serious  move  was  expected,  the  other 
side  withdrew.  Sentries  never  fired  wantonly 
or  cau>elessly.  One  stormy  night  Colonel 
Alexander,  when  going  round  the  advanced 
picquets,  nii<>ed  hi^  way,  and  his  horse  fell  over 
an  unexpected  obstacle  with  much  noi?>e.  In- 
stantly a  French  -entry  near  at  hand  cocked  his 
nuisket,  anil  Alexamler,  hearing  the  ominou> 
click,  called  «'Ut  tiuickly :  "Don't  fire  I  It  is 
only  the  Engli^^h  field-officer  of  the  day."  "All 
right,  nion  C»»lonel,"  quickly  responded  the 
gallant  Frenchman.  **  I  only  hope  you're  not 
hurl."  Tile  >ame  Colonel  Alexander  was  able  t<» 
{!<»  a  kimllv  turn   for  an«»lher   I-'rench  soldier,  to 


whom  his  attention  was  called  by  one  of 
.sentries.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  ni 
the  French  sentr>-  was  plainly  seen  to  I 
asleep  on  his  post — an  offence  punishab 
French  ami}*  with  death.  Colonel  Aki 
once  went  across,  and,  first  taking  poa 
the  man's  musket,  waked  the  sleeper,  i 
naturally,  much  terrified  to  find  himself  i 
and  in  the  hands  of  an  English  officer.  * 
fellow  soon  expressed  the  deepest  gral 
finding  he  was  still  to  go  free,  and  thai 
escaped  the  terrible  retribution  that  m 
overtaken  him  if  he  had  been  caught  fay 
people.  He  was  yet  anxious  to  eicusi 
soldierlike  conduct  by  declaring  that 
been  put  on  outpost  duty  after  a  long  a 
fatiguing  march.  Another  pleasant  st 
be  told  before  passing  on  to  the  stenic 
tions  of  war.  When  the  Light  Divisi 
the  march  above  mentioned,  regaii 
heights  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  front  of  tb 
Vera,  they  came  upon  two  Frenchi 
behind  in  the  retreat.  One  was  a  < 
whose  leg  was  broken  ;  the  other  a 
who  had  stayed  with  him  to  protect  h 
the  knives  of  the  implacable  Spaniards, 
however,  no  fear  of  the  English,  and  d 
resigned  his  friend,  for  whom  he  had  r 
life,  to  their  care.  Then,  shouldering  Ui 
he  walked  off — of  course,  unmolested- 
parting  "Au  revoir,  bons  camarades  i 
Such  incidents  as  these  do  much  to 
the  inevitable  horrors  of  war. 

To  j)roceed  now  with  the  narrative  of 
events  in  the  Pyrenees. 

After  the  crushing  defeat  of  Vittoria,N 
although  sorely  pressed  elsewhere,  was 
to  make  a  last  desperate  stand  on  the ; 
of  Spain  and  France.     Unable  to  take  a 
in    person,   he    ^ent    thither  his  most 
lieutenant,  Soult,  the   doughtiest  antai 
except    Massena — that  Wellington,  in 
judgment,    had    ever    encountered   in 
Marshal  Soult  travelled  post-haste,  and 
Rayonne  early  in  July,  where,  with  chan 
energy,  he  strained  every  ner\-e  to  re 
his  shattered  forces.     He  gathered  up  n 
ments  as  he  went,  hurrying  troops  for 
everv  kind  of  conveyance,  and  s<.K>n  got 
upwards   of   100,000   men.     Marshal   S 
mu>l    be   remembered,  was    yet  in   iht 
province  of  Spain,  so  that  the  French  c 
make   a  good   show.     Wellington   ai  I 
was  in  about  equal  strength  wi:h  Souh 
army,  as  usu.il,  was  made  up  of  three  nat; 
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— English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  Of  the 
first-named  he  had  Httle  more  than  30,cxx> 
infantry,  with  some  j^ooo  cavalr}*.  According 
to  the  muster-rolls,  the  numbers  actually  facing 
each  other,  although  not  always  available,  in  the 
Pyrenees  were,  roughly,  82,000  under  Wellington, 
against  78,000  under  Soult.  The  latter  could 
also  count  upon  a  number  of  foreign  battalions 
and  a  large  body  of  National  Guards,  all  fierce 
and  hardy  mountaineers. 

Soult,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  man  of  indomit- 
able and  indefatigable  activity.  Within  four 
days  of  his  arrival  at  Bayonne  he  had  worked 
out  a  new  plan  of  operations  on  the  boldest  and 
most  extensive  scale.  He  was  now  resolved  to 
take  the  oflfensive — that  is  to  say,  he  meant  to 
attack,  not  await  attack — and  his  scheme  was  very 
admirably  and  elaborately  devised.  The  initiative 
or  first  move  gave  him,  as  he  knew,  a  verj'  distinct 
advantage  :  he  could  choose  his  own  line  of 
advance,  moving  along  it  in  strength,  while  his 
enemy,  until  fully  alive  to  his  direction  and 
meaning,  could  not  safely  risk  concentration 
to  meet  him.  Wellington's  position  in  the 
Pyrenees,  it  must  be  understood,  was  at  this  time 
defensive.  He  held  all  the  passes  along  this  long 
range  of  mountains,  being  obliged  thus  to  cover 
the  two  sieges  he  had  in  progress — those  of  San 
Sebastian  and  of  Pampelona,  sixty  miles  apart.  To 
hold  passes  in  this  way  is  considered  the  most 
hazardous  undertaking  in  war.  The  only  safe 
plan  is  to  concentrate  well  to  the  rear  of  the 
passes,  only  leaving  at  them  strong  bodies  to 
check  the  advancing  enemy  and  give  time  to 
collect  against  him  wherever  he  shows  in 
strength.  The  run  of  the  mountain  ridges 
southward  from  the  great  central  chain  forbade 
this  by  cutting  off  lateral  communication,  or 
making  it  too  tedious  to  be  quickly  effected. 
Soult  believed,  and  rightly,  that  if  he  could  throw 
his  whole  weight  upon  the  centre  or  either  end 
of  the  long  line  of  English  defence  before  he  was 
expected,  he  would  gain  an  early  and  signal 
success.  He  could  do  tliis  by  good  beaten  roads. 
All  he  had  to  consider  was  the  best  line  of 
advance — right,  centre,  or  left. 

He  decided  to  move  by  the  last-named,  and  he 
came  to  this  conclusion  partly  because  he  feared 
for  Pampelona  on  this  ^ide,  and  partly  because 
he  knew  or  hoped  that  San  Sebastian  upon  the 
other  could  long  hold  its  own.  Moreover,  he 
knew  that  Wellington's  principal  force  was 
gathered  towards  San  Sebastian,  and  held  on  that 
side  singularly  strong  positions  (jf  defence.  The 
Engli^rh  centre  could  also  more  quickly  reinforce 


its  left  than  its  right  :  two  marches 
suflSce  for  the  first,  three  long  days  for  tl 
Again,  the  English  right,  although  posted 
mountains,  was  in  more  or  less  isolated  I 
while,  as  has  been  said,  the  support  of  the 
and  left  could  not  be  obtained  for  three  i 
days,  and  then  much  further  to  the 
Wherefore  Soult  resolved  to  move  with 
available  force  by  his  own  left  against  V 
ton's  right,  counting,  and  with  reason 
being  much  stronger  there  than  his  op; 
Great  consequences  would  follow  a  first 
He  expected  to  easily  overbear  all  resist! 
succour  Pampelona,  then  seize  the  gre 
that  came  from  Bayonne  through  Irun, 
Lecumberri,  and  Izurzun.  Here  he  w( 
firmly  established  directly  in  the  rear 
English,  and  could  operate  with  marked 
tage  against  each  British  division  piecei 
it  came  tumbling  back  from  its  now  ha 
position  in  the  advanced  passes  and  forero 

A  full  comprehension  of  the  close  and  i 
fighting  now  imminent  can  only  be  ga 
studying  the  map,  and  acquiring  an  exac 
ledge  of  the  positions  occupied  by  th< 
on  either  side  at  the  outset  of  the  ca 
Then  the  movements  should  be  followed 
occurred,  and  I  propose  to  give  these  b 
a  more  or  less  military  way. 

The  general  position  of  the  English  w 
the  whole  of  the  Western  Pyrenees  from 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  on  the  exireni 
through  the  valley  of  the  Bastan  by  th« 
the  Bidassoa  river  to  Irun  and  the  sea,  c 
rested  the  left.  Speaking  more  in  del 
taking  the  forces  as  they  stood  from 
left,  there  were — 

I. — Byng's  British  brigade  in  front 
pass  of  Roncesvalles  in  the  main  c 
mountains. 

2. — Next,  Campbell's  brigade  of  Poi 
was  in  the  Alduides  on  the  north  sid< 
chain. 

Behind    T  and  2"   was  Sir  Lowr\'  G 
the   4th   British    Division    at  Visca\Tet, 
valley  of  Urroz,  south  of  the  chain.     Fa 
the  rear  was  Sir  Thomas  Picton  with 
Division  at  Olague,  in  the  valley  of  Lanz 

3. — The  pass  of  Maya  was  held  by 
Division,  under  Stewart,  and  part  of  t 
under  Sir  Rowland  Hill. 

4. — The  pass  of  Vera,  in  front  of  Echc 
the  mountains  of  Santa  Barbara,  was  I 
the  Light  and  7th  Divisions,  under  C 
and  Lord  Dalhousie. 
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3°  and  4°  stood  the  6th  Division  at 
in,  in  a  central  position,  ready  to  move 
t  to  either  side. 

the  southern  bank  of  the  Bidassoa  the 
.  took  up   the   hne    of   defence    from 

the  sea  at  Irun. 

them  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  with  the 
ion  and  the  Portuguese,  was  in  support 
ing  on  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian, 
lona  was  blockaded  by  a  Spanish  force, 
itish  cavalry-  and  the  heavy  guns  were 
at  Tafalla,  a  long  way  to  the  rear  of 
ia. 

tulating  briefly:  the  allied  Anglo-Portu- 
it  was  about  12,000,  counting  advanced 
id  supports  ;  the  centre,  24,000  ;  the 
ding  the  troops  besieging  San  Sebastian, 
This  was  in  the  middle  of  July,  just 
ult  began  his  advance. 

take  the  French  next.  Soult  had 
s  forces  into  three  principal  bodies,  or 
rmce^  as  we  should  call  them  nowadays. 
orps:  ClauseFs,  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port, 
:o  operate  against  Roncesvalles. 

Corps :  Reille^s,  withdrawn  from  the 
he  Nivelle  towards  Clausel,  whom  he 
inforce  and  second  in  his  move  against 
sh  right. 

Corps  :  D'Erlon^s,  occupying  a  central 
It  and  about  Urdax.  He  was  first  to 
5  concentration  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
en  when  Clausel  and  Reille,  under 
rme  direction  of  Soult  in  person,  had 
ick  the  English  right,  he  was  to  force 
of  Maya,  and  manoeuvre  to  his  left,  so 
hands  with  Soult. 

same  time  a  Fourth  corps  of  reserve, 
latte,  stood  firm  on  the  Bidassoa,  so  as  to 
id  distract  Wellington's  attention  with 
igs  of  laying  bridges  and  of  vigorous 

this  side. 

rains  and  floods  delayed  the  march  of 
:h,  which  began  on  the  20th  July,  and 
iir  days.  It  was  not  until  the  24th, 
,  that  Clausel,  Reille,  and  D'Erlon  were 
»,ooo  men  in  all,  to  operate  in  over- 
\  strength  against  the  relatively  weak 

right  centre  of  Wellington's  defensive 

1  now  follow  the  movements  with  the 
by  day. 

ly. — Clausel  fell  on  Byng,  in  front,  1 6,000 
600.  At  the  same  time  Reille  attacked 
and  sought  to  cut  him  ofl*  from  Camp- 
Dg  stood  jEast ;  Campbell  came  up  on 


his  flank,  where  he  encountered  and  stoutly 
resisted  Reille,  until  Sir  Lowry  Cole  arrived 
with  the  4th  Division  in  support.  That  night 
Cole  drew  off,  surrendering  the  passes  and  his 
hold  on  the  main  chain,  reaching  Zubiri  ne.xt 
day,  where  he  halted  and  offered  battle. 

26th  July. — Clausel  followed  Cole,  but  slowly  : 
Reille,  detained  by  mists  and  want  of  guides, 
made  little  progress.  The  English,  however, 
were  not  yet  concentrated  ;  Picton,  although 
at  no  great  distance,  had  not  come  up,  nor 
had  Campbell  made  good  his  retreat.  For  about 
five  hours  Cole  was  in  some  danger.  Alone 
and  unsupported  he  might  have  been  obliged 
to  withstand  Souk's  whole  strength.  But  the 
French  marshal  delayed  his  attack  till  next 
morning,  and  by  that  time  the  whole  of  ihe 
English  forces  in  this  direction  had  effected  a 
junction. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  25th  and  26th,  D'Erlon 
with  18,000  had  been  on  the  move,  but  in  a 
dilator}'  fashion  ;  yet  he  was  at  first  successful. 
On  the  25th  he  forced  the  pass  of  Maya,  whereon 
Hill  retreated  to  Vellate,  a  pass  in  the  main 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees.  D'Erlon  should  have 
follow^ed  up  his  advantage,  manoeuvring,  as 
instructed,  to  his  left  towards  Soult ;  but  he 
paused  to  incorporate  new  reinforcements,  and 
only  followed  Hill  on  the  28th,  too  late  to  be  01 
service  in  the  forward  movements. 

So  much  for  Soult  :  now  for  Wellington. 

The  English  general-in-chief  was  at  San 
Sebastian  when  he  first  heard  of  Soult 's  general 
advance,  and  fully  understood  its  purport.  His 
proper  place  now  was  with  his  fighting  divisions; 
and  on  the  26th,  as  he  rode  rapidly  to  the  right, 
he  ordered  ever\'one  he  met  to  march  towards 
Pampelona  by  the  valley  ot  Lanz.  He  counted 
upon  Picton  holding  his  ground  in  front  of  that 
fortress,  and  so  instructed  him,  promising  to 
come  up  with  all  possible  support  at  once. 

27th  July. — The  6th,  7th,  and  Light  Divisions 
were  moving  from  St.  Estevan,  Echellar,  and 
Vera  respectively,  towards  Pampelona.  It  was 
a  general  retreat,  very  demoralising,  and  the 
confusion  was  greatly  increased  by  vague  ru- 
mours of  terrible  disasters  everywhere.  Picton. 
however,  had  turned,  as  Wellington  expected, 
on  the  steep  ridge  of  St.  Christoval,  and  there 
assumed  a  strong  position,  which  Cole,  now 
under  Picton's  orders,  rendered  more  secure  by 
seizing  some  heights  on  his  right.  Soult,  who 
was  now  up  with  his  advanced  troops,  promptly 
decided  that  he  must  assail  Picton  at  once  in 
front  and  on  both  flanks 
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This  was  the  movement  he  suspended  on  the 
sudden  advent  of  Lord  WelHngton  in  the 
manner  already  described.  The  great  EngHsh 
general,  a  splendid  horseman,  had  come  up 
from  hanz  literally  at  racing  speed,  and  with 
unerring  instinct  had  fathomed  the  dangers 
that  threatened,  had  dismounted,  written  his 
own  orders,  hurrying  everyone  forward,  had  de- 
spatched them  by  the  only  staff-officer  still  with 
him,  lA)rd  Fitzroy  Somerset  (^afterwards  the 
Lord  Raglan  of  Crimean  histor}'),  and  ridden  on, 


divisions,  nor  yet  Reille's,  restore  the  bi 
although  they  behaved  with  superb  u-ur 
assaulting  again  and  again  the  cragg)'  htii 
occupied  by  the  English.  On  the  oihcr  f 
Reille  tried  to  dislodge  the  Spaniards  on 
Zabaldica  hill  ;  but  they  were  reinforced  b\ 
British  40th,  **  that  invincible  regiment,"  'a 
awaited  in  stern  silence  the  French  attack, 
charged  down  and  drove  all  before  them. 
times  the  French  remounted  the  steep  s 
being  at  last  so  wearied  that  their  oflkm 


V 


tm^i 
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hoping  to  delav  the  action.     In  this  he  succeeded, 
as  has  been  tc^ld. 

2Sth  July. — On  thi>i  day  was  fought  the  first 
battle  of  Sorauren,  a  fierce  encounter,  when  >uch 
great  valour  and  determination  were  displayed 
on  both  sides-  that  Wellington  in  his  despatch 
called  it  "  bludgeon  work."  About  midday,  Soult 
having  heard  that  the  English  reinforcemeni^ 
were  aj)proaching,  resolved  to  attack  Cole  ami 
Picton  without  delay.  Clausel's  i^t  Division 
Uirned  the  left,  and  would  have  gained  the  rear, 
when  Pakenham,  with  the  ()th  Division — the 
tir>t  to  come  up  in  obedience  to  Wellington'^ 
j)re^sing  orders  of  the  day  before — appeared  in 
strength  over  the  ridge  and  delivered  a  counter- 
stroke  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Sala- 
manca. The  French  were  caught  on  both  Hanks, 
and  severelv  liandled  :  nor  could  ClaUvSel's  other 


^een  to  drag  up  many  by  their  belts ;  fourt 
they  were  repulsed,  and  at  last,  **  with  thi 
ranks,  tired  limbs,  hearts  fainting  and  hop 
from  repeated  failures,  they  were  so  abashed 
three  British  companies  sufficed  to  bear  do 
whole  brigade." 

2f)th  July. — The  whole  of  the  British  divi? 
with  the  exception  of  the  Light,  which  had 
a-itray  in  the  mountains,  were  now  well  in  1 
and  Wellington  was  on  the  safe  >idc. 
Soult  was  feeling  the  pressure  of  event?, 
realising  that  he  nnist  scnm  retire,  had  alf 
-ent  ofl"  his  gun.s,  his  wounded,  and  part  tv 
cavalry  to  the  rear.  Now,  however,  he  hca 
D'Erlon's  approach  ;  iS,cxx>  fresh  tro(^p> 
come  up  to  Ostiz,  within  a  few  miles  of  him 
with  these  reinforcements  he  thought  to  exlfi 
himself  without  entirely  losing  the  reward  0 
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!S  plan  was  to  hold  his  ItU  lu 
Irtftigth  abimt  Stjrauren^  then  under 
)'Erlon,  draw  off  beliind  his  right  into 
valley,  where  he  would  be  once  more 
ith  the  ff  cm  tier  and  his  reserves, 
lily^^ — Wellington  was  not  to  be  out- 
ed.  He  quickly  penetrated  Soult*s 
detain  him  with  an  inferior  force,  and. 
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luuvever^  WeUi niton's  divi-Mon-spushtn-  \ 

forward^    drew    closer    and    closer    ro  c 

Frencht  and  Stmlt  was  nearly  caught  in  a  net 
from  which  there  could  be  no  escape  hut  to  sur- 
render or  disperse.  It  would  be  tedious  to  detail 
the  various  encircling  march e^j  made  by  the 
British,  hut  on  the 

31st  July,  tile  situation  was  this: — Soult,  with 


'4«aK 


•*LuKD    WCT.UXG10:i    MAH   COM*   UP   FKOM   LAXl '^  (/.  5^), 


I'ard    at   once   with    tw(*   divisions, 

[Sorauren    in    front    and    flank,   thus 

the  second  battle  of  that  name.     It 

*   li  ;    but     the    determined 

ti  h  broke  the  French  rc>isi* 

i  I  T \v  o  Fr e nc  h  d  i  visi on s 

uibofgviiiised  ;  a  third,  !iw*ollen 

» was  qiritc  cut  off  from  the  main 

had    cirrted    nut    the 

s  acting  against  Hilfii 

lc*r  himself  a  retreat  through 

Maria    whicl    ^-     **— laded  in 

b>'  n  i^trong  r  1.     Now, 


the  remnant  of  his  army^  barely  35,000,  many  of 
them  dispirited  by  defeat,  tx:cupicd  St.  Estevan, 
a  town  in  a  deep  narrow  valley  hemmed  in  by 
high  hills,  the  exits  from  which  wctl'  all  closed. 
Wellington  had  three  British  divisions  and  one 
Spanish  behind  the  mountaini^ ;  the  pass  of  Dona 
Maria  was  held  by  another  ;  tlie  Light  Division, 
with  more  Spaniards,  was  hltKking  the  pass  of 
Vera,  Bwg  that  ol  Maya»  HUl  wa>  in  h 

at    Vcllate.     *rhe    French    were    in    < 
igTiorance  cif  tlustr  critical  conditimi«  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  dangerous  p_  ...   .       .  n'  u 
ton.     Now  happened  one  •' 
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incidents  that  will  mar  the  best  dispositions  in 
war.  While  the  English  general  was  still  most 
anxious  to  hide  his  presence,  forbidding  all 
straggling  or  the  lighting  of  any  fires,  **  three 
marauding  English  soldiers  entered  the  valley 
and  were  instantly  carried  off  by  the  gens- 
d'armes:  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  French 
drums  beat  to  arms  and  their  columns  began 
to  move  out  of  San  Estevan  towards  Sumbilla. 
Thus  the  disobedience  of  three  plundering 
knaves,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  soldiers,  de- 
prived one  consummate  commander  of  the  most 
splendid  success  and  saved  another  from  the 
most  terrible  disaster."  Soult  escaped,  but  his 
further  retreat  was  a  rout :  he  was  torn  and 
harassed  at  every  step,  and  when  he  at  last 
regained  the  comparative  security  of  the  frontier 
it  was  in  great  disorder  and  after  incalculable 
losses.  His  invasion  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  its 
nine  days  of  continual  movement  and  ten 
serious  engagements,  had  cost  him  from  13,000 
to  15,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  4,000 
taken  prisoners.  On  the  other  side  the  allies — 
British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese — lost  7,300 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken.  Wellington  him- 
self was  nearly  included  in  the  latter  ;  for  on 
the  very  last  day's  fighting,  near  Echcllar,  the 
English  general  was  closely  studying  his  map 
under  the  protection  of  a  half-company  of  the 
23rd,  when  the  French  came  upon  him  suddenly 
and  sent  a  party  to  cut  him  off.  He  was  only 
saved  by  the  intrepidity  of  an  active  young 
sergeant  of  the  escort,  Blood  by  name,  who, 
**  leaping,  rather  than  running,  down  the  preci- 
pitous rocks,"  warned  him  of  his  danger,  and  he 
galloped  away,  followed  by  a  volley  from  the 
enemy,  now  close  at  hand. 

S<nilt  was  beaten  badlv,  but  not  cowed.  In 
the  weeks  that  followed  his  tirst  disasters  in  the 
Pyrenees  he  strove  hard  to  restore  strength  and 
spirit  to  his  scattered  forces,  Wellington  the 
while  beiuLT  bu>ilv  einploved  on  the  now  renewed 
siege  of  San  Sebastian.  Xearlv  a  month  so  passed  ; 
and  as  the  condition  of  that  fortress  grew  more 
and  more  critical,  the  I'rench  commander  felt 
const rainetl  to  ^trike  a  tresh  blow  tor  its  relief. 
Soult  in  his  weakne>s  was  not  very  hopeful  of 
success  ;  but  he  assumed  a  bold  demeanour,  and 
»p.ade  a  very  desperate  effort  to  raise  the  siege. 
For  this,  after  all,  it  was  onlv  nece>>arv  to  reach 
Oyarzun,  behind  the  great  mountains  south  of 
ihe  Bidassoa  and  on  the  royal  road  frt)m  Bavonne 
and  I  run.  Three  days  before  the  second  storm- 
ing of  San  Sjbastian  he  embarked  upon  this 
nv )mentou:5  enterorise. 


Soult  resolved  this  time  to  concentrate  a{ 
the  English  left.  He  thought  to  gather  he 
he  had  previously  done  upon  the  right, 
quickly  than  his  enemy,,  and  forestall  him 
40,000  men  all  told,  upon  the  line  of  the 
Bidassoa. 

30th  August. — Clausel  with  20,000  men  a 
guns  was  behind  the  hills  above  Vera ; 
with  18,000,  and  having  Foy  with  7,0 
reserve,  was  posted  in  rear  of  high  points  c 
north  of  the  river.  D^Erlon  ferther  bacli 
Sarre  and  Ainhoa,  whence  he  could  chec 
wide  outflanking  movement  by  Weliingt* 
reinforce  Clausel  and  Reille. 

Wellington's  army  was  at  this  time  sta 
as  follows  : — 

I . — The  Right — composed  of  the  2nd,  31 
6th  Divisions — at  Roncesvalles,  Maya,  and 
valley  of  the  Bastan. 

2. — The  Centre,  of  the  7th  and  Light  Div 
had  the  first-named  at  Echellar,  the  s 
occupying  the  heights  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Vera. 

3. — The  Left,  on  the  lower  Bidasso: 
entrusted  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  position  1 
Marcial — heights  that  rose  abruptly  froi 
river-bank,  and  so  steep  that  an  e3'e-ip 
declared  they  could  only  be  mounted  by  \ 
ing  from  bough  to  bough.  Behind  San  J 
rose  a  four-ridged  mountain  called  the  F 
Haya,  and  upon  its  lower  slopes  on  the 
were  more  Spaniards  under  Longa,  whil 
British  brigades  were  in  support  on  ih 
Higher  up  the  Pena  de  Haya  the  4th  Di 
of  both  British  and  Portuguese,  stood  in  re 
and  as  the  mountain  was  so  enormous  tl 
these  troops  were  insufficient  to  guard 
brigade  of  the  7th  Division  was  also  bi 
across  for  the  purpose  from  Echellar. 

31st  August  (the  day  of  the  capture  < 
Sebastian).  — Reille,  covered  by  artiller} 
crossed  the  fords  of  Biriatu  and  stormc< 
Marcial.  Clausel  was  to  attack  Vera 
taneously,  and  the  two  French  corps,  uniti 
the  Pena  de  Haya,  were  to  force  their  wa 
ward,  driving  the  allies  from  ridge  to  ridgt 
they  reached  their  objective  point,  0\*arzui 

Keille,  moving  out  at  daylight,  attackc 
formidable  heights  with  great  intrepidity 
although  the  Spaniards  fought  well,  they 
near  defeat  when  Wellington  appeared  inp 
His  presence  was  acknowledged  bv  loud  si 
and,  acting  as  an  incentive  to  renewed  and 
gallant  effi^rts,  encouraged  the  Spaniards  to 
the  French  down  headlong.     Soult  stiffene 
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>  by  drawing  up  his  reserves,  but  forebore 
w  the  attack  until  that  of  Clausel  was 
developed. 

le  side  of  Vera,  Clausel  sent  three  heavy 
i  across  by  the  fords  and  up  against  the 
lese,  fighting  his  way  forward  amidst 
erities  of  the  Pena  de  Haya  but  very 
so  that  it  was  two  in  the  afternoon  before 

gained  much  ground.     But  now  Wel- 

had  strengthened  the  defence  of  this 
in  by  the  rest  of  the  7th  Division,  while 
>le  of  the  Light  threatened  Clausel's  left 
id  rear.  Fearing  for  his  communications, 
neral  now  paused  and  informed  Soult  of 
dition.  This  was  the  turning-point  of 
on.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  news 
!)'Erlon  reached  Soult  that  he  was 
led  by  the  whole  weight  of  Wellington's 
ng. 

English  general,  with  true  military- 
,  had  penetrated  Soult's  intention  from 
.    Seeing  that  his  left  was  to  be  attacked 

while  his  right  was  held  in  check  by 
I,  he  promptly  resolved  to  throw  his 
rward,  and  so  disturb  Soult's  plan.  On 
h  he  directed  three  lines  of  attack 
D'Erlon,  and  these  were  made  with  such 
is  that  that  general  believed  a  great 
:nt  was  in  progress  against  Bayonne. 
ton  had  in  reality  no  such  aim  :  it  was 

masterly  strategical  move,  which,  by 
ig  Soult,  changed  the  face  of  the  battle 
nost  decisive  point.  The  French  com- 
at  once  drew  Foy's  division  from  Reille 
Tce  D*Erlon,  and  ordered  Clausel  to  with- 
!hind  the  Bidassoa.  Reille  himself  was 
our  side  of  the  river,  under  the  position 

Marcial,  and  opposed  only  by  the 
is,  who  were  losing  heart ;  but  any  fresh 
lent  was  rendered  impossible  by  the 
;  of  a  terrific  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
teeth  of  which  no  man  could  stand, 
le  thinnest  streams  swelled  rapidly  into 
orrents.  Reille  retreated  under  cover  of 
njured  by  the  elements  ;  but  Clausel's 
sion  was  half-drowned  at  the  fords,  and 
were  nearly  cut  off  at  the  bridge  of  Vera. 

day,  the  ist  September,  Soult  learnt 
tllington's  advance  towards  Bayonne  was 
»int,  and  he  was  disposed  to  organise  a 
tack  upon  San  Marcial.  But  now  came 
-5  that  San  Sebastian  was  captured,  all 

citadel,  and  it  was  deemed  hazardous  to 
g  the  forward  movement.  Already  Soult 
,  in  the  five  different  combats  of  the  31st 


August,  some  3,600  men,  and  many  generals  and 
other  oflScers.  In  the  seven  last  weeks  he  had 
fought  in  all  twelve  battles,  and  he  felt  now  that 
the  tide  was  turning  against  him,  that  he  must 
relinquish  offence  for  defence,  and  limit  himself 
to  a  stubborn  resistance.  He  was  well  placed 
strategically  for  defensive  warfare,  and  his  army 
held  many  strong  positions  ;  moreover,  *'  his 
vast  knowledge  of  war,  his  foresight,  his  talent 
for  methodical  arrangement,  and  his  firmness  of 
character  peculiarly  fitted  him''  for  operations  of 
this  kind.  We  enter  now  upon  the  second  great 
period  in  the  Pyrenean  conflict,  when  the 
initiative  passed  from  Soult  to  Wellington,  and 
the  English  general,  at  the  head  of  the  allied 
troops,  invaded  France. 

All  through  September  and  into  the  first 
days  of  October  the  opposing  armies  remained 
inactive.  Both  sides  were  reorganising,  replen^ 
ishing,  regaining  strength.  It  was  an  especially 
tr}'ing  time  for  Wellington  and  his  troops,  most 
of  whom  were  still  among  the  mountains,  ex- 
posed to  the  wet  and  cold  of  an  inclement 
autumn,  while  down  below  the  fertile  plains 
of  France  glittered  in  the  warm  sunshine,  a 
veritable  Promised  Land.  Duty  was  severe  and 
unremitting,  the  outposts  were  ever  on  the  alert, 
and  a  most  stringent,  irksome  discipline  was 
always  maintained.  The  troops  were  discontented 
and  lost  heart ;  desertions  became  frequent  ;  the 
provost-marshal  was  kept  constantly  busy  ;  the . 
halberds  and  the  gallows  found  many  victims. 
The  forward  move  came  not  a  day  too  soon,  and 
was  hailed  with  delight  by  all  ranks  as  a  prelude 
to  brighter  days. 

All  this  time  Wellington  was  being  continually 
worried  by  the  politicians  to  invade  France,  and 
so  hasten  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  now  sorely 
pressed  on  every  side.  But  the  English  general 
was  reluctant  to  advance  ;  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe.  Soult,  undismayed,  with  abundant  forces, 
stood  based  upon  two  fortresses,  Bayonne  and  St. 
Jean  Pied  de  Port,  holding  strongly-entrenched 
positions  between  them.  Another  French  mar- 
shal, Suchet,  was  in  Catalonia  with  an  army  of 
60,000,  ready  to  act  against  Wellington's  flank 
and  rear  if  he  made  any  forward  move.  There 
was  much  to  impose  caution  ;  yet  the  English 
general,  yielding  at  length  to  the  persistent 
pressure  from  home,  resolved  at  least  to  place 
his  I'jft  in  a  menacing  attitude  within  the  French 
territory.  His  right  and  centre,  occupying  the 
pasSwS  from  Roncesvalles  to  Maya,  were  already 
well  situated  for  attack,  and  it  was  on  this  side 
that  Soult  naturally  looked  for  the  next  mov^ 
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To  deceive  your  enemy  is  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  of  all  military-  maxims,  and 
Wellington  did  everything  to  encourage  Soult's 
idea,  although  he  had  no  intention  of  so  acting. 
He  continually  disquieted  Soult  with  feints  in 
this  direction,  while  he  was  preparing  serious 
operations  in  the  other.  His  plan  was  to  move 
by  his  left,  to  force  the  passage  of  the  lower 
Bidassoa,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  their 
entrenchments  there,   and   at  the    same    time 


move  to  the  right,  attack  and.  if  possible,  capture 
the  (ireat  Rhiiiic  mountain,  a  rocky  peak  ri^^ing 
some  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
enterj)ri-e  ha^  been  ju^llv  deemed  by  the  his- 
torian to  be  *' a>  daring  anil  dangerous  a^  any 
undertaken  ikninn  the  whole  war."  Let  u>  now 
see  how  it  \va-  aeeninplivhed,  briefly  con^iilering 
first  the  jio^ili<»n-  <»!"  tbe  nj)pu'sinn  ;uinie.-. 

Taking  the  P'reuch  tir^l  in »in  lelt  to  ri.i;ht, 
from  Pied  de  Ptiri  In  the  ^i  .1  :  l*'oy  wa^  at  that 
town  and  tortre>^,  ha\inLr.  h«'wc\er.  j)ower  to 
reinti»ree  the  right  by  the  biid^e  nt  C.'anibf*  ; 
I)'I'',ri<iM  ^i<hk1  next  at  Ainlh-a,  with  an  advance 
at  I'nl.iv  and  hi-  ri^^ht  at  the  hrid;ie  «•!"  Ainol/, 
<iii  ihe  N'ivelle  ;  then  lanie  Clau.-el,  leaehiiiu  a- 
tar    a-    Seire- i»ii  ihe  siine  river,  whik   redmibt'- 


covered  his  left  front,  and  his  right  flan 
behind  the  Great  Rhune  ;  finally,  Reillcuci 
two  long  ridges  that  ran  from  the  main  l1 
La  Rhune  towards  the  sea,  one  constitutii 
northern  bank  of  the  Bidassoa  and  risiiip 
above  the  river's  bed,  the  other  in  rear  i>f 
both  crowned  with  many  formidable 
works.  Behind  all,  about  Ascain,  wa^ 
in  reserve  and  keeping  up  the  conr 
between  Reille  and  Clausel. 

Wellington,  on  th 
hand,  kept  bib  t. 
right  still  at  h 
valles,  but  with  a  p 
derating  weight  I' 
his  centre  about 
where  was  Hill  wi 
2nd  Division,  havir 
3rd  a  httle  to  its  left 
The  7th  Division  ' 
Echellar,  with  the  1 
support.  More  to  t 
was  Giron*s  Spanish 
sion,  backed  up  b 
Light  Division,  an( 
again  by  the  4th,  c 
heights  of  Santa  Bi 
Beyond  Vera  and  « 
farther  or  >outhem ! 
the  Bidasssoa  were  I 
Spaniards,  while  ll 
of  the  river  was  li 
the  1st  and  5th  Di 
with  Freyrc's  Sp 
and  two  inde[ 
brigades,  Aylmcr's 
and  Wilson '>  Por: 
This  was  the  i 
battle.  Giron  wa> 
the  right  of  the  Rhune  mountain,  wit! 
next  and  in  the  centre,  while  Longa 
ing  by  the  ford  of  Salinas  and  the  br 
\'era,  was  to  assail  the  left.  The>e 
numbered  20,000  in  all,  and  they  haJ 
>tifr  elimbing  with  hard  fighting  bet<rt 
Wellington  lield  24,000  m«»re  f(»r  a  j 
t«)Ugher  job,  the  passage  of  the  river  Imu\ 
where  it  wa>unbridged  and  where  iL>  ttw 
toriK  weiV  rakeii  by  artillery  plaeed  i«i3  : 
in  entrenehinents  strongly  ^arrixniLd. 
Wellington  had  heard  of  other  fonK.  t! 
them  >eeretly  discovered  near  :lu  Tn«'ii:h 
ri\er  ;  and  it  was  on  theexi-uiice  t'frht 
heba^ed  the  main  jiart  of  bi.sha/artli'i:-ipi 
The-e  la>t-named  fords  were  Mnl\    practic 
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rte  tide  hereabouts  ro5re  and  fell 
htiL ;  but  when  quite  iDUt,  it  left  broad 
m  ibr  half  a  mile,  good  gwing»  but  in  full 
the  French  positions  on  the  northern 
To  cross  >o  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
^d  impossible,  and  the  French  were 
|l  into  false  security,  never  dreaming  of 
II  that  side.  They  had  in  consequence 
cd  th'  most  5lrimgly  about  the 

rherc  rJox   or   Green  Muuntain 

cd  the  known  jords*    Soult  was  himself 


towards  Andaye,  on  the  right  iianlc  Bmh  pa.vsed 
the  river  belore  a  slioi  was  fired  ;  then  the 
English  signal  went  up — a  rocket,  fired  from  the 
steeple  of  Fuentarabia — the  English  guns  began 
to  play,  and  the  remaining  columns  entered  tJie 
water.  Now  the  French  awoke  and  gathered 
slowly,  but  all  too  tardily,  to  the  defence.  Their 
arliller\^  in  the  nearest  redoubts — the  '*  Louis 
XI  v./'  the  **Cafe  Republicain,"  and  the  **  Croix 
des  Bouquets  " — L»pened  fire,  and  the  struggle 
commenced.      The    1st    British   Division,  with 


•W*i 


T^^^^^i 


li^lS^t^'^ 


l^i«^ 


SAN    SEBASTIAN^ 


te  had  been  warned  by  spies  and 
movement  contemplated,  yet  he 
tot  believe  it,  and  his  subordinate 
Were  -nt  as  he  was  incredulous. 

:h  of  ♦  ■-..      -    was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
ind  just  before  daylight  a  terrific  storm 
Mt>sitions.  which  with  tern- 
:'cd  to  cloak  Wellington's 
He  had  left  all  his  tents  standing, 
tier  deceive  the  enemy  ;  and  his  seven 
Attack,  embraciiig  a  front  of  five  in  lies, 
!  irh- 

*i  ion» 

I  Ijt— -pointini;  ttic 

her 


Halkett's  Germans  and  Wihon's  Portuguese, 
quickly  drove  the  French  out  of  the  two  first- 
named  redoubts  into  the  third,  which  was  really 
the  key  to  the  position,  and  here  the  fight  raged 
fiercely.  Both  sides  brought  up  guns  and  tniops 
in  reinforcement,  but  the  day  was  gained  bj* 
Colonel  Cameron  at  the  head  of  the  gth  Regiment, 
who  ch;irgeil  with  such  aMit)nishing  courage  and 
impetus  that  he  carried  all  before  htm.  Mean- 
w^hilc  Freyrc  with  his  Spaniards  had  gtmc  up 
against  the  Bildox  and  neighbouring  height^s 
had  gained  them,  and  thus  titrtted  ilie  French 
left  ;  while  the  unopposed  advance  of  the  5th 
Division  towards  the  "Sans  CuUittc^"  equally 
comprn  *  *  r  bright  ReilIc,whowas 
now  ill  found  himself  bcalc^  vcv 
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the  centre  and  menaced  on  both  flanks.  A  pre- 
cipitate retreat  followed ;  only  the  arrival  of 
Soult  with  some  of  Villatte's  reserves  saved  the 
flight  from  degenerating  into  a  disastrous  rout. 

On  this  lower  side  Wellington  triumphed  easily ; 
his  losses  were  trifling,  his  success  extraordinary. 
Yet  with  less  masterly  skill  in  disposition,  less 
unhesitating  boldness  in  execution,  this  **  stupen- 
dous operation,'*  as  Napier  calls  it,  might  have 
had  a  far  different  ending.  Had  Soult  guessed 
Wellington's  real  design  and  prepared  to  meet 
it,  he  could  have  opposed  him  with  16,000  men 
securely  posted  and  protected  with  artillery 
suflficient  to  resist,  or  greatly  delay,  the  passage. 
Any  prolonged  check  would  have  been  fatal, 
*'  because  in  two  hours  the  returning  tide  would 
have  come  w^ith  a  swallowing  flood  upon  the 
rear." 

The  attack  on  the  Great  Rhune  has  still  to  be 
described  ;  and  here,  although  the  PVench  were 
also  taken  unawares,  the  fight  was  closer,  more 
nearly  balanced,  and  much  more  prolonged.  The 
French  general  Taupin  occupied  the  long  saddle 
from  the  Rhune  to  the  river,  and  had  in  his 
front  a  lesser  hill,  called  the  Bear's  Back,  which 
must  be  taken  first.  It  was  carried  most 
gallantly  by  Colborne  of  the  52nd,  who  passed 
on  to  attack  Taupin 's  right  ;  while  Kempt 's 
brigade  and,  farther  back,  Freyrecameup  on  the 
left,  and  all  pressing  forward,  in  spite  of  the  steep 
incline  and  the  enemy's  desperate  courage,  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  driving  the  French  out  of 
their  entrenchments.  Meanwhile  Giron,  higher 
up,  had  assailed  the  (jreat  Rhune,  where  he  was 
met  with  a  stout  resistance,  and  might  have 
been  repulsed  but  for  the  intrepid  bravery  of  a 
voung  Knojishnian,  Havelock,  General  Alten's 
aide-de-camp,  who  came  to  Giron  witli  a  message, 
and  staved  to  see  the  fight  through.  Havelock. 
seeing  the  clieck,  nobly  pushed  to  the  front,  and 
gave  the  Spaniards  fresh  spirit  :  with  loud  cries 
of  "  Kl  Chico  Blanco  I  "  ('*  The  fair-haired  boy  !  ") 
they  willingly  followed  him,  and  were  led  on  to 
victory.  Now  the  hVench  drew  higher  up  the 
niounlain.  where  b(>ld  staring  crags  just  below 
the  summit  had  gained  the  name  of  The  Her- 
mitage, and  in  tlii^  impregnable  fastne>s  made  a 
last  determined  >tantl  all  through  the  night. 
Ne.xt  day  Wellington  orderetl  a  Hanking  move- 
ment, a  strong  tlemon-.iration  hv  the  Sixth 
I)ivi>ion  round  the  rear  ot  the  Rliune.  where- 
upon Clausel,  fearing  for  his  c«)mnumications. 
abandoned  the  mountain  and  ilrew  ofl'  entirely 
behintl  the  NivelL-.  Later  on  he  vintlicated  his 
po>ilion  and  again  occupied  the  Lesser  Rhune, 


movements  that  had  an  important  bearinj 
the  next  battle. 

Wellington  had  now  entered  France, 
was  still  in  the  Pyrenees  ;  victor}-  had  im 
his  military  situation,  but  his  troops, 
mainly  on  high  bleak  mountains,  suffered  I 
privations.  Supplies  came  up  with  such  di 
that  the  men  were  often  half-star\'ed 
clothing  was  insufficient,  and  their  tents  h 
protection  against  the  snow  and  cold  on  tl 
Many  reasons  urged  Wellington  forwai 
politicians  were  still  clamorous  for  advai 
a  stronger  argument  was  the  necessities 
troops.  The  next  great  effort  promise 
reward.  "The  plains  of  France,  so  lor 
looked  from  the  towering  crags  of  the  I^ 
were  to  be  the  prize  of  battle  ;  and  li 
famished  soldiers  in  their  furj- broke  throi 
iron  barrier  erected  by  Soult  as  if  it  wa 
screen  of  reeds.'' 

For  Soult,  after  the  passage  of  the  B 
was  more  than  ever  limited  upon  a  stric 
sive,  hoping,  behind  a  strong  line  of  fortifi 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  his  troops.  Since 
of  the  Bidassoa  he  had  taken  up  a  mc 
centratcd  position  between  the  Nive  a 
sea,  and  had  strengthened  it  to  the  utm* 
redoubts  and  forts  and  entrenched  camps, 
formidable  works,  hardly  inferior  to  Well 
celebrated  lines  of  Torres  \'edras,  wh 
stopped  Mas.sena  in  Portugal  in  I'^io,! 
thrown  up  with  incessant  labtuir  and 
expense  ;  they  were  strongly  armed,  a 
by  60,000  men.  To  understand  the  : 
and  follow  the  operaticms  on  both  si* 
once  more  necessary  to  examine  the  po? 
the  opponents  with  the  aid  of  tlie  map. 

Soult's  line  of  defence  was  in  thn 
portions,  the  Right,  Centre,  and  Left, 
or  less  inter-dependent,  although  each 
commander  had  a  special  position  ar>i 
him. 

I.  The  Right,  under  Reille.  in  fn^r 
Jean  de  Luz,  was  nearly  impregnable  ii 
fortifications  upon  the  lower  ground,  ex 
from  the  sea  towards  Ascain. 

2. — The  Centre,  under  Clausel,  ixci 
range  of  hills  from  Ascain  tc^  the  bi 
Amotz,  and  as  the  Nivelle  described 
curve  behind  him,  both  his  tlanks  rented 
river.  In  front  a  brigade  held  the  Le>s.T 
and  another  the  redoubts  of  St.  Bai 
(irenada,  both  of  which  acted  as  advanct 
covering  his  front  and  his  entrenched  < 
Sarre. 
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le  left,  under  D'Erlon,  was  beyond  the 
on  its  right  or  northern  bank,  and 
that  river  and  the  Nive,  so  that  his 
rted  also  on  rivers.  His  right  connected 
jsel  at  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  his  left  was 
klondarrain  mountain,  and  in  between 
had  two  lines  of  defence — the  first,  and 
vard,  a  continuation  of  the  Mondarrain 
he  second  was  a  broad  ridge  farther  to 
,  its  right  flank  at  Amotz,  where  it 
upon  Clausel. 
weakest  point  was  at  this  junction, 
D'Erlon  and  Clausel,  and  Wellington 
-knew  that  from  the  lie  of  land  it  could 
strongly  fortified  as  the  rest  of  the  line  ; 
3.  that  if  he  could  smash  in  there  with 
ble  numbers  he  would  separate  these 
lers,  turn  the  right  of  one,  the  left  of 
r,  and  by  the  sole  direction  of  this 
5  march  oblige  Reille  on  the  right  to 
taking  him  in  reverse.  This  was  how 
the  great  strategist,  and  his  adoption  of 
true  line  of  movement,  was  no  less  a 
is  military  genius  than  were  his  masterly 
ns  to  give  it  due  effect.  Throughout 
;:ate  combinations  which  followed  he 
limself  Souk's  superior  in  war,  and  a 
xessful    e-xponent    of    its    unalterable 

leading  a.xiom  in  generalship  to  bring 
)  bear  on  an  enemy's  fractions  ;  and 
•  and  wherever  the  allies  had  met  the 
WelHngton  had  always  the  advantage 
rs  on  his  side  at  the  decisive  point. 
ough  October  the  English  general  had 
ded  to  attack  Soult's  entrenched  camps, 
realised  were  growing  stronger  day  by 
want  of  supplies  had  delayed  him,  and 

weather.  It  was  not  until  the  first 
J^ovember  that  he  began  his  movement, 
ng  Hill  from  the  right  to  the  centre 
le  pass  of  Maya.  It  should  be  men- 
jre  that,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
operations,  the  whole  allied  force  had 
anised  anew  into  three  great  army 
nposed  and  commanded  as  follows  : — 
B  Right  Corps,  under  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
>ni    were    the    2nd    and    6th    British 

also  Morillo's  Spaniards,  Hamilton's 
se,  and  some  light  cavalry, 
e  Centre,  under  Sir  William  Bercsford, 
xlies — the  3rd,  4th,  and  7th  Divisions 
{  the  right  ;  while  the  left  was  made 
!  Light  Division,  Prey  re's  and  Giron's 
,  and  the  cavalrj'  under  Victor  Alten. 


3. — The  Left,  under  Sir  John  Hope,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  troops  who  had  forced  the  lower 
Bidassoa — namely,  the  ist  and  5th  Divisions, 
with  Aylmer's  British  and  Wilson's  Portuguese. 

Wellington's  plan  being  to  thrust  in  at  the 
centre,  as  already  described,  he  collected  some 
40,000  men  for  the  purpose  on  the  night  of  the 
Qth  November.  Hill,  with  the  2nd  and  6th 
Divisions,  was  to  go  against  D'Erlon,  striking 
him  on  his  right  or  inner  flank  in  the  direction 
of  Ainhoa  and  Amotz  ;  Beresford,  with  the  3rd, 
4th,  and  7th  Divisions  and  Giron's  Spaniards, 
assembled  on  the  mountains  from  Zagaramadi 
to  the  slopes  of  the  Greater  Rhune  on  the  left, 
was  to  aim  at  the  entrenched  camp  of  Sarre  and 
press  on  against  Clausel's  left,  where  it  was 
strongly  posted  in  redoubts  above  Amotz  ;  C. 
Alten  with  the  Light  Division  (part  of  Beres- 
ford's  corps)  were  designed  to  attack  Ascain 
and  Clausel's  right,  and  were  to  be  aided  therein 
by  the  Spanish  generals  Longa  and  Freyre. 
On  the  far  left,  beyond  the  range  of  the  prin- 
cipal engagement,  Hope  had  the  less  glorious 
but  vitally  important  role  of  occupying  Reille  and 
Villatte  all  day,  thus  preventing  them  from 
working  to  their  left  to  reinforce  Clausel. 

The  battle  began  at  daylight,  when  Alten, 
who  had  gained  his  positions  during  the  dark- 
ness, sprang  forward  to  assail  the  Lesser  Rhune, 
the  capture  of  which  must  necessarily  precede 
any  movement  against  Ascain.  The  43rd  went 
forward  at  a  run,  but  were  exhausted  before 
they  gained  the  summit  ;  pausing  there  to 
recover  breath,  they  pressed  forward  and  drove 
all  before  them.  The  52nd  next  turned  the 
flank  of  the  Rhune,  and  gained  the  Star  fort 
behind.  Meanwhile  Cole  with  the  4th  Division 
had  advanced  with  scaling-ladders  to  the  attack 
of  Sarre,  which,  with  the  advance  redoubt  of 
St.  Barbe,  was  speedily  abandoned  by  the 
French,  and  then,  the  7th  Division  joining  in, 
the  whole  pressed  forward  against  the  main 
position  and  line  of  redoubts  above.  Hill  with 
the  2nd  and  6th  Divisions,  after  a  diflBcult  night 
march,  neared  the  enemy  about  7  a.m.  ;  the  2nd 
Division  soon  drove  the  French  out  of  Ainhoa, 
while  the  bth  Division  aimed  at  D'Erlon's  right 
on  the  bridge  of  Amotz.  Three  divisions  in  all 
now  attacked  D'Erlon  in  his  second  and  rear- 
most position,  and  the  defence  was  but  feeble. 
D'Erlon  was,  in  fact,  feeling  the  pressure  of 
events  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where 
Clausel's  approaching  extremity  was  uncovering 
and  weakening  D'Erlon's  right.  Beresford's  3rd 
Division,  under  Colville,  had  edged  away  to  the 
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right,  wiult  the  rc^t  a>^ailed  the  front,  and, 
aiming  at  Amul/,  jiniicci  hands  with  the  t>th 
Divbiun.  the  two  thus  forming  the  wedge  thrust 
in  between  the  French  comliiander**  at  the  most 
vitiil  and  decisive  point.  Now  D*Erlon  yielded, 
and,  fearing  to  be  cut  off,  retreated  upon  Sl  P«1% 
where  he  was  no  longer  of  value  in  the  fight. 

But  Clausel  was  not  yet  beaten,  and  still 
showed  a  bold  front.  He  had  two  divisions 
intact :  Morransin^s,  which  held  fast  to  the  front 


his  garrii^on  from  t^ 

left  it  to  its  fate- 

staff  ulRccr  the   52nd 

attacks  upon  this  redof 

rentlcred  to  Colhorne, 

act  in  tile  fight ;  the  Ki* 

and  although  Souk  canK   ..^^ 

tried  to  rally  the  lugiuvcs»  the  vieid 

longer  be  withheltJ 

the  nicht  Soult  a\;i 
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of  the  redoubt  Louis  XIV.,  but^  being  attacked 
in  front  and  flank,  was  presently  hurled  headlong 
down  the  ravines  ;  Taupin*s,  still  firm  on  the 
right.  With  the  latter  Clausel  essayed  to  form 
a  new  battle  anmnd  the  signal  redoubt,  and 
drawing  hii^  reserves  to  him  from  the  right 
bc>^Dnd  the  river.  Now  .-Vltcn  with  the  Light 
Dtvi!»ion,  whom  we  left  on  the  inner  slopes  of 
the  LcKser  Rhunt^  had  ^hot  forward  to  hh  front 
find  smote  Taupin,  who  tried  to  stand;  but  the 
Spaniards,  under  Freyre  and  I-onga,  had  made  an 
enveloping  movement  round  by  Ascain,  and  the 
noise  of  their  battle  in  the  rear  struck  Taupin*is 
men  with  such  panic  that  many  fled.  Clausel 
made   a   Udt   uit^cccssful  effort^  to  withdntw 


to   draw   off  Reille   frtini  thr 
man ceu vre    i mpossiblc 
would  have  pressed  iht 
Wellington  could  have 
their  Hank. 

The  battle  of  the  Ni  velle  %rp>c  ct . 
the  last  fought  antonic  the 
decisive  defeat, 
lost    50  guns.    I 
1,500  prisoners,     < »«   t 
500  killed      No  doubt 
mainly   due   to  jriKid  t 
laid   ^* 

with   Iri  ^^ 

by  thtJ  bravef} 
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K^  >Wiich  Soiilf  confi- 
ned  would  have   repelled  ihcm  or 
b^fcit    five-and-tvvcMty    tlir.usuntl 
As  ta   the    French,  it  was  no 
trouf»  dispirit tjd  by  successive  dis- 
'      '  '   '  i^tercd  when 

.1  cd. 
wrere   Httli    to   be    fouglit,  and 

vWiiutgiuu  kli  con- 
It  >  army  across  the  Nive 
to  have  access  to  the  more 
\ttTy  be>-ond,  Hill  moved  by  the 
ibA  and  the  bridge  ut  L'staritz, 
:  while  Hope,  ?^till  occu- 
.,vJ  close  under  the  walls  of 
|Soult  ir35  now  well  placed  in  the 
could  act  by  the  radii  of  a  crn:le»  on 
Ircumtcrence  of  which  the  allies  were 
I M  4c>me  distance  apart.  He  sought 
<^hU.r  Kv   tS,\  advanlugeous  position, 


and  tallied  forth  in  i^trcngUi  u.  uim  "vcrwncjm 
Hope.  Foiled  tn  ihis*,  alter  a  hard-fought  en. 
ipgcmenr  d  ne.\t  upon  Hill,  whom  he 

hoped   ti>  iiited  upon  tlic  north  of  the 

river  Ntvc.  WcQin£fion,  anticipating^  this  ;«ttack, 
had  sent  relnf*  .  but  Hiirs  Mitua- 

tion  wa5  for  a  l  .  he  had  to  stand 

the  shock  alone.  1  he  battle  or  St.  Pierre,  which 
he  fought  and  wi>n  on  the  13th  r)ecenibcr,  was 
generally  agreed  by  bt^th  French  and  Kngltsh  to 
have  been  one  ot  the  mo<t  dcNperate  in  the  war. 
''  WcUington  said  he  had  never  !<een  a  field  so 
thickly  strewn  wnth  dead  ;  nor  can  the  vigour 
of  the  combatants  be  well  denied^  when  5,000 
men  were  killed  and  wounded  in  three  hour^ 
upon  a  space  of  one  mile.' 

After  this  the  opposing  arnties  went  into 
winter  quarters;  the  allies  occupied  canton- 
ments, tht:  French  withdrew  behind  the  lines 
of  Bayonne,  and  nothing  of  interest  tKcurred 
till  the  middle  of  Februar\%  when  the  spring 
weather  returned. 
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WHEN  the  year   1806  opened,  it  is 
probably  not   too   much   to    say 
that  the  state    of  affairs  on  the 
continent    of    Europe    was    the 
most    momentous  which    the   world    has    ever 
seen.     The   victory  of  Austerlitz   had,    for  the 
time  at  all  events,  laid  all  the  lands  from  the 
North    Sea    to   the   Pyrenees,    and     from    the 
Atlantic    to    the    Adriatic,   at  the   feet  of  one 
man.      Half    the    old    monarchies    of    Europe- 
had    gone    down,    and     on     their    ruins    new 
dynasties   were   being   set   up,    new  boundaries 
traced  at   the  pleasure  of  a  soldier  of  fortune 
whose  name  a  dozen  years  before  was  unknown 
beyond  the  limited  circle  of  his  comrades  and 
kinsfolk.     In  no  part  of  Europe  was  the  [)ressure 
more  acutely  felt  than  in  Italy.     In  the  closing 
years   of  the   eighteenth    century,   not    fur  the 
first  or  second  time   in  history,  French   armies 
had  overrun  and  pillaged  that  unlucky  country. 
Compelled    to   withdraw    for   a  time,   they  had 
soon   returned  in   stronger  force  ;   and  in    1.S05 
Buonaparte  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Italy. 
F'or  a  while  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  which  had 
always  been  regarded  as  a  separate  State,  was 
allowed  to  remain  under  its  former  sovereign  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  Ferdinand  IV.,  but  in  the 
early  days  of  :8o6   he,   too,   was   e.xpelled    and 
forced  to  take   refuge  in  Sicily.     The  kingdom 
was  given    by    Napoleon    to    his   own     brother 
Joseph,  and  French   armies  were  sent  to  r)ver- 
come  any  objections  which  the  inhabitants  might 
have   to   being    transferred    without    their   own 
consent    from  one  sovereign    to  another.     The 
Bourbon  govenmient  had  indeed  been  about  as 
bad  as  it   well   could   be  ;  but  this  fact  did  not 
make  the  task  of  the  French   appreciably  easier. 
Tnder    the   la.x  and   corrupt    rule   of  their   old 
kings  the  wild  mountainous  country  of  Calabria 
swarmetl    with    brigands,    with    whose    aid    the 
partisans    of    the    expelled     monarch    had    no 


difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  guerilla  \va 

clever  French  man  of  letters,  who  by  »> 

odd  turns   of  chance  not  unusual   in 

times  was  then  serving  as  an  officer  i»l 

in   Calabria,  gives  the  following  pictu 

kind  of  opposition  which  the  French  hi 

and  of  the  way  in  which  they  met  il.    ' 

on  the  slope  of  some  hill  a  detachma 

pec^ple,  a  hundred  strong  or  so,  mardl 

lessly  along  beneath  rocks  covered  witi 

bushes  and  aloes.     Why  take  any  pitc 

\Ve    have   not   had   a  soldier  murdera 

neighbourhood  for  the  last  week.    At 

of  the  slope  runs  a  swift  torrent  whidil 

crossed  ;  part  of  the  line  is  in  the  wat 

have   got   across,   some  are   still   on  t 

Suddenly  a  thousand  men  jump  up 

direction  ;  peasants,  brigands,  escaped 

deserters,  all  under  the  command  of  aid 

\Vell -armed,  good  shots,  they  open  fin 

men    before   they   are    themselves  see 

officers  are  the  first  to  fall  ;  those  whod 

spot  are  the  lucky  ones  ;  the  others 

the   next    few   days   to   furnish    sport 

caj)tors.     Then  the  general  or  whoeve 

be,    who    has    sent     the    detachment 

taking  the  trouble  to  ascertain   the  !»t3 

country,  takes  it  out  of  the  nearest  vilLi 

sends  an  aide-de-camp  with  five  hundi 

they   pillage   the  place,  ill-use   the  w,. 

the  men's  throats  ;    and  wlnxfvcr  cm.; 

U>  swell  the  sub-deacon *s  forces." 

In  this  fashion  General  Reynier's  ar 
its  way  to  the  city  of  Reggio,  which 
the  tip  (»f  the  **  toe'*  c^f  Italy.  Sicilv, 
Ferdinand  was  still  king,  lay  on  the  i'l 
of  the  narrow  strait,  only  a  mile  or  i\ 
But  for  Reynier  that  strait  was  a>  imp. 
if  the  blue  Mediterranean  water  had 
stream  (»f  fire.  Here,  as  at  Boulogne,  I 
of  Trafalgar  wa.->  fell,  and  the  Slraii-  ol 
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th,in  UK*  Straits  of  Dover 
IS  [KAver.  Sir  Sidney 
brilii^iit  yet  wary  admiral,  whom 
Mtnjd  and  hated  perhaps  more  than 
lan  cm  earth  at  that  time,  held  the 
Sea  with  his  squadron — small  indeed, 
It  lu  prevent  any  French  transport 
out  so  long  as  he  wa$  within 
ianc^<  Moreover,  not  very  far  up 
ist  where  the  **toe*'  passes  into  the 
he  fortrrss  of  Amantea  ^^tili  held 
dinand.  Presently,  too,  Keggio  itself 
tiredt  and  Rcynier  thought  it  better 
k. 

^glish  troops,  under  Sir  James  Craig, 
lent   to  co-operate   with   a    Russian 


Before  ihc  cna  *n  Jiw^j,  .^luif^WHn  fnHnjud 
ot  about  5,000  men,  including  a  certain  number 
of  Corsicanf,  Sicilian^,  and  others.  Of  English 
troops  he  had  the  30th,  27th,  58th,  7Sth,  and 
81st  Regiments.  The  fiank  companies  of  these 
regiments,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  were 
detached  and  formed  inio  a  grenadier  baltalion 
and  a  light  battalion  respectively,  the  latter  with 
the  Corsican  Rangers  ftumtng  the  light  brigade 
under  ColoncJ  Kempt,  Stuart*s  total  force 
amnunted  to  4.705  men,  with  a  strength  ot 
artillery^  consisting  of  ten  4 -pounders,  four 
6-pounders,  and  two  howitxers.  Of  ca^-alry  he 
had  none,  unless  some  of  Sir  Sidney  Smilh*^ 
** young  gentlemen**  —  who  are  said  to  have 
accompanied    the    army   after    its    landing,  on 


^W 


^J 


f^ 


J^^ 
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rig  the  Neapolitans  to  resist  the  first 

French   upon  their  territory  ;  but 

AusterlitJt  showed  the  hopelessness 

their   advance  at  this   point,   tlie 

few,  and  Craig  saw  that  the  stand 

made    in    Sicily.     Thither   he 

transferred   his  force  ;    but,   being 

llidcd,  he  wan  in  the  course  of  the 

replaced  by  Major-General  Sir 

[f.  md  able  officer  who  had 

I  the  Egyptian  campaiujn 


donkey-back  —  may    be   reckoned    under   that 
head. 

On  June  30th,  ihe  20th  Regiment  was  sent  off 
from  Messina,  in  some  large  open  boats,  to  cruise 
along  the  coa^t  to  the  south  of  Rtggio,  in  order 
to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  1^'rench  cum- 
mander  while  the  main  body  was  preparing  to 
land  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Eufemia,  some  tifty  miles 
further  lu  the  north,  and  close  to  the  still  itn* 
capture  A  man  tea.     With  a  view  of 

still  fur  [ig  the  tncmy,  the  reginietit 

wa^i  distributed  among  a  much  larger  number 
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of  boats  than  v.ould  have  sufficed  to  carry  the 
whol-j  iiiiiiibLr  ;  a  rii>c  whicli  may  possibly  have 
contributed  to  the  exagfifcraied  estimates  of 
Stuart's  strength  which  French  writers  have 
ch(»>en  to  put  inrth. 

The  general  himself,  with  his  main  body, 
reached  St.  Kufemia  Bay  on  the  e^'ening  of 
July  i.>t,  and  began  at  once  to  disembark  his 
troops.  Xo  opposition  was  ofi'ered.  A  sand- 
bag redoubt  (afterwards  magnified  by  French 
reports  into  an  entrenched  camp)  was  thrown 
up  to  protect  his  stores  and  supplies,  of  which  a 
considerable  quantity  had  been  brought,  with  the 
intention  of  equipping  the  Calabrian  insurgents. 


June  4. 1B06. 

Srate  uf  Mile* 

^j 1 1 i 


Four  companies  of  the  light,  and  an  equal 
number  of  the  grenadier  battalion,  covered  the 
landing  ;  and  by  daylight,  or  soon  after,  on  the 
2nd,  the  whole  force  was  on  shore,  the  stores 
being  landed  in  the  course  of  the  dav.  On  the 
same  day  the  advance-guard  pushed  forwartl, 
dispersing  a  detachment  of  French  and  Poles, 
clearing  the  w<.oded  hilN  on  the  British  left, 
and  establi>hing  outpost>  a>  far  a-^  the  village 
of  San  Biaggio. 

The  army  was  now  encamped  near  the  north- 
west angle  of  a  lior^L'slioe-shajX'd  plain  facing 
westward,  and  about  >ix  mik-s  acn»ss  in  either 
ilirection.  Mountain^  covered  with  fore<t  and 
brushwood  rise  all  round,  sending  down  on  the 
south  ^ide  two  considerable  s])urs  int<»  the  plain 
The  ])lain  itself  is  intersected  longitudinally  by 
two  streams,  the  Sant*  Ippolito  and  the  Amato, 
which  flow  nearly  parallel  from  the  upper  end  of 


the  horseshoe  in  a  W'.S.W.  direction,  iir 

into   the   sea  about  a   mile  apan  :  ::ic  } 

which  is  nmch  the  larger  stream,  ^kirt  ■ 

foot  of  the  southern  hills.     Bc>ide>  thc-i 

are  a  number  of  Miialler  watercourse*,  a 

whole  plain  is  marshy  and  covered  \vi:h  : 

of  myrtle   and   scarlet    geranium.    Rchi 

more  easterly  of  the  two  spurs  abovc-nit; 

lies  the  town  of  Maida,  through  which 

runs  to  Cotrone,  at  the  south-west  cornti 

Gulf  of  Tarantum  ;    while   another  an^ 

direct  road  to  Naples  crosses  the  plain 

ally,  and   leaves   it   at   Nicastro.    In  ih 

direction  both  roads  unite  a  little  soutt 

point  where  the  River  Amato  Ms 

sea,  and  runs  near  the  coast  toward 

By   this   road   Reynier  was   retreai 

already  stated;  and   he   had  got  a 

Afonteleone,  just  south  of  the  Bq 

Eufemia,  when   he  heard  that  the 

force   had   landed.      Hastening  hk 

the  F'rench  commander  *  took  up  i 

position  on   the  more  westerly  and 

of  the  two   spurs.     Below  him  and 

flanks  were  woods,  and  the  Amato 

through  marshy  ground  at  the  fool 

hill.     He  could  hardly  have  posted 

better. 

Towards    evening    on    the  3rd, 

Stuart,   while     making    a    reconn 

discovered   his  enemy  in  this  stra 

tion.      It  was  hardly  to  be  exped 

Reynier,  who   seemed   to    hold   n 

the  cards  in  the  game,  would  ddi 

choose .  to    meet    his    adversary  < 

terms.      The  French  commander  1 

to  stay  where  he  was,  and  allow  the  C 

sun  and   tlie  exhalations  from  the  ma 

l^roduce  their  inevitable  effect  on  the 

army.     Moreover,  though  at  that  mor 

force   was   probably  not   superior  to  Si 

that  is,  between  4,000  and  5,000  men,  u 

cavalry — his   second  divisicm.  numbcrin 

more,  was  on  the   way  fnun    Montelec 

might  j(»in  him  at  any  moment.     It  wa 

fore,  his   interest   to   stay  where   he  wa 

Stuart's  object  was  rather  to  forcx*  a  1 

soon  a-^  |)<»ssible. 

At  (lawn  on  the  4th,  acci»rdingly.  th«. 
troops  were  under  arms  and  starting  u 
along  the  coast  in  close  column  of  subdi 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  the  Ap*dh»  friga 
two  smaller  vessels,  sailing  abrea.st  o 
ready  to  give  any  assistance  that  migJ 
his  power.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  howe 
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action  was  fought  nearly  three  miles  inland, 
quite  out  of  the  longest  range. of  any  gun  that 
went  to  sea  in  those  days. 

On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Sant^  Ippolito 
the  troops  halted  for  a  while  on  the  long  spit  of 
land  lying  between  the  river  and  the  shore.  At 
this  point  they  were  in  full  view  of  the  opposing 
army,  and  they  were  at  once  surprised  and 
delighted,  one  may  suppose,  to  see  that  it  was 
moving.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  Reynier's 
motive  in  having  thus  thrown  away  the  im- 
mense advantage  that  his  initial  position  had 
given  him.  He  may  have  feared  that  Stuart 
would  turn  his  flank,  and  get  him  between 
the  English  army  and  the  ships.  The  French 
writer  above  quoted  thinks  that  the  presence 
of  Lebrun,  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  Reynier's  decision  to 
fight.  "  Reynier,"  he  says,  *'  found  himself  in 
presence  of  an  overlooker,  with  directions  to 
report.  If  he  had  won  the  battle,  it  would  have 
been  the  emperor's  genius,  the  emperor's  idea, 
the  emperor*s  orders.  As  he  lost  it,  it  is  all  our 
fault."  Another  French  writer,  writing  some 
years  later,  mentions  a  belief  current  at  the  time 
that  Reynier  was  decided  by  personal  motives. 
He  and  Stuart  had  been  opposed  to  each  other 
during  the  Egyptian  campaign  in  1801,  and 
Reynier  had  got  the  worst  of  it.  Possibly  all 
these  reasons,  combined  with  a  sort  of  chivalrous 
feeling  that  so  pointed  a  challenge  ought  not  to 
be  declined,  may  have  urged  him  to  take  what 
proved  so  disastrous  a  step. 

Crossing  the  stream,  which  is  everywhere 
fordable,  the  English  force  deployed,  and  pro- 
ceeded across  the  plain  in  echelon,  the  right 
wing  in  advance.  The  formation  was  as  fol- 
lows : — On  the  right  was  the  light  brigade, 
made  up,  as  has  been  said,  of  the  light  com- 
panies of  the  various  regiments,  with  tlie  Corsican 
Rangers,  under  Colonel  Kempt.  To  the  left  of 
them,  and  in  rear  of  all  the  other  brigades,  came 
the  3rd,  connnanded  by  Colonel  Oswald,  and 
C(/nsisting  of  the  -Sth  Regiment,  and  the  foreign 
auxiliaries  under  Sir  Louis  de  Watteville.  In 
the  centre,  at  the  regular  echelon  distance  to 
the  left  rear  of  the  light  brigade,  was  the  2nd 
brigade,  comprising  the  .Si>t  and  7Hth,  under 
Brigadier-Cjcneral  Acland  ;  while  the  left  wing — 
that  is,  the  ist  brigade — under  Brigadier-General 
Lowry  Cole,  was  made  up  of  the  27th  Innis- 
killings  and  the  grenadier  battalion.* 

♦  This  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  force  is  taken 
from  an  admirable  plan  of  the  battle,  published  in  the 
following  April,    a   copy   of  which  is  preserved  in   the 


While  Stuart *s  men  are  ad\'ancii]g 
the  myrtle- scrub,  it  may  be  worth  whil 
attention  to  a  point  which  is  apt  to 
looked.  The  long  subsequent  series  c 
between  British  and  French  troops  wl 
Hjinated  at  Waterloo,  proved  to  the  w 
our  soldiers  could,  as  a  rule,  hokl  tl 
against  Napoleon's  veterans.  But  in  1 
was  far  from  being  the  case.  It  was 
five  years  since  an  English  and  a  Frei 
had  met  in  the  Alexandrian  campai 
though  on  that  occasion  our  arms  had  ; 
cessful,  their  success  was  hardly  enough 
the  impression  produced  by  the  disastc 
mismanagement  had  brought  upon  our 
Holland  and  on  the  northern  frontier  c 
during  the  early  part  of  the  war.  The  c 
** prestige"  which  the  collapse  of  ti 
military  monarchies  of  Europe  had  conl 
the  French  armies  must  also  be  tal 
consideration.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  writi 
this  time,  had  spoken  of  the  idea — whid 
he  calls  it  mistaken,  he  admits  was  i 
prevalent — "  that  the  progress  of  th< 
armies  is  irresistible."  It  will  be  seen,  t 
Stuart's  little  force  had  no  reason 
lightly  of  the  task  that  lay  before  it. 

By  half-past  eight  the  French  had  c 
into  the  plain,  and  formed  line  on  the 
and  it  was  then  seen  that  the  expec 
forcements  had  come  up,  and  that  Re 
little  short  of  8,000  men  at  his  disp< 
force  was  as  follows  : — (It  must  be  rer 
that  a  French  regiment  contains  ma 
men  than  one  of  ours,  and  in  those 
difference  was  even  greater.)  On  the 
the  23rd  Regiment,  then  the  42nd,  ncx 
a  brigade  of  Poles  and  Swiss,  while  th 
held  by  one  of  the  crack  regiments  of  tl 
service — the  ist  Leger.  The  cavalry 
number,  was  at  the  beginning  of  tl 
posted  on  the  left  wing.  Thousands  of 
peasantry  thronged  the  surrounding 
anxiously  awaited  the  result  of  the  stni| 

Scmie  skirmishing  seems  to  have  tal 
before  the  main  armies  were  fully 
between  the  light  company  of  the  20th  1 
— which,  as  has  been  explained,  formed  v 
light  companies  a  part  of  Kempt*s  bi 
our  right — and  some  of  the  French  trc 
were  still  fording   the   Amato   when  • 

library  of  the  Royal  United  Sennce  Institttti 
here  express  my  thanks  to  the  Secretary*  and 
of  the  Institute  for  kindly  allowing  me  to  m 
it.-A.J.B. 
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ip.     Sere  Captain  Malcolm  McLean  fell 

head  of  his  company  shot  through  the 
the  only  British  officer  who  lost  his  life 
battle, 
lier  began  by  a  demonstration  against  the 

left ;  but  the  first  really  serious  develop- 
f  the  action  took  place  on  the  other  wing, 

that  wing  it  was  practically  decided.  As 
ht  brigade  advanced,  the  shakoes  of  the 
jer  appeared  through  the  brushwood.  At 
3ment  it  must  probably  have  been,  that 
the  most  dramatic  incidents  in  modern 
;  took  place.  Kempt's  men  had  been 
ng  for  some  hours  over  rough  ground, 
Jie  blazing  sun  of  a  Calabrian  midsummer. 
liform  of  those  days  was  not  designed  with 
eference  to  the  soldier's  ease  in  marching, 
I  addition,  each  man  had  his  blanket 
d  on  his  shoulders.  Light  companies,  it 
5  remembered,  were  besides  composed  for 
St  part  of  smaller  and  lighter  men,  whose 
'  would  be  seriously  hampered  by  having 
Y  bulky  objects  on  their  backs.  Kempt, 
a  little  man,  was  doubtless  all  the  more 
►  the  state  of  affairs,  and  ordered  his  men 

and  throw  down  their  blankets.  The 
m  spectators,  as  one  of  them  told  an 
I  visitor  ten  years  later,  "  sweated  cold  ; 
*  added,  "  we  thought  the  English  were 
to  run.-'  The  ist  Leger  thought  the 
id  pressed  forward  with  a  cheer  ;  but  the 

troops,  freed  from  their  encumbrances, 
ready  coming  to  meet  them.  Neither 
d  till  they  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
fier  ;  then  a  few  rounds  were  exchanged, 
t  two  corps,  in  perfect  silence,  advanced 
ch  other  with  the  bayonet.  Of  late  years 
I  been  the  favourite  weapon  of  Napoleon's 
i.  Our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten 
ance  of  Suchet's  division  at  Austerlitz. 
5  time  they  had  met  their  match  ;  and 
bayonets  are  said  to  have  been  actually 
the  1st  Leger  as  a  body  shrank  from  the 
lor  could  they  be  rallied  by  any  efforts 

officers.  They  broke  and  fled  in  the 
1  of  Maida,  pursued  by  the  light  brigade. 
5t  simultaneously  Acland*s  brigade  had 
the  corps  opposed  to  it  ;  and  Reynicr, 
hat  his  left  wing  was  hopelessly  beaten, 
I  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day 
ight.  Bringing  his  cavalry-  up  to  that 
here  Cole's  brigade  was  offering  a  sturdy 
:e  to  the  4and  Regiment  of  Imperial 
ers,  he  attempted  to  outflank  and  turn 
ish  left.    But  an  opportune  succour  was 


at  hand.      As  has  been   mentioned,   the   20th 
Regiment   had   been   despatched    on   a   special 
duty,  from  which  it  had  not  returned  when  the 
expedition   started.      Just   when   Stuart's   men 
were    standing    to    their    arms,    the   transport 
bearing  the  20th  had  anchored  in  St.  Eufcmia 
Bay,  it  would  seem,  off  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sant*  Ippolito.     Here  it  was  hailed  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  and  informed  of  General  Stuart's  inten- 
tion to  attack  that  morning.     An  officer  of  the 
20th  (or  XX,  as  its  members  like  to  write  it) 
describes  what  followed  : — '*  Without  waiting  for 
orders,  our  gallant   chief,   Colonel  Ross,  gave 
directions  for  the  regiment  to  disembark  soon 
after  daylight.     General  Stuart  had  landed  with 
a  small  army  a  few  days  previously,  and  they 
were  now  engaged,  for  we  could  hear  the  firing 
and   see   the   smoke.     We  therefore  cheerfully 
obeyed  the  order,  and  landed  forthwith,  after 
filling  our  haversacks  and  canteens  ;  for  officers 
as  well  as  men  carried  their  three  days'  provisions, 
and  their  blankets  and  change  of  linen.     We 
hurried  across  the  country'  through  woods  and 
marshes,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  music  of 
cannon  and  musketry  was  heard,  and  we  reached 
our  little  army  just  at  the  nick  of  time,  for  we 
came  through  a  wood  upon  the  left  of  the  British 
line  which  the  French  cavalr}'  were  trj'ing  to  turn. 
We   immediately   formed,  and   they  attempted 
to  turn  our  left  ;  but  Colonel  Ross  threw  back 
the  left  wing  of  the  2oth,  and  after  giving  them 
a  few  shots,  they  relinquished  the  attempt.     For 
a  long  time,  however,  they  kept  hovering  about 
us,  and  made  us  change   our  position   several 
times,  but  we  were    always    ready  to  receive 
them."      In    fact,    the    20th   contributed   very 
materially  to  the  success  of  the  day,  and  the  sprig 
of  myrtle   which  for  years   afterwards  used  to 
ornament  the  caps  of  the  regiment  on  July  4th, 
in  memory  of  the  Calabrian  myrtle  thickets,  was 
a  well-eanied  decoration.   Maida,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe,   is    the    only   pitched    battle    that 
British  troops  have  ever  fought  on  Italian  soil. 

The  repulse  of  the  French  cavalrj^  ended  the 
action.  Reynier,  in  spite  of  the  intrepidity  with, 
which  he  exposed  himself  in  the  effort  to  check 
defeat — for  if  he  was  an  unlucky  and  injudicious 
commander,  he  was  a  thoroughly  brave  man — 
could  only  join  in  the  flight  of  his  routed  army, 
leaving  over  3,000  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
the  English  loss  being  barely  300.  Headlong 
they  fled,  losing  many  stragglers,  and  scarcely 
halting  till  they  reached  Catanzaro,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tarantum,  and  well  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Apennines.     For  the  moment,  the 
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district  known  as  Further  Calabria  \va^  abaii- 
doned  by  the  French.  Several  of  the  smaller 
furtre&ses  on  the  coast  fell  into  Sir  John  Stuart's 
hands  ;  and  with  an  adequate  force  he  might 
have  cleared  South  Italy  of  tlie  invader,  and 
possibly  anticipated  or  accelerated  the  results  of 
the  war  which  was  soon  to  begin  in  the  other 
peninsula  ;  but  divided  counsels  still  prevailed 
in  England.  It  had  not  yet  become  clear  to 
our  statesmen  that  until  Napoleon  was  crushed 
Europe  could  not  be  tranciuil  or  England  safe, 
and  no  steps  were  taken  to  reinforce  the  heroic 
little  army  until  just  after  it  had  been  compelled, 
for  want  of  support,  to  quit  Calabria,  Before 
many  months  had  passed,  the  total  collapse  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt 
had  withdrawn  attention  from  the  remoter  parts 
of  Europe  ;  and  then  the  French  invasion  of 
the  Peninsula  pointed  to  that  region  as  the 
vulnerable  point  upon  w*hrcli  all  efforts  must  be 
concentrated. 

Yet  Maida  was  not  a  battle  without  results. 
When  Parliament  met  in  December,  the  thanks 
of  both  Houses  were  voted  to  Genera!  Stuart, 
his  brigadiers,  and  the  whole  army  ;  and  on  this 


occasion  Mr.  Whidham,  the  Secretary  for' 
pointed  out  how  the  victory  of  Maida 
broken  the  spell  of  invincibility  that  for 
long  had  been  attached  to  French 
The  effect  w*as  all  the  greater  that  ju^i  ai 
that  moment  no  fighting  was  going  on  t\i 
where,  so  that  the  armies  which  had 
engaged  on  the  little  Calabrian  plain  might  I 
regarded  as  the  champions  of  their  re*»pecti 
causes.  The  news,  we  know,  had  the  efft;ct( 
making  Napoleon  extremely  angr\' ;  and  Frcn 
writers  were  for  a  long  time  driven  to  disW 
the  facts  considerably  in  order  to  account 
what  seemed  to  them,  on  any  supposition  ti 
of  equality  of  forces^  an  inexplicable  disa 
On  the  other  hand^  the  s-pint  Maida  inspin 
English  troops  had  no  small  share  in  produd 
the  confidence  which »  in  spite  of  untoiw 
events  at  the  outset,  never  failed  them  thrLvuglT' 
out  the  Peninsular  campaign  ;  and  the  lij 
forgotten  and  apparently  almost  isolated 
fought  in  a  remote  corner  of  Europe,  wl 
rightly  understood,  takes  its  place  m  thegiori 
roll  which  comprises  Vimiero,  Talavera, 
manca,  and  Toulouse, 
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HE  Mahratta  power,  founded  in  the 
seventeenth  centur}'  by  the  great  free- 
booter Sivaji,  was  one  of  the  most 
formidable  opponents  to  the  extension 
rlish  sovereignty  in  Hindostan,  and,  in 
ive  wars,  severely  taxed  the  best  energies 
ablest  and  most  daring  generals  and  the 
lest  troops  that  could  be  put  in  the 
gainst  it.  Assaye,  Argaum,  Alighur, 
and  Laswaree  are  glorious  names  in 
[ndian  history  ;  and  in  all  these  great 
besides  many  minor  conflicts,  Mahrattas 
le  foes  whose  courage  and  pertinacity  only 
to  the  most  heroic  efforts.  About  the 
of  the  eighteenth  centur}%  the  control  of 
hratta  kingdom  had  fallen  from  the  hands 
i's  descendants  into  those  of  the  heredi- 
ishwas— originally  ministers  or  Mai'rcs  de 
of  the  sovereign — and,  in  all  subsequent 
le  Peishwa  of  the  day  was  the  real  ruler. 
territories  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas, 
ding  feudatories  had  established  themselves 
ipendent  chiefs — the  Gaekwar,  Holkar, 
and  the  Bhonsla  rajah — but  the  nominal 
central  authority  was  at  Poona.  Here 
shwa  dwelt,  and  here  was  the  origin  of 
ntrigue  and  everj'  warlike  movement 
tnenaoed  other  Indian  States.  In  1817 
shwa  was  Baji  Rao.  Still  the  head  of  a 
dependent  State,  he  was  now  obliged  to 
he  presence  of  an  English  Resident  at 
who  watched  his  policy,  and  he  was 
to  maintain  in  his  dominions  a  subsidiary- 
inder  English  officers,  which  dominated 
itary  power.  The  Resident  was  Mount - 
SIphinstone,  an  Indian  civil  servant  whose 
had,  almost  continuously  through  his 
brought  him  in  contact  with  Mahratta 
and  had  given  him  full  experience  of  the 
nd  treachery  practised  by  a  most  astute 
We  shall  see  how  he  conducted  himself 


at  a  ver\'  critical  time,  and  we  shall  be  able  in 
some  degree  to  gauge  the  character  of  one 
who  was  later  known  among  the  most  emi- 
nent men  whom  our  Indian  Civil  Service  has 
ever  produced. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  most  fertile  and  prosperous  districts  of  Hin- 
dostan  were  yearly  scourged  by  raids  made  by 
a  large  and  formidable  agglomerate  of  freebooters 
called  Pindarris.  These  Pindarris  had  originally 
been  a  class  of  irregular  hangers-on  of  the  great 
Mahratta  armies  ;  but,  when  the  wars  conducted 
by  Lake  and  Wellcsley  had  curbed  the  Mahratta 
power,  they  still  formed  separate  and  indepen- 
dent bodies,  following  the  fortunes  of  any  turbu- 
lent chief  or  la\vle>s  adventurer  and  occupying 
lands  in  Central  India  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them  bySindia  and  Holkar.  Pindarri  raids  were 
for  some  years  made  by  bands  varying  from  i  ,000 
to  4,000  men,  and  were  confined  to  the  Deccan 
and  the  territories  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Rajah 
of  Nagpore.  Emboldened  by  success,  and  in. 
creased  in  numbers  by  the  addition  of  ever>' 
villain  in  India  who  had  been  expelled  from  his 
native  community  for  crime  or  was  disgusted 
with  an  honest  and  peaceable  life,  the  freebooters 
of  Central  India  had  in  18 15  begun  to  insult  the 
British  territories.  One  body  of  8,000  horse- 
men swept  southwards  as  far  as  the  Kistna 
river,  and  another  horde,  numbering  25,000,  en- 
tered the  Madras  Presidency,  plundered  and 
destroyed  300  villages  on  the  Coromandel  Coast. 
These  outrages  were  repeated  in  18 16  and  181 7, 
and  Lord  Hastings,  who  had  just  arrived  as 
Governor-General,  found  it  his  imperative  duty 
to  take  measures  for  the  crushing  of  their 
formidable  and  savage  perpetrators.  The  task 
before  him  was  no  easy  one.  The  Pindarris 
sheltered  themselves  in  the  dominions  of  Sindia 
and  Holkar,  and  it  was  more  than  suspected 
that  the  rulers  of  all  the  Mahratta  States  not 
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only  winked  at  their  enormities,  but  also  profited 
indirectly  by  the  large  and  valuable  booty  which 
they  collected.  The  Governor- General,  there- 
fore, began  at  once  to  make  preparations  for  a 
campaign  on  such  a  large  scale  as  would  ensure 
the  destruction,  once  and  for  ever,  of  the  ma- 
rauding hordes.  Besides  his  own  military  arrange- 
meiKs,  he  tried  to  form  such  a  league  with  the 
Mahratta  powers  as  might  secure  their  assistance 
in  his  intended  operations,  or  at  least  pre- 
vent them  from  interfering  on  behalf  of  the 
Pindarris.  It  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  Pindarri  war.  Sufficient  to 
say  that  the  whole  available  forces  of  the  three 
presidencies  were  put  into  the  field,  and 
that,  among  other  troops  set  in  motion,  was 
the  subsidiary  force  from  Poona  which  marched 
northwards  under  command  of  General  Smith. 

Baji  Rao,  the  Peishwa,  was  at  this  period 
smarting  under  the  provisions  of  recent  treaties 
with  the  English — provisions  which  were  the 
result  of  previous  enmity  and  duplicity  on  his 
part.  His  power  had  been  greatly  curtailed, 
three  of  his  fortresses  had  been  given  up,  and  he 
was  pledged  to  disband  a  large  portion  of  his 
army.  He  still  nourished  hopes,  however,  that 
circumstances  might  turn  in  his  favour,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  take  the  English  at  a  disadvan- 
tage and  that  he  might  re-establish  himself  as 
an  independent  prince.  He  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  disband  his  soldierv,  but  in  doing  so  he 
still  secretly  retained  their  services  ;  for,  when 
he  sent  them  to  their  village  homes,  he  gave  them 
seven  months'  pay  in  advance  and  bound  them 
to  reassemble  in  arms  whenever  he  should  send 
them  a  summons. 

In  August,  1S17,  he  besought  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, the  famous  M)ldier-statesman,  to  visit  him 
and  by  specious  protestati(His  of  friendship  in- 
duced him  to  recommend  that  the  three  fortresses 
should  be  re>lored.  Malcolm  was  at  the  time 
making  politicalarrangements  with  regard  to  the 
Pindarri  war  and  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the  Pei>hwa  intended  to  assist  cor- 
dially in  the  Cfovernor-CTeneral's  plans.  Mr. 
Elphinslone,  the  Ke>ident  at  Poona,  had,  how- 
ever, lost  all  faith  in  Haji  Kao  ;  and,  though  he 
acquiesced,  in  deference  to  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
in  the  return  of  the  t"i>rtresses,  he  remained 
thoroughly  on  his  guanl  and  prepared  for  the 
treacherous  hostile  movements  which  he  was 
convinced  would  not  be  long  delayed.  As  time 
went  on,  Mr.  Klphin.stone's  foreboding  became 
more  and  more  grave.  Baji  Kao  began  putting 
his  fortresses  in  a  state  of  defence,  strengthened 


their  garrisons  and  stored  them  with  pro 
Under  the  pretence  of  collecting  men 
against  the  Pindarris,  he  recalled  to  hb  st: 
not  only  all  the  men  whom  he  had  reccr 
banded,  but  took  large  numbers  of  h< 
into  his  pay  ;  and  yet  he  would  not  all 
of  them  to  march  to  the  Nerbudda  rivei 
it  had  been  hoped  that  they  would  j 
English  army.  It  was  discovered  also 
was  tampering  with  the  small  English 
Poona,  making  splendid  offers  to  all  n 
would  desert.  Nothing  in  the  annals 
Bombay  native  infantry*  is  a  prouder  ! 
than  the  story  of  the  fidelity  then  sh 
the  Sepoys.  Some  refused  indignantly 
money  which  to  them  represented  great 
some  pretended  to  acquiesce  in  the  offe 
to  them  and  at  once  told  their  offic 
remained  steadfast  and  true  to  their  allq 
But  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  already  ] 
that  he  should  not  be  altogether  depen 
the  fidelity  of  the  Sepoys  and  had 
ordered  a  battalion  of  the  Company's  Ei 
to  come  to  him  by  forced  marches  from  I 
and  he  knew,  moreover,  that  he  could 
upon  the  assistance  of  Captain  Ford's  I 
of  the  subsidiary  force,  which  had  b 
behind  by  General  Smith  when  he  quitte< 
When  the  P^uropeans  should  arrive,  i 
force  actually  disposable  to  check  the  1 
if  he  carried  out  the  intention  of  attac 
troops  under  the  English  flag,  of  which 
with  good  reason  suspected,  was  aboi 
Sepoys  and  800  Europeans.  The  ol 
command  was  Colonel  Burr,  a  man  wh< 
stitution  had  prematurely  broken  down 
only  forty-five)  from  the  effects  of  twen 
years'  continuous  campaigning.  Few  n 
done  so  much  valuable  work  as  he,  or  h: 
distinguished  themselves  by  ability  or 
but  now,  only  partially  recovered  from  2 
of  paralysis,  he  was  only  the  wreck  of  hi* 
self  and  apparently  in  little  case  to  lea« 
turmoil  and  anxieties  of  active  operatior 
us  glance  at  the  characters  of  the  Mahratt 
with  whom  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  now  cl 
deal,  whose  doings  he  was  keenly  W2 
while  they  still  protested  friendship,  even 
moment  that  they  were  obviously  treacht 
their  intent itms.  Baji  Rao,  the  Peishwa. 
the  most  marked  degree  a  coward.  Fc 
indolence  were  his  two  ruling  passions, 
cere,  vindictive,  and  dissolute  in  his  priva 
he  wa>  capricious  and  changeable  in  his  ho 
but    >teadv   in    the    pursuance    of   his  ' 
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He  never  forgot  an  injury,  and  spared 
lations  to  ruin  the  object  of  his  resent- 
3  balance  his  bad  qualities,  it  must  be 
le  was  a  devotee  in  his  religion,  though 
>n  was  amply  tinged  with  a  beUef  in 
digies,  and  omens.  He  was  scnipulou jly 
niniarj'  transactions,  humane  when  not 
)y  fear  or  revenge,  courteous  and  dig- 

his  manners.  In  short,  he  was  an 
»f  many  of  the  worst  and  a  few  of  the 
ties  which  are  to  be  found  among  the 

Hindostan.  The  man  on  whom  the 
at  this  time  most  depended,  both  in 
military  affairs,  and  to  whom  he  had 

powers  of  action,  was  a  Mahratta  of 
t)rpe,  Bappoo  Gokla.  The  son  of  a 
ther,  he  was  personally  brave  and  had 
3le  ability  in  handling  the  ill-discip- 
es  that  composed  a  native  army.  He 
d  his  master  with  distinction  for  long 
I  had  lost  an  eye  in  war.  He  could 
:e  for  political  purposes,  and  with  him 
1  the  plan  of  attempting  to  corrupt  the 
jpoys.  But  he  had  a  strong  feeling  of 
[lonour,  he  never  forgot  old  friendships 
dnesses    and    he    disdained    personal 

the  Peishwa's  attitude  was  in  the 
iegree  suspicious,  though  he  was  col- 
roops  ostensibly  to  aid  the  English 
ent  but  without  moving  a  man  in  the 
whither  their  assistance  was  required, 
tinstone  'clung  to  the  hope   that   the 

Prince  would  not  commit  himself  to 
:  act  of  hostility  unless  something  went 
the  campaign  against  the  Pindarris — a 
probable  contingency  when  the  vast 
the  field  were  considered.  He  therefore 
id  an  appearance  of  perfect  confidence, 
orders  which  could  betray  uneasiness 
self  remained  at  the  practically  un- 
English  Residency  in  the  Peishwa's 
x>na. 

icheme  for  corrupting  the  English 
laving  met  with  small  success,  the 
formed  the  wish  to  rid  himself  of  Mr. 
me  by  inviting  him  to  a  conference, 

taking  the  opportunity  of  murdering 
ich  a  plan,  however  suited  to  the  dis- 
of  the  ruler,  was  utterly  repugnant  to 
trusted  servant.  To  his  honour  be  it 
poo  Gokla  strongly  opposed  it  and,  in 
nee  of  his  in^uence,  no  such  dastardly 
was  made.  The  Peishwa's  ill-feeling 
ever,  sufficiently  apparent  by  the  public 


slights  which  he  put  upon  Mr.  Elphinstone  and 
the  menacing  attitude  of  the  large  number  of 
armed  followers  which  he  had  assembled.  We 
have  said  that  the  Resident  had  boldly  resolved 
to  continue  as  long  as  possible  in  his  defenceless 
official  home  in  Poona.  The  cantonments  of 
the  weak  brigade  of  native  infantry,  all  the 
troops  on  which  he  was  able  to  rely,  were  also, 
in  a  military-  point  of  view,  defenceless  and 
exposed.  They  almost  joined  the  environs  of 
the  city.  Gardens  and  enclosures  with  high 
prickly  pear  hedges  ran  in  many  places  within 
half  musket -shot  of  the  lines,  affording  ever\- 
opportunity  for  easy  attack,  if  attack  was  made. 
The  Mahratta  soldiery  now  showed  ever\'  in- 
tention of  making  ready  to  throw  themselves  on 
the  cantonments  when  the  signal  should  be 
given.  Large  bodies  of  cavalry-  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  a  strong  corps  of  Gossein 
infantry  took  up  a  position  on  one  of  the  flanks. 
Besides  these,  a  mi.xed  force  of  cavalr\',  infantr}', 
and  artiller\'  encamped  between  the  Residency 
and  the  cantonments.  At  the  end  of  October 
the  position  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  the  British 
force  was  critical  in  the  extreme.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  most  undesirable,  for  diplomatic 
reasons,  to  precipitate  a  rupture,  which,  after  all, 
might  be  peaceably  avoided.  On  the  other,  the 
Resident  had  grave  fears  that  his  troops  might 
be  attacked  in  their  lines  unprepared  and  be 
sacrificed  to  no  purpose.  It  was  a  question 
whether  it  might  not  be  best,  in  self-defence,  to 
anticipate  the  threatened  attack  by  a  decided 
movement ;  but  Mr.  Elphinstone*s  knowledge 
that  ever}'  day  of  prolonged  quiet  at  Poona  was 
of  importance  to  the  Governor-General's  plans 
of  operation  in  the  north  of  India  induced  him 
to  strain  his  patience  till  the  last  moment.  He 
knew  that  the  European  battalion  from  Bombay 
was  hurrying  to  his  support  and  that  its  near 
arrival  was  yet  unsuspected  by  the  Peishwa,  on 
whose  lack  of  resolution  he  also  counted  in 
deferring  the  day  of  action  as  long  as  possible. 
But  though  he  was  a  civilian  official,  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone was  none  the  less  a  man  of  the  highest 
military  instincts  and  ability.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  our  progress  in 
India,  how  often  soldiers  have  laid  aside  the 
sword  and  proved  themselves  the  ablest  of 
administrators  and  rulers;  and  how  often,  equally, 
civil  officials  have  shown  the  greatest  master}' 
of  war,  and  both  fought  personally  and  directed 
operations  of  soldiers.  Mr.  Elphinstone  would 
have  been  a  remarkable  man  in  any  profession, 
and,   in   the  position   in  which  he  now  found 
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himself  Jie  acted  as  the  most  prudent  of  generals, 
the  ahlest  of  laLtieians.  He  had  previously 
decided  on  moving  his  troops  to  a  defensible 
position  when  it  -jhnuld  become  certain  that 
they  could  no  longer  remain  at  Poona,  and  this 
had  been  found  on  a  rising  ground  near  the 
village  of  Kirkee,  about  four  miles  distant.  He 
carefully  reconnoitred  this  position,  with  all  the 
approaches  to  it  from  Poona,  satisfied  himself 
that  it  had  every  advantage  that  he  looked  for 
and  forecast  with  certainty  the  use  that  he  would 
make  of  it. 

The   nagaras   (war   drums)  of  the  Mahrattas 
daily  and  nightly  sounded  their  roll  of  defiance  to 
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the  British  troops  ;  daily  fresh  contingents  joined 
the  Pei>hwa's  army,  and  ever  the  threatening 
bodies  of  cavalrv  and  infantry  crowded  their 
camps  nearer  anil  nearer  to  the  Briti>h  canton- 
meni>.  Hut  Raji  Hao  still  delayed  the  treacherous 
attack  which  he  had  s:)  long  meditated.  Two 
powerful  chiefs  had  not  yet  joined  him  and  still 
he  hoped  that  some  ot"  the  Sepoys  might  be 
corrupted  by  his  lavisji  offers  of  gold  and  advan- 
tage, (jokla  trietl  to  induce  him  to  move,  but 
still  he  he.siuite.l.  His  only  chance  of  success 
finally  passed  away  when  the  Furopean  regiment, 
after  extraordinary  efforts,  marched  into  the 
British  canton ment.s  on  the  30th  October  and 
gave  to  the  native  infantry  brigade  that  con- 
fidence which,  in  Sepoy  troops,  the  presence  of 
European  soldiers  always  inspires. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  had  sent   a  message  to  the 
Peishwa,  requesting   that    the  \hdiratta   troops 


should  be  withdrawn  from  the  vicinit)'  ( 
British  lines,  and  received  in  reply  a  ha 
and  insulting  answer.  This  was  almost  c 
lent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  Rt 
judged  that  the  time  had  at  last  come  to 
his  little  army  to  Kirkee.  Colonel  Burr  h 
some  days  kept  all  his  men  in  readiness,  a 
the  1st  November  the  old  cantonment* 
quietly  and  steadily  evacuated.  Treasure, 
and  provisions  were  all  removed  and  cv< 
flagstaff  at  headquarters  was  dug  up  and 
to  the  new  position,  lest  a  trophy  of  that  i 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Peishwa's  w; 
might  be  regarded  by  them  as  an  aus] 
omen.  Mr.  Elphinstone's  mind  was  1 
rest  as  to  the  safety  of  his  force,  i 
himself,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy 
tinned  boldly  to  remain  at  the  Re:. 
until  the  Mahratta  Prince  would  \ 
further  sign  of  his  intentions.  Nor) 
long  to  wait.  An  insolent  message  wa 
to  him,  demanding  the  meaning  of  h 
parations,  and  calling  upon  him  U 
away  the  European  regiment  tha 
lately  arrived.  This  was,  of  coura 
understood  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
long-expected  conflict  was  at  hand  ai 
party  at  the  Residency  had  barely  t 
mount  their  horses  and  start  in  flig 
Kirkee,  when  the  Pei^hwa^s  mas 
armed  men  began  to  pour  out  fron 
quarters  in  the  city  and  its  ncighboui 
It  was  only  by  reason  <»f  his  ih 
preparedness  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  a 
innnediate  staff  were  able  to  evadi 
numerous  enemies,  who  had  thougl: 
they  would  cut  off  all  egress  frcmi  the  Res: 
As  it  was,  he,  by  his  loyal  res<»lution  to 
at  the  post  of  duty  till  all  hope  of  a  peacefi 
failed,  gave  up  to  sack  and  destruction  ihi 
of  his  personal  property,  including  a  magi 
library  of  books  and  manuscripts  whi 
money  could  restore. 

It  was  towards  the  afternoon  of  No> 
the  5th — a  calm  sultry  day — thai,  as  h« 
along  the  line  of  slight  eminences  which  I 
the  richly  fertile  plain  lying  between  Pooi 
Kirkee,  Mr.  Elphinstone  kH>ked  upon  the 
of  cavalry,  already  arrayed  for  battle  in 
picturesque  panoply  of  Eastern  war,  ar 
endless  streams  of  armed  men  which  were 
ing  out  by  every  avenue.  As  the  overwh< 
force  swept  over  the  land,  it  was  like  tl 
vancing  wave  of  some  great  inundation,  Ic 
and  crushing  all  before  it.     Hedges  and 
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r  way ;  the  standi  i»g  corn  w;i> 
ivii  by  the  countless  squadrons  ;  the 
isantry  fled  from  their  work  in  the 
LiiliKks  broke  from  thtir  yokes  in  the 
d  the  wild  uut elopes  in  the  pastures, 
sleep,  bounded  off,  ever  und  anon 


facilitate  the  junclum  with  Captain  Ford's  bat- 
talion of  the  suhsidiar\'  torce,  which »  when  the 
al«irm  spread^  wnth  three  guns  would  march  to 
f;ill  into  line  with  Colonel  Burr. 

Then  followed  one  of  those  scenes  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar  in  Indian  lmtor%\    The  few 
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U\-»,\.(.   LiM.  L;ittterin^  1i'»-L   nmtO    Lamt 

lie  ru.shing  and  neighing  of  hor^cN 
P'  of  men  and  the  low  nnnbling 

ti  It  the  civilian-soldier  appraised 

katcaing  appearance  at  its  real  worth 
■  that  he  hM\  grasped  the  true  prin- 
Bf  ^i!h  Orientals  by  ortlering  Gilonel 
f  nd  attack  the  enemy,  instead 

,  ...4_,r  audacity  by  remaining  on  the 
I  By  this  movement  >  also,   he  would 


alKi     v.earv     ,'^cji"t\    iMi  n^ii  m  tM>,  which     ll.tM     ic^l^stcd 

Steadfastly  all  attempts  to  ctvrrupt  ihern^  now — 
supported  by  the  presence  of  European  troops 
anti  led  by  their  own  Britiiah  officers — ^advanced 
with  alacrity  to  meet  the  coming  host  and  to 
add  to  the  list  of  triumphs  of  discipline  over 
irregular  f»»rccs»  however  apparentK  uverwhelm- 
ing  in  numbers.  Captain  Ford^s  batulion  was 
approaching,  Mr,  Elpbin^onc's  party  had 
joined^  and  all  on  the  English  side  were   t^sdd^ 
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and  eager  for  the  shock  of  battlo.  Not  so 
with  the  Mahrattas.  The  craven  spirit  of  the 
Peishwa  had  had  its  influence  on  the  courage  ot 
his  troops.  They  had  been  told  that  the  move- 
ment to  Kirkee  indicated  fear  and  now  they 
were  surprised  by  this  confident  advance  on  the 
part  of  men  whom  they  had  believed  to  be  panic- 
stricken.  A  damp  had  been  spread  over  their 
army,  also,  before  they  left  the  city,  by  the  acci- 
dental breaking  of  the  staff  of  the  Juree  Putka, 
the  national  banner ;  and  when  their  advanced 
skirmishers  met  a  sustained  and  scathing  fire 
from  the  British  Sepoys,  there  was  everywhere  a 
wave  of  hesitation  and  distrust. 

The  Peishwa  had  betaken  himself  to  the  Par- 
buttee  hill,  where  was  one  of  the  temples  to 
which  he  was  wont  to  resort  for  religious  ob- 
servance, and  from  that  safe  position  intended 
to  observe  the  combat  in  which  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  engage.  Bappoo  Gokla,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  soldier,  was  riding  from  rank  to  rank 
in  the  Mahratta  army,  animating,  encouraging, 
or  taunting  his  warriors,  and  striving  to  make 
them  encounter  the  struggle  before  them  in  his 
own  bold  spirit.  Even  then,  when  he  saw  before 
him  the  powers  which  he  had  been  at  such  pains 
to  collect  ;  when  they  were  opposed  to  a  weaker 
British  force  than  they  could  ever  hope  again  to 
have  in  front  of  them  ;  when  he  knew  that  he 
had  hopelessly  committed  himself  to  hostilities 
with  the  English  Government,  the  Peishwa's 
heart  failed  him  ;  and,  before  the  conflict  com- 
menced, he  sent  a  message  to  Gokla  desiring 
him  **  to  be  sure  not  to  fire  the  first  gun."  At 
this  moment  the  English  advance  had  moment- 
arily stayed,  to  give  time  to  their  few  art i Her}- 
for  unlinibering  and  coming  into  action.  There 
was  a  pause  of  preparation  and  high- wrought 
anxiety  on  both  sides — the  lull  before  the  storm 
would  break  forth  in  its  fur}*.  Gokla  saw  his 
master's  messenger  coming  towards  him  and, 
divining  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  some  pusil- 
lanimous message  which  would  hamper  his 
action,  he  instantly  gave  the  order  to  engage 
all  along  the  line.  A  Mahratta  battery  of  nine 
guns  opened  fire,  a  strong  corps  of  rocket-camels 
was  sent  to  the  right  and  the  cavalry-  masses, 
pushed  rapidly  forward,  swept  upon  both  flanks 
of  the  British  brigade,  threatening  to  charge  it 
an  opening  became  visible  in  the  slender  forma- 
tion. Colonel  Burr's  force  was  almost  lost  to 
sight  among  the  surging  clouds  of  horsemen  that 
wheeled  and  hovered  around.  But  the  Mahratta 
infantry  had,  in  the  rapid  movements  of  their 
army,  been  left  some  distance  in  the  rear  and 


were  not  yet  deployed,  with  the  exceptv 
strong  battalion  under  the  command  of 
tuguese  oflficer,  Da  Pinto,  one  of  those 
adventurers  who  were  so  often  found  scr 
native  armies  and  forming  them  into  for 
troops  of  the  European  model  This  b 
had  been  led  by  its  comn^ander  under  c 
some  enclosures,  and  was  now  steadily  foi 
line  opposite  to  the  first  battalion  of 
Bombay  Infantry'.  The  Sepoys,  eager  l 
with  the  enemy,  whose  standards  flaui 
their  front,  advanced  rapidly,  keeping 
heaN-y  fire  ;  and  Da  Pinto's  men,  shaken 
disciplined  volleys  and  cowed  by  the  lon^ 
line  of  levelled  bayonets,  b^an  to  give  wj 
whole  front  of  battle  was  now  ablaze.  1 
of  the  artillery,  the  weird  shriek  of  rod; 
measured  rattle  of  British  musketr\'  ai 
scattered  discharge  of  Mahratta  matchloc 
the  air  and  stirred  the  distant  echoes; 
in  the  centre  the  English  force  seemet 
gaining  ground,  the  cool  observation 
Elphinstone  could  not  help  noting  th 
time  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  evenly  b 

The  crisis  of  the  day  was  at  hand  anc 
manner  in. which  that  crisis  was  met  d 
British  prestige  and  influence  in  the  j 
India.  The  7th  Bombay  Infantry,  f 
up  its  advantage  over  Da  Pinto's  b 
had  in  their  eagerness  moved  undul 
the  front  and  detached  themselves  fi 
immediate  support  of  the  rest  of  the  lir 
opportunity  for  which  Bappoo  Gokla  h 
on  the  look-out  seemed  to  have  arri\ 
had  prepared  a  reserve  body  of  his  choice 
men,  6,000  strong,  and  held  it  in  readint 
left  of  his  line.  The  bravest  and  ables 
Mahratta  chiefs  were  its  leaders,  and 
waved  the  folds  of  the  sacred  Juree  Putl 
formidable  force  was  now  ordered  to  chai 
Mahratta  artillery  ceased  firing  to  leave 
free  for  the  action  of  the  cavalrj',  whic 
down  at  speed  in  a  diagonal  direction  ac 
British  front.  But  Colonel  Burr  had  : 
coming  danger  and  provided  that  lb 
should  not  burst  unprepared  for.  The 
long  been  his  own  regiment.  He  had  fv 
and  had  led  it  in  many  years  of  war.  To 
in  its  ranks  he  was  more  than  a  comi 
officer  in  whom  they  had  confidence ; 
the  beloved  chief,  the  father  of  his  i 
whose  greatest  pride  was  to  fight,  and  if 
fall,  under  his  eye. 

In  this  moment  of  stress,  he  made  hi 
the  centre  of  the  battalion,  and  took  his 
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flours.  There  was  no  time  to  form  and 
:he  ranks,  disordered  by  their  rapid  ad- 
but  halting  them,  he  made  them  cease 
and  reserve  their  volleys  till  he  himself 
lie  order  for  another  discharge.  He  called 
liis  "  children  to  show  themselves  worthy 
care  in  bygone  days."  Truly,  it  seemed 
the  instant  annihilation  of  the  7th  was 
ble  as  the  thousands  of  their  enemies 
straight  at  them  with  the  rush  of  horses, 
aving  of  flags,  and  the  brandishing  of 
Many  of  the  Mahrattas  were  armed 
u-bines  and  long  horse-pistols,  which  they 
n  their  advance  with  some  effect,  but 
revoked  no  return  from  the  immovable 

nown  to  both  British  and  Mahrattas,  there 
piece  of  heavy  ground  immediately  in 
r  the  7th,  and  in  this  some  of  the  leading 
stumbled  and  fell,  creating  a  confused 
in  the  charging  risalas.  The  delayed 
r  fire  was  at  last  poured  forth  and  the 
ing  volley's  hurled  man  and  horse  to  the 
The  force  of  the  Mahratta  attack  was 
tely  checked,  the  confusion  became  ex- 
uid  onl}'  a  few  of  the  mighty  force  which 
irged  so  confidently  came  in  contact  with 
onet  line  which  steadily  presented  itself, 
etached  bands,  finding  their  main  attempt 
5,  galloped  round  the  fiank  and  threatened 
ip  at  Kirkee,  but,  easily  driven  back  by 
ider  campguard  and  two  small  iron  guns, 
ined  the  rest  of  their  comrades  in  dis- 
ed  retreat.  Colonel  Burr  and  the  7th 
•  a  time  been  entirely  enveloped  and 
by  the  furious  tide  of  foes  which  had 
itself  upon  them  and  it  was  with  relief 
tense  anxiety  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  saw 
Uing  back  slowly  on  their  supports,  their 
Ition  expended  and  their  ranks  thinned, 
I  the  pride  of  duty  nobly  done,  and  the 
'  of  another  victory  to  blazon  on  their 

iailure  of  the  great  charge  completely 
rted  the  Mahrattas.  They  hastily  began 
r  up  the  guns  and  withdraw  them  from 


the  field  ;  the  whole  of  their  infantry'  fell  back 
on  Poona  and  their  great  masses  of  horsemen 
melted  away.     If  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  had  even 
a  small  body  ot  cavalry  at  his  disposition,  he 
might  have  struck  such  heavy  blows  in  pursuit 
as  would  have  at  once  ended  Baji  Rao*s  power 
for  harm    and  saved  the   necessity  for  further 
hostilities.     As  it  was,  Colonel  Burros   brigade 
followed  the  beaten  foe  up  to  the  gates  of  Poona. 
Then,   the  sun   having  long  since  set,  it   was 
considered  prudent  to  fall  back  to  the  camp  at 
Kirkee  and  not  to  commit  a  weak  force  in  the 
streets  of  a  large  city  thronged  with  armed  men. 
It  has  been  given  to  few  men  to  show  a  finer 
example  of  soldierly  conduct  than  that  of  Colonel 
Burr,  when  he,  a  crippled  and  suffering  veteran, 
stood  bravely  by  the  colours  of  his  old  regiment 
in  the  shock  of  battle.     The  two  men  who  stood 
by  him  were  struck  down,  his  horse  was  wounded, 
and   a  bullet   went   through   his   hat ;   but   his 
infinite  coolness  and  courage  were  never  shaken, 
and  he  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  seeing  that 
the  men   whom   he  had  trained  emulated  his 
warlike  resolution.     But  the  real  hero  of  the  day 
was  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and,  by  common  consent 
of  his  contemporaries,  its  honour  was  assigned  to 
him.     His  position  as  Resident  gave  him  com- 
plete control   over  the  troops.      All   the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  battle  were  arranged   by   his 
direct   initiative  and    authority,   and   even   the 
ground  where  it  was  fought  was  of  his  choosing. 
He  it  was  who  had  resolved  to  attack  instead  of 
remaining  on  the  defensive,  and,  though  he  in 
no   way  interfered   with   the   handling   of   the 
troops  during  the  action,  he  shared  in  all  their 
dangers,  and  showed   himself  worthy  of  their 
confidence  as  a  supreme  leader. 

Baji  Rao  had  collected  round  him  at  Poona 
23,000  horse  and  10,000  foot,  but  of  these  only 
18,000  horse  and  8,000  foot  were  actually  en- 
gaged. The  whole  British  force  in  the  field, 
including  the  European  battalion,  numbered 
2,800  rank  and  file.  Seldom  have  armies  so 
unequal  in  strength  met  in  conflict,  and  never 
has  disciplined  courage  more  completely  shown 
its  master}'  over  the  brute  force  of  mere  numbers. 
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LISBON  shone  with  hght  on  the  night  of 
the  22nd  April,  1809,  for  a  deliverer 
had  come  ;  and  when  the  news  of  the 
landing  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  the 
young  general  with  the  glory  of  Rolica  and 
Vimiero  still  fresh  upon  him,  spread  through 
Portugal,  every  city  not  held  hy  the  invading 
French  was  illuminated  for  three  successive 
nights. 

Never  was  there  a  deadlier  hate  than  the 
Portuguese,  townsmen  and  peasants,  had  for  the 
soldiers  of  Napoleon's  armies.  No  Red  Indians 
ever  dreamed  of  mere  fiendish  tortures  than 
those  that  a  straggler  from  the  line  of  march,  a 
wounded  man  left  in  the  whirl  of  a  skirmish,  or 
a  forgotten  sick  man,  .suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguese  before  he  met  his  death  ;  and  for 
hate,  hate  was  returned  with  interest.  The  olive 
trees  were  cut  down,  the  ripe  crops  trampled, 
the  farm  animals  and  domestic  pets  slain  and 
cut  or  torn  limb  from  limb  in  wantonness  ;  the 
blackening  corpse  of  many  a  priest  swung  from 
a  tree  hard  by  the  deserted  village  where  he 
ministered  and  wherever  the  tierce  peasants 
>t()od  ;  and  the  might  of  the  trained  legions  of 
France  crushed  their  savage  resistance,  the 
cavalry  killed  and  killed  in  the  pursuit  so  long 
as  horse  could  gallop  and  sword  arm  be  raised 
to  strike. 

And  now  thi>  stern  young  Knglish  general 
was  come  as  a  deliverer,  and  the  Portuguese, 
ey.er  variable  as  a  weathercock,  went  mad  with 
joy  at  his  advent. 

It  was  to  a  despairing  country  that  he  had 
come. 

I'p  in  the  north,  Soult,  charged  bv  Napoleon 
to  hunt  the  Knglish  leopard  into  the  sea,  had 
swept  like  a  whirlwind  after  Moore,  to  be 
mauled  when  the  hunted  turned  and  stood 
before  Corn  una  ;  and  now,  rearmed  and  equipped 
from  captured  British   and  Spanish   magazines, 


had  swooped  down  on  Oporto,  captur 
held  the  town.  The  shrieks  of  the 
wretches  on  that  day  of  storm,  of  mun 
rapine,  when  the  flying  Portuguese 
trampled  a  red  way  through  the  stv 
the  town  glutted  with  frightened  won 
children,  and  the  great  gap  in  the  h 
boats  was  filled  with  the  heaped  cor 
drowned,  pushed  on  to  their  fate  by  tl 
dened  crowd  behind,  w  hen  forty  thousai 
tuguese  perished  by  sword  or  tire  or  dr 
still  rang  in  the  countr\--s  ears. 

On  the  eastern  frontier  Victor  had  beei 
by  Lapisse,  and  their  joint  armies,  dista 
some  eighteen  marches  from  the  Poi 
capital,  were  being  weakly  watched 
rickety  old  Spaniard  Cuesta,  that  stran 
ture  of  tenacity,  faithlessness,  pride,  im 
who,  clothed  in  a  mediaeval  uniform,  hH?\ 
the  spectre  of  Don  Oui.xote,  held  upon  I 
by  two  pages,  or  commanding  his  armv  t 
heaped  pillows  in  his  coach  drawn  b 
mules,  ever  defeated,  often  the  leader 
runaways,  yet  held  a  power  no  other  ^ 
of  the  day  had,  and,  however  si^rely  1 
always  appeared  again  with  a  fresh  arm 
to  run  anew.  On  the  28th  of  March  at  .^ 
his  wavering  line,  advancing  over  the 
the  ridge,  had  been  pulverised  by  Victo; 
fifths  of  his  men  had  been  slain,  and 
Maubourg's  and  Lasalle's  dragoons  wore, 
them,  their  sword  arms  in  slings  for  da\ 
wards,  so  strained  were  they  with  the 
of  the  fiying  Spaniards. 

Sir  Arthur,  however,  entered  on  tl 
paign  under  circumstances  that  at  least  p 
a  chance  of  success. 

Beresford,  ficr\-,  impulsive,  full  of  em 
his  genius  and  a  stiffening  of  British  offic 
shaken  the  Portuguese  uniformed  rabUe 
desperate  partisans  whose  fierceness  wen 
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1  i ji ,  J ! h  1  u  h o  il)  w  .1  \  >  shriekc :1 

ihey  ^^'^i  pausing  onK  lo  murvicr 

hds — into  lnK>iis  who  with  each  day 

ence  m  thtiir  officers  and  diiciplinc, 

tbetr  eyes  turned  north,  longed  to 

U^  with  S^»ult*s  Frenchmen. 

<dly    irciitctl    min»   whu    had 

1,  though  hurtled  by  the  impulsive 

'  plucked  by  the  sleeve  by  Frerc,  our 

ive    with  the  Spaniards^  and  b\'   the 

regency,  threatened  by  the  nibble  of 

t  Qow  superseded  by  a  younger  man — 

'  to  his  successor  a  British  army  as 

'  campaigtiing    as    the    circumstances 


telling  him  that  the  >lin),  mcti  oti  5L  Llfbcnne'ii 
Hdiid»  hat!  missed  ijtay?  several  times  and  must 
go  ashore,  and  advLnrd  him  to  hold  to  Uie  diip 
until  she  w*ent  to  pieces  ;  but  as  Sir  Arthur  came 
oji  deck  a  sudden  slant  of  wind  frt>m  llie  shore 
bellied  the  sails,  and  the  great  vessel  tore  atray 
in  the  darkness  to  carry  hnn  to  safely  and  glor\% 

And  now  in  Stmlt's  camp  treacher>*  was  fight- 
ing for  him,  for  Argenton,  Soult*s  adjutant-major^ 
of  old  days  his  aide-de-camp,  had  been  to  Bere^ 
rbrd,  and  was  strong  on  a  plan  for  seizing  Soult 
and  carr^nng  him  back  into  France. 

Sir  Arthur,  a  little  doubtful  whether  he  had 
chosen  the  wiser  course,  left  Mackenzie  and  a 


With       magazines 

to     supply    the 

north  or  east* 

for  Dements  Sir  Arthur 

for    had    been    given 

confidence     of    the 

liotne,  who  had  at  last  made  up  ihtir 

►Id  to  Pttrtugal,  was   his.     The  rank 

in  the  P»jrtiittuese  service  had  been 

I  i»ii  him,  in    acknowledging  which  he 

fine  letter"  ;  and,  above  all,  there 

the  man,  a  Genius  waited  on 

1  lick, 

ck  wa5  with  the  taciturn  young  general, 

in  hi^  cabin  aboard  ttie  SunrMint 

niifhi  out  from  Portsmtjuih — to 

rri  until  in   1814 

_-,  i  ig Ion » Sir  George 

down  to  him  and  awakened  him, 
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tolerable  force  to 
hinder  Victor  should 
he  march  on  Lis- 
bon, hoping  some- 
thing also  frtim 
Cuesta  should  this 
come  to  pa-ss,  and 
himself,  with  Benes- 
ford  alwa^'s  edging 
forward  on  the  east 
f  him^  set  fcfth 
agaiti>i    that   noble  adversary,  Soult, 

A  few  words  as  to  the  countrv^  in  which  the 
fighting  had  to  be  done,  and  as  to  the  troops 
who  had  to  do  it. 

1*he  rivers  in  Portugal  ^^peaking  in  gcncTol 
terms,  run  from  tJorlh-east  to  south-west,  w*ith 
motmtainous  country'  in  between  them.  Four 
rivers  only  are  of  nnportance  in  connection  with 
the  fighting  I  am  going  to  wrftc  of:  the  Tagus, 
the  most  southerly  of  them  ;  the  Mondegrj  next, 
south  of  which  Sir  John  CraddtHrk  had  been 
gathering  troop*  and  stores;  the  Vouga  next, 
the  right  bank  of  which  was  hcid  b}'  the  French 
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outposts ;  and  the  most  northerly,  the  Douro, 
near  the  mouth  of  which  is  Oporto. 

The  troops  with  which  Sir  Arthur  moved 
against  Soult  were  a  division  of  horse  under 
General  Payne,  two  divisions  of  infantry  under 
Lieutenant-Generals  Edward  Paget  and  Sher- 
brooke,the  German  Legion,  and  twenty-four  guns 
— sixteen  thousand  combatants  in  all,  of  whom 
fifteen  hundred  were  horsemen.  Beresford,  who 
was  to  cut  off  Soult^s  retreat  to  the  east,  the  only 
road  by  which  he  could  take  his  train  and  artil- 
ler}',  had  six  thousand  Portuguese,  two  British 
battalions,  and  some  heavy  cavalry. 

Sir  Arthur  wasted  no  time  in  setting  to  work. 
Six  days  he  stayed  in  Lisbon  to  get  a  firm  hand 
on  the  strings  that  3et  the  puppets  dancing,  and 
then  rode  up  the  north  road,  through  villages 
where  he  was  hailed  already  as  a  conqueror,  to 
Coimbra,  south  of  the  Mondego,  where  the  ladies 
showered  rose-leaves  and  confetti  down  on  him 
from  the  balconies. 

On  the  6th  of  May  Sir  Arthur  reviewed  his 
forces  on  a  sandy  plain  some  two  miles  from 
Coimbra,  and  his  staff  scanned  anxiously  enough 
the  appearance  of  the  men  who  had  to  meet 
Soult*s  veterans.  It  was  by  no  means  the  hcau 
ideal  of  an  army.  The  Guards  and  the  German 
Legion  were  all  that  any  general  could  desire,  but 
the  ranks  of  the  infantry  of  the  line  had  been 
filled  by  drafts  from  militia  regiments,  and  there 
were  as  many  knapsacks  with  the  names  of 
counties  on  them  as  with  the  numbers  of  regi- 
ments. The  Portuguese,  four  regiments  of  whom 
had  been  added  to  the  force,  were  considered  by 
lenient  critics  to  present  a  "  sombre ''  appear- 
ance, their  dark  complexions  and  single-breasted 
blue  coats  showing  unfavourably  alongside  the 
fresh-coloured  faces  and  red  uniforms  of  their 
British  brothers-in-arms  ;  but  Sir  Arthur  wrote 
tt)  Beresford  in  stronger  terms  than  that,  telling 
him  that  his  men  made  a  bad  figure  at  the 
review,  that  the  battalions  were  weak,  the  body 
of  men  very  had.  and  the  officers  worse  than 
anything  he  had  seen.  He  spoke  in  kindlier 
terms  of  them  when  the  three  days'  fighting  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  ( )})ort<)  were  over. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  loth  May  the  two 
forces  first  came  into  contact.  The  countrv  folk 
were  with  us  and  aj^ainst  the  French — all  their 
movements  were  known  to  u^  ;  ours  were  con- 
cealed from  them.  We  were,  guided  by  the 
peasants,  to  have  surprised  Franceschi,  the 
French  cavalry  general,  whose  quarters  were 
M)me  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Vouga 
at    Albergaria    Nova,    while    Mermet    with    a 


division  of  infantrj^  was  a  march  fiirthe 
at  Grijon.  Hill  had  been  ferried  acr 
lake  of  Ovar,  and  was  in  rear  of  Frai 
Cotton  with  the  light  cavalry  was  to  at 
the  grey  of  the  morning,  thrust  Francesc 
on  to  Mermet,  and  when  the  defeated 
made  for  Oporto,  Hill  with  his  fresh  tro 
to  keep  up  with  them  and  seize  the  bridge* 

The  lake  of  Ovar  lies  on  the  sea-coast, 
northern  end  was  well  behind  the  Free 
posts.  That  it  was  not  guarded  by  the 
was  discovered  by  an  officer  who  went  I 
to  meet  Argenton,  the  traitor  in  Soult 
half-way  across  the  lake.  In  the  darkn 
boats  missed  each  other,  and  the  Britisl 
found  himself  unchallenged  behind  the 
picquets. 

Hill,  aided  in  every  way  by  the  Po 
boatmen,  landed  at  Ovar  at  sunrise,  but 
men  failed  in  their  attempt — most  of  th 
young  fighters,  a  night  march  is  alwa^'S 
and  the .  Portuguese  guides  were  de 
afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
The  neighing  of  the  horses  of  the  Po 
cavalry  put  Franceschi's  vedettes  on  tl 
the  1 6th  Light  Dragoons  lost  their  ^ 
when  Cotton  came  on  Franceschi  in  br 
light,  the  Frenchman  was  quite  ready 
There  was  a  volley  from  the  advancec 
troopers,  a  charge  on  the  English  sid 
the  young  officers  compared  in  its 
effect  to  a  field-day  manoeuvre,  and  the 
found  Franceschi  waiting  for  him  flanl 
wood  that  swarmed  with  the  tirailleui 
infantry  regiment  that  Mermet  had  lent 

Cotton  dared  not  risk  the  charge.  Si 
himself  brought  up  Paget 's  division,  ai 
the  enemy  from  the  wood,  and  Fr 
always  showing  his  teeth,  retired  in  go 
upon  Mermet,  seeing  Hill's  troops,  w 
thought  had  been  landed  at  Ovar  ti 
British  fleet,  on  his  way. 

Soult  learnt  that  night  that  the  Brit 
advancing  upon  him  in  force.  He  al: 
that  he  had  treason  in  his  camp  ;  for  J 
had  confided  in  Lefebvre,  and  the  mar>l 
from  that  general  for  the  first  time  of 
that  had  been  dug  under  his  feet. 

On  the  loth,  too,  though  neither  S 
Sir  Arthur  was  to  hear  of  it  till  after  tl 
of  Oporto  had  been  fought,  Beresford  ha 
back  Mancta  ("  the  one-handed  '\),  Loi 
most  hated  Frenchman  in  Portugal,  a 
the  only  bridge  by  which  Soult  could  n 
the  eastward. 
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le  next  day  Mermet  fought  a  rear- 
He  held  a  ridge  covered  with 
Dods,  and  held  it  so  stoutly  that 
id  to  send  the  29th  British  to 
Sth  Portuguese,  who  were  skir- 
e  woods.  The  French  were  so 
,  that  they  pushed  a  column  down 
gh  the  village  of  Grijon,  and  the 
on  the  staff  heard  for  the  first  time 
ct  order  from  Sir  Arthur's  lips  to 
1  with  the  bayonet.  It  was  not 
le   German    Legion   had  already 


little  hairdresser,  a  refugee  from  Oporto,  was 
brought  before  Sir  Arthur  by  Colonel  Waters, 
of  the  Adjutant- General's  department;  and  as 
the  force  slipped  away  into  the  grey  mist,  a 
ghostly  army  of  silent  battalions  and  squadrons, 
the  little  trembling  man  told  his  story.  And  he 
had  reason  to  fear  should  Wellington  fail;  for 
just  outside  the  headquarter  camp  there  swung 
in  the  cold  morning  wind  nine  shrivelled  things 
that  had  once  been  Portuguese  peasants. 

Sir  Arthur,  stern  and  silent  as  ever,  muffled 
in  that  white  cloak  that  ser\'ed  him  through  his 


ench  left,  and  Mermet  retired  to 
1  the  heights  of  Carvalho,  where 
of  the  i6th,  forcing  their  way  out 
oded  ravine  lined  by  the  French 
barged  and  broke  the  47eme  de 
3d  in  line  to  receive  the  cavalry, 
d  retreating,  Mermet  wore  out  the 
r  cover  of  dark  retired  across  the 
yoTto. 

halted  at  dark  ;  his  men  slept  on 
during  the  night  HilFs  brigade  was 
istant  roar  and  the  shaking  of  the 
earthquake.  Soult  in  Oporto  had 
bdd^  of  boats,  and  was  getting 
5  powder. 

of  dawn  on  the  misty  morning  of 
lie  troops  stood  to  their  arms,  a 


Spanish  campaigns,  listened.  Soult  had  de- 
stroyed the  bridge — he  expected  that  ;  but,  what 
was  worse  news,  all  the  boats  on  the  river  had 
been  secured,  were  moored  under  the  fire  of 
French  sentries,  and  the  only  boat  on  the  near 
side  was  the  little  skiff  in  which  the  barber  had 
rowed  himself  over  during  the  night,  and  which, 
half  filled  with  water,  was  hidden  in  some  reeds. 

That  boat  was  to  be  found,  and  it  was  that 
frail  little  bark  that  lost  Soult  the  day. 

The  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  had  shaken 
Soult  for  a  moment  only.  He  assured  himself 
that  the  men  immediately  about  him  were  faith- 
ful, and  then  turned  his  mind  to  the  preparations 
for  delaying  Sir  Arthur's  passage  of  the  Douro. 
He  knew  that  he  could  not  hold  on  to  Oporto 
for  long,  and  intended  to  retire  at  his  ease  to  the 
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eastern  frontier  of  tlie  country.  During  the 
night  of  the  iith-i2th  he  had  personally  super- 
intended the  hreaking  up  of  the  boat -bridge, 
and  did  not  leave  the  quay  to  take  rest  until 
4  a.m. 

His  quarters  were  on  the  seaward  side  of  the 
town,  and  he  believed  that  the  next  day  he 
would  see  at  the  river's  mouth  the  white  sails 
of  that  fleet — of  Franceschi's  imagination — that 
had  landed  the  troops  at  Ovar,  and  that  with 
the  fleet's  help  Sir  Arthur  would  try  to  force  a 
passage  below  the  town.  He  intended  to  hold 
Oporto  during  the  I2th,  and  then  to  retire 
leisurely  with  I^Vanceschi  as  his  rear-guard. 

The  mist  had  thinned  and  lifted,  and  the 
morning  sunshine  of  a  tine  spring  day  was  pour- 
ing on  a  landscape  beautiful,  except  where  the 
smoke  still  hung  above  the  villages  burnt  by  the 
retiring  French,  as  Sir  Arthur  mounted,  and, 
with  the  staft'  clattering  behind,  rode  after  his 
troops. 

At  s  a.m.  he  was  at  Villa  Nova,  the  suburb 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  from  which  the 
boat -bridge  had  stretched  across  to  Oporto,  and 
found  its  narrow  streets  choked  with  his  troops. 
Sherbrooke  and  Paget  were  both  there  waiting. 

Sir  Arthur  rode  at  a  walk  through  the  crowded 
streets,  and,  turning  to  his  right,  set  his  horse  at 
the  hill  on  which  the  Serra  convent  stands,  and 
round  the  rocky  clilTs  of  which  the  broad  rapid 
stream  of  the  Douro  makes  a  bend. 

Walking  through  the  convent  garden,  the 
stafi'and  monk>  tnllowing  a  do/en  ])accs  behind, 
he  stood  on  the  highest  ])i)int  and  looked  acro» 
the  river  lo  where  the  terraceil  town  clu>tered 
round  il^  .^r.inile  cathedral. 

It  wj-  .ihiiov^i  a>  if  it  had  been  a  city  of  the 
(lead.  1  li-  (juiLK  i\e  cauglu  tile  b<)at^  moored 
nil  llu-  t.ii  -In ire.  ;lu-  >leepy  sentineN  mechanic- 
:illy  paiiiiLi  lluii  ln;a^,  the  lei^urelv  ]Kiirol>,  the 
-ikiit  -HiKiK'.  ih*.  lU-erted  >lreet>,  the  hoU'^e'• 
where  im  ti.ice  nt  liie  wa-  .-eeii.  \o  Portuguese 
dared  -li'iw  .it  llu  \^iii(|ci\\-.  ami  the  P'renchnieu 
weri  u.iilini^  in  :li<ir  billet-  t<»r  the  call  that 
was  1(1  Mini  llu  III  iii.iriliinu  l'»\\.ird-  the  river'> 
mouth  Id  be.it  h.u  k  tlu-  FnL:li-li. 

Sir  Arthur'- e\  (  ri  -lid  'Mi  .m  unrmi-lied  builtl- 
ing.  a  l«»n_n  biiik  p.iI.kx  t«>r  llu-  bi-lu>p,  three 
»-lore\-^  hi.uh  at  diu-  parl,\\hi<>h  -t<»«'d  «»m  lii.nh 
«;rnuiid  acro-^  the  livir  ( )ii  I  lu-  \s  al«r  ^ide  it 
wa^  readied  b\  a  /i;;/ai;  palli  iij)  tlu-  rockv 
ilifl  ;  on  iIr-  oilur  three  >ide-  ii  wa<  encl«»M'(l  bv 
a  -loiii-  w.ill.  with  <»ne  iron 'j.ju- Icailiiii:  <»n  toiIiL- 
/'/v///'/,  luiw  a  cemetery,  on  the  -ide  larllu>l  fmm 
the  river.     The    French    had    lell   I  hi-  buiKling 


unguarded,  and  as  he   looked  a  daring 
formed  itself  in  the  great  general's  mind. 

He  saw  the  long  column  of  dust  risi 
the  baggage  waggons  that  Soult  was  sei 
eastwards  ;  he  feared  for  Bcresford's  siJ 
until  the  river  was  passed  he  could  givi 
to  the  tiery  commander  of  the  Portugi 
was  a  time  for  a  gambler's  throw,  and 
ready  to  risk  it. 

He  ordered  Waters  to  go  with  the  bai 
a  priest,  the  Prior  of  Amarante,  who  was 
to  help  against  the  French,  to  find  t 
skiff  and,  crossing  over,  by  some  means 
boats  from  the  other  side. 

The  strangely  matched  trio,  with  two 
rowing  them,  passed  over  the  rapid  stri 
Sir  Arthur  made  his  dispositions.  Mun 
the  German  Legion,  the  two  squadroi 
14th  Dragoons,  and  two  guns,  was  ae 
miles  up  the  river  to  attempt  a  crossin 
Harca  de  Avintas,  should  he  find  boat 
Paget  massed  behind  the  convent  hill 
brooke  was  ready  in  Villa  Nova. 

The  sun  climbed  up  the  heavens; 
across  the  swirling  yellow  river,  whid 
the  rising  tide  from  the  ocean,  slept 
peace.  Behind  the  solitary  figure  of  t! 
niander  who  stood  and  waited  and 
there  was  the  rumble  of  wheels  as  the 
brought  eighteen  guns  into  position,  : 
bv  the  tir-trees  of  the  convent  ench^surc. 

The  bells  of  the  Serra  convent  struck  I 
«»t  ten,  and  the  bells  of  half  a  hundred  c 
acro>s  the  river  echoed  them. 

It  was  reported  to  Sir  Arthur  that  sor 
had  been  secured,  and  that  one  of  th 
alreaily  at  the  landing-place. 

"  Well,  let  the  men  pass,"  was  the 
order  that  he  gave,  and  Paget  with  th 
the  first  regiment  of  HilFs  Brigade,  wt 
tif>u>ly  di^wn  the  rocks  to  the  water's  edj 

rweiitv-live  men  and  an  officer  wert 
»»ver.  and.  reaching  the  further  bank.  » 
the  /i.L:/a<;  ])atli  and  into  the  seminan- 
great  initiiii>hed  building  was  called;  a 
eneniv  took  no  notice.  A  second  boat 
.md  I  lien  a  third,  which  had  Paget  on  b 
it  ;  and  a-  the  men  from  this  toiled  up  ill 
ascent,  the  ilrum*-  beat  ilw  j^/wm/e  in  tl 
and  Oporto  w<»ke  to  sudden  lite. 

The  cro^sin^  of  the  boats  had  not  b 
n(»ticed  :  a  c//rf'  tic  hataillun  had  told  hb 
that  the  Knglish  were  crossing  the  riv 
had  been  laughed  at  for  hi^  pain?-.  St»u 
-lit,  luaring  that  against   hi>  order^  llw 
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boats  passing,  had  asked  the  French  governor  of 
the  city  for  an  explanation,  and  had  been  told 
that  stragglers  left  on  the  far  side  when  the 
bridge  was  destroyed  were  being  ferried  over  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  Foy  climbed  a  steep  pointed 
hill  that  overlooked  the  seminary  and  saw  the 
redcoats  moving  in  the  building,  that  Sir 
Arthur's  bold  plan  of  thrusting  a  handful  of 
Englishmen  into  the  heart  of  the  French  army 
was  discovered,  and  that,  rushing  in  masses  from 
the  town  and  throwing  forward  tirailleurs  as 
they  advanced,  Souit's  men  dashed  at  the  building 
to  drive  the  redcoats  back  again  into  the  river. 

On  the  British  side  as  well  all  was  life.  HilFs 
men  crowded  down  to  the  river's  bank  waiting 
to  pass,  Sherbrooke's  men  showed  themselves  at 
Villa  Nova,  and  the  eighteen  guns  amongst  the 
fir-trees  spoke.  The  Portuguese,  here  and  there, 
waved  an  encouragement  from  the  windows  of 
the  town. 

The  Kentish  lads  in  the  seminary  held  firm, 
though  the  17th,  led  by  Foy  and  supported  by 
the  70th,  with  a  fury  of  musketry  and  artillery 
fire  attacked  the  building.  The  iron  gate  in 
.  the  enclosure  wall  was  where  the  storm  of  lead 
struck  fastest.  The  French  brought  a  gun  up  to 
it  and  through  it  to  batter  the  building,  but 
were  charged  and  driven  back. 

The  odds  were  tremendous,  though  as  each 
minute  passed  the  English  grew  stronger.  All 
the  Buffs  were  across,  and  the  48th  and  66th  and 
a  Portuguese  battalion  were  crossing  ;  but  it  was 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  men  in  the 
seminary  could  hold  out  against  the  fierce  attack, 
and  anxious  eyes  were  directed  up  the  river  in 
the  direction  whence  Murray,  who  had  found 
boats  at  Barca  de  Avintas,  should  come. 

Paget  had  been  deeply  wounded  while  direct- 
ing the  defence  from  the  roof  of  the  seminary, 
;  and  Hill  took  his  place.  Sir  Arthur,  feeling  how 
critical  the  moment  was,  would  have  crossed 
himself,  but  his  staff  were  urgent  that  he  should 
not,  and,  knowing  that  Hill,  in  whom  he  had 
the  firmest  confidence,  was  commanding  on  the 
other  side,  he  forbore. 

Sharper  and  closer  grew  the  conflict  as 
attackers  and  attacked  increased  in  numbers  ; 
when,  moving  along  the  river  bank,  his  files 
opened  out  to  make  as  much  of  a  show  as 
j)ossible,  Murray  appeared,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  great  burst  of  cheering  and  a  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  from  the  windows  told  that  the 
'  French  had  evacuated  the  lower  town,  and  the 
inhabitants,  rushing  down  to  the  quays,  rowed 
their  boats  over  to  Sherbrooke. 


It  was  an  impressive  sight.  The  tide  ^ 
and  the  river  full  ;  the  boats  laden  with  ( 
men  and  men  of  the  29th  covered  the 
stream  ;  from  every  window  facing  the 
handkerchiefs  were  waved ;  the  cheeri 
continuous  ;  and  on  the  left  bank  ami 
clustering  troops  a  great  white  banner 
the  sign  of  the  cross  was  hoisted  and 
lazily  in  the  breeze  blowing  up  from  the ; 

Hill  advanced  his  men  from  the  buili 
the  stone  wall  of  the  enclosure,  and 
bullets  on  the  stream  of  fugitives  that 
out  of  the  town  ;  for  Sherbrooke  was  I 
them  through  the  narrow  streets,  and 
men  were  flying  for  their  lives  in  full  rou 
army  of  Soult  was  beaten  and  retreating. 

Five  guns  caught  between  two  fire 
taken,  and  when  the  stream  of  fugitive 
past  Murray,  giving  him  an  opportunit; 
**  might  have  tempted  a  blind  man,"  his 
fretting  under  his  inaction,  charged  with 
Stuart  at  their  head,  unhorsed  Laborde,  ^ 
Foy,  and  took  two  hundred  prisoners. 

That  night  in  the  Carrancas  Sir  An 
down  to  the  banquet  that  had  been  coc 
Soult  ;  the  town  was  illuminated  as  foi 
public  holiday,  though  the  streets  were 
with  the  bodies  of  dead  horses  and  men 
the  darkness  beyond  the  savage  peasants 
like  wolves,  stripping  the  corpses  and  m 
the  wounded  men. 

The  sequel  is  soon  told  : — 

Sir  Arthur  halted  at  Oporto  the  nigh 
1 2th  and  during  the  13th  to  bring  up  1 
and  baggage. 

Soult,  moving  eastwards  and  reorgan 
forces  as  he  went,  heard  on  the  13th  tha 
had  been  beaten  back  by  Beresford,  and 
only  line  of  retreat  by  which  he  could 
guns  and  waggons  was  in  the  hands  of  h; 
saries.     "  The  weather  was  boisterous,  tl 
worn   with   fatigue,   was   dismayed,   am 
were  heard  calling  for  a  capitulation, 
that  terrible  crisis  the  Marshal    Duke 
fortune  for  having  raised  him   to  such 
He  had  accidentally  fallen  from  his  ho 
his  hip,  formerly  broken  bv  a  shot  at  t 
of  Genoa,    was   severely   injured  :   but 
pain,  nor  weakness  of  body,  nor  peril  coui 
the  firnmess  of  his  soul."     With  a  fierce 
silenced  the  traitors,  he  destroyed  his  g 
baggage  and  military  chest,  put    his  >i 
and  ammunition  on  the  mules,  ordered 
ajid  some  outlying  cavalry  to  join  him,  a 
to  the  mountain  paths. 
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morning  of  the  isth  he  drew  up  his 
w  20,000  strong,  in  battle  array  on  the 
(raga,  where,  two  months  before,  he 
ired  the  Portuguese,  and  then,  with 
r  and  Beresford  at  his  heels,  continued 
.  Sir  Arthur,  when  he  heard  that  Soult 
oyed  his  guns  and  baggage,  knew 
sford  must  have  succeeded,  and  pressed 
it,  while  Beresford,  anticipating  orders, 
i  chase. 

h  torrents  of  rain,  along  paths  on  the 
side  where  the  waterfalls  came  stream- 
to  the  thundering  torrent  in  the  abyss 
ult  forced  his  men,  starving  and  shoe- 

the  peasants  from  the  heights  swept 
>le  files  to  death  by  rolling  stones,  and 

every  straggler  and  sick  man  left  on 
I.  Behind,  the  British  cavalry  pressed 
I  the  guns  opening  on    the    massed 


Frenchmen  crowding  to  cross  the  Ponte  Nova — 
where  Sir  Arthur  stayed  the  pursuit — heaped 
the  bed  of  the  torrent  with  corpses. 

Sir  Arthur,  with  a  pardonable  touch  of  pride 
that  Moore  had  been  avenged,  wrote  that  **  in 
everything,  even  weather,"  Soult*s  retreat  was  a 
pendant  of  that  to  Corunna,  and  then  with  the 
characteristic  wish  as  to  his  own  men — ^**  I  hope 
this  army  will  not  lose  their  heads  " — turned  his 
thoughts  towards  Victor. 

Soult,  with  his  men  bowed  with  fatigue, 
without  shoes,  many  without  accoutrements  or 
muskets,  his  artiller>^,  baggage,  and  military  chest 
destroyed,  with  a  loss  of  6,000  good  soldiers  out 
of  the  25,000  he  had  led  into  Portugal,  reached 
Ney  in  the  north.  "  He  had  entered  Portugal 
with  fifty-eight  pieces  of  artillery',  he  returned 
without  a  gun  :  yet  his  reputation  as  a  stout  and 
able  soldier  was  nowise  diminished." 
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ON  tlic  iiij;rli[  ot"  tlic  JisLoi  Marcii,  i'S4(^ 
the  Pieuiiiontc.'^c  ami  the  Au.^triaiis 
lay  facing  each  other  in  the  Lonie- 
Hna,  a  fertile  province  of  Piedmont 
which  hes  along  the  wolern  ba!ik  oi  the 
Ticino.  On  the  Fiedniontese  lett  there  had 
been  sharp  fighting  throughout  the  day,  and  tlie 
bivouac  of  the  King  of  Piedmont  wa^  formed 
near  the  village  of  vSforzesca,  on  a  plain  covered 
with  the  bodijs  of  the  dead.  The  villages  were 
rilled  with  wounded  men  ;  the  skv  was  red  with 
the  glare  from  burning  taring  and  from  the 
camp-fires,  round  which  the  troops  waited  for 
davlight  to  recommence  the  tray.  A>  far  a>  the 
king  hail  been  able  to  learn  the  result  of  the 
virion-^  scattered  cond)ats  which  hail  taken  place 
during  llu'  day.  his  troop.-^  had  been  ^ucce>^ful  ; 
his  infantry  had  shown  >^teadine>s,  \v>  cavalrv 
great  da>h.  A  Savoyard  regnnenl.  though  much 
harassed  by  the  enemy'.s  skirmishers,  coollv  re- 
served tlK-ir  fire  until  the  main  both'  »>♦  their 
enemy  were  within  easv  range.  Then  the\' 
poured  in  a  storm  of  bullets,  wdiich  they  followed 
up  with  a  charge  so  desperate  tiiat  the  Austrians 
fled,  panic-stricken,  belore  them.  When  the 
(•liicers  succeeded  in  halting  the  Sa\ovarils,  the 
men  had  angrily  inquired  why  they  were  not 
allowinl  to  pursue;  and,  in  reph'  t<»  tl:e  explana- 
tion that  there  were  no  regim^iUs  i\\  ^uj)j)o;^ 
ihey  had  retorted  ])n>udl\- :  '  [)(.  Sav<>\.ud-. 
evi-r  need  sup})orts  r  " 

Close  to  Sfor/i->ca  there  lia-.!  l»cei.  a 
brilliant  little  //li/ic.  A  baltalioii  ««f  Pied- 
montese,  alter  routing  a  bodv  »•!  Croat  la.n 
infantrv  with  the  bavonel,  \^ere  eaugiu  in  dis- 
order bv  Hungarian  hu^sai^.  who,  charnin*^  like 
a  whirlwind,  compelled  the  Italian.-  to  take 
refuge  behind  a  batlerv  of  i.riillerv.  ."^o  straight 
did  the  Hungarians  ride  that  lhe\  were  almost 
among  the  guns  when,  in  their  turn,  they  were 
defeated  by  a  well -delivered  counter-stroke.     In 


tiie  very  nick  of  time  two.  squadron>  v 
cavalry  took  them  in  Hank,  and,  after  ci 
many  saddles,  drove  the  survivors  h 
back. 

But  Charles  Albert  and  liis  staff  were 
with  anxiety  about  their  right.  Earljf 
day  two  divisions  iiad  been  ordered  to  M 
town  of  Mortara  before  the  Austriaflj 
occu[)v  it  ;  and  although  heavy  firil^ 
afternoon  and  evening  .showed  that  U 
were  hotly  engageil  with  the  eneOKfi 
neighbourhood  of  this  town,  no  news  j 
him  of  the  result  (»f  the  lighting.  Dm 
to  set  a  good  example  to  his  men,  the;! 
down  on  the  bed  of  empty  sacks  whidi  Bi 
extemporised  for  him  ;  and  he  even  slept, 
ill  and  fitfully.  At  his  head  stood  two 
servants,  whose  Court  livery-  of  crimson  a 
looked  strangely  i»ut  of  place  amidst  the 
of  the  battlefield.  An  aide-de-camp  sat 
to  replace  the  rug  which  the  king  cofl 
ih^-ew  off,  a.s  he  tossed  and  muttered,  and 
his  right  arm  out  threateningly  in  the  di 
of  the  Austrian  army.  Around  him  I 
^taft"  encircled  by  a  ring  of  sentries,  who.l 
on  their  amis,  watched  the  disordered  s\\ 
<'f  their  monarch  with  superstitiitu.s  awe. 

In  order  to  understand  the  short  cai 
which  ended  at  \{»vara,  it  is  necesiSim 
moment  to  glance  at  the  .state  of  Italv  in 
Karly  in  his  career  theCireat  Napoleon  lu' 
run  and  conipiered  the  peninsula.  Much 
ad\ antage  of  her  people,  he  had  replac 
miserable  ])rincelings  who  tyranni.-ed  ^'^ 
various  Stales,  by  a  strong  and  energetic j; 
ment,  under  which  Italy  became  niort 
perous  and  more  C(»ntented  than  ."^lie  lu» 
lov  centuries.  In  iSi;  the  Congre>>  i»f  ^ 
had  undone  the  material  g<K»d  which  Nj) 
had  accomplished.  The  temporal  power 
I\)pe   was    restored ;    Lombardv    :uid   V 
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\n6tt    the   Au^itriaiJ    yoke  ;    and 
cmi»  Naples^,  und  Tuscany  were 
their  former   kings  or  dukes.     As 
were   all    connected   by  blood  or 
ith  the  house  ol   Hi^pshtirg,  Austrian 
s  pfedominant  ;it  iheir  Courts,  and 
le  in  M  but  name  a  province  of  the 
ptre.     Like  *heir  Bourbfin  coui^ins, 
retunicd  from  exile  **  having 
i^'  nd  forgotten  nothing/*     Their 

I  government  was  a  despottHm.  In  their 
«  were  no  parliaments  or  representa- 
Utton$i,  and  as  the  press  was  gagged 
ha  mean^  of  calling  attention  to  the 


becaui^e  they  marked  what  the  popV  mcd 

*' French  time/*     Throughout  the  p.  i  the 

pahce  and  their  spies  were  ontnipotent,  :uid 
sought  to  regulate  fnen*s  thoughts  and  actions, 
from  their  poluicul  opinions  dovrn  to  the  cut  *it 
their  coats. 

The  Austrian  officers  of  to-dav ,  .,  .»<  <^ 
I  hem  in  their  own  count  r\%  are  high-breJ  and 
court etius  men  of  the  world.  But  in  the  first 
part  of  the  century  their  manners  were  by  no 
me;ms  as  agreeable  l^s  they  are  now,  and  their 
conduct  toward*^  the  Ilahans^  whom  they  chose 
to  consider  a«  a  conquered  race,  was  brutal,  and 
greatly  increajscd  the  hatred  of  the  populatioti 


n  nint' 


TTTB    ITNlVltSJTV,    PAVtS. 


the  abuses  which  ever^'whcre  were 
Ever>'  pojc^ihie  difficulty  was  placed  in 
*  *  d  to  visit  other  part^ 
red  uuilesirable  that 
(  upset  their  nnnds  by  travelling.  In 
made  penal  to  pronounce  the 
In  Rome  it  was  prop<>!H^ti 
n  Lt!»  at  night  becau^K: 

^jn    to    the    French, 
ke  public  dockji  were  altcmd 


tovvard>  LMt  iulers  who  surrounded  n.^tu^nw^ 
with  tbreign  bayonets  in  order  to  be  nblr  to 
tipprc<s  their  nativehom  subject?*  wit '  rty. 

A   jihrewd    English    traveller   thu$  .      ,-   a 

typfcal  scene  in  one  of  the  many  towns  garri* 
joned  by  Aasirian  tronpu: — 

'* Several  white-coated  Au^strian 

officer?*  came  into  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel 
clanking  their  f^words  and  >|ieaking  in  a  loud 
overbearing  tone      They  were,  fortunately*  too 
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far  off  for  us  to  be  annoyed  by  overhearing 
their  conversation,  except  when  they  raised 
their  voices  to  abuse  the  waiters,  which  they 
did  in  execrable  Italian,  but  with  a  surprising 
volubility  of  expletives.  These  remarks  were 
generally  prefaced  with  *You  beast  of  an  Italian,' 
or  something  equally  remarkable  for  good  taste 
and  feeling.  After  a  little  time  their  mirth  grew 
louder,  and  reached  an  unwarrantable  height 
when  one  of  the  party,  loudly  apostrophising 
the  unfortunate  waiter,  asked  him  if  he  could 
tell  him  in  what  light  he  and  all  other  Austrians 
regarded  the  Italians.  The  man's  sallow  cheek 
grew  a  shade  paler,  but  he  made  no  reply  as  he 
busied  himself  in  changing  their  plates.  *  Do 
you  not  know,  you  beast  ? '  reiterated  the  officer, 
stamping  as  he  spoke,  *  then  I  will  tell  you  :  we 
all  of  us  look  upon  you  Italians  as  the  dust 
beneath  our  feet — as  the  little  creeping  beasts 
we  crush  at  ever^'  moment  of  our  lives,  at  every 
iitep  we  take.     Ha  !  ha  !  "' 

The  degradation  of  their  position  raised 
among  the  Italians  a  passionate  desire  for  liberty 
and  for  national  unity.  To  this  yearning  for 
freedom  is  due  the  long  series  of  wars  against 
Austria,  which,  though  at  first  unsuccessful, 
finally  achieved  the  complete  independence  of 
the  Italian  people,  and  changed  a  country 
formerly  contemptuously  termed  "  a  mere  geo- 
graphical expression  "  into  one  of  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe. 

In  1847-8  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Piedmont, 
astonished  the  world  by  granting  to  his  people 
a  constitution  modelled  on  that  of  England.  By 
this  act  he  at  once  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  for  national  unity  ;  and  early 
in  1848  he  proclaimed  war  against  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  invaded  Lombardy  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  expelling  the  Austrians 
from  Italy.  At  first  things  went  well  with 
him,  but  after  a  few  weeks  the  tide  turned  in 
favour  of  Radetzky,  the  war-worn  veteran  who 
commanded  the  emperor's  troops  in  Italy. 
After  a  series  of  reverses,  which  culminated 
in  a  severe  defeat  at  Custozza  (name  of  ill-omen 
for  the  Italians,  for  the  Austrians  again  defeated 
them  there  in  1866),  Charles  Albert  was  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  an  armistice,  while  the  remnants 
of  his  army — a  mere  mob  of  starved,  demoralised, 
and  ragged  men — painfully  regained  the  frontier 
of  Piedmont. 

By  dint  of  immense  exertions  during  the 
truce,  which  lasted  for  seven  months,  the  King 
of  Piedmont  partially  reorganised  his  troops  and 
rendered  them  (in  point  of  numerical  strength) 


respectable  for  a  little  country  of  about 
million  inhabitants.  In  March,  1 840,  just  b 
the  commencement  of  the  five  da\'s*  cam] 
which  ended  at  Novara,  148,000  men  s 
under  Charles  Albert's  colours  ;  but  tb 
they  presented  a  creditable  appearano 
parade,  the  composition  of  the  infEintr}*  left 
to  be  desired.  A  third  of  them  were  resei 
who,  after  about  a  year's  ser\'ice  in  the  r 
had  been  allowed  to  return  to  their  h 
Of  these,  30,000  were  married  ;  and  all 
strongly  objected  to  the  idea  of  active  se 
Another  third  of  the  infantry'  were  abso! 
raw  recruits.  The  remainder  had  been  a 
or  eighteen  months  under  arms,  and  ha 
doubt,  profited  by  the  experience  gaint 
the  campaign  of  1848  ;  but  they  had  not  si 
off  the  feeling  of  disbelief  in  themselvei 
in  their  officers  engendered  by  defeat, 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers  were 
but  the  commissariat  and  transport  se 
were  indiflferent,  the  medical  corps  was  i 
quately  supplied  with  ambulances,  and 
was  a  deficiency  of  no  less  than  400  oflBo 
the  various  branches  of  the  service.  Not 
among  a  large  number  of  the  soldiers,  bu 
among  many  of  the  higher  ranks,  the  » 
recommencing  the  conflict  was  unpopular- 
some  on  political  grounds,  with  others  h 
they  recognised  the  impossibility  of  wagir 
single-handed  against  the  Austrian  E 
The  king  recognised  the  difficulties  c 
militar}'  position  ;  but  he  knew  that  if  1 
not  renew  the  war  with  Austria  the  wh 
Italy  would  consider  he  had  betrayed 
cause,  and  the  majority  of  his  own  si 
would  rise  against  him.  He,  therefore, 
the  lesser  of  the  two  evils — a  war  in  I  Am 
rather  than  a  revolution  in  Piedmont 
although  after  deducting  from  his  sti 
18,000  men  in  hospital  and  40,000  for  g2 
duty  he  could  only  count  on  some  85,000 
for  service  in  the  field,  he  **  denounces 
armistice/'  and  intimated  to  the  Austrian 
hostilities  would  recommence  on  the  2C 
March,  1840. 

The  king's  military'  capacity  had  be< 
much  questioned  since  his  defeats  in  the 
paign  of  the  previous  year,  that  he  decid 
delegate  the  supreme  command  to  some  gt 
of  wider  experience  than  his  own.  The  c 
fell  not  upon  a  Piedmontese,  but  upon  a  I 
adventurer,  Chrzanowski,  who  had  ser\-ed 
the  Russians  in  their  Turkish  campaign  in 
and  against  them  in  the  Polish  insurrecti 
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Deeply  did  the  Piedmontese  generals 
their  supersession  by  a  foreigner,  and 
us  was  the  friction  between  the  general- 
tf  and  the  commanders  of  his  divi- 
throughout  this  short  and  mismanaged 
ign. 

lough  the  Emperor  of  Austria  possessed 
prov-inces  each  as  large  and  as  populous 
dmont,   he   was   unable  to  send   any  re- 
iments   to  Radetzky,  for  the  rebellion  in 
ir\'  absorbed  all  the  resources  which  the 
of  Vienna  could  then  command.     There- 
ifter    providing    for    the    investment    of 
r,  which  had  risen  against   her  Austrian 
sors,  and  securing  the  safety  of  his  lines 
imunication,  Radetzky  could   only   place 
field  an  army  of  the  same  strength  as 
f    the   Piedmontese.       But    though   the 
rs  were  equal,  in  morale   the  Austrians 
Teatly  superior.     Proud  of  their  victories 
8,  they   entered  upon   the  campaign  of 
I  with  thorough  belief  in  themselves  and 
le  utmost  confidence  in  their  old  general, 
:  the  age  of  eighty-three,  was  still  strong 
r  and  vigorous  in  mind.     The  knowledge 
al  warfare  which  Field-Marshal  Radetzky 
»d  was  remarkable.      Towards   the   end 
eighteenth  century   he   first   saw   active 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Turks,  and 
tered   Napoleon    at  Montenotte    during 
lire  emperor's  Italian  campaign  of  1796. 
s    present    at   Marengo  ;   he    shared    in 
aster   of  Hohenlinden  ;  he   commanded 
s  at  the  battles  of  Eckmiihl,  Aspern,  and 
a,  where  the  Austrians  fought  with  their 
ourage  and  their  usual  ill-success.     At 
nd  Leipzig  he  held  important  positions 
jreneral  staff ;  and  he  served  in  France  in 
hen  Napoleon  displayed  such  marvellous 
his  campaign  against  the  overwhelming 
>f  the  Allies. 

lany  of  Radetzky*s  troops  were  Hun- 
— men  whose  brothers  were  then  at 
•ips  with  the  Austrians  on  the  plains  of 
y — ^their  fidelity  would  have  been  doubt- 
the  old  general  not  been  the  idol  of  his 
.  His  personal  influence  kept  them  so 
their  colours,  that  on  the  resumption  of 
BS  the  Magyars  sent  him  a  deputation 

0  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  front  at  once, 
they  might  show  their  loyalty  to  the 

r  by  deeds  and  not  by  words ! 

1  the  armistice  expired,  the  hostile  armies 
TtiTt^  by  the  swift,  deep  current  of  the 
a  liver  which  in  its  course  from  Lake 


Maggiore  to  the  Po  forms  the  frontier  between 
Lombardy  and  Piedmont.  As  the  objective  of 
the  Piedmontese  army  was  Milan,  the  greater 
part  of  Charles  Albert's  forces  were  concentrated 
about  Novara,  a  prosperous  country  town  from 
which  the  white  spires  of  Milan  Cathedral  can 
be  seen  glittering  in  the  sun.  A  division  of 
8,000  men,  under  General  Ramorino,  had  been 
detached  to  the  south-west,  with  orders  to  watch 
the  bridges  near  Pavia,  the  old  university  town 
which  stands  close  to  the  junction  of  the  Ticino 
and  the  Po.  Pavia  is  about  thirty  miles  frpm 
Novara,  and  about  halfway  between  them  a  little 
town,  Mortara,  marks  the  point  where  most  of 
the  important  roads  in  the  district  converge. 
Two  or  three  considerable  streams  flow  parallel 
with  the  Ticino,  and  feed  the  numerous  canals 
which  irrigate  the  country  to  the  westward  of  this 
river.  Plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  with  vines 
trained  in  festoons  between  their  trunks,  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  soft  deep  rice-fields  ;  and 
causeways,  often  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  connect  the  solidly-built  towns  and 
villages  which  dot  the  surface  of  the  fertile 
plain. 

Radetzky's  Intelligence  Department  was  far 
superior  to  that  of  Charles  Albert ;  for,  while  the 
Austrian  staff"  was  fully  acquainted  with  all  the 
movements  of  the  Piedmontese,  the  king  obtained 
no  tidings  of  the  rapid  concentration  which  the 
old  field-marshal  had  effected  at  Pavia.  On 
the  morning  of  the  resumption  of  hostilities  60 
battalions,  40  squadrons,  and  186  guns  arrived 
outside  its  gates,  and  streamed  through  the  dark 
and  narrow  streets  which  lead  towards  the 
Ticino.  As  the  troops  defiled  past  the  balcony 
in  which  the  old  general  had  placed  himself, 
German  artillerymen,  Polish  lancers.  Tyrolese 
riflemen,  Hungarian  hussars,  and  Croatian  in- 
fantry vied  with  each  other  in  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  cheered  their  octogenarian 
chief. 

Greatly  to  their  surprise,  the  Austrians  passed 
the  frontier  without  difficulty.  They  were  not 
even  seriously  opposed  at  the  strong  position  of 
La  Cava,  which  Ramorino  had  been  specially 
ordered  to  defend ;  for  this  general,  who  was 
either  a  traitor  or  a  fool,  had  left  his  post  and 
transported  nearly  all  his  division  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Po,  where  they  were  absolutely 
useless  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  After  the 
war  was  over,  Ramorino  was  tried  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders  and  shot ;  but  his  death  in 
no  way  atoned  for  the  injury  he  had  inflicted 
upon  the  Piedmontese  cause.      Owing  to  his 
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misconduct,  the  Austrians  gained  so  great  a  start 
that  by  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  Radctzky  had 
been  able  to  direct  the  main  body  of  his  army 
on  Mortara,  and  thus  seriously  threaten  Charles 
Albert^s  communications  with  Turin,  his  capital. 
Chrzanowski  sent  off  two  divisions  to  hold 
Mortara,  while  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  he 
attempted  to  make  his  way  southward,  down 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ticino,  and  thus  menace 
the  lield-marshars  line  of  communication  with 
Pavia.  To  paralyse  this  movement,  Radetzk}^ 
covered  the  roads  between  himself  and  the 
Ticino  with  detachments  of  all  arms,  with  orders 
to  drive  back  the  Piedmontesc  wherever  thev 


encountered  thcni.  In  several  places  alon^  the 
line,  a^  ha^  already  been  stated,  there  was  sharp 
fighting  ;  and  not  only  at  Sforre/ca,  but  in  other 
points  on  Charles  Albert's  left,  the  troops  01 
Piedmont  ilistinetly  held  their  enemies  in  cheek. 
And  now  to  re>UTne  the  account  of  the  five 
dd\>  campaign.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  of 
the  2 1st  the  Duke  of  Savoy- -Charles  Albert's 
eldest  son,  best  known  in  history'  as  Vict<.>r 
Emanuel,  the  first  King  of  Italy — rode  into  his 
father's  bivouac  to  break  to  him  the  disastrous 
news  that  Mortara  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Chrzanowski  had  entrusted  to  the 
young  prince  and  to  (leneral  Durando  the  de- 
fence of  this  town,  an  all-important  spot  on  the 
series  of  roads  between  the  army  and  the  fort- 
res^xes  from  which  it  drew  supplies.  The  strength 
of  their  combined  divisions  was  respectable. 
Twenty-nine    battalions,   10    squadrons,  and   4S 


guns  should  have  sufficed  to  hold  the  -• 
in  check  until  Chrzanowski  could  atta 
in  flank  from  his  own  left  ;  but,  owing 
neglect  of  proper  militar^^'  precautions,  1 
montese  lost  the  day.  Durando  Uk 
position  too  close  to  the  town,  and  in 
b}'  canals  which  rendered  it  difficult  fo 
reinforce  his  fighting  line  or  to  move  hi; 
from  one  flank  to  another.  The  Duke  0 
division,  in  second  line,  was  drawn  u 
right  of  the  town,  where  it  could  be  of 
in  the  battle.  The  outposts  were  bad 
and  badly  handled.  No  adequate  st< 
taken  to  fortify  Mortara — no  loopholes 
no  walls  crenellated,  no  b 
prepared  to  defend  iti 
against  a  sudden  rush. 
stragglers,  muleteers,  ca 
lowers,  and  all  the  non-001 
of  the  army  were  allowed 
gregate  in  the  little  town 
impede  the  movements 
troops  through  its  narrow 
Although  heavy  firing  li 
heard  at  intervals  durii^ 
on  the  Piedmontese  Id 
curious  infatuation  the  j 
came  to  the  conclusion  t 
Austrians  would  not  attx 
tara  till  the  morrow.  Di 
became  relaxed  ;  many 
officers  left  their  regiments 
at  the  village  inns  ;  the  m 
foraging  on  their  own  i 
when  suddenly  a  picket  of 
cavalry  gallojjed  wildly  i 
houting  that  the  Austrians  w« 
From  the  south  and  south-eai 
f  white-coated  infantr)'  C 
-een  ct)n verging  upon  Mortara,  aw 
the  Piedmontese  troop*^  had  all  b 
lect'ed,  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  was  ptn 
their  disordered  ranks.  The  Duke  < 
and  Durando  were  as  completely  -ur 
were  the  French  at  Beaumont  in  1S70, 
the  same  result.  After  several  hour> 
they  were  badly  beaten,  anil  the  Au>l 
tained  possession  of  one  of  the  mct^t  i 
strategic  points  in  Lombardy.  In  thi 
ment,  begun  at  dusk  and  continued  t 
night,  the  generals  soon  lost  all  control 
troops,  and  each  colonel  fough:  entircl 
own  hand  in  the  combats  which  raged  1 
to  field  and  from  house  to  hou>c.  Th« 
the   fighting   fell   on  Durando.     A  coj 


cam]-), 
them, 
columns 
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fit  of  hf«  rmc  rented  w^  stormed 

"ians,  rcUktjn  by  the  Picdttionlese, 

ptured   by  the   Austrians.    His 

fKimlised   by   the    fire   of   guns    of 

t\>uld  ^cc  nothing  but  the  flashes, 

id  in  their  retreat  fired  hcaviJyupon 

"^^tcli   thL'    n>ii  .     '^(   ^*\r,^■    was 


walls,  Rcncdek  in3iaml\~!!unpf  part  nf  m?  njen 
inlt*  the  buildings  which  commanded  the  strcei, 
down  which  he  slowly  led  tlie  remainder  to  the 
ultack,  when  suddenly  a  fresh  danger  bur?it 
upon  him.  Out  of  the  murky  darkness,  of  the 
side  streets  appeared  :hc  gleam  of  bayonet?, 
wamini:     1^'^^^     that     other     columns     of     thtf 
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.iid,  an<i   tiicn    dcci    in    jnniK 

They  were  closely  pursued  by  two 

HungarLins,  who  had  already  pene- 

distance  into  its  dark  and  winding 

re  Benedek,  wlu)  comtnanded  them* 

h  Piedmontesc  battalions 

liini.     In  the  nmall  Lorn- 

hiiUMTs   are   well    adapted    for 

irr  Wrongly  built,  with  small 

windows  set  high  upon  the 


enemy  wcic  liircattuing  Inn?  in  tlank  and  rear. 
The  position  wns  desperate,  but  Benedek 
was  equal  to  tbe  ^Kcasion,  Tbe  streets  and 
lanes  were  encumbered  with  broken  tarti* 
and  with  the  bodies  of  dead  horses^,  and 
with  these  tna^  rapidly 

extemporised     '  »    they 

enircjichcd  themj^clves*  while  vrith  f^ublimc 
andacity  their  chief  sent  an  officer  to  «(ummtm 
hb  a>$atlants  to  surrender,  iu  ^'^  further  rc^i^tance 
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would  be  useless  !  '*  This  ruse  dc  guerre  was 
successful,  and  1,700  men  laid  down  their  arms 
to  Benedek  at  the  very  moment  that  they 
should  have  been  making  him  and  his  brave 
men  their  prisoners.  Two  squadrons  of  the 
Nice  regiment,  however,  scorned  to  surrender  ; 
and  selecting  the  moment  when  the  Austrian 
ranks  had  become  disordered  by  victory,  cut 
their  way  safely  out  of  the  town  and  joined 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Durando*s  division  had 
melted  grievously  away  in  this  engagement,  but 
Victor  Emanuel,  by  dint  of  immense  exertions, 
succeeded  in  keeping  in  hand  a  large  number 
of  his  troops. 

In  this  affair  the  Piedmontese  lost  2,000 
prisoners,  500  killed  and  wounded,  and  5  guns  ; 
while  the  Austrians  had  only  300  soldiers  placed 
hors  dc  combat.  The  decisive  character  of  the 
action,  which  greatly  affected  the  morale  of  the 
Piedmontese  two  days  later  at  Novara,  was 
chiefly  owing  to  Benedek's  resolute  conduct. 
It  earned  for  him  the  Cross  of  Maria  Theresa, 
the  highest  military'  decoration  which  an 
Emperor  of  Austria  can  bestow. 

During  the  22nd  the  whole  of  the  Pied- 
montese army  fell  back  upon  the  town  of 
Isiovara,  where  Chrzanowski  decided  to  give 
battle  to  the  Austrians.  For  a  defensive  action 
the  ground  to  the  south  of  the  town  presented 
considerable  advantages.  On  the  flanks  the 
position  was  protected  by  canals  and  rivulets  ; 
while  to  the  front  was  cultivated  land,  much 
cut  up  by  wet  ditches,  strong  stone  walls,  and 
long  rows  of  mulberry  trees,  with  farms  and 
country  houses,  each  capable  of  being  converted 
into  a  little  fortress,  dotted  over  the  surface  of 
the  plain,  which  sank  gently  towards  Mortara. 
The  main  road,  which  connects  Novara  with 
Mortara  and  along  which  the  Austrians  must 
of  necessity  advance,  was  commanded  by  rising 
ground  near  the  hamlet  of  La  Bicocca. 

So  rapidly  had  Charles  Albert's  army  dwindled 
away  under  mismanagement  and  defeat,  that  not 
more  than  50,000  men  could  be  brought  into 
the  field  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd.  Three 
divisions  were  placed  in  the  front  line:  Durando 
commanded  on  the  right.  Res  in  the  centre,  and 
on  the  left  the  veteran  Perrone  was  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  La  Hicocca  and  the  Mortara- 
Novara  road.  Behind  him  in  second  line  stood 
the  Duke  of  Genoa,  while  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
supported  the  divisions  on  the  right  and  centre. 
Three  battalions  of  sharpshooters  (brrsaglteri), 
extended  as  skirmishers,  covered  the  front  of 
the  position,  which  was  not   much   more  than 


3,000  yards  in  length.  These  dispositions « 
completed  by  nine  o'clock,  when,  in  dria 
rain,  dispirited  by  their  reverses  and  half-stai 
by  the  breakdown  of  their  commissariat, 
Piedmontese  formed  up  to  await  the  Aust 
attack.  In  less  than  two  hours  their  ouij 
were  in  contact  with  the  advance-guard  of 
three  army  corps,  commanded  by  D'Asprt, 
was  marching  along  the  Mortara-No\*ara  1 
At  first  D'Aspre  imagined  he  had  only  to 
with  a  rear-guard,  covering  a  retreat,  but  soo 
discovered  he  was  in  presence  of  the  whole  0 
Piedmontese  army.  He  instantly  informed 
generals  who  were  moving  on  the  roads  t 
right  and  left ;  and  then,  remembering  the 
with  which  before  he  had  conquered  at  Moi 
without  waiting  for  reinforcements,  he  b 
attacked  the  army  of  Charles  Albert. 

On  the  Piedmontese  right  and  centre,  th 
there  was  desultory  skirmishing  all  througt 
day,  nothing  of  importance  took  place ;  foi 
battle  was  fought  out  on  their  left,  rounc 
villages  which  command  the  Mortara 
Chrzanowski's  plan  seems  to  have  been  te 
out  the  Austrians  at  La  Bicocca.  He  f 
that  mere  passive  resistance  never  gains  a 
sive  victory,  and  that  a  general  must  be  pre 
to  counter-attack  his  enemy  with  vigou 
brilliant  opportunity  for  such  a  counter-j 
presented  itself  in  the  course  of  the  engagei 
but  Chrzanowski,  too  slow  of  intellect  to  < 
ciate  it,  lost  his  chance  and,  with  it,  the 
for  Charles  Albert. 

The  engagement  began  with  a  vigorous  a 
upon   Olengo,   a   hamlet    on    the   road    : 
hundred    yards    to    the   south    of   La   Bi 
Perrone  had  strongly  occupied  it  as  a  det 
post,  to  bar  the  approach  to  the  more  imp< 
village    in   its   rear.      By   a   sudden    dash 
Hungarian  battalions  of  Prince   Albrc*cht 
vance-guard  seized  some  of  the  outlying  h< 
then,  turning  fiercely  upon  a  regiment  of 
montese,  they  captured  their  colours  and 
them  in  confusion  out  of  the  village.    But  I 
the  Hungarian  officers  could  restore  order 
this    hand-to-hand    combat,    the    tables 
turned.     A  corps  of  sturdy  mountaineers 
Savoy   fell    upon   them,  and    handled   the 
roughly   that,    to    save    his    favourite   .Ma 
from  destruction,  the   archduke   had  to  I 
the  whole  of  his  reserves  into   the   trav. 
several    hours  reinforcements   reached  D'.; 
very     slowly,     for     the     narrow     roads 
blocked  by  the  baggage- waggons   of  his 
corps.      As   fresh    troops  came   up  they 
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into  the  fight,  which  eddied  round 
^es  on  the  Novara  road.  \  Early  in  the 

1  the  Austrians  stormed  La  Bicocca,  and 
'  took  Charles  Albert  prisoner  that  his 
ossed    bayonets   with,   the    Hungarian 

Soon  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  with  two 
Shades  from  the  second  line,  recaptured 
let  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  and 
nging  up  several  batteries,  he  poured  so 
re  upon  Olengo,  that  the  Austrians  who 
it  became  demoralised,  and  made  but  a 
distance  to   the    bayonet    attack  with 

2  followed  up  his  cannonade.  During 
ing  of  this  village  incidents  occurred 
low  of  how  good  material  the  Pied- 
officers  were  made.  The  captain  of  a 
jll,  hard  hit,  with  his  arm  carried  away 
md  shot.  He  did  not  leave  post,  he 
>  be  carried  to  the  ambulance,  and  he 
ought  his  batter}'  as  long  as  the  action 
A  young  subaltern,  fresh  from  the 
>chool,  was  laying  a  gun  on  a  rapidly- 
ing  infantry  column,  when  he  staggered 
>st  fell.  His  father,  a  general  officer, 
his  son  to  ask  if  he  was  hurt.    The  lad 

order  to  fire  with  a  steady  voice,  then, 
le  bleeding  stump  of  his  arm  above  his 

shouted,  **  Viva  il  Re  **  (God  save  the 
id  fell  senseless  upon  a  heap  of  corpses, 
uke  of  Genoa  was  arranging  his  troops 
her  advance  against  the  Austrians,  who 
ch  weakened  by  their  losses  and  badly 
1  by  their  reser\'es,  when  Chrzanowski, 
tupid  to  realise  that  the  crisis  of  the 
1  arrived,  peremptorily  ordered  him  to 

La  Bicocca.  Had  the  young  general 
•wed  to  continue  his  attack,  he  might 
n  the  day ;  for  Radetzky  himself  has 
at  at  this  moment  he  had  thrown  his 
able  man  into  the  fight,  and  had  no 
cserves  at  hand  with  which  to  meet 
nontese,  "  who  fought  like  devils.*' 

Italian  soldiers  forty  years  ago  were 
ful  in  war,  or  when  they  received  an 
ed  or  unwelcome  order,  they  instantly 
i  that  there  was  treachery'  at  work 
leir  ranks.  The  troops  at  Olengo  saw 
>ry  was  within  their  grasp  ;  they  knew 
half  the  army  had  yet  been  under  fire ; 
ised  that  a  general  advance  along  the 
Id  have  completely  over^vheImed  the 
I.  Therefore,  this  inexplicable  retreat 
heir  suspicions  against  the  foreigner 
imanded  them.     From  that  moment 

lo0t  heart ;  and  though  many  of  the 


regiments  fought  on  most  gallantly,  others  cried 
"  Treason,''  and,  disbanding  themselves,  fled  to 
the  town.  Charles  Albert,  seeing,  one  of  the 
doubtful  regiments  wavering  on  their  march, 
rode  up  to  them  and,  taking  their  standard  in 
his  hand,  offered  to  lead  them  to  the  front — in 
vain  I 

*'  Sire,  it  is  too  late,"  muttered  the  colonel ; 
**  half  an  hour  earlier,  they  would  have  followed 
you  anywhere !  *' 

The  officers — high  and  low,  old  and  young — 
set  a  brilliant  example  to  their  men,  and  showed 
how  soldiers  should  fight  for  the  honour  of  their 
country.  The  aged  General  Perrone,  the  com- 
mander of  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  while  rally- 
ing his  men  for  a  charge  fell  mortally  wounded. 
He  ordered  the  men  who  supported  him  to  lay 
him  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  mur- 
mured :  **  Sire,  I  offered  to  you  and  to  my 
country'  the  last  days  of  my  life.  My  duty  is 
accomplished/' 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  some 
time  after  the  pressure  on  the  Austrians  had 
been  removed  by  the  recall  of  the  Duke  of 
Genoa,  Radetzky's  reinforcements  began  to 
arrive  from  all  directions  ;  they  relieved 
D'Aspre's  overtasked  troops,  and  formed  up 
in  heaxy  columns  for  the  final  assault  upon 
La  Bicocca,  the  luckless  village  which  had 
changed  hands  already  so  often  during  the 
day.  They  carried  it,  but  not  without  fierce 
fighting  and  heavy  loss.  The  king  and  his  sons 
were  in  the  thick  of  the  combat,  urging  their 
men  to  do  their  duty  to  the  last.  Near  Charles 
Albert  two  gunners  were  shot  dead,  the  head  of 
one  of  his  escort  was  carried  away,  three  of  his 
aides-de-camp  were  killed,  and  a  soldier  was 
pierced  by  a  musket-ball  close  to  his  horse's 
head.  In  his  despair  at  seeing  the  Austrians 
sweeping  like  a  torrent  through  the  left  of  his 
line,  the  king  cried  out :  **  Is  there  no  cannon- 
ball  left  for  me  ?  "  The  loss  of  La  Bicocca  and 
the  rout  of  Perrone's  division  were  fatal  to  the 
Piedmontese,  for  their  centre  and  right  were 
enfiladed  from  the  heights  on  which  the  village 
stood  ;  there  was  a  general  retreat,  which  the 
efforts  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  were  utterly  unable 
to  prevent.  It  is  said  that  late  in  the  evening 
he  sat  on  his  horse  and  faced  the  enemy  in 
dumb  despair.  The  Austrian  guns  were  briskly 
shelling  his  troops  to  hasten  their  flight,  as  they 
streamed  past  him,  a  hopelessly  broken  army  ; 
behind  him  was  the  little  town  of  Novara,  where 
Piedmontese  stragglers,  throwing  discipline  to 
the    winds,   had  already  begun   the    work    of 
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TTITH  Austria's  gigantic  preparations 
/  for  war,  presuming  upon  the  ab- 
L  sence  of  the  bulk  of  Napoleon's 
veteran  troops  in  Spain  ;  with 
Ts  wild  gallop  from  Valladolid  to  Paris, 
hich  he  is  said  at  one  time  to  have 
>hed  seventy-five  miles  in  five  hours 
if  ;  with  the  complicated  political  con- 
is  ;  the  masterly  activity  of  the  French 
;  the  short  campaign,  opened  by  Austria, 

her  capital  at  Napoleon's  feet  in  a 
we  have  little  to  do  in  the  scope  of  this 
Our  mission  is  to  describe  the  battle 
rom  the  two  little  villages  of  Aspern 
ing,  in  and  about  which  a  series  ot 
r\-  combats  was  waged  during  twc 
d  two  days,  resulting  in  a  severe  check 
randc  Armce^  which  check  had  a  wide 

among  German -speaking  peoples  ;  a 
ight  now  in  the  blaze  of  the  hot  May 
w  in  the  river-mists  of  early  morning, 
inued  into  the  dark  hours  by  the  light 
ig  houses  and  the  silver  moonshine — 
'hile  under  a  cannonade  that  strewed 
ing  corn  with  countless  slain  ! 

the  French  victories  of  Abensberg, 
:,  Eckmuhl,  and  Ratisbon,  there  had 
ce  between  Napoleon  and  the  Austrian 
ler.  Archduke  Charles,  with  Vienna  as 
;  Napoleon  pressing  along  the  southern 
It — ^bank  of  the  Danube  to  take  it,  the 
hastening  from  Bohemia  on  the  (^hcr 
>  defence. 

dy  halting  for  three  days  at  BudwVi>. 
-ians arrived  to  find  the  French  in  po.>- 
'ith  more  than  86,000  troops  about  the 
sisting  of  Lannes  with  the  2nd  Corps : 
with  the  4th,  the  Imperial  Guard,  and 
cavalry  reserve  ;  while  Davout  held  St. 
ith  the  3rd  Corps  ;  Vandamme,  farther 


away  at  Knns,  Ebersberg,  and  Lintz,  only 
waited  for  Rernadotte  to  relieve  him  ;  and 
Prince  Eugene  was  expected  from  Italy  with 
40,000  more. 

It  was  not  sufficient  to  have  seized  the 
Au'^trian  capital,  to  dictate  his  despatches  from 
the  imperial  palace  of  Schonbrunn,  where 
twenty-three  years  later  his  then  unborn  son 
was  destined  to  expire  ;  a  decisive  battle  was 
necessary  for  Napoleon's  aims  and  projects,  and 
the  *'god  of  war"  set  about  without  delay  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  meet  the  enormous 
Austrian  army  on  the  opposite  shore. 

Rising  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  fed  by  a 
thousand  tributaries,  the  mighty  Danube  rushes 
through  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  Europe 
until  it  enters  the  plain  above  Vienna,  where, 
broken  by  iiniumerable  islands,  it  flows*  down 
past  the  city. 

Like  all  rivers  that  receive  the  melted  snow 
of  the  mountains,  it  is  subject  to  sudden  risings  ; 
and  it  lay,  with  its  myriad  isles  and  channels,  a 
formidable  barrier  between  the  two  enemies. 

At  Nussdorf,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Vienna, 
were  the  remnants  of  a  broken  bridge,  but  the 
stream  was  very  rapid  there.  A  better  spot 
suggested  itself,  in  front  of  Kaiser- Ebersdorf, 
about  six  miles  below  the  city,  where  the  river 
flowed  in  four  channels,  its  fur)'  somewhat 
broken  and  divided,  and  having  the  large  island 
of  Lob-awe,  or  Lobau,  in  its  centre,  where  the 
whole  army  could  find  shelter  in  the  event  of 
a  ^ever>e. 

At  fir>t  it  was  decided  to  make  the  passage  at 
both  places  ;  but  two  battalions  being  taken  by 
the  enemy  in  an  island  near  Nu>sdorf,  the 
operations  there  were  only  conducted  as  a  feint, 
to  cover  the  real  site  in  front  of  Ebersdorf,  where 
Generals  Bertrand  and  Pernetti  began  to  con- 
struct a  series  of  long  and  difHcult  bridges,  with 
very  imperfect  material  at  their  command. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  great  arsenal  of 
Vienna  furnished  ever}'  means  required,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  dearth  of  cordage  ; 
and,  having  no  anchors  to  moor  the  structure 
against  the  current,  boxes  of  shot  and  huge 
boulders  had  to  be  utilised,  with  very  imperfect 
results,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Long  lines  of  waggons  wound  over  the  dusty 
roads  to  the  bank  of  the  river  ;  grey -coated 
drivers  of  the  train  des  equipages  conducted  their 
teams  to  where  the  blue  pontoniers  hammered 
and  sawed  at  piles  and  trestles  ;  field -forges 
glowed,  and  all  was  hum  and  bustle,  for  Napoleon 
himself  rode  hither  and  thither,  with  a  keen  eye 
to  the  smallest  detail ;  and  the  scene  was  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  activity. 

Sixty-eight  large  boats — some  say  eighty — 
were  discovered  sunk  in  the  river,  and  these 
were  hauled  out  and  brought  along-shore,  with 
nine  huge  rafts. 

Marshals,  generals,  aides-de-camp,  smart  light 
cavalry,  and  heavy  cuirassiers  covered  the  plain 
in  all  directions  ;  the  sun  shining  brightly  on  a 
multitude  of  uniforms  and  gigantic  plumes,  on 
the  mighty  blue  Danube,  the  wooded  islands 
that  everywhere  dotted  its  surface,  and  the 
myriad  spires  of  that  land  of  churches  peeping 
above  the  tree-tops  on  every  side. 

It  was  the  second  time  the  French  army  had 
spread  itself  about  Vienna  ;  the  second  time 
that  Napoleon's  escort  of  gay  chasseurs  had 
clanked  their  brass  scabbards  on  the  steps  of  the 
summer  palace  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  It  was 
a  remarkably  ubiquitous  army,  finding  itself  in 
Berlin  to-day,  at  Madrid  to-morrow,  visiting 
most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  in  turn,  but,  as 
even  its  most  devoted  admirers  are  obliged  to 
admit,  not  greatly  regretted  by  any  of  these 
cities  when  it  had  taken  its  departure. 

The  engineers  found  that  no  easy  task  awaited 
them,  for  first  they  had  to  encounter  an  arm  of 
the  river,  five  hundred  yards  wide,  between  the 
Ebersdorf  shore  and  a  small  island,  beyond  which 
flowed  the  main  channel,  very  swift  and  turbulent, 
and  divided  into  two  branches  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  and  forty  yards  respectively  ;  while 
beyond  Lobau,  again,  was  the  last  branch,  a 
hundred  and  forty  yards  in  width  ;  and  to  cover 
the  construction  of  this  bridge,  which  was  in 
reality  a  succession  of  four  bridges,  Molitor's 
troops  were  passed  into  Lobau  in  boats  as  soon 
as  darkness  fell  on  the  igtli  May. 

The  Austrian  sentries  gave  the  alarm,  but 
their  post  retired,  and  the  French  were  in 
possession  of  the   island,   which   was  two  miles 


and  a  half  in  length  by  a  mile  and 
quarters  in  breadth,  well  wooded  anc 
pheasants,  the  gamekeeper^s  lodge  be 
only  habitation. 

As  boat  after  boat  put  off  and  stecTed 
for  Lobau,  Napoleon  himself  superintec 
arrangements,  saw  that  muskets  were 
and  spoke  to  many  of  the  soldiers:  it 
recorded  that  when  reconnoitring  on  t 
Marshal  Lannes  fell  in,  and  the  empero 
to  his  assistance,  waist  deep,  and  helped 
before  the  staff  could  get  to  them. 

Although  the  river  was  rough,  the  r 
a  glorious  one,  and  Savary,  who  had  be< 
over  by  two  pontoniers,  brought  the  gc 
that  Lobau  was  occupied,  without  resisl 

On  Xhe  morning  of  the  20th,  intelligei 
that  the  enemy  had  landed  on  the  right 
Nussdorf,  above  Vienna  ;  and  Savary 
post-haste  with  a  brigade  of  cuirassier 
that  they  had  recrossed  again. 

The  bridge  was  not  finally  comple 
the  21st,  but  at  four  o'clock  on  the  aft< 
the  20th  the  scarlet  flammcs  of  the 
d^elite  of  the  3rd  Chasseurs  passed  ove 
enemy's  side  to  join  Molitor's  men  ;  an( 
as  their  green  jackets  had  penetrated 
undergrowth  of  briars  that  fringed  tl 
the  last  bridge,  made  in  three  hours  b; 
Aubry  with  fifteen  Austrian  pontoon 
and  the  squadron  bivouacked  in  the 
parated  from  the  rest  of  Marulaz's 
which  remained  in  Lobau  until  next  m< 

That  night  Napoleon  and  Lannes  sle 
gamekeeper's  lodge,  the  staff  campinj 
turf  outside  in  the  brilliant  moonlight 
among  things  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie. 
d' Albuquerque's  fine  voice  rising  in  wli 
prove  in  a  few  hours  his  **  swan's  song ' 

The  gurgling  waves  rolled  unceasing 
the  alder-fringed  shore  ;  the  bridges 
right  bank  resounded  all  through  the  sh 
with  the  tramp  of  infantr}'  and  the  clat 
horses'  hoofs  as  division  after  divisio 
into  the  island  ;  and  with  the  first  faint 
morning,  which  came  about  two  o'ck 
crossed  the  now  repaired  pontoons 
bouched  on  to  the  battle-ground. 

An  English  mile  apart,  and  each  al 
that  distance  from  the  Danube's  edge. 
villages  of  Gros-Aspern  to  the  left,  ant 
to  the  right,  the  land  sloping  gently  up 
and  merging  into  the  level  pastoral  plaii 
as  the  Marchfeld. 

The  corn  was  growing  green  and  vofj 
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d  instead  of  the  circle  of  fires  that  all 
I  spread  along  the  wooden  Bisaniberg, 
L  beyond  Aspern,  nothing  was  seen  of 
it  a  few  cavalry'  patrols  dotted  on  the 

i  declared  his  conviction  that  only 
of  ten  thousand  men  lay  before  them  ; 
Massena,  whose  powers  of  vision  were 
llous  as  the  emperor  s  were  defective, 
to  the  summit  of  Aspern  steeple,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  army 
ve  to  be  faced,  to  which  correct  opinion 
ror  also  inclined.* 

St  day's  battle  may  be  roughly  summed 
accession  of  attacks  on  the  villages,  the 
rawn  up  between  the  two,  and  cutting 
ir  comrades'  relief  time  and  again, 
la  held  Aspern  ;  Lannes  was  responsible 
ig,  and  Bessieres,  who  commanded  the 
was  placed  under  him,  to  Bessieres's 
hagrin. 

I,  a  stone-built  village  with  a  walled 
rd  overhung  by  fine  trees,  was  rather 
the  bridge  than  was  Essling,  which  latter 
ad  a  large  enclosure,  a  three-storeyed 
and  was  more  closely  built  than 
g  Aspern  ;  while  connecting  the  two 
ling  from  Aspern  into  the  river  was  a 
itch,  cut  for  drainage. 
r's  division  had  occupied  Aspern  on  the 
i  was  the  first  attacked  ;  for  about  two 
1  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  the  Austrians 
in  five  massive  columns,  supported  by 
nd  the  fire  of  288  guns  ! 

Bellegarde,  and  Hohenzollern  rushed 
•n,  Rosenberg  made  for  Essling,  and  the 
mn,  also  under  his  command,  moved  by 
round  Essling  to  take  Enzersdorf  in 
le  French  right  flank, 
^t  this  force  the  French  had  between 
id  50,000  men  on  the  left  bank  during 
day's  battle  ;  for  though  the  others  were 
;  up  with  all  speed  and  passing  into 
:he  bridges  broke  no  less  than  three 
^hile  the  Austrian  numbers  were  So,ooo, 
lagnificent  artillery  which  played  most 
ne  at  musket  range  ! 
y  at  one  o'clock,  with  loud  cheers  and 
f  Turkish  music,  the  archduke's  armv 
5  march  under  a  hot  sun  that  poured 
Tcely  on  the  plain  dotted  with  white- 
authorities  say  that  it  was  IkTiliier  who 
the  steeple,  and,  as  he  had  himsclt  injured 
left  eye  out  hunting  not  lon^  l)cf()re.  there  would 
I  tone  grounds  for  the  statement.— D.  H.  P. 


walled  hamlets  and  glistening  spires,  and  an 
hour  or  so  later  smoke  was  rolling  acro>s  the 
marshy  meadows  as  the  guns  opened,  and  the 
skirmishers  slowly  retired. 

**  The  principal  object  in  view,"  says  the  arch- 
duke's plan  of  attack,  *'  is  to  drive  back  the 
enemy  entirely  over  the  first  arms  of  the  Danube, 
destroy  the  bridges  he  had  thrown  over  them, 
and  occupy  the  bank  of  the  Lobau,  with  a 
numerous  artillery,  especially  howitzers.'* 

Dust,  shouts,  and  grape-shot  drew  closer  and 
closer  to  Aspern,  and  when  the  bayonets  crossed, 
which  they  soon  did,  the  struggle  became  terrific. 

Massena,  **  cherished  child  of  victorv "  as 
they  called  him,  who  combined  the  bravery  of 
Ney  with  much  of  Napoleon's  own  skill,  was 
seen  everywhere,  sword  in  hand.  The  heavy 
Austrian  columns  poured  over  the  banks  and 
hedges  into  the  village  street,  and  Molitor's  weak 
regiments  had  their  work  cut  out ! 

The  trumpets  of  Marulaz's  light  cavalry 
sounded  the  charge,  and  the  Chasseurs  spurred 
on  the  enemy  with  flashing  sabres — again,  again, 
a  third  time !  The  baron's  horse  fell  under  him 
in  an  Austrian  square,  but  his  men  brought 
him  off,  and  the  same  thing  was  repeated 
so  often  that  the  number  of  the  charges  has 
been  lost  ! 

Language  has  little  power  to  render  any 
adequate  description  of  the  carnage — the  hand- 
to-hand  mcUc  in  the  gardens  and  houses  at 
Aspern,  all  through  that  long  day  ! 

Leaves  fell  in  bhowers  over  the  combatants  as 
shot  tore  incessantly  through  the  trees  ;  sword, 
bayonet,  gun-butt,  even  teeth  and  fists  were 
used  for  hours  with  barely  a  moment's  pause, 
varied  only  by  the  sudden  rush  of  the  cavalry 
into  the  fields,  an  instant  of  mingled  shakoe? 
and  bearskins,  or  the  yellow  schapskas  of  Meer- 
veldt's  uhlans,  and  a  disordered  return  to  their 
former  position,  riderless  horses  tearing  madly 
back  among  the  shattered  squadrons,  and  the 
whole  under  that  whistling  storm  of  balls  from 
the  Austrian  batteries,  iS  of  which  were  of 
brigade,  13  of  position,  and  11  of  horse  artillery, 
and  which  dealt  havoc  among  friends  and  foes 
alike. 

The  first  attack  by  the  advance-guard  was 
partially  successful  ;  but  the  gallant  French 
linesmen  drove  (juylay*s  battalions  out  again, 
only  to  be  pressed  back  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
village  by  >heer  weight  and  numbers. 

Again  they  rushed  forward  and  cleared  the 
streets,  but  the  2nd  Austrian  column  joined  in, 
and   also   the    3rd,    while    in    the    marshes  on 
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Musscna*5  leiL  a  stubborn  figlu  was  hi  prugrcss 
among  the  woods  and  ditcht^t.,  whurtf  tlic  lOth 
of  the  Line  strove  to  keep  the  'enemy  from  a 
ismall  island  which  commanded  the  pontoons. 

Aspcrn  caught  tire,  but  they  iuuglu  on  in  the 
flames  ;  Massena  had  orders  to  hold  it  at  all 
costs,  and  anxious  glances  were  cast  to  rearward 
for  the  reinforcements  so  long  delayed  by  the 
breaking  of  the  bridges. 

Meanwhile,  the  4th  column,  under  Prince 
Rosenberg  delayed  its  attack  on  EssUng,  u* 
allow  the  ^th  time  to  work  round  on  Enzersdorf 

EnHcrsdorf  fell  an 
easy  conquest  to 
Stipsic*s         hussars, 

and    the   Wallacho-  -''^  / 

Illyrian  Frontier 
Regiment,  who 
found  it  partly 
evacuated  and  only 
took  thirty  pri- 
suners,  which  done, 
both  columns  flung 
themselves  on  Ess- 
ling,  held  by  Boudet 
with  the  3rd  Light 
Infantr\%  some  guns, 
and  the  g^rd  and 
5bth  of  the  Line, 
the  attack  taking 
place  about  tive 
oVlock. 

The  defence  of 
Essling  was  as  gal- 
lant as  that  of 
Aspern,  and  the 
odds  there  were^  if 
anything,     greater. 

The  cuirassiers  of  Nansouty  and  d*Espagnc 
went  in  with  a  roar  of  shouting  and  a  mighty 
whisk  of  hufM^-tailed  helmets  against  the  Czar- 
torisky,  Arcliduke  Louis^  and  Cobourg  Regi- 
ments ;  but  though  they  smote  deep  with  then- 
long  swords,  they  were  twice  repulsed,  and  the 
wood  behind  the  village  being  also  cleared  of 
the  French  by  two  battalions  nf  the  Bellegarde 
Regiment,  the  fighting  there  was  concentrated 
immediately  about  Essling  itself. 

Napi>leon  s  position  was  one  of  extreme  peril  : 
attacked  with  great  fur^*^  at  each  extremity  of 
his  line,  with  nothing  but  cavalr}^  to  connect 
those  extremities  and  cover  the  bridge,  which 
was  in  so  precarious  a  condition  that  it  retarded 
the  approach  of  succour  from  Lobau  and  the 
right   bank,   he  had  to   maintain   himself  with 


t  J  - 
il* 


MARSHAL    MASS£NA. 


three  divi:si<»ns  of  intantr\'  and  tour^ 
against  the  whole  Austrian  army,  led  by  a 
of  whom  the  Duke  of  Wellington  once  siud, 
when  asked  whom  he  considered  the  grcaij^ 
general  of  that  epoch  :  *'  The  Archduke  Charles, 
until  attacked  bv  fits  of  epilepsy,  which  after 
wards  altogether  changed  his  character  and 
fortunes/^ 

The  bridge- head  J  it  i>  true,  had  Lieen  pariialfl 
protected  by  entrench  me  nt^  hastily  thrown  u] 
but  the  Danube  rose  and  brought  huge  l 
and  t»ther  (Uhris  against  the  pontoons  and 

that      fonned 
bridge     itself, 
the       enemy 
Hoated  out  fir 
and     heavy 
of    timber    for 
current       to 
against  it, 

Aspern  was 
mg  fiercelv,  amlt 
Austrians   fiad 
ried  the  churchyaj 
and     part     uf    th 
village;  Boudcl  hd 
Essling    with   diS 
culty,and  thLtntrq 
began    to    advd 
his  centre. 

About    this  tiri 
a    splendid     chiiq 
was       made 
General       Mar 
by        Nansoutt 
orders,       and 
general »    who 
entered  the  huss 
thirtv-oixe   years    before,    led   in   with  the 
Chasseurs,   followed   by  the  3rd,  14th,  iQth,  i 
two  German  Regiments. 

In  the  middle  of  the  enemy  his  horse 
down.  Maruiaz  beneath  it  ;  but  raising 
powerful  voice,  he  encouraged  his  men^ 
rallied  and  extricated  liim^  and  Licutenao 
Carron  of  the  14th  lending  him  his  own  charged 
the  general  killed  two  dragoons,  wounded 
other,  and  upset  a  fourth,  himself  bareheadcd,[ 
for  his  hat  lay  slashed  to  ribbons  on  the  ground. 
When  this,  to  English  readers,  littte-knowili 
officer  died  at  his  chateau  of  Filain  in  1^4^,  his 
record  was  nineteen  wounds  and  twentv- 
horses  killed  under  him  ! 

Bessieres,  by    Lannes's   directiun.   pt>ured 
cavalry  of  the  Guard,  Lasalle*s  light  horseii 
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Cuirassiers  on  the  advancing  columns, 
i  repeatedly  to  form  square;  and  these 
across  the  water-ditches  and  through 
»ni,  checked,  although  they  could  not 
Teak,  the  enemy. 

\  like  Aspern,  began  to  blaze  as  shells 
it  ;  but  Boudet  retained  his  post  all 
id  the  flanking  fire  from  the  two 
rrested  the  general  advance  as  evening 
3d. 
the  time  when   the   sun   was  slowly 

Marshal  

at  in  his 
::eiving  re- 
1  hisaides- 
who  ivere 
n  a  circle 
liim  with 
ks  to  the 
hen  a  shot 

Captain 
srque — he 
id  sung 
s  song   so 

night  he- 
ld taking 
the  loins, 
I  over  his 
»d,  stone- 
the  mar- 
t,  a  shat- 
ss  of  crim- 
gold  and 
cket! 
;  is  an  end 
srlad^s  ro- 
lidLannes, 
lasi  at  any 
nobly." 

immediately  a  second  ball  passed 
the  spine  of  another  aide-de-camp*s 
the  back  of  the  saddle  without  touch- 
r,  but  driving  part  of  the  saddle-tree 
ijgh  and  inflicting  a  painful  wound. 
i  another  of  Lannes*s  aides,  who  tells 
I  left  for  assistance  to  remove  I.a 
layei  when,  a  messenger  from  the  brave 
iknig;  his  place,  a  third  ball  carried 
Bid,  and  the  marshal  rode  away  to  a 
KBtcr  safety. 

Mtrians  had  practically  taken  Aspern, 
h  dense  columns  of  smoke  rolled  over 
pled  plain.  Boudet  was  forced  into 
and  held  his  ground,  and,  seeing  a 
1  CO  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  retire 


U-A^^us/rinn  Caralry. 

(i)  Xight  o/^o^h, 


their  left,  Lannes  sent  to  Bessieres  to  charge 
with  his  cavalry  again,  a  command  that  gave 
rise  to  a  serious  quarrel  between  the  two 
marshals. 

For  years  they  had  been  unfriendly,  and 
Lannes  chose  the  present  moment  to  inflict  a 
decided  snub  upon  the  Duke  of  Istria. 

**  Tell  him  I  order  him  to  charge  home  !  "  he 
said  to  an  aide  ;  but  on  questioning  the  officer 
he  found  that  he  had  softened  down  the  message 
on   his    own    responsibility,   and    consequently 

Lannes  despatched 
another  in  his  place, 
who  also  pave  the 
command  in  gentler 
phrase. 

Turning  to  Mar- 
bot,  the  marshal  re- 
peated the  message, 
laying  stress  upon 
tJie  words  nrder  and 
home ;  and  Marbot 
rode  off,  hoping,  as 
he  tells  us,  that  a 
shot  might  bowl  his 
borse  over,  and  so 
rid  him  of  the  un- 
pleasant task. 

But  it  was  to  be. 
'Hic  message  was 
given  correctly.  The 
Marshal  Duke  of 
Jstria  stormed  in 
his  saddle,  vented 
his  wrath  on  Cap- 
tain Marbot,  and 
launched  his  squad- 
rons on  the  enemy. 
They  charged 
home  with  a  vengeance,  Lasalle*s  chasseurs  and 
hussars,  under  Bruy^re  and  Pire,  and  the 
splendid  cavalry  of  General  D^Espagne's  division, 
the  4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  Cuirassiers,  against 
the  Austrian  cuirassiers  of  Kroyker,  Klary,  and 
Siegenthal. 

Dressed  in  white,  with  black  breastplates,  on 
the  Austrian  side,  the  French  wearing  the 
familiar  uniform  of  their  arm,  which  hardly 
changed  during  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  the 
heavy  horse  met  together  with  a  terrific  shock  in 
the  mellow  glow  of  evening. 

Guns  there  were  in  the  corn,  and  the  French 
claim  to  have  taken  fourteen.  However  that 
may  be,  they  lost  the  brave  D'Espagne,  and 
many  more  beside  him,  for  the  BUxvVjeuiXffisck 


■^"^^ 


IHI  French  Infantry. 
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and  Riesch  Regiments  attacked  their  flank ;  and 
they  had  to  retire  after  inflicting  heavy  loss 
upon  the  foe. 

It  was  growing  dark,  to  the  reUef  of  both 
sides.  Massena  had  recovered  Aspern  with  the 
exception  of  the  churchyard,  MoUtor's  shattered 
regiments  having  been  put  in  reserve  about 
eight  o'clock,  and  their  place  taken  by  the 
1st  Division  ;  Boudet  was  still  in  Essling,  but 
the  gardens  were  full  of  corpses :  if  anything, 
the  advantage  was  with  the  Austrians — certainly 
Napoleon  had  gained  nothing  up  to  that  time. 

Sleep  there  was  little  that  night ;  for  though 
the  battle  ceased  about  ten,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent,  the  tiring  .was  continued  at  intervals, 
especially  at  Aspern.  Men  lay  down  among  the 
dead,  and  the  wail  of  pain  was  blended  with  the 
murmur  of  the  river,  hidden  in  the  mist. 

Napoleon  bivouacked  in  the  sand  ;  and  Lannes, 
going  over  to  the  left,  found  the  angry  Bessieres 
pouring  out  his  tale  to  Masse'na. 

Lannes — who  once,  when  enraged  with 
Napoleon  himself,  deliberately  slashed  a  glass 
chandelier  to  atoms — strode  forward,  and  there 
was  a  violent  scene. 

**  When  did  you  ever  find  me  neglect  to 
charge  home  ?  "  demanded  Bessieres,  both  mar- 
shals drawing  their  swords,  and  restrained  b}' 
Massena  with  great  difficulty  from  using  them  ! 

There  were  only  a  few  short  hours  of  darkness 
at  that  season,  and  the  pontoons  creaked  and 
trembled  as  the  remainder  of  the  Guard,  to- 
gether with  Laniies's  corps,  came  out  of  Lobau 
and  marched  up  the  left  bank  ;  but  even  then 
another  delay  occurred,  as  the  bridge  broke 
again  at  midnight,  and  the  river  was  rising. 

Archduke  Charles,  on  his  side,  ordered  up  the 
Grenadier  Division  to  Breitenlee,  and  the  red 
glow  from  burning  A>pern  faded  away  a>  dawn 
came. 

Crccpincj  stealthily  up  with  the  first  pale 
breath  of  morning,  before  the  sun  rose,  the 
Austrians  burst  into  Essling  with  bayonets 
fixed  at  the  same  moment  that  Massena  rushed 
the  churchyard  ot  Aspern  witli  St.  Cyr's  division 
and  four  guns. 

The  second  day'>  battle  had  begun  by  simul- 
taneous action  <>n  each  side,  and,  strangelv 
enough,  for  the  moment  each  attack  was  crowned 
with  success. 

The  white-coats  swarmed  through  the  vards 
and  alleys  of  Essling,  driving  Boudet  into  the 
granary  for  shelter;  while  Cara  St.  Cyr's  brass 
drums  kept  up  a  dull  roll  as  X'acquant  was 
pursued  out  of  Aspern  into  the  meadows. 


This,  however,  did  not  last  long.  N2 
reinforced  by  the  Guard,  Lannes*s  corj 
Oudinot's  men,  had  something  like 
troops  in  hand  on  the  22nd,  and  was, 
sequence,  superior  in  numbers  to  his  ad 
whose  losses  had  been  heavy. 

St.  Hilaire,  to  whom  the  French 
Bayard's  sobriquet  of  ^^sanspeur  et  sans  rej 
rode  up  with  his  infantry,  among  th 
renowned  57th,  known  as  **  the  terribl 
the  105th  (  who  afterwards  lost  an  E 
Waterloo),  and  Essling  was  retaken,  rei 
in  Lannes's  hands  until  almost  the  climaj 

Heavy  fog  hung  about  the  bridge  i 
river,  as  Napoleon  inspected  the  ba 
ranged  in  waiting  there  ;  the  soldiers  n 
shout  of  ^'Five  V Empereur !^^  heard  faro 
plain  above  the  musketr}*,  and  drawing  1 
of  the  Austrian  batteries,  a  shot  from 
which  killed  General  Monthion,  who  was 
in  Napoleon^s  suite. 

The  fire  was  terrible,  and  did  shocking 
tion,  being  concentrated  for  two  days 
small  a  space,  crowded  with  men  and 
but  those  men  stood  firm,  waiting  the 
and  it  soon  came  when  the  emperor  i 
the  offensive  a  little  after  seven  in  the  m 

Essling,  we  have  said,  had  been  recapt 
St.  Hilaire,  but  Aspern  was  still  the  the 
continued  struggle. 

Scarcely  had  St.  Cyr  bayoneted  V 
out  than  the  regiment  of  Klebeck  fc 
way  among  the  burning  houses  and 
ground  for  an  hour  ;  and  when  Kleb 
been  disposed  of,  Benjovsky  took  hi 
seizing  the  ghastly  graveyard,  which 
exaggeration  was  covered  with  dead  i 
attitude  of  agony  just  as  they  had  pass< 
writhing  on  the  steel  or  stricken  dowr 
balls  that  lay  everywhere,  thick  as  app 
windy  day. 

Orders  were  given   by  the  Austrian 
Hiller  to  throw  down  the  walls  aitd  b 
church  and  parsonage,  and  Bianchi  sup 
the  head  of  the  village  was  held  for  some 

To  follow  the  varied  fortunes  of  each 
division,  and  column  would  be  tedious  a 
cult  ;  but  a  new  phase  of  the  battle  w 
mencing — a  grand  advance  by  Lannes  t 
the  enemy's  centre,  which  Napoleon  s 
too  much  extended. 

Between  the  commands  of  Rosenbe 
Hohenzollern  was  the  weakest  spot,  an< 
ing  in  h' he  Ion  the  French  army  ad 
Lannes's  corps  leading  on   the  right,  C 
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it  later,  followed  by  the  cuirassiers,  the 
Guard  in  reserve,  and  the  whole  pre- 
the  crash  of  200  cannon  I 
led  at  first  that  the  tide  had  turned  in 
's  favour  :  Lannes  broke  through  the 
>ok  five  guns,  a  colour,  and  captured  a 
The  Austrians  at  that  point  slowly 
1  good  order  at  the  outset,  but  after- 
disorderly  fashion,  their  officers  being 
seen  using  their  canes   to   keep  the 
then 

lire,  Tharreau,  Claparede,  were  march- 
ily  on,  dealing  destruction  right  and 
opening  a  path  for  the  cuirassiers,  who 
rday's  scores  to  repay, 
ench  cavalry  even  penetrated  as  far  as 
e,  a  good  four  miles  off,  where  the 
itenant  Bertin  was  taken  prisoner  with 
t  of  the  23rd  Chasseurs,  and  the  heavy 
.  raged  round  the  enemy's  squares  as 
wards  did  about  our  own  at  Waterloo, 
jstrians  had  adopted  a  novel  formation 
irst  time — the  chequer  of  squares,  of 
rchduke  Charles  had  read  in  Jomini 
w  weeks  before.  Marulaz — who,  har- 
*reur  as  he  was,  had  wept  the  previous 
the  death  of  Adjutant-Commandant 
X — charged  with  Lasalle  under  Aspern, 
sat  exposed  to  a  fearful  fire  for  three 
LSpern  was  still  contested,  but  Massena 
best  of  it  ;  Boudet  remained  in  the 
)f  Essling,  and  the  Austrian  rear  was 

r. 

'  was  within  the  French  grasp,  but  the 
-e  to  be  turned  again  for  the  last  time, 
les  received  orders  from  Napoleon  to 
1  take  up  a  position  between  the  two 
The  bridge  behind  them  had  broken 
5  best  part  of  Davout's  corps  was  still 
5  river  on  the  other  bank,  and,  what 
tal  significance,  ammunition  began  to 

vance  became  a  retirement — masterly, 
1  Lannes*s  movements  in  the  field,  but 
lent  notwithstanding — of  which  the 
ade  good  use.  The  archduke  rallied 
res  and  the  fugitives  that  had  been 
panic  to  the  rear,  seized  the  standard 
regiment,  and  surrounded  by  a  bril- 
ng  of  officers,  brandishing  their  swords, 
k  against  the  French,  waving  the  folds 
head. 

jct  hurricane  of  white  dragoons,  their 
urmounted  by  nodding  plumes,  swept 
Hmaire's  division,  the  most  advanced  of 


all  ;  and  as  Marbot  reined  up  with  a  message 
from  Lannes,  a  discharge  of  grape-shot  hissed 
into  the  staff,  felling  them  in  all  directions, 
brave  St.  Hilaire  among  them,  who  died  after- 
wards under  amputation. 

The  marshal  galloped  to  the  division  and 
withdrew  it,  under  a  fearful  fire,  often  facing 
round  when  Lichtenstein's  troopers  came  too 
close  ;  and  about  the  same  time,  when  the 
French  cuirassiers  and  cavalry  were  vainly 
slashing  among  the  chequered  squares,  Hohen- 
zollern  espied  a  flaw  in  the  enemy's  front  on 
the  right  near  Essling,  and  penetrating  with 
Frolich's  regiment,  maintained  himself  until 
the  grenadiers  of  the  reserve  arrived  to  his 
assistance. 

Matters  were  growing  very  serious.  Never 
had  Austria  fought  better.  The  magic  spell  that 
had  hung  about  the  very  name  of  the  Grande 
Armee  seemed  to  have  lost  its  power,  and  the 
**  Kaiserlicks  "  were  pressing  it  closer  and  closer 
to  the  river. 

Massena's  hold  over  Aspern  was  now  relaxing. 
The  remains  of  Molitor's  division  protected  the 
island  that  commanded  the  pontoons,  warding 
off  the  logs  and  dangerous  masses  sent  down  on 
the  current  by  the  Austrian  engineers ;  but 
their  loss  alone  had  been  79  officers,  2,107  "^o//^- 
officiers  and  men,  and  not  a  regiment  or  a 
squadron  but  had  its  bleeding  quota  under  the 
trodden  crops,  mangled  by  the  battery  wheels 
or  charred  and  smoking  in  some  comer  of  the 
burning  villages. 

At  half-past  eight  Napoleon  had  learnt  of  the 
disaster  that  had  befallen  the  bridge  across  the 
main  arm  of  the  Danube.  Boats  full  of  stones, 
fireships,  ever^'thing  that  ingenuity  could  sug- 
gest, had  come  whisking  against  the  piles  ;  the 
river  foamed  angrily  and  had  risen  ;  in  spite  of 
the  ceaseless  efforts  of  the  pontoniers  the  largest 
section  of  the  bridge  was  destroyed,  and  the 
army  cut  off  from  the  right  bank  ! 

A  whisper  reached  the  enemy  that  all  was  not 
well  with  Napoleon  :  his  troops  were  retiring, 
and  the  attack  upon  them  was  redoubled. 

Grand  as  had  been  Lannes's  onslaught,  it  had 
not  sufficiently  crippled  the  Austrian  resources. 
The  French,  moreover,  being  in  column,  were 
not  able  to  deploy,  and  every  shot  that  struck 
did  terrible  havoc.  The  plain  was  hideous  with 
the  carnage.  Horses  of  all  colours  were  piled 
up  where  the  cavalry  had  charged.  How  the 
wounded  fared  is  better  left  to  those  who  care 
to  dwell  on  it. 

Instead  of  a  triumphal  return,  the  ccA\i\&is& 
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brought  the  fo€  back  on  their  heels,  aiid^  to 
crown  all,  a  sudden  Austrian  renewal  on  Essling 
was  successful^  and  again  the  three-storeyed 
granar\^was  all  that  remained  in  Boudet's  hands  ! 
Heroic  had  been  defence  and  attack  ;  barri- 
cades were  made  of  furniture  and  even  corpses ; 
Essling  ran  blood,  and  its  gallant  garrison  weru 
black  as  negroes  from  biting  cartridges. 


volunteered  to  storm  it  agziin,  it 
the  French  were  then  in  rctrcai, 

Lannes  faced  the  foe  like  n  lion,  i 
back,  Davout,  unable  to  come 
sent  boat  after  boat  with 
guns  were  many  of  them  mute,  oil 
to  the  redoubled  fury  of  the  Au 
now  drawn  in  a  semicirde 


MJ^r 


^v 


&>-  yj 


J^\^  'Jl. 


'"fUlii^ 


TUt   VOtlXG    GUARD    IN    TUE    CHURCHYARD    OF    ESSLTNC* 


Then  the  Young  Guard  went  up  to  the  rescue, 
led  by  Mouton,  who  won  his  title  there  ;  four 
battalions  of  the  *'  Fusiliers  Grenadiers/*  with 
the  narrow  red  piping  round  their  shakoes  to 
distinguish  them,  their  epaulettes  of  red  and 
white,  the  rest  like  the  grenadiers ;  and  the 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  stretch  seven  hundred 
Hungarians  dead  in  the  churchyard  there  ! 

Desperate,  hideous,  diabolical  were  those  last 
fights  in  Essling ;  for  five  times  the  grenadiers  of 
Kirchenhctter  and  Scovaux,  Scharlach  and 
GcorgA\  penetrated  to  the  very  walls  and  thrust 
their  1'  f!>rough  the  I 

Oth'  u.n:^  of  the  ('  lie  up  under 

Kapp  ;  (iro^  was  wounded,  Mouton  was  wounded, 
few  indeed  escaped,  but  they  held  Es.^ling  ;  and 
when  the  gallant  Austrisns   later   tn   the   day 


and  under  these  terrible  condHictd 
bridge  into  Lobau  threatened  every  mS 
the  boiling  torrent,  the  rear*guard  kept 
from  nine  until  midnight. 

After  repulsing  the  last  attack^ 
ous  volley  of  muskets,  which  i 
grenadiers  a  lesson  and  burnt  ibeir 
laches,  Marshal  Lanncs  distncnttiU 
so  many  hours  in  the  saddle,  and  ' 
fro  a  little  in  advance   of  the  tiJcl 
Es2iling,  talking   with    General  Po 
comrade,  who,  when  sergiiant  in 
Ch  had  btc 

I  me  by, 
and  in  a  momeni  his  cartiiJy  iron 

Grc£itly  affected,  t^     — 
Enzerbdorf  for  a  hu 
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bought  on  the  edge  of  a  ditch  ;  but 

of  Ml  hour  later  four  soldiers  rested  a 

ty  carried  before  hiin,  and,  the  cloak 

1,  Lnnties  saw  the  features  of  General 

in! 

terrible  sight  going  to  follow  me 
Te  ? "  he  exclaimed  ;  and,  getting  up,  he 
)  another  ditch,  where  he  sat  with  his 
rer  his  e)'es  and  his  legs  crossed. 
lall  three-pound  ball  fired  from  Enzers- 
;ochctted  and  struck  him  exactly  where 


and,  the  weather  being  very  hot,  the  Marshal 
Duke  of  Montcbello  died. 

At  his  obsequies  they  played  Beethoven's 
sublime  *'  Funeral  March  of  a  Hero/'  a  worthy 
trihutL*  [n  I  wurtin  num. 

The  i  criih  i^uiicun.  wnich  describes  the  battid$l 
of  A<pcrn  and  Essling,  is  more  amusing  than  I 
instructive.     Like  all  Napoleon's  narratives,  it  h 
aji  official  lie,  and  the  truth  h  not  \n  it. 

Fifteen  hundred  is  the  number  of  slain  giveti 


li 
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rested  on  the  other,  tearing  the  back 
Hi  one,  smashing  the  knee-pan  of  the 
Bean    Lannes     had     fought     his    last 

I  will  tell  you  how  they  carried  him  on 
o  Lobau  ;  his  interview  and  fine  fare- 
is    beloved    master   the   emperor   are 
Nowadays  he  would  not  have  died, 
vti^rt  times  of   kill  or  cure.     Larrey 
amputate  one  leg  ;  another  surgeon 
9tis  to  take  off  both ;  Yvan  was  opposed 
diRion.     But  Baron  Larrey  prevailed, 


in  it  for  those  tw  o  days  of  carnage.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  7,000  were  buried  on  the  field  alone,  an<i 
2Q,773  wounded  were  conveyed  to  the  hospitals^ 
of  Vienna  !  Of  the  Austrians,  87  superior  officers 
and  4,200  privates  were  killed,  and  16,300 
wounded. 

Although  the  did   not   succeed    in 

capturing  Lobau,  N  ^  t  was  decidedly  beaten, 
and,  passing  into  tJie  island,  his  array  remained 
there  six  weeks,  binding  its  wounds  and  filling 
up  its  gaps  until  the  July  day  when  it  issued 
forth  to  write  Wagram  on  its  standards. 
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THIS  was  the  last  and  not  the  most 
creditable  of  the  many  great  sieges,  of 
the  Peninsular  War :  it  was  long 
protracted :  the  first  serious  assault 
failed  ;  if  the  second  proved  successful,  it  was 
more  through  good  luck  than  good  manage- 
ment— a  happy  accident,  the  chance  ignition  of 
a  quantity  of  explosives  behind  the  French  line 
of  defence,  which  turned  the  scale  just  when  the 
British  stormers  were  on  the  verge  of  a  second 
defeat.  Finally,  capture  was  followed  by  pillage 
and  plunder  and  a  series  of  atrocities,  of  "  villainy 
which  would  have  shamed  the  most  ferocious 
barbarians  of  antiquity."  The  horrors  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  were  outdone  ;  murder, 
rapine,  the  most  revolting  cruelty  signalised  the 
taking  of  San  Sebastian  ;  cruelty  which,  as  Napier 
puts  it,  "  staggers  the  mind  with  its  enormous, 
incredible,  indescribable  barbarity."  Discipline 
disappeared  in  universal  drunkenness.  The 
men  when  checked  chased  their  officers  away 
with  volleys  of  small  arms.  A  Portuguese  ad- 
jutant who  dared  to  interfere  was  deliberately 
put  to  death  by  a  party  of  English  soldiers.  The 
sack  did  not  cease  until  a  general  conflagration, 
following  in  the  footsteps  ot  the  brutal  and 
abandoned  soldiery,  completely  destroyed  the 
town. 

The  possession  of  San  Sebastian,  or  of  some 
good  seaport  upon  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  Lord  Wellington  in  the 
closing  campaign  of  the  Peninsular  War.  When 
he  left  Portugal  to  march  across  Spain,  driving 
the  French  before  him,  he  abandoned  his  only 
base  of  supply  at  Lisbon.  A  new  and  nearer 
port  was  now  needed  ;  a  good  harbour  at  which 
lood,  stores,  and  reinforcements  coming  from 
F)ngland  could  be  landed,  and  by  which  he 
could  keep  up  his  direct  communication  with 
home.  The  small  port  of  Pasages  he  held 
already,  but  it  was  inconveniently  near  his  active 


and  enterprising  enemy,  Soult,  who,  ; 
crushing  defeat  of  Vittoria,  had  replac 
Joseph  as  the  French  commander 
There  were  Bilbao,  Santander,  and  fii; 
Corunna,  all  very  remote  ;  Santofia  wa 
hands  of  the  French.  San  Sebastian 
most  suited  to  Wellington's  purpose,  an* 
or  later,  cost  what  it  might,  San  Selw 
meant  to  have.  He  made  no  secret 
determination,  and  his  anxiety  no  doub 
lated  those  entrusted  with  the  si 
Wellington  was  not  constantly  pre 
personal  command — to  premature  eft 
an  unwise  departure  from  the  instnic 
gave.  Had  the  plan  of  which  he  appro^ 
followed  exactly,  history'  would  not 
record  the  delays,  disappointments,  and 
which  have  made  San  Sebastian  mi 
among  the  sieges  in  Spain.  Wellingto 
to  lose  no  time  in  gaining  the  fortres: 
still  wished  it  to  be  besieged  according 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  who  was  in  chief  o 
although  one  of  his  ablest  lieutenants,  \< 
times  over-persuaded  into  errors  tha 
an  undue  and  costly  expenditure  of  i 
material. 

And  first  r.3  to  San  Sebastian  itse 
days  the  most  fashionable  of  Spanish  i 
places,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Queer 
youthful  son,  and  occupying  the  whole 
of  its  spacious  bay.  In  1813  it  was 
to  the  low  peninsula  running  north  ar 
on  which  stood  the  small  town  surroi 
its  fortifications.  These  defences  to  the  1 
or  southern  side  of  the  isthmus  were  t 
important,  and  consisted  of  a  high  ran 
*'  curtain,"  350  yards  in  length,  at  c 
of  which  were  half- bastions  giving 
or  side  fire  along  the  ditch.  In  ih 
of  the  curtain  a  complete  bastion  was 
out  to  the  front,  and  in  front  of  that  ^ 
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re  salient,  more  advanced  work,  called  a 
work,  which  was  covered  by  a  ditch  and 
in  the  regular  way.  East  and  west  of  the 
the  only  defence  was  a  simple  wall,  indif- 
ly  flanked  and  unprotected  by  obstacles 
•nt  of  it,  while  the  waters  washed  its 
-to  the  westward  those  of  the  sea,  to  the 
ird  of  the  river  Urumea,  a  tidal  shallow 
1  that  ran  out  twice  a  day,  and  left  a  long 
strand  exposed.  The  latter  undoubtedly 
tuted  the  weakest  part  of  the  fortress,  and 

within  fiill  view  and  easy  reach  of  high 
ind  commanding  sand-hills,  the  Chofres, 
5  far  side  of  the  river. 

Sebastian  had  a  second  and  a  third — an 
and  an  inner  line  of  defence.  The  first  was 
gh  ridge  called  San  Bartolomeo,  which 
i  the  isthmus  at  its  throat ;  the  other  was 
:ky  height  of  the  Monte  Orgullo,  or  **  Moun- 
'  Pride,"  that  rose  steeply  behind  the  town 
end  of  the  peninsula.  San  Bartolomeo  had 
brtified  directly  the  siege  became  imminent. 
loubt  was  constructed  on  the  plateau 
::ted  with  the  convent  buildings,  and  this 
3t  was  supported  by  a  second  made  of 
nearer  the  town,  and  by  strengthening  the 
i  in  the  suburb  just  under  and  on  the 
ude  of  the  ridge.  The  Monte  Orgullo  was 
ed  by  the  castle  of  La  Mota,  a  small 
ed  fort  with  batteries  on  each  flank,  the 

raised  on  such  an  elevation  as  to  com- 
the  town  and  the  length  of  the  isthmus 

d.  This  La  Mota  formed  the  last  refuge, 
inermost   kernel  and   key  of   the  whole 

e.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  there  were 
ally  three  lines  of  fortification  to  be  over- 
and  taken,  one  after  the  other— the  San 
omeo  ridge  with  its  supporting  works,  the 
body  of  the  place,  and  lastly  the  Monte 
o  with  its  citadel. 

Sebastian  sprang  into  sudden  and  great 
ranee  directly  after  Vittoria.  When  the 
es  of  the  French  were  at  their  lowest,  any 
!  was  seized  of  restoring  them,  and 
al  Emanuel  Rey,  returning  from  the  battle- 
ith  the  escort  of  a  convoy  he  had  taken 
ng  Joseph,  entered  San  Sebastian,  de- 
led  to  hold  it  at  all  hazards  against  the 
ous  English.  Rey  was  a  man  of  strong, 
like  character.  Although  of  a  stout  habit 
ly,  fat  and  unwieldy  in  figure,  there  was 
ig  indolent  in  his  nature,  and  his  some- 
harsh,  overbearing  demeanour  had  a 
me  of  indomitable  energy  well  suited  to 
rcKnt  crisis.    He  was,  like  Phillipon  of 


Badajoz  and  many  other  French  governors  of 
fortresses,  the  product  of  Napoleon*s  famous 
ordinance  that  a  place  of  arms  must  never  be 
surrendered  until  it  has  endured  at  least  one 
open  assault.  Stirred  and  sustained  by  this 
doctrine,  and  knowing  full  well  the  value  of 
San  Sebastian  to  both  sides,  Rey  strained  ever}' 
effort  to  reconstitute  the  fortress  and  develop 
its  resources.  The  war  commissary  was  sent  off 
to  Bayonne  in  an  open  boat,  braving  the  English 
cruisers,  to  beg  for  substantial  help.  San  Sebas- 
tian itself  had  been  nearly  dismantled.  Many  of 
its  guns  had  been  removed  to  arm  other  smaller 
places  along  the  coast.  It  was  very  short  of 
ammunition,  food  was  scanty,  the  wells  were 
mostly  foul,  brackish,  and  thick  with  mud,  the 
only  fit  drinking-water  was  supplied  by  an 
aqueduct  which  was  very  soon  cut  off  by  the 
besiegers.  Fortunately  for  the  French,  the 
British  blockade  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  very 
ineffective,  and  sea  communication  was  main- 
tained between  the  fortress  and  Bayonne  almost 
to  the  very  end  of  the  siege.  In  this  way 
munitions  of  war,  reinforcements,  food,  and  all 
other  necessaries  were  constantly  received. 

At  the  same  time  Rey  set  his  garrison,  which 
was  now  continually  being  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  fresh  detachments,  to  labour  on  the 
fortifications.  It  was  now  that  the  redoubt  was 
built  on  San  Bartolomeo  ;  the  bridge  across  the 
Urumea  was  burnt  down  ;  and  as  guns  began  to 
arrive  the  batteries  were  armed  and  strengthened. 
When  the  siege  actually  began  Rey  could  dis- 
pose of  76  pieces  of  artillery' :  45  were  in  .  the 
main  works,  13  on  Monte  Orgullo,  18  were  held 
in  reser\e.  Gunners  were  short  ;  so  drafts  from 
the  infantry  were  instructed  in  artillery  drill. 
Still  the  garrison  was  without  bomb-proof  cover 
and  ver>'  much  exposed  ;  so  were  the  magazines. 
Another  drawback  which  Rey  dealt  with  in  a 
verj'  peremptory  fashion  was  the  non-combatant 
population.  San  Sebastian  had  been  filled  with 
a  crowd  of  refugees  from  Madrid,  the  fugitive 
grandees  of  King  Joseph's  Court,  and  these  help- 
less people — so  many  useless  mouths  encumber- 
ing the  town  and  adding  nothing  but  trouble 
to  the  defence — were  promptly  expelled. 

Rey  was  pursued  within  a  few  days  by  small 
parties  of  Spaniards,  but  just  a  fortnight  elapsed 
before  the  besiegers  appeared  in  force  before 
San  Sebastian.  Wellington,  accompanied  by  his 
senior  engineer  officer.  Major  Smith,  visited 
and  reconnoitred  the  place  upon  the  12th  of 
July,  and  with  him  concerted  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions ;  but  the  actual  conduct  of  the  siege  ^ 
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given  to  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  who  had  under 
his  orders  the  5th  Division  of  British  troops,  two 
brigades  of  Portuguese,  some  bluejackets  from 
H.M.S.  SurifcillantCy  and  a  party  of  sappers  and 
miners — the  first  occasion  on  which  these  valu- 
able soldiers  were  employed  in  a  siege  in  Spain. 
The  total  force  amounted  to  10,000  men,  being 
about  three  times  the  strength  of  the  garrison. 


Mouirr  o*avu£' 


B,  inull.Bmch 

C,  ElDglubMinf. 

1  Oamt  6nd|[« 

P  BelnaichiDnjit 


Forty  pier  J '  of  artillery  were  available,  part  of 
them  Belonging  to  the  battering-train  prepared 
for  Burgos,  the  wh()le  being  under  the  conmiand 
of  Colonel  Dickson,  a  favourite  artillery  oflficer 
of  Wellington. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  to  be  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  Marshal  Berwick  nearly  a  hundred 
vears  before.  The  weakest  part  of  the  defences 
was  to  be  breached — namely,  a  point  in  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  town,  which  was,  moreover, 
within  easy  range  of  the  Chofres,  or  sand-hills, 
beyond  the  river.  When  the  breach  was  fr)rmed, 
the  a.s:>ault   was  to  be  delivered,  the  assailants 


advancing  at  low  water  between  the  waDs 
the  river.  It  was  soon  afterwards  seen  that 
San  Bartolomeo  ridge  must  be  wrested  firom 
enemy:  its  works  would  have  greatly  harasfied 
attacking  columns  ;  moreover,  its  possession 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  openir 
trenches  and  forming  a  left  attack  on  the  isth 
or  landward  side.     The  capture  of  San  Ban 

meo  was  accordi 
the  first  enter] 
undertaken.  It 
duly  bombarded, 
attacked  on  the  n 
ingof  the  17th  Jul 
two  columns— OD 
British,  the  odi 
Portuguese  troops 
latter  moved  so  1 
that  Colonel  Can 
leading  the  9^1 
Royals,  raced  % 
and  charged  will 
impetuosity  dM 
French  were  -i 
straight  out  4 
redoubt.  Dowik 
in  San  Martnii 
rallied,  but,  Gi 
being  rcinforoflf 
suburb  was  pn 
won.  Not  so  d 
redoubt  be>'CMKl| 
was  next  storpi 
all  the  troops  tt 
but  without  a 
It  was,  however, 
a  couple  of  ; 
later.  The  net 
of  the  first  affai 
the  capture  of  tht 
and  room  to  \vc 
the  isthmus. 
The  fire  from  the  breaching  batteries  wa 
tinned  without  intermission,  and  effected 
damage  ;  the  stone  embrasures  were  de^tl 
the  guns  dismounted,  the  walls  shaken  sev 
Meanwhile  the  garrison  met  the  bombarc 
bravely,  and  laboured  hard  to  repair  dama^ 
neutralise  them.  On  the  22nd  a  breach  \ 
appeared  to  be  practicable  was  formed,  alil; 
to  foil  the  besiegers  inner  cuttings  or  retr 
ments  had  been  formed.  Moreover,  Genera 
had  posted  guns  to  bear  upon  the  open  j 
and  impede  movement  along  the  breach. 
the  2^rd  a  secoixi  breach  was  commenced  tie 
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tiT  Thomas  Graham  had  heard  that  the 
[  was  weaker  (as  it  was),  and  he  hoped 
r>nd  opening  to  "turn/'  or  get  round 
F  cnirenLhment.  About  this  time  our 
;nited  certain  houses  in  the  town,  and  a 
conflagration  was  imminent,  but  it  came 
ing,  beyond  delaying  the  British  attack, 
ad  been  fixed  for  the  24th. 
ahing  seemed  ready  for  this  the  last  act 
cge.  It  was^  of  course^  to  be  made  by  the 
*  in  the  eastern  flank  wall.    The  storming 


opening  and  followed  the  passage  right  up  to 
the  counterscarp  of  the  horn  work,  where  he 
w*as  stopped  by  a  closed  door,  Retuniing  10 
report,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  mine  at  the  end 
of  the  drain:  the  expl<*sion  in  this  confined 
space  of  thirty  barrels  of  pow^der  lodged  amongst 
sand -bags  would,  it  was  thought,  force  the  dirt 
and  rubbish  into  the  ditch  and  so  help  the  up- 
ward climb  of  the  attacking  column  (Portuguese) 
on  this  side. 

Mistake  and  misadventure  waited  on  this  first 
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(,000  Strong »  was   composed  of  General 

irigadu  of  the  5th  Division,  for  the  first 

*  hile  ani'thcr  battalitin  went  at  the  second 

I'he  whole   of  the  stormers   were   to 

ts  In  the  foremost  trench  on  the  inner  or 

^  the  isthmus.     The  signal  for  the 

to  be  the  explosion  of  a  mine  or 

K  Gomp^c^»ion  '*  on  the  far  left  flank,  a 

IBe  to  the  intrepid  conduct  of  a  young 

cni{tnecrs»  Lieutenant  Rcid.     On  the 

at   a   parallel    across    the 

Mie   upon  a  pipe   or   drain 

ky  thrix*  wide,  which  was  actually  the 

[ccmvcving    the  water  into  the  town. 

enlereil    the    n>outh   of   thia  nurrow 


attack  from  the  veni'  outset-  Its  postponement 
alone  did  great  mischief,  for  it  unsettled  the 
minds  of  the  stormers  and  gave  them  an  im- 
pression  that  the  delay  was  due  U^  the  dangerous 
and  desperate  nature  of  the  business  before  them. 
Again,  the  tide  would  have  served  well  at  day* 
light  on  the  24th  :  it  was  then,  according  to  the 
local  fishermen,  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  the 
wide  strand  would  ha\'C  given  ample  space  for 
the  advancing  columns.  By  movini^  to  the  attack 
too  early  i>n  the  25th  in  tht; 
alt  such  advantage  was  lost:  t] 

hour  was  only  fidting.  Moreover.  Wellington 
had  cxprc  '  'red  that  "fair  daylight  j*hould 
be  taken  auk,**  o:;!  ing  to  the  vivt.\\«;^\*(^ 
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of  the  fortifications.  Nevertheless  midnight 
found  the  whole  body  assembled  in  the  advanced 
parallel.  The  troops  employed  were  the  Royal 
Scots,  under  Major  Frazer,  intended  to  assail  the 
great  breach,  supported  by  the  9th  Regiment, 
and  the  38th,  whose  goal  was  the  lesser  breach 
beyond  ;  in  front  of  the  Royals  was  a  forlorn 
hope  under  Lieutenant  Campbell,  and  a  ladder 
party  under  Lieutenant  Machel,  of  the  Engineers. 
About  5  a.m.  the  column  filed  out  of  the 
trench  on  the  signal  given  by  the  exploding 
mine.  There  were  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
open  to  cover,  and  so  great  was  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  mine  that  the  assailants  suffered 
little  from  the  enemy's  fire  ;  but  the  signal  had 
not  been  heard  by  our  batteries  on  the  sand-hills, 
and  all  the  way  our  own  batteries  continued  to 
play  upon  our  own  men.  The  advance  was  very 
arduous,  the  ground  most  difficult,  much 
narrowed  between  the  wall  and  the  waters,  very 
slippery  from  the  receding  tide,  which  left  the 
rocks  covered  with  sea-weed  and  here  and  there 
deep  pools ;  besides,  the  fortifications  on  the 
flanks  were  still  entire  and  were  now  lined  by 
sharpshooters,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  and 
most  telling  fire.  The  first  to  reach  the  breach 
were  Major  Frazer  of  the  Royal  Scots  and 
Lieutenant  (afterwards  Sir  Harry)  Jones  of  the 
Engineers  ;  a  few  men  closely  followed,  but  only 
a  few,  and  they  came  up  in  disorder,  straggling 
and  out  of  breath.  On  the  far  side,  down  below 
was  the  yawning  breach,  filled  with  smoke  and 
flames  of  the  burning  houses  beyond.  By  this 
time  a  small  handful  of  the  most  intrepid  had 
gathered  round  their  leaders,  but  quite  two-thirds 
of  the  main  column  had  turned  aside  on  their 
road  to  the  breach,  and  were  engaged  in  a 
musketry  battle  with  the  enemy  on  the  rampart. 
The  rear  was  thus  already  in  confusion,  and  the 
van  would  not  advance.  Frazer  now  was  killed, 
so  was  Machel  with  the  ladders  ;  Jones  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  ;  the  rest  of  the 
leading  assailants  were  either  slain  or  dispersed. 
The  Colonels  of  the  38th  and  oth,  Greville  and 
Cameron,  and  Captain  Archimbeau  of  the  Royals, 
strove  hard  to  encourage  and  urge  on  their  men ; 
but  all  were  dispirited  and  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion, and  now  a  perfect  hail  of  shot  and  shell 
fell  upon  them  from  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
artillery,  while  continuous  musketry  fire  with 
showers  of  grape  and  hand-grenades  smote  the 
struggling  pent-up  mass,  which  could  neither 
advance  nor  retire,  causing  the  most  frightful 
slaughter.  Some  of  the  English  wounded  were 
stabbed  where  they  lay  by  the  infuriated  French. 


Jones  was  only  saved  by  the  interven 
humane  sergeant,  and  soon  afterward 
generous  enemy,  a  captain  of  the  Gi 
lifted  him  from  the  ground,  kissed  him, 
him  carried  off  to  hospital.  Such  are 
contrasts,  the  barbarities  and  the  am' 
war. 

According  to  the  French  account 
last  supreme  moment,  when  defeat  wj 
takable,  "  the  bravest  English  rushed  1 
French  bayonets  to  find  an  honourabi 
the  rest  sought  safety  in  flight,  still  dccii 
the  furious  fire,  so  that  few  escaped  aliv 

The  attack  had  proved  a  most  signs 
costly  in  valuable  lives,  of  officers  out  oi 
portion  to  men.  Many  reasons  and  som 
were  oflered  for  the  disaster  ;  the  most 
were  that  the  attack  had  been  badly  phi 
feebly  executed.  Jones  in  his  *'  Sieges  a 
says,  "  The  efforts  in  the  breach  were 
neither  very  obstinate  nor  very  per* 
and  his  is  the  verdict  of  an  eye-witness 
Thomas  Graham,  in  reporting  to  W< 
declared  the  troops  behaved  **  with  th 
gallantry,  and  only  retired  when  I  tl 
further  perseverance  in  the  attack  wc 
occasioned  a  useless  sacrifice  of  bnni 
Napier,  the  great  historian,  is,  however,* 
that  **  a  second  and  more  vigorous  assai 
great  breach  might  have  been  effec 
recognised  leader  ;  but  no  general  or  s 
went  out  of  the  trenches,  and  th< 
exertions  of  regimental  officers  failed." 

Lord  Wellington,  although  full  of  ot 
ing  anxieties,  repaired  at  once  to  San 
and  was  inclined  to  immediately  n 
attack.  But  the  besiegers  were  short 
nition,  which  was  daily  e.xpected  from 
and  he  thought  it  better  to  await  r 
Then  momentous  events  followed  • 
Soult  advanced  and  began  the  serious  nr 
that  produced  the  first  set  of  the  batt 
Pyrenees,  and  Wellington  was  per 
called  away  from  San  Sebastian.  The 
suspended  for  several  weeks  and  conv< 
a  blockade.  Now  the  French,  elatec 
respite,  were  constantly  alert  and  im 
mischievous  sallies  ;  moreover,  while 
operations  languished,  the  garrison  wa 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  next  attac 
forcements  and  supplies  came  in  ct 
from  France.  At  the  same  time  uik 
energetic  impulse  the  damaged  defen 
repaired  and  strengthened,  the  magas 
refilled,  gun§  were  got  up  on  the  tatli 
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esh  troops  made  up  a  garrison  of  2,600 
Idiers,  all  animated  with  the  sturdy, 
pirit  of  their  stout-hearted  commander, 
nabated  confidence  was  shown  on  the 
of  the  emperor's  birthday,  when  a  great 
with  the  words  "  Vive  Napoleon  le 
was  exhibited  in  fiery  letters  in  front 
ortress  and  was  plainly  legible  to  the 

t,  however,  Soult  was  beaten.  On  the 
August  the  trenches  were  reoccupied 
siege  was  resumed  on  much  the  same 
before.  The  new  battering  train  had 
from  England,  although  very  scanty 
of  ammunition  had  been  sent  with  it, 
batteries  were  enlarged  to  take  more 
uch  diligence  was  employed  that  on 
I,  57  pieces  of  ordnance  of  all  kinds 
ire  from  the  two  attacks.  The  points 
for  breaching  were  much  the  same  as  in 
ous  bombardment,  and  the  results  were 
I  satisfactorily  apparent.  Rey  reported 
that  great  damage  had  been  effected 
:he  fortifications  and  town,  and  this  went 
ly  increasing  as  the  hot  and  incessant 
IS  kept  up.  Yet  the  blockade  was 
ctive  that  help  constantly  came  in 
ince,  and  to  <:heck  this  the  island  of 
lara,  lying  to  the  westward  of  the 
i^  was  attacked  and  captured.  A  battery 
I  this  island  caused  very  great  annoyance 
castle,  which    it    enfiladed,  and    with 

I  batteries  on  the  isthmus  contributed 

0  prepare  the  attack.  On  the  30th 
It  was  found  that  the  eastern  flanking 

the  left  or  eastern  half-bastion  of  the 
ipart  were  in  ruins,  and  that  the  breaches 
cticable.  That  afternoon  about  3  p.m. 
ellington  arrived,  and  having  made  a 
tnination  of  the  condition  of  the  fortress, 
ed  that  the  second  assault  should  be 

I I  a.m.  next  day. 

le  way  even  now  was  by  no    means 

1  easy  for  the  assailants.  Throughout 
ble  bombardment,  in  the  teeth  of  a 
js  fire,  the  garrison  had  laboured  in- 
ly. The  courage  of  the  troops  had 
nulated  by  ample  rewards  of  the  kind 
achmen  love — crosses  of  the  Legion  of 
irere  freely  distributed,  and  many  were 
I  to  the  Corps  d^tlite.  Moreover,  their 
ere  kept  up  by  the  feeling  that  they 
cut  off  from  France,  with  which  a  daily 
ication  was  now  maintained.  Yet  they 
many  terrible  hardships — the  want  of 


hospitals,  and  the  constant  exposure  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  to  the  enemy's  fire,  the  scarcity 
of  good  rations,  and  especially  of  water. 

The  second  assault  of  San  Sebastian,  like 
the  first,  was  of  the  kind  called  hrusquee^  or 
abruptly  made,  as  distinguished  from  the  attack 
en  reglc^  which  is  deliberate,  and  according  t«y 
rule.  There  was  the  risk  of  a  second  failure,  of 
course,  but  Wellington  was  prepared  to  take  it, 
while  sparing  no  effort  to  succeed.  His  eager- 
ness in  this  respect  led  him  to  do  a  grave 
injustice  to  the  brave  but  unfortunate  men  who 
had  been  beaten  back  in  the  first  attack.  He 
would  not  again  trust  to  the  5th  Division  alone^ 
but  he  called  for  volunteers  from  the  ist,  4th, 
and  Light,  asking  for  "  men  who  could  show 
others  how  to  mount  a  breach;"  and  750  under 
intrepid  officers  at  once  responded  to  the  appeal. 
But  the  commander  of  the  5th  Division,  Sir 
James  Leith,  who  had  general  charge  of  the 
assault,  would  not  suffer  his  own  men  to  be 
put  aside  by  the  volunteers,  and  gave  the  main 
attack  to  one  of  his  own  brigades.  Some  of 
the  volunteers  he  distributed  along  the  line 
of  the  trenches  to  keep  down  the  enemy *s  fire; 
the  rest  were  in  reser\e  with  Leith's  second 
brigade,  held  to  support  the  attacking  columns. 
A  diversion  from  the  main  attack  was  to  be 
made  by  a  body  of  Portuguese,  who  would  ford 
the  Urumea  at  low  w^ater,  and  go  up  against  the 
further  and  most  distant  breach  in  the  eastern 
wall.  At  the  same  time  the  rear  of  the  castle 
was  to  be  threatened  by  a  battalion  embarked 
in  the  boats  of  the  squadron. 

In  this  second  attack  there  was  to  be  no  doubt 
about  daylight.  The  hour  fixed  was  11  a.m.^ 
when  the  tide  was  low,  and  there  was  room  for 
the  troops  to  move  between  the  walls  and  the 
water.  The  British  batteries  were  to  have 
harassed  the  garrison  from  early  dawn,  but  a 
thick  fog  hung  like  a  screen  till  8  a.m.,  and  only 
from  that  time  until  the  columns  started  was 
all  possible  mischief  done.  The  first  to  move 
out  was  a  brave  sergeant,  who,  with  a  dozen 
men,  had  volunteered  to  run  forward  and  cut 
off  the  slow  match  of  a  mine  the  French  had 
ready  to  fire.  These  heroes  failed;  the  train  was 
exploded  prematurely,  and  a  mass  of  wall  fell 
upon  the  advancing  column,  killing  many.  The 
forlorn  hope  had,  however,  got  past  before  this 
catastrophe,  and  made  for  the  breach,  headed 
by  Lieutenant  Macguire,  who,  "  conspicuous  from 
his  long  white  plume,  his  fine  figure,  and  his  swift- 
ness/* soon,  alas !  met  his  death,  and  the  stormers 
swept  onward  over  his  corpse.   The  main  column 
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now  follcwed  and  ascended  the  breach ,  but 
their  foremost  ranks  were  at  once  annihilated  by 
the  destructive  musketry  from  the  inner  re- 
trenchment. Those  behind  pressed  forward  un- 
daunted, to  suffer  terribly,  for  there  was  no. clear 
road,  no  descent  possible,  into  the  body  of  the 
place.  Inner  defences  had  been  thrown  up  to 
bar  progress  beyond  the  breach,  and  the  stormers 
when  thus  detained  were  exposed  to  a  fierce 
fire  from  the  ramparts,  and  from  the  far-off  guns 
on  the  castle  heights.  The  most  favourable  inlet 
was  found  at  the  breach  in  the  left  half-bastion ; 
but  here  the  dense  masses  of  the  assailants  offered 
a  fine  mark,  and  hundreds  were  shot  down.  At 
the  breach  in  the  wall  the  sappers  vainly  strove 
to  throw  up  some  cover,  and  the  loss  was 
appalling. 

Fresh  troops  were,  however,  sent  constantly 
forward  to  keep  the  attack  alive,  and  ere  long 
more  than  half  the  5th  Division  and  all  the 
volunteers  were  cither  actively  engaged  in  the 
breaches  or  were  already  stricken  down.  About 
I  p.m.  the  l\)rtuguese  made  their  attack:  they 
crossed  the  sands  in  beautiful  order  and  gallantly 
assaulted  the  third  breach.  This  successful  pas- 
sage was  sjK'edily  followed  by  that  of  a  second 
column,  who  reinforced  the  assailants  at  the  main 
breach. 

And  yet  no  substantial  impression  was  made. 
All  these  heroic  efforts  proved  fruitless.  *'  The 
French  musketry/'  says  Nap'cr,  *'  still  rolled 
with  deadly  effect;  the  heaps  of  slain  increased, 
and  once  more  the  great  mass  of  stormers  sank 
to  the  foot  of  the  ruins  unable  to  win.  Success 
seemed  more  than  doubtful.  Nothing  but  a 
happy  accident  could  give  us  the  victory,  and 
every  moment  failure  loomed  nearer,  for  the  tide 
was  rising,  the  reserves  were  all  engaged,  and  no 
greater  effort  could  be  expected  from  men  whose 
courage  had  already  been  pushed  to  the  verge 
of  madness." 

In  this  desperate  situation  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
having  consulted  with  the  chief  of  the  artillery, 
determined  tn  concentrate  the  fire  of  all  our 
available  guns  upon  the  high  curtain  or  rampart 
above  the  breached  bastion.  Forty-seven  guns 
thus  brought  to  hear  spread  dire  havoc,  and 
cleared  away  the  defenders  :  thev  tlid  far  more, 
for  being  now  well  practi^ed,  the  gunners  knew 
the  e.xact  ranire,  and  pitched  their  shot  and  shell 
plump  into  ilie  magazines  and  stores  of  com- 
bustibles— live  -hells,  fire-barrel>  and  hand- 
grenades-  which  speedily  took  light,  explosion 
followed  explosion,  and  a  general  confiagration 
ensued.     *'  Hundreds   o!"  the    French    defenders 


were  destroyed,  and  the  rest  were  thrown  i 
confusion,  and  while  the  ramparts  were 
enveloped  with  suffocating  eddies  of  smoke. 
British  soldiers  broke  in."  But  the  garrj 
although  at  a  disadvantage,  were  not  yet 
quered  :  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  conflict  ensi 
the  French  held  their  ground  inch  by  inch, 
only  yielded  to  the  oveni'helming  nurobc 
their  assailants.  About  the  same  time  the 
tuguese  made  good  their  entrance  at  the  I 
breach.  Then  the  stormers  swept  forwa 
resistibly  ;  although  the  streets  and  square! 
barricaded,  the  French,  being  instanbM 
attacked  in  every  direction,  made  no  il 
resistance  in  the  town.  Several  huiidMfti 
taken  prisoners ;  the  rest  were  withdrairtvl 
still  indomitable  Rey  into  his  dtadd^^ 
Monte  Orgullo. 

The  last  phases  of  this  stubborn  st 
been  fought  amid  the  most  terrific 
elements  ;  the  thunder-clouds  that  i 
all  the  day,  producing  pitch  darkness  ; 
broke  at  last  in  a  fury  of  thunder  and 
and  blinding  drenching  rain.  Still 
the  unchaining  of  the  ungovernable 
humanity  which  now  disgraced  the 
and  soon  made  San  Sebastian  a 
the  scene  of  the  most  hideous  debau 
the  valour  that  won  the  fortress  wa^j 
reconl,  the  wild  excesses  that  followed  i| 
were  an  everlasting  disgrace  to  the  '. 
Plunder  and  rapine  stalked  rampant ;  j 
ness  was  universal,  and  it  was  said  that^ 
French  come  down  from  the  castle  ab 
might  have  retaken  the  town.  Neat ; 
the  wreck  was  terrible  to  behold : 
ruin,  the  furniture  smashed,  rich 
torn  down,  clothes,  rags,  refuse  til 
and  there  amid  corpses  and  starved  catty 
drunken  soldiers  decked  out  in  any  tawdrjrl 
they  had  picked  up  in  their  pillage.  Ttel 
was  in  flames,  even  the  churches,  now  coiw 
into  hospitals,  were  on  fire.  The  wretchei 
habitants — friends  and  non-combatants— stt 
in  misery,  went  about  pale  and  squalid  w: 
look  of  glazed  horror  on  their  faces.  «>t  5 
undisturbed  with  lack-lustre  eyes,  when  a  h 
crashed  down  close  to  them  and  othcr> 
away.  To  sh(»w  how  all  were  enveloped  i" 
recklessness  of  the  marauders  the  ston-  m- 
quoted  of  some  master  of  a  transport  ?hip. 
came  on  shore  and  fell  among  the  thnr 
captors.  He  complained  that  the  S'ldicrs 
robbed  him  of  his  coat,  shoes,  money,  txi 
thing  but   his  shirt.      *•  What  shall  I  do?" 
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ay.     **  Hum'  back  to  your  ship,  or 
your  shirt  too,'*  was  the  answer, 
was  not  ended,  however,  with  the 
;  the  tovv^n.      Revi  with  the  remnant 
garrison,  held  out  for  many  day^  in 


now  at  San  Sebastian  in  person,  and  he  resolved 
to  assault  the  castle  by  escalade,  after  concen- 
trating on  it  the  fire  of  all  his  guns.  Fifty-nine 
heavy  pieces  opened  simultaneously  from  all 
parts,    and    within    a    couple   of    hours   nearly 
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he  would  nt'ilher  surrender  nor 

lodged.     He  might  have  resisted 

\i^  strength  was  shattered ;  his  engi- 

slain,  the  trcx»ps  had  no  cover  or 

ind  H-atcr  was  scarce.     A  murderous 

vigorously  maintained,  and  did 

atton,  not  only  among  the  French, 

the   English   prisoners,  of  whom 

fty  iti  the  castle,     Wellington  was 


destroyed  the  works  on  the  Orgtillo  hill  ;  the 
batteries  were  broken  do^Ti,  magazines  exploded, 
the  ground  around  was  torn  and  furrowed  with 
shot  and  shell  ;  the  castle  itself  was  i  '  ic. 

Then,  at  the  eleventh  h<mr,  Rcy  red 

and  i^*as  granted  the  most  generous  terms.  The 
next  day  he  and  his  bra\e  garri&on  marched  out 
of  their  last  stronghold  with  drums  beating  and 
flags  flying,  and  all  the  honours  of  war. 
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WHEN  France  was  whetting  her 
sword  in  the  reckless  July  days  of 
1870,  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things — notwithstanding  that  the 
emperor  had  an  ignoble  grudge  against  him,  and 
that  he  had  haughtily  held  aloof  from  the  courtly 
coteries  of  Compidgne  and  Saint-Cloud — that  the 
brilliant  soldier  who  had  stormed  the  Malakoff 
and  had  saved  the  day  at  Magenta  should  not 
hold  high  command  in  the  impending  struggle. 
AiacMahon  was  no  heaven-born  general — indeed, 
his  true  place  was  that  of  a  divisional  com- 
mander— but  he  had  long  and  varied  experience 
of  war,  and  France  had  no  more  prompt  and 
staunch  fighting  soldier.  He  carried  with  him 
to  his  sphere  of  duty  in  Alsace  the  know- 
ledge, which  he  shared  only  with  Le  Boeuf,  of 
the  emperor's  plan  for  an  offensive  campaign, 
which  was  destined  never  even  to  be  begun,  but 
in  which,  had  it  taken  shape,  he  was  to  have  led 
the  van.  Appointed,  meanwhile,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  1st  Corps,  in  course  of  concentra- 
tion about  Strasburg,  where  he  arrived  on 
July  22nd,  it  befell  him  but  too  speedily  to 
realise  how  faint  was  the  prospect  that  he 
should  head  an  invasion  into  the  hostile 
territory'  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

On  paper  his  command  was  imposing,  with 
its  four  infantry  divisions,  its  cavalry  division 
three  brigades  strong,  and  Bonncmain's  reserve 
cavalry  division,  consisting  of  four  regiments  of 
cuirassiers.  But,  with  the  line  troops  coming 
in  from  the  eastern  departments  he  had  the 
task  of  incorporating,  as  tiiey  arrived  piecemeal 
from  Algeria,  wild  regiments  of  Zouaves  and 
battalion  on  battalion  of  half-savage  Turcos  ; 
and  he  had  also  to  requi>ition,  beg,  discover, 
or  invent  the  mass  of  nuitcricl  and  equipment 
requisite  for  a  campaign.  Presently,  with  the 
object  of  giving  the  marshal  unrestricted  dis- 
posal of  all   the  forces  in  Alsace,  the  7th  Corps, 


whose  headquarters  were  in  Belfort,  wa 
under  his  orders.  This  nominally  su. 
reinforcement  proved  curiously  delusi^ 
infantry  division  and  a  cavalry  brigade  be 
to  this  corps  were  detained  at  Lyons  1 
the  seditious  population  of  that  turbula 
another  division,  garrisoning  Belfort,  was 
in  course  of  formation  ;  and  its  third  i 
gradually  filling  its  ranks  at  Colinar,i 
poorly  prepared  to  take  the  field. 

By  the  end  of  July  the  offensive  intcn 
the  part  of  the  French  had  been  whoU 
doned,  and  the  emperor  had  ordered  Ma 
to  close  in  from  Strasburg  to  the  noi 
upon  De  Failly,  commanding  the  5th  ( 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bitche.  In  doinj 
had  to  approach  the  point  of  the  angl- 
the  French  frontier  on  the  Lauter  str 
Rhine,  thus  exposing  his  outward  flank  t 
tile  stroke  from  beyond  the  former  rive 
the  German  3rd  Army  was  suspecto 
massing.  To  guard  against  this,  Abel 
division  was  pushed  out  a  day's  march 
sembourg — a  feeble  and  inadequate  prote 
the  event  speedily  proved.  On  the  mo 
August  4th  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prino 
the  frontier  in  strength,  and  surprised 
division  in  the  act  of  breakfasting.  Wissc 
was  shelled  and  occupied  after  several  r 
and  the  adjacent  heights  of  the  Geisber^ 
were  occupied  by  the  mass  of  Douay's 
soldiers,  were  furiously  assailed  by  a  o 
German  divisions,  supported  by  a  heavy 
fire.  General  Douay  had  early  orderec 
treat  from  the  manifestly  untenable  j 
but  that  retirement  was  seriously  obstrui 
the  vigour  of  the  German  assault  on  th 
berg  ;  and  the  chateau  of  that  name— a  \ 
fensible  building — was  most  stubbornly  d 
by  its  garrison  to  cover  the  movemcnl 
King's   Grenadier  Regiment — one  of  thi 
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:he  German  line — assailed  it  furiously, 
::pulsed  with  heavy  loss  ;  nor  did  the 
enders  of  the  Gcisberg  surrender  until 
d  been  dragged  up  on  to  the  height. 
Douay  fell  fighting,  1,200  of  his  8,ooo 
struck  down  ;  and  the  Germans,  who 
a  loss  of  qi  officers  and  1,460  men, 
)  unwounded  prisoners.  The  respon- 
the  virtual  destruction  of  this  fine 
)es  not  rest  on  MacMahon,  who  had 
litted  Strasburg,  but  on  Ducrot,  who 
ionally  in  command  in  the  absence 
f,  and  who,  when  Douay  complained 
osed  and  unsupported  position,  gave 
eremptory  order  to  accept  a  combat 

;  this  misfortune,  and  in  utter  ignor- 
of  his  enemy's  strength  and  of  his  line 
1,  MacMahon  resolved  to  fight  a  battle 
f  the  northern  passes  of  the  Vosges. 
his  troops  into  a  position  on  the  un- 
3urs  which,  clad  with  vineyards  and 
IS,  extend  between  the  Sauerbach  and 
ch.  His  front  line — from  Neehwiller, 
h,  to  Albrechtshauser,  on  the  south— 
jth  of  about  three-and-a-half  miles, 
e  greater  part  of  this  length  Mac- 
ont  was  covered  by  the  Sauerbach — 
irery  difficult  to  cross  except  at  the 
The  meadow-land,  averaging  1,000 
eadth,  through  which  it  flows,  afforded 
in  the  approach,  so  that  the  French 
)uld  profit  by  all  the  advantages  of 
rior  position  and  superior  weapon, 
n  slope  of  the  valley  is  commanded 
:s  from  the  western.  In  front  of  the 
itre  lay  (he  town  of  Worth,  with  its 
r  the  Sauer.  That  country  town,  as 
her  villages  within  the  position,  con- 
spacious  and  well-built  houses,  capable 
strongly  defended.  Thickly-planted 
id  vineyards  extend  up  the  heights 
estem  exit  of  the  town, 
ige  of  Froschwiller  formed  the  crown- 
of  the  French  position.  Command- 
»und  in  all  directions,  situated  at  the 
int  of  the  hilly  plateau,  it  constituted 
icious  church  and  other  strong  build- 
ion-like  redoubt  to  the  entire  line  of 
To  the  southward,  on  somewhat  lower 
'  the  village  of  Elsasshausen — a  very 
point.  The  undulating  character  of 
^  and  the  cover  it  afforded,  favoured 
ment  of  a  large  number  of  skirmishers, 
lied  the  position  and  movements  of 


the  reserves  from  the  enemy's  view.  The  French, 
moreover,  had  not  neglected  to  strengthen  the 
position  by  well-placed  field  entrenchments  and 
other  obstacles.  Morsbronn,  a  village  south  of 
the  extreme  right,  did  not  at  first  form  part  of 
the  position,  but  was  perfectly  commanded.  The 
passages  of  the  Sauer  at  Gunstett  and  Durren- 
bach,  on  the  enemy *s  left  flank,  were  within 
effective  cannon-range.  Both  of  the  French 
flanks  were  somewhat  re-fused. 

MacMahon  had  summoned  up  from  Colmar 
the  3rd  division  of  the  7th  Corps,  which  reached 
him  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  ;  and,  having  the 
5th  Corps  also  placed  at  his  disposition,  he  called 
on  De  Failly,  its  commander,  to  make  haste  to 
join  him — none  of  whose  troops,  however,  could 
arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  The 
troops  actually  in  the  marshal's  hand  for  the 
impending  fight  consisted  of  the  four  infantry' 
divisions  of  the  ist  Corps  and  the  3rd  division  of 
the  7th  Corps,  and  of  the  following  cavalry' :  the 
cavalry  division  of  the  ist  Corps,  composed  of 
SepteuiFs  brigade  of  hussars  and  chasseurs ; 
Michers  cuirassier  brigade  ;  Nansouty's  brigade 
of  lancers  and  dragoons,  employed  as  divisional 
cavalry  ;  and  Bonnemaiu's  reserve  division,  con- 
sisting of  four  regiments  of  cuirassiers. 

The  disposition  of  MacMahon 's  forces  was  as 
follows  : — The  ist  Division,  commanded  by 
Ducrot,  formed  the  right  of  the  line.  It  faced 
almost  due  north,  and,  therefore,  constituted  the 
defensive  flank  against  Lembach,  its  left  wing 
resting  on  the  Grosswald,  its  right  wing  on  the 
village  of  Froschwiller.  Beyond  its  extreme  left, 
the  villages  of  Neehwiller  and  Jagerthal  were 
each  occupied  by  a  company.  The  3rd  Division, 
commanded  by  Raoult,  faced  due  east,  its  left 
brigade  resting  on  Froschwiller,  ^  its  right  on 
Elsasshausen.  The  dense  forest  of  the  Nieder- 
wald  made  a  gap  in  the  line  of  front ;  behind 
the  Torest  was  posted  in  reserve  the  2nd  Division, 
now,  in  consequence  of  Douay's  death  on  the 
4th,  commanded  by  Pelle,  and  materially 
weakened  by  its  losses  at  Wissembourg.  South 
of  the  Niederwald  stood  the  4th  Division 
(Lartigue*s),  its  left  brigade  lacing  Gunstett  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Sauer,  its  right  brigade 
looking  south-east  towards  Morsbronn.  In  rear 
of  Pelle's  division  were  the  3rd  (ii>ision  of  the 
7th  Corps,  just  arrived  from  Colmar,  and  Michel's 
cuirassier  brigade.  Further  northward,  about 
the  sources  of  the  Eberbach  and  behind  Raoult 's 
division,  were  Bonnemain's  reser\'e  cavalry*  di- 
vision and  Septeuil's  brigade  of  light  cavalr>'. 
This  was  the  French  disposition  on  the  morning 
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of  the  6th.  The  heights  eastward  of  Elsasshauscn 
gave  the  best  point  dc  vtte  of  the  entire  neigh- 
bourhood, and  it  was  here  that  MacMahon 
remained  during  the  greater  part  of  the  battle. 

It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  neither  side 
had  intended  to  engage  until  the  7th.  But 
MacMahon,  standing  on  the  defensive,  was 
ready  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  ;  and  that  same 
morning  a  subordinate  commander  of  the  hostile 
army,  part  of  which  was  within  striking  distance, 
took  the  liberty  of  forcing  the  hand  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  ultimate  result  of 
an  unpremeditated  battle.  Major-General  von 
Walthcr,  commanding  a  brigade  of  the  5th 
German  Army  Corps,  while  making  a  reconnais- 
sance at  daylight,  remarked  an  unusual  noise 
and  movement  in  the  French  camp,  which  led 
him  to  suppose  that  MacMahon  was  evacuating 
his  position.  In  quest  of  information  on  this 
point  Walther  pushed  his  reconnaissance  in 
force  beyond  Worth.  He  found  the  bridges 
destroyed  and  the  town  unoccupied  ;  but  Iris 
skirmishers  waded  the  Sauer  and  presently  found 
themselves  involved  in  an  engagement  with  very 
superior  ft)rces.  Walther  tlierefore  broke  off 
the  action  and  withdrew  into  bivouac.  Mean- 
while a  French  detachment  had  taken  the 
initiative  against  Gun>tett ;  but  no  real  attack 
resulted  and  the  affair  was  merely  an  interchange 
of  artillery  and  musketry  tire. 

The  2nd  Bavarian  Corps  held  the  right  of  the 
(ierman  armv.  Its  41  li  Division  had  been  in 
readiness  at  Mattstall  since  daybreak,  charged 
with  the  specific  duty  of  outflanking  the  French 
left  and  of  participating  in  any  action  which 
might  take  place  on  the  part  of  the  (lennan 
centre  opposite  Worth.  Hearin«j[  tlie  sound  of 
a  cannonade,  which  covered  the  withdrawal  of 
Walther's  reconnaissmce.  and  regardinjr  that 
sound  a-i  the  signal  for  his  advance,  (leneral 
Hartniann,  the  commander  of  the  2nd  Bavarian 
Cor])s,  ordered  Iiis  4th  Divi>ion  to  move  forward 
from  Langensnlzbach  and  engage  Ducrot'.s  di- 
vision in  position  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
French  line.  The  lighting  in  this  quarter  soon 
became  very  hot  ;  for  a  time  tlie  Bavarians 
seemed  to  have  the  be^^t  of  it  but  later  were 
able  f)nly  to  maintain  a  defen^^ive  at titiule  against 
the  French  division,  antl  that  witli  difficulty. 
Meanwhile  a  French  detacliinent  had  retaliated 
by  a  C(»unier-stroke  in  the  direction  of  (iun>tett 
again>t  the  vanguard  of  the  Pru-^sian  i  ith  Corps, 
wliieh  had  come  up  into  po-^ition  on  the  (ierman 
left.  The  French  effort  wa^  repulsed  ;  but  the 
cannon-thunder  on  his  right    and    left  inspired 


'General  Kirchbach,  commanding  the  fih 
which  constituted  the  German  centre,  wi 
conviction  that  he  must  strike  in  vig< 
to  hinder  the  enemy  from  conccntrati: 
strength  against  one  or  other  of  the  G 
flanks.  Kirchbach,  therefore,  took  it  upo 
self  to  engage  in  the  serious  offensive ;  : 
10  o'clock  a  hundred  German  cannon  v 
action  on  the  eastern  slopes  against  the ! 
centre  behind  Worth,  while,  after  sharp  fij 
considerable  bodies  of  German  infimtr 
already  gained  a  foothold  be^'ond  the  San 
stream  and  were  in  occupation  of  the  t 
W^irth. 

The  Crown  Prince,  as  Kirchbach  kne 
not  wish  to  fight  a  battle  until  his  fora 
concentrated,  which  was  far  from  being  tl 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  Informed  ' 
incipient  action  was  already  in  progress, the 
sent  from  his  headquarters  in  Sulz,  seven 
behind  the  front,  a  firm  order  to  GenenI 
bach,  and  also  to  Hartmann,  the  Bavaril 
mander,  '*  not  to  continue  the  strugjg^ 
avoid  everj'thing  which  might  bring  od; 
one."  Kirchbach  then  took  upon  Mi 
almost  unique  responsibility.  On  onell 
the  specific  command  that  he  should  fkii 
further  action.  On  the  other  hand^  bl 
nised  that  the  fighting  could  not  be  bra 
under  existing  conditions,  without  ei 
heavy  losses  to  no  purpose,  and  that  hi 
drawal  would  give  the  adversary-  und 
right  to  claim  a  material  victor\-,  inx-ohii 
of  prestige  to  the  (ierman  arms  at  the  on 
a  momentous  campaign.  He  consideie 
with  his  own  corps  alone  he  could  expc 
cisive  results,  even  without  co-operation 
the  force  on  either  flank.  Accordingly 
mature  consideration,  he  ordered  his  tro 
continue  the  offensive,  reporting  this  decia 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  desiring  the  cor 
either  hand  to  afford  him  their  co-operatic 

Kirchbach  had  greatly  dared ;  and  fortu 
a  time  was  only  partially  propitious.  Von 
commanding  the  nth  Corps,  reached  the 
at  Ciunstett  about  11  o'clock.  He  had 
informed  of  the  commander-in-chief  s  prohi 
against  continuing  the  fighting,  and  pre 
tliere  came  to  him  Kirchbach's  request  f 
«»peration  in  the  continuation  of  the  fighting 
Rose  calmly  disregarded  the  order  (»f  lhc< 
Prince.  He  promptly  assured  Kirchbad 
he  would  not  fail  to  suppi^rt  his  comrade 
he  proved  his  comradeship  by  ordering  1 
corps    artillery,   and  b}-  sending    word  I 
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leading  division  to  cross  the  stream  and  assail 
the  right  flank  of  the  enemy's  position.  Kirch- 
bach,  therefore,  was  at  ease  as  regarded  prompt 
and  full  co-operation  on  his  left ;  but  he  had  to 
undergo  a  disappointment  in  respect  to  the 
Bavarian  Corps,  on  whose  support  on  his  right  he 
had  also  considered  himself  entitled  to  rely.  Fol- 
lowing on  his  determination  to  put  aside  the  order 
of  his  superior  and  to  continue  the  fighting,  he 
had  sent  to  Hartmann,  the  Bavarian  Corps- 
commander  on  his  right,  a  request  for  the  latter's 
co-operation.  But  this  request  reached  Hart- 
mann tardily.  Already,  at  half- past  ten,  a 
Prussian  staff  officer  had  brought  him  verbal 
instructions  to  suspend  the  contest  and  fall  back 
from  the  positions  which  he  was  holding.  With 
great  skill  and  celerity  Hartmann  conducted  the 
unpalatable  duty,  and  the  larger  part  of  his 
troops  were  withdrawn  out  of  action  by  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  and  were  retreating  behind  Langen- 
sulzbach.  But,  while  those  movements  were  only 
partially  completed,  a  communication  reached  him 
fromKirchbach  at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  intimating 
that  the  battle  was  to  be  prosecuted  vigorously, 
and  that  the  co-operation  of  his  Bavarians 
against-  the  French  flank  was  expected.  Hart- 
mann replied,  not  without  a  little  temper,  that  he 
had  broken  off  the  action  by  superior  orders,  but 
would  resume  the  attack  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  But  it  was  not  until  the  afternoon  that 
Hartmann's  command  was  able  to  make  itself 
again  present  in  the  front. 

Soon  after  ten  o'clock,  when  the  infantry  of  the 
2 1st  Division  were  engaged  in  the  action  about 
Gunstett,  when  the  other  portions  of  the  nth 
Corps  were  fast  coming  up,  and  when  the  supe- 
riority of  the  German  artillery  was  apparent, 
Kirchbach  considered  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  advance  guard  of  the  5th  Corps  to  cross 
the  Sauerbach,  occupy  Worth,  and  attempt  the 
seizure  of  the  heights  beyond.  The  leading 
companies  of  the  37th  Fusiliers  crossed  the 
stream  on  an  improvised  bridge  in  lieu  of  the 
one  previously  destroyed,  and  found  Worth 
again  unoccupied  ;  while  other  companies  waded 
the  stream  above  and  below,  the  men  breast- 
high  in  the  water  and  exposed  to  a  heavy  mus- 
ketry' and  shell-fire.  At  first,  although  suffering 
from  a  crushing  fire,  the  companies  climbed  the 
heights  beyond  the  town,  and  met  with  success 
until  the  enemy  brought  up  strong  reserves  and 
drove  them  back  into  Worth.  The  reinforce- 
ments sent  across  lower  down  took  up  a  position 
in  a  hop  plantation  ;  but  the  enemy  dislodged 
them,  and  thev  had  to  incline  to  the  left  and 


connect  themselves  with  the  \>attalions 
50th  Regiment,  which  had  crossed  b 
Worth  and  Spachbach.  Those  battalions 
their  way  under  fire  on  the  Hagenau  re 
the  upland  ;  and  one  battalion  ad\*anced 
attack  of  the  Elsasshausen  heights,  bi 
forced  back  as  far  as  the  Hagenau  road 
company  connected  itself  with  the  righ 
of  the  I  ith  Corps,  but  all  the  others  were 
down  on  to  the  road,  in  the  ditches  of  wh 
battalions  found  cover  and  checked  the 
advance  with  an  effective  fire.  Several 
panies  of  the  two  gallant  regiments  of  t 
vanced  guard — the  37th  Fusiliers  and  tl 
— held  on  to  Worth  and  its  vicinity  witl 
difficulty,  under  the  murderous  fire  a 
repeated  and  violent  onslaughts  of  the  < 
The  latter  had  a  firm  hold  of  the  slopes  I 
the  town,  whence  they  were  able  to  ban 
Prussian  infantry  whenever  they  tried  to  a( 
and  to  overwhelm  them  with  withering  s 
of  projectiles.  At  no  point  were  thePr 
successful  in  making  any  progress  beyond^ 
and  their  rearward  movements  were  al 
with  especially  heavy  loss.  Once  Ma} 
Sydow  gathered  all  the  available  men 
Fusiliers  in  Worth  for  an  offensive  atten 
succeeded,  indeed,  in  ascending  the  slo] 
advancing  some  hundred  paces  beyond,  1 
promptly  hurled  back  on  the  town  by  a 
ful  counter-attack  on  the  part  of  the 
Attempt  after  attempt  to  do  more  than  1 
town  proved  futile,  and  the  occupancy  0 
maintained  with  no  little  difficultv  aga 
pressure  of  the  enemy,  notwithstanding 
whole  brigade  was  added  to  the  previous 
of  the  place.  By  12.30  the  aspect  of 
became  more  and  more  threatening,  anc 
battalion  had  to  be  brought  up  in  support 
Of  the  I  Ith  Corps,  the  first  troops  to  c 
Sauer  were  six  companies  of  the  87th  Re 
having  first  advanced  to  Spachbach, 
some  waded,  others  scrambling  over  hasti 
tree-trunks.  The  enemy's  fire  was  sever 
was  no  cover  at  the  landing-place,  a 
oflicers,  with  rapid  resolution,  rallied  th< 
and  hurried  them  across  the  meadows,  o 
Hagenau  road,  and  into  the  Niederwald 
suit  of  the  French  skirmishers  who  ha 
holding  its  fringes.  A  battalion  follow 
halted  after  having  crossed  the  stream 
companies  of  the  87th  fared  ill  in  the  1 
wald,  having  encountered  ven^'  superior 
detachments  ;  and  after  strenuous  and 
fighting  in  which  several  oflftcers  were  sh 
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companies  were    repulsed  from   the 

there  occurred  a  headlong  rush  back 
Sauer  and  as  far  as  Spachbach.  A  later 
3  cross  the  stream  at  the  Bruch  Mill, 
itett,  was  temporarily  successful,  but 

failed,  the  detachment  making  it 
^etuously  attacked  and  driven  back  to 
ank,  the  occupants  of  which  were 
r  annoyed  by  the   French   musketry- 

other  side. 

n.  the  Crown  Prince — who,  on  his  way 
nt,  had  received  General  Kirchbach^s 
ached  the  high  ground  opposite  to 
5  position,  which  dominated  the  whole 

being  under  a  tree  on  a  little  hill 
ivay  between  Spachbach  and  Gunstett. 
e  realised  that,  independently'  of  the 
he  struggle  could  not  at  this  advanced 
now  broken  off,  he  could  scarcely 
e  expectation  of  fighting  later  under 
ntageous  conditions  than  now  pre- 
mselves.  He  might  well  apprehend, 
trar}%  that  Marshal  MacMahon  should 
rnised  the  danger  which  threatened 
n,  and  would  evacuate  it  as  soon  as 
irred  some  relaxation  of  the  German 
The  Crown  Prince,  after  a  short  study 
ation,  decided  on  pressing  the  battle 
ision.  Prior  to  his  arrival,  Kirchbach 
contented  with  utilising  merely  his 
gade  in  the  fighting  about  and  beyond 
itil  the  whole  of  the  German  army 
:e  come  up.     The  Crown  Prince's  first 

0  infuse  harmony  into^the  attacks  of 
3st   fighting  line,  and  to  direct  rein- 
as  they  arrived  to  the  points  where 

rions  would  be  most  effective.  He 
ITS  that  the  2nd  Bavarian  Corps 
ccupy  its  position  of  the  morning,  and 
le  French  left  flank  so  as  to  gain  a 

1  the  latter's  flank  and  rear.  The 
an  Corps  came  into  line  between  the 
•ian  and  the  Sth  Corps,  while  the 
»  was  directed  to  cross  the  stream, 
rench  rights  and  advance  by  way  of 
sn  and  through  the  Niederwald  upon 
*r,  the  WOrtemberg  Division  to  follow 
ZoTps.  Kirchbach  was  instructed  to 
main  attack  on  the  heights  beyond 
•  some  time,  until  the  1st   Bavarian 

the  mass  of  the  1 1  th  Corps  should 
up. 

tie  of  the  infantry  of  the  loth  Division 
CorpS|  with  the  exception  of  detach- 
in  reserve,  was  already  employed  in 


the  foremost  fighting  line  beyond  Worth.  The 
Qth  Division  was  brought  forward,  and  of  its 
two  brigades  the  i8th  crossed  at  Spachbach, 
the  17th  at  Worth.  The  leading  regiment  of  the 
former  advanced  across  the  meadow-land,  but  its 
attempts  to  gain  the  Elsasshausen  heights  and 
the  Niederland  forest  were  checked  by  a  forward 
movement  of  superior  hostile  forces.  But  the 
repeated  offensive  movements  of  the  French 
towards  the  Hagcnau  road  were  nullified  by  the 
resolute  bearing  of  the  four  battalions  holding 
that  road,  which  with  great  tenacity  held  the 
enemy's  superior  force  at  bay.  On  the  arrival  in 
the  field  of  the  ist  Bavarian  Corps,  Kirchbach 
determined  to  lead  forward  the  whole  of  his 
troops  now  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Sauer 
to  the  attack  of  the  heights  in  possession  of 
the  French.  The  advance  was  made  in  com- 
pany columns,  under  the  hottest  fire  from  the 
enemy.  The  skirmishers  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  firm  position  on  the  slopes  ;  but  all  attacks 
on  the  heights  were  fruitless,  until  a  fortunate 
diversion  was  made  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
broken  and  jagged  line.  A  fusilier  battalion 
drove  in  the  enemy's  skirmishers  lining  the 
slopes,  and  with  a  charge  reached  the  heights, 
where  it  received  a  murderous  fire  at  close 
quarters  from  two  half-moon  breastworks.  Those 
were  both  stormed  and  occupied,  and  the  gallant 
fusiliers  chased  their  adversaries  at  the  bayonet- 
point  to  the  edge  of  the  opposite  wood.  As  the 
open  crest  of  the  heights  was  every^vhere  within 
close  musketry'  range,  and  the  intervening  valley 
was  swept  by  mitrailleuse  fire,  no  further  pro- 
gress was  at  this  juncture  possible  ;  but  the  cap- 
tured breastworks  were  maintained,  and  the  crest 
remained  in  German  possession.  Successes  were 
also  achieved  on  the  other  flank,  and  in  the 
centre  the  upper  edge  of  the  sloping  vineyard 
ground  was  surrounded  by  German  skirmishers. 
In  order,  however,  to  maintain  the  ground 
gained  so  dearly  against  the  unceasing  and  ener- 
getic French  attacks,  Kirchbach  found  himself 
compelled  to  bring  up  his  last  reserves  from  the 
eastern  bank.  The  whole  of  his  infantry  was 
brought  over  and  drawn  into  the  foremost  fight- 
ing line.  Hitherto  his  artillery-  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  masked  by  the  advance  of  his 
infantr\'  on  the  western  bank.  Now  the  divi- 
sional batteries  of  the  loth  Division,  and  half 
his  corps  artillery',  crossed  the  hastily-restored 
bridge  of  Worth,  and  pressed  to  the  front, 
through  the  streets  encumbered  with  troops, 
dead  and  wounded  men,  scared  townspeople, 
and  miscellaneous  wreck.    The  artillery  of  the 
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9th  Division  remained  on  the  eastern  bank, 
opposite  to  the  Worth  position,  and  was  rein- 
forced subsequently  by  batteries  of  the  ist  Bava- 
rian Corps.  Thus,  the  whole  strength  of  the 
5th  Army  Corps,  constituting  the  German  centre, 
was  employed  in  gaining  a  firm  footing  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sauer,  and  in  occupying  the 
adversary  in  front  until  the  corps  on  either 
flank  should  attain  positions  enabling  them 
to  operate  effectively  against  the  hostile  flanks. 

It  had  been  only  by  degrees  and  by  dint  of 
hard  fighting  and  bloody  sacrifices  that  Kirch - 
bach*s    brave    and   staunch  soldiers   made  any 


LangensulzlNkchO 


Neeh\5iUer    \V', 


Elsxsshansen 


EberbachO   Q 


MonsbronnP 

Dvirrenlxar 


progress.  Their  battalions  had  become  mixed  ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  officers  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enemy 
brought  up  fresli  reserves  unceasingly.  The  suc- 
cessful attack  of  the  i  ith  Army  Corps  against  the 
French  right  flank,  now  to  be  briefly  described, 
was  to  be  the  first  signal  to  the  sorely-tried  5th 
Corps  of  the  long-looked-for  support. 

It  has  been  already  told  how  in  the  morning 
the  41st  brigade  of  the  nth  Corps  had  been 
driven  back  to  the  east  bank  in  considerable 
confusion.  Towards  the  forenoon  the  88th 
Regiment  crossed  the  Sauer  at  Spachbach,  hav- 
ing rallied  the  companies  of  the  8oth  and  87th, 
wliich  had  been  driven  back  into  that  village  ; 
and  the  united  body  advanced  across  the  meadows, 
under  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry  and  shrapnel, 
towards  the  eastern  border  of  the  Xiederwald, 
which   was  lined  by  hostile   skirmishers.      The 


skirt  of  the  forest  was  carried,  and  its  : 
edge  was  reached  in  rather  loose  order, 
woodland,  between  the  Nieden%'ald  an( 
hausen,  retreating  detachments  of  tht 
made  a  successful  stand  against  the 
efforts  to  expel  them.  From  the  centi 
I  Ith  Corps  at  Gunstett,  six  companies  of 
Regiment  crossed  the  stream  by  the  Bn 
and  headed  in  the  direction  of  Eberbac 
skirmishers,  followed  by  the  main  body 
gained  the  Hagenau  road  at  the  fir 
The  French  of  Lartigue's  division  r 
obstinate  defence  on  the  heights,  the  slo 

which 
their  fre< 
of  fire,  w 
massive  b 
of  the  Al 
hauser  -  W 
forded  t 
strong 
The  Gen 
tack,  tl 
progresse< 
slowly  ; 
left  wing 
ing  the  « 
the  hop 
tions  on  t 
bronn  - 
wilier  r 
length  SI 
thence 
flanking 
Albrecht: 
Hof.  Th 
did  not  evacuate  the  place  until  the  1 
had  been  fired  by  the  German  artillerv,  ; 
a  musketry  fire  at  close  range  had  been 
to  bear  on  the  stubborn  defenders. 

From  the  left  of  the  nth  Corps  the  32 
ment  marched  through  Durrenbach,  am 
for  the  village  of  Morsbronn,  an  outpi>si 
extreme  right  of  the  French  positioi 
advance  against  the  place  was  made  by  i 
and  Q4th  Regiments,  the  left  of  th« 
ment  covered  by  the  13th  Hussars.  The 
which  was  but  weakly  occupied,  was  cap 
the  first  rush  by  a  battalion  of  the  32nd, 
battalion  of  which  regiment  seized  the 
further  to  the  left.  Morsbronn  and 
brechtshai'iser-Hof  thus  in  German  pos 
preparations  were  in  progress  to  mop 
north-westerly  direction  against  the  Xied 
into  which  the  French  right  wing  was  gr 
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awing,  when  the  German  trof>ps  .nbout 
bronn  had  suddenly  to  confront  a  furious 
i  on  the  part  of  hostile  cnivaJry,  General 
JUL*,  (.1  ng  the   French  rlghi   flank 

kggi   It  J     that    a    German    advance 

■Drsbronn  would  seriously  eompromise 
j^ich  piwition,  and  had  given  orders  for 
ds  Cuiraisier  brigade,  which   was  posted 


The  ground  lu  be  traversed,  whkh  had  not  been 
reconnoitred  in  advance^  was  extremely  un- 
favourable for  cavalry  Rows  of  trees  cut 
down  neur  tlic  ground  and  deep  ditches  were 
calculated  to  dislocate  the  moveincntf*  of  large 
bodies  in  close  formation,  wherteas  the  fire  of 
the  German  infantr\^  had  a  free  range  over  the 
gentle  slopes  of  the  comparatively  bare  heights* 


^^T 


MAESHAL      MACMAUOH, 


1   of  Eberbach,  to  send 
pti  i^t  the  left  Hank  ot  the 

5j  fcirce  about  Aforsbronn. 
lid's  massive  troopers  were  burning  with 
icjicc  for  the  fray,  and  their  officers,  the 
ry  iif  France,  were  yet  more  ardent  than 
Fnest*  **  A  regiment'*  was  Lartiguc's  order; 
tchel  read  "brigade"  for  '*  regiment/'  and 
■  ',vn    version  of  the   order.     His 

lu  I  of  llic  5lh  and  gth  Cuiras»ier.H ; 

by  intent  or  by  chance,  there  had 
rif  to  the  Cuirassier  brigade  the  bth 
,  ijS  lancers  from  Nan;Kiut>''s  command. 


Behind  Michel  there  rode  in  fir&t  line  the  8tlr 
Cuira^iers  in  column  of  squadrons  ;  on  their 
right  rear  three  squadrons  of  the  Qth  Cuirassiers 
in  line,  the  fourth  squadron  in  column  of  division 
bdiind  ;  Mill  further  to  the  right  rtide  the  Lancer 
regiment — in  all  a  serried  mass  of  more  than  a 
thousand  horsemen,  Micbels  loud  word  of 
cc»mtnand  had  fur  re**ponde  a  wild  shout  vi^Vwe 
riimperfur  /''  ^r\d  then  t*  *       % 

glittering  in  tJ»eir  steel,  ii» 

through  and  over  the  incumbrances  ol  tree- 
^^tumps  and  ditchc?^.  Tlie  devoted  troopem  rode 
swift  and  straight  to  their  ruin*  As  the  avalanche 
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of  mail-clad  riders  and  straining  chargers  came 
thundering  on,  the  German  companies  halted 
and  braced  themselves.  Only  when  the  leading 
cavalry  column  was  in  close  proximity,  when  the 
fierce  breath  from  the  nostrils  of  the  war-horses 
was  dimming  the  sheen  of  the  bayonets,  were 
the  lines  of  infantrymen  veiled  for  the  moment 
in  flame  and  smoke.  As  the  wind  wafted  the 
smoke  aside,  a  weltering  mass  of  men  and  horses 
was  disclosed  covering  the  ground.  It  was  a 
strange  and  lurid  spectacle.  The  French  infantry' 
were  pouring  showers  of  Chassepot  bullets  on  the 
German  linesmen  ;  while  the  latter,  disdaining 
the  obsolete  order  of  ''  form  square  to  prepare 
for  cavalr)',"  stood  in  open  order  striking  down 
into  the  dust  the  mail-clad  French  horsemen. 
Michel's  Cuirassiers  and  the  Lancers  were  almost 
utterly  destroyed  ;  the  losses  of  the  German 
infantrymen  were  ver\'  inconsiderable. 

The  devoted  charge  of  Michel's  cavalry  had 
enabled  Lartigue's  infantry  of  the  French  right 
wing  to  withdraw  unmolested  towards  Eberbach 
and  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  Niederwald, 
toward  which  they  were  presently  followed  by 
the  German  troops  from  Morsbronn  and  its 
vicinity.  This  advance  was  headed  by  the  32nd 
Regiment  in  line.  One  battalion  of  the  94th 
captured  the  village  of  Eberbach,  but  could  get 
no  further  until  later,  and  its  other  two  battalions 
followed  the  road  leading  from  Morsbronn  to 
Froschwiller.  The  line  thus  constituted  cn- 
couiUcrcd  no  resistance  at  first,  and  joined  the 
troops  about  the  Albrccht>hausjr-Hof,  where,  in 
all,  there  wasaGerniar.  force  of  about  the  strength 
of  a  brigade,  but  in  a  verv  mixed-up  state  owing 
to  constant  hard  fighting.  Tlie  final  assault  of  the 
French  on  the  Albrechtshaiiser-Hof  position  was 
ultimately  repulsed,  and  MacMahon's  troops  or 
the  right  wing  were  tlin^wn  back  into  the 
Niederwald.  The  f<)reni(»st  fighting  line  of  the 
German  iitli  Corps  followed,  and,  to  support  it. 
General  von  Bose  threw  into  the  fight  his  last 
reserves  brought  across  from  Gunstett.  and  also 
brought  up  the  whole  of  nis  artillery.  With 
stubborn  fighting,  ground  v>as  gradually  gained 
in  the  Niederwald,  initil  at  last  its  northern  edge 
was  attained  ;  but  between  it  and  the  hamlet  C)f 
Klsasshausen  tliere  was  an  intervening  copse, 
occupied  in  strength  by  the  French,  with  strong 
reserves  between  the  copse  and  the  village.  The 
battle  hereabouts  swayed  to  and  fro  with  great 
slaughter.  At  length  von  Bose  brought  up 
into  line  seven  batteries,  whose  tire  crushed  the 
French  guns  and  overwhelmed  the  village  and 
its  staunch  occupants.     Klsasshausen  was  set  on 


fire,  yet  its  defenders  still  held  out.  At  k 
von  Bose  gave  the  order,  "The  whole 
advance  !  ^'  and  a  dash  was  made  on  the  \\ 
some  detachments  of  the  5th  Corps  taking 
with  troops  of  the  nth  in  the  attack, 
village  was  carried,  but  the  French  proi 
made  a  counter-stroke,  which  drove  the  Gt 
captors  of  Elsasshausen  back  into  the  shel' 
the  Niederwald.  But  there  the  counter-attac 
checked  ;  the  German  troops  were  re-fo 
and  the  blazing  village  finally  remained  i 
possession  of  von  Bose's  forces. 

From  Elsasshausen  the  advance  battali< 
the  nth  Corps,  having  in  a  measure  re-fc 
the  dislocation  in  their  ranks,  were  followii 
the  French  withdrawal  in  the  direction  of  Fi 
wilier.  As  a  last  resource,  MacMahon  call 
Bonnemain's  cavalry  division,  consisting  0 
regiments  of  cuirassiers,  to  stem  the  ti 
French  disaster.  It  was  an  heroic  but  i 
expedient.  When  the  order  to  attack  re 
Bonnemain,  his  division  was  in  a  fold  of  g 
somewhat  northward  of  the  source  c 
Eberbach,  his  ist  Brigade  on  the  right  fr 
the  2nd — both  brigades  in  close  colui 
squadrons.  The  ground  over  which  he  " 
attack  was  extremely  unfavourable,  as  tl 
merous  ditches  and  tree-stumps  were  cal 
to  impede  the  movements  of  bodies  of 
But  the  gallant  horsemen  recked  not  of  ob 
A  sudden  thunder  of  horsehoofs  domina 
the  moment  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  as  th 
clad  squadrons  came  crashing  through  tl 
yards  and  hopfields.  Shells  tore  throt 
serried  ranks,  and  at  every  stride  men  anc 
went  down.  Still  the  squadrons  rode  str 
their  doom,  until  the  belching  volleys 
shot  swept  down  the  files  in  great  swaths 
and  dying.  Of  the  four  splendid  regime 
single  squadron  cohered  to  strike  ht 
deadly  was  the  file-fire  encountered,  yet 
trooper  who  came  out  from  that  massacTc 
a  bloody  sword.  The  division  was  all 
stroyed  ;  while  the  German  infantry*  did  i 
to  lorm  square,  but  shot  down  the  horse 
group-formation,  supported  by  cannon  fir 
The  end  of  the  long,  fierce  struggle  y 
yet.  Although  MacMahon's  valiant 
must  have  realised  that  the  situatic 
desperate,  they  were  none  the  less  i 
to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  After 
hours  of  deadly  strife  the  Germans,  wid 
great  preponderance  of  numerical  strengi 
succeeded  in  driving  in  the  French  army 
keystone    of    its    position    at   Fruschwil 
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:he  French  cax-alry,  and  in  threatening 
)f  French  retreat  upon  Reichshoffen. 
hree  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 

gap  to  the  westward,  the  entire  Ger- 

of  battle,  from  Eberbach  and  Mors- 

the  south-east  and  south-west,  round 
jh wilier  heights  on  the  north-west,  was 
1  encompassing  the  French  army  in  and 
schwiller  in  a  ring  of  German  soldiers, 
in  their  hands  which  they  were  plying 

;  and  in  forming  an  almost  entire 
f  batteries  from  which  poured  steadily 
'Vench  position  a  rain  of  shell-fire  ;  while 
1  fought  on  the  defensive  with  a  resolute 
which  elicited  the  admiration  of  their 
5.  Many  details  of  the  momentous 
3r  this  final  stronghold  of  the  French 
all  description  ;  for  German  troops  in 
etachments  reached  and  stormed  in 
common  goal  almost  simultaneously, 
nvulsive  surging  of  intermingled  friend 
recluded  any  precision  in  fixing  the 
events,  and  in  attempting  with  any 
3  establish  any  cohesion  of  recollection 
he  various   isolated  collisions.      Von 

and  Hartmann,  the  commanders  of 
id  2nd  Bavarian  Corps,  on  the  right- 
i  right  of  the  German  line  of  battle, 
jir  respective  commands  through  the 
)und  on  the  slopes  stretching  upward 
roschwiller,  to  where  Ducrot  was  still 
I  resolute  front  on  the  partially  re- 
tich  left  flank.  At  length,  by  four 
e  Bavarians  succeeded  in  overcoming 
igorous  resistance  on  the  slopes  of  the 
er  heights,  and  in  forcing  him  back  on 

;  and  they  reached  its  northern  and 
ifines  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
foe. 

nch  maintained  for  some  time  a  fierce 
ss  street-fight  in  the  village  of  Frosch- 
art  of  which  was  already  in  German 
It  ended  in  a  general  storm  on  the 
e  Germans,  as  the  result  of  which  the 
ops  who  had  not  been  taken  prisoners 
ge  fled  in  complete  disorder  along  the 
jn  and  Niederbronn  road,  in  doing 
'  came  under  the  guns  of  the  German 
he  fire  of  which  swept  that  main  line 
ench  retreat.  By  five  o'clock  the 
struggle    at  Froschwiller  was   at    an 

prisoners — who  amounted  to  some 


9,ooo — stood  downcast  and  sombre  in  the  village 
street,  many  engaged  in  roughly  bandaging  their 
wounds.  Dead  and  severely  wounded  lay  thick, 
and  blood  was  running  in  the  gutters.  Von  der 
Tann  came  riding  in  at  the  head  of  his  2nd 
Division,  having  despatched  in  pursuit,  by  way 
of  Niederbronn,  artillery,  cavalrj-,  and  infantry-. 
The  Wurtemberg  infantry  halted  at  the  south- 
western exit,  until  they  got  their  orders  to  inter- 
cept the  retreat  by  way  of  Gundershoffen.  But 
the  chief  line  of  retreat  was  by  Niederbronn  ; 
and  the  Crown  Prince,  when  assured  that  the 
issue  of  the  battle  was  no  longer  doubtful,  gave 
immediate  instructions  for  a  vigorous  pursuit  in 
that  direction.  The  Wurtemberg  cavalry  were 
early  on  the  track  of  the  rout,  and  their  batteries 
soon  followed.  The  pursuit  presently  degener- 
ated into  an  utter  debacle.  The  Bavarian  cavalry 
spurred  fast  in  chase  of  the  fugitives.  The  dis- 
integration of  the  French  army  was  coinplete, 
and  there  was  no  halt  in  the  panic-stricken  rout 
until  Saverne  was  reached.  The  Prussian  4th 
Cavalry  Division  was  a  march  in  the  rear,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  immediately  take  part  in 
the  pursuit.  But  after  a  hard  ride  from  Worth 
Prince  Albrecht  overtook  the  rear  of  the  fugi- 
tives on  the  evening  of  August  7th,  near 
Steinberg,  at  the  foot  of  the  \'osges.  The  sight 
of  his  troopers  imparted  to  the  panic-stricken 
fugitives  a  fresh  impulse  of  flight,  and  a  hasty 
and  scattered  retreat  on  Luneville  followed. 

The  German  victory-  was  a  decisive  one.  The 
prisoners  of  war  were  200  oflScers  and  9,000  men. 
The  trophies  were  an  eagle,  4  standards,  28  guns, 
5  mitrailleuses,  23  waggonsful  of  rifles  and  side- 
arms,  158  other  carriages,  and  2.000  horses.  The 
German  losses  were  489  oflicers  and  10,153  nien. 
Worth  was  an  unquestionable  victor^*,  but 
scarcely  a  triumph.  MacMahon's  strength,  at 
most,  was  under  50,000  ;  the  German  strength 
actually  engaged  did  not  fall  short  of  90,000. 
MacMahon,  it  is  true,  had  a  commanding  posi- 
tion, of  which  he  made  the  most  ;  but  it  had 
serious  defects,  of  which  in  this  their  earliest 
important  battle,  the  Germans  did  not  take  full 
avail.  Afoltke  was  not  present  at  Worth,  and 
Blumenthal,  the  military*  adviser  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  did  not  appear  to  advantage.  The  man 
who  really  won  the  battle  was  old  Kirchbach. 
In  any  other  service  than  the  German  he 
would  have  been  broke  for  disobedience  to 
orders. 
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IN  three  previous  articles  on  the  Nile  cam- 
paign it  was  shown  what  heroic  but  un- 
availing efforts  were  made  by  a  picked 
expeditionary'  force  of  British  troops  inider 
Lord  Wolseley  to  relieve  Khartoum  and  save 
General  Gordon  from  the  .Vengeance  of  the 
rebellious  Mahdi,  the  usurper  of  the  Khedive's 
rule  in  the  Soudan. 

But  several  months  before  it  was  decided  to 
send  this  expeditionary ^force  under  Lord  Wol- 
seley to  the  relief 
of  Khartoum,  it  had 
been  necessary  to 
despatch  a  little 
British  army  to  the 
relief  of  Tokar,  near 
the  port  of  Suakini, 
on  the  Red  Sea 
shore.  For  every- 
where throughout 
the  Soudan  the 
Mahdi,  or  False 
Prophet,  had  been 
triumphant  in  his 
rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the 
Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, of  which  Eng- 
land, ever  since  she 
crushed  Arabi  Pashi 
at  Tel-el- Kebir,  had 
become  the  guaran- 
tor and  the  guide. 
The  Soudan  had 
always  been  the 
stronghold  of  the 
accursed  slave  trade; 
and,  as  Lord  Wolse- 
ley said,  if  any  part  of  (rod's  earth  was  dyed 
with  human  blood,  it  was  this. 

But  it  had  recently  been  ensanguined  by  more 


than  the  gore  of  slaves.  For  at  El-Ol 
capital  of  Kordofan,  a  large  Eg^-ptta 
under  Hicks  Pasha  and  several  other 
officers  had  been  treacherously  led  i 
ambush,  and,  after  three  days'  hard  figl 
had  been  as  completely  annihilated  i 
the  legions  of  Varus  by  the  German 
of  Hermaim,  the  chief  of  the  Chenis 
O'Donovan,  the  daring  correspondent 
Daily  News^  was  one  of  the   victims 

general      o 
But   Hicks 
Englishmen 
like  heroes, 
ral     Hicks,* 
writer  in  th 
**  charged 
head    of    h 
They    gallc 
wards      a 
supposed 
Egj-ptians  t 
Mahdi.  Hid 
on     him    y 
sword,  and 
face  and   a 
man  had  oi 
four  steel  ni 
Ju>t    then 
thrown  stru> 
ral    Hicks 
head   and  i 
him.     The 
of     the    sta 
speared,      b 
(English) 
fought    on 
all    were 
Hicks    was    the     last    to    die."      The 
himself  was   not   in   the  battle:  but  1h 
to  see   the    body    of    Hicks,   throi^ 
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custom,  every  &bctkh  th^Ul^t 

itUotl,  thus  triiunpUant  in  Kordofan, 

to  spread   to   ihc    Eastern   Soudan » 

lan    nigna»    fU*.   Osman    the    Ugly, 
E>n   bchalt   of  hts  muster,  the  Mahdi» 

bluod-red  standard  ol  revolt,  Osman 
!V*c-trader  and  general  merchant  of 
ho  had  been  ruined  by  the  Khedive's^ 

of  the   traffic  in   human  beings;  and 
peared  in  the  field  with 
of    ferocious    Haden- 

►  slaughtered  and  slew 

lerminating  hordes  of 
[>rce  after  force  of  Eg>*p- 

was  wiped  out  of  being 
and    his    warriors    as 

as  if  they  had  never 
This,  for  example,  was 
hich  befell  500  soldiers 
Hiive  who.  accompanied 

nder    Moncricff,   R.N., 
msul   at    Suakim,   were 
ly  from  that  port    to 
tfai^  was   follciwed  by 
pe  of  700  Nubian  troops 

t  Osman  Digna  invested 
I  Tokar,  and  then  the 
It  at  Cairo  began  to 
ill  earnest.     To  relieve 

towna  it  hastened  to 
akcr  Pasha  with  a  force 
tfu  and  6  guns.  Then 
Ig  the  Egyptian  gen- 
Valentine  Baker  had 
ten  Colonel  of  the  loth 
f>r  had  any  more  daring 
)U&hed  officer  ever  won 
[IS  of  British  soldiers, 
rking     his     troops     at 

some  distance  to  the  south  of 
laker,  without  lo&s  of  time,  at  once 
to  move  on  Tokar;  but  he  had 
ir  before  his  whole  force  was  over' 
fith  disaster   as  complete  almost  as 

had  overtaken   the  army  of  Hicks, 
advance    of    about   three   miks,  the 

SitKn  about  ,^,000  yartis  off,  and  the 
DooU  at  once   began    tiring   wildly. 
*    cd  to  charge  a  small 
L;[jt  ilank,  but,  ^eeifig 
KTtunimg,  also  turned  tail,  and  rushed 
■    on    the   main    body*      Thi^ 
lie  stricken  with  panic-terror, 


and  could  not  even  form  squat  <  The 

enemy^  about  1^200  strong — ii  _  :  rcc  \vz^ 
3^650— then  rapidly  rushed  and  f-urraunded  the 
EgV7>tians»  when  there  ensued  a  l^utchery 

which  ha*  prubably  never  been  l 

**  Inside  of  the  square,"  said  an  eye-witness, 
•*  the  state  of  affairs  was  almost  indescribable. 
Cavaln*,  infantry,  mules,  camels,  falling  baggage, 
and  dying  men  were  crushed  into  a  struggling, 
surging  mass.     The    Egyptians   were  shrieking 


^M^ 


r'^^ 


'^3' 


SIR    Gfct  itAJK- 

{/*4«^«  FmdtUi  &*  y^ttmx,  Jltfrmi  SirwitJ 

madJy,  hardly  attempting  to  run  away«  but  try- 
ing to  shelter  themselves  one  behind  another.^* 
'  The  conduct  of  the  Egj'ptiaas  was  simply  dis- 
graceful," said  ajiother  English  officer.  "  Armed 
with  rifle  and  bayonet,  they  alhtwed  themselves 
to  be  slaughtered,  without  an  effort  at  seli* 
defence*  by  savages  inferior  to  them  in  numbers 
and  armed  only  with  spears  and  swords/' 

No  efforts  of  the  gallant  Baker  and  his  British 
iifTiLers  could   induce  these   T  '      **ns 

to  rally  and  face  the  Uk;  so.  icr* 

were  ullc*Tly  hopeless,  he  himsell  ajid  hn  staffs 
includiitg  Cokinel.^  Burnaby,  Sartcinus,  and  Hay, 
Major  Har\c>\  Mr.  Bewlay,  etc.»  put  ^urs  to 
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their  steeds  and  charged  the  enemy,  hewing 
their  way  out  towards  the  shore  through  a 
forest  of  Arab  swords  and  lances.     The  Egyptians 


HICKS   TASHA. 

fled  and  were  slaughtered  by  their  pursuers  as 
they  ran,  leaving  a  long  trail  of  corpses  from 
the  main  shambles  to  the  shore.  The  Egyptians 
lost  no  fewer  than  112  officers  and  2,250  men 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  their  machine-  and 
Krupp-guns  and  3,000  rifles. 

Such  was  the  massacre  of  El-Teb  (4th  February, 
1884),  and  four  days  later  it  was  capped  by  the 
butchery  of  Sinkat.  Refusing  to  yield  or  to 
capitulate  on  terms,  the  brave  defender  of  this 
town,  finding  his  provisions  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
haustion, resolved  to  fight  his  way  out ;  so  spiking 
his  guns,  burning  his  camp,  and  destroying  all 
his  spare  ammunition,  he  sallied  forth  with  his 
garrison  of  400  men,  encumbered  with  women 
and  children,  and  was  soon  engulfed  by  the 
enemv.  He  himself  fought  with  most  exemplary 
valour,  but  he  was  overpowered  bv  numbers, 
and  of  his  whole  force  only  about  six  men  and 
thirty  women  were  left  to  tell  the  tale. 

Qnousquc  tandem?  How  long  was  massacre 
of  this  sort  to  be  endured  ?  Were  Ostnan  Digna 
and  his  ferocious  tribesmen  to  be  thus  allowed 
an  unbroken  record  of  butchery  and  victory  ? 
Was  the  authority  of  England's  protcjiir,  the 
Khedive,  to  be  thus  for  ever  flouted  and  set  at 
naught  by  Osman  the  Ugly  ? 

Holla  there  !  Highlanders  to  the  front  I  The 
Black  Watch  and  the  '*  gay  (Gordons,"  and  burly 
Bluejackets,  and  the  Royal  Irish,  and  the  both 
King's  Own  Rifles,  and  the  York  and  Lancaster 
men — all  our  three  nationalities  shall  have  an 
equal  share  in  quelling  the  pride  of  Osman  and 


his  hordes,  and  showing  that  courage,  m 
of  John  Bright's  dictum,  was  a  thing  that  c 
7jot  be  bought  in  lots  of  equal  quality 
shilling  a  day  on  any  market-place  of  the  w 
In  Cairo  at  this  time  there  \*-as  a  B 
army  of  occupation  under  General  Stqihe 
C.B.,  and  to  him,  after  the  massacres  of  E 
and  Sinkat,  there  was  flashed  a  London 
gram  directing  him  to  detach  a  portion  < 
force,  under  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  a  man  of 
culean  stature,  for  the  purpose  of  relievin 
still  beleaguered  Tokar,  and  otherwise  infl 
vengeance  condign  upon  the  Hadendowas. 
This  order  reached  Cairo  on  the  12 
February',  and  by  the  28th  of  the  same  n 
Graham's  little  army  of  chastisement  was 
centrated  at  Trinkitat.  Drawn  from  theB 
garrison  at  Cairo,  the  squadron  under  A( 
Hewitt  at  Suakim,  and  the  home-coming  t 
ships  from  India,  this  little  zrmy  was  orgs 
with  a  speed  and  completeness  which  v 
impressed  other  nations  with  the  powen 
British  Empire  to  prepare  and  deliver  a  en 
blow  at  any  given  point  in  a  wonderfully 
time.  Among  the  home-coming  troops  froa 
were  the  loth  Hussars,  Baker  Pasha's  ok 
ment,  who  were  waylaid  in  their  passage 
Red  Sea  in  the  Jumna,  and  landed  tc 
their  sabres  on  the  heads  of  the  Haden( 
and  it  was  a  never-to-be  forgotten  sceiu 
the  Hussars,  on  landing,  were  met  and  we 
by  their  old  commander,  whom  thev  | 
with  such  a  rousing  British  cheer  as  hac 
before  rent  the  sky  in  those  wild  Arabian 
When  massed  at  Trinkitat,  Graham' 
consisted  of  2,850  infantry,  750  mounted 
150  Bluejackets,  100  Royal  Artiller\'.  Sc 
Engineers,  6  machine-guns,  and  8  7-pour 
This  eager  force,  on  landing,  was  dc 
by  the  news  that  Tokar  had  already  surrc 
but  the  gallant  Graham  nevertheless  dec 
push  on  and  give  Osman  the  L'glv  a  lessoi 
it  would  take  him  long  to  forget. 

Yet  the  rules  of  war  demanded  that  he 
give  the  rebellious  Arab  butchers  a  fair  \ 
how  to  escape  the  wrath  to  come.  Wi 
intent  he  sent  out  Major  Harvey,  of  the 
Watch,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a  lette: 
sheikhs,  summoning  them  to  **  dispers 
fighting-men  before  daybreak  to-morrow. 
consequences  will  be  on  your  own  head*.' 
letter,  writ  in  choice  Arabic,  was  tied  to 
fixed  in  the  sand  and  left  there,  as  one 
bait  a  hook  at  night  with  intent  to  hau 
next   day.      On    the    following   morntiq 
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was  found  thai  ihc  summons  had 
from  its  staft",  but  that  it^  place  had 
Ki  by  no  answer  from  the  sheikhs.  So 
itm  Guties  Xittncn  /  '*  an  old  Marshal 
td  to  sing  out  to  his  soldiers^  was 
rf  lite  order  which  General  Graham 
icd  to  his  c;igcr  troop**. 
Jays  had  already  been  occupied  in 
paratious  and  in  feeling  tor  the  foe, 
r  morning  of  the  2«nh  o(  February 
vanced  to  lure  them  on  to  battle. 
r  departure  was  Fort  Baker,  situated 
ward  side  of  Triukitat,  from  which  it 
cd  by  a  salt  mar^h  ;  and  across  this 
trot»p5  had  previously  had  to  swaiih 
to  their  bivouac  of  the  28th  as  best 

advanced  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
an  oblong,  having  an  interior  space 
by  150  yards.  In  front  were  the 
>s^  in  rear  their  kilted  comrades  uf 
Twa"  ;  on  the  right  the  Royal  Irish 
upported  by  four  companies  of  tlie 
(60th)  ;  on  the  left  the  York  and 
supported  by  580  of  the  Royal 
tJler^^  and  Light  Infantry, 
were  left  at  the  angles  for  the  guns 
gs,  the  Bluejackets  cHTcupying  the 
he  Royal  Artiller\'  the  rear  comers, 
larched  with  their  water-bottles  filled 
iay*s  rations.  The  only  transport 
e  those  carT>-ing  ammunition  and 
jliance^^  all  being  kept  together  in 
f  the  square. 
t>n  of  the  10th  Hus^sars  was  thrown 
scout*  the  rest  of  the  cavalr}'  (loth 
ussarsi  being  on  the  rear  of  the 
T  Brigadier  Herbert  Stewart,  who 
rd*,  during  the  Nile  campaign,  to 
the  Desert  Column,  and  receive  a 
id  at  Abu-Kru. 

ugc    square  continued   its   advance 
ten  sandy  soil,  it  came  upon  ghastly 
the    butchery    of    Baker     Pasha's 
The  corpses  studded  the  route 
jibout  in  hundreds  and  polluting 
iwarms  t>f  c^rri*in  birds/'  said  an  eye- 
w  ulT  on  our  approach.     By  half- 
had  marched  three  mile^  from  Fort 
llerc  we  could  plainly  see  that   the 
built   s<3me   bori  of  earthwork?*,   in 
had  mounted  gun^  and  set  up  stand- 
0Utptvst  fire  had  almost  ceased  ;  only 
were  popping  «»ff  on  our  extreme 
ajid   ihe-^e   ivcrc  aimed  at   our 


.scouts.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  .«;ee  our  fellows 
step  out  as  if  on  holiday  parade.  It  gave  a 
grand  idea  of  the  power  arjd  pride  ot  physical 
strength.     Tht  1  giiily,  and  the 

Highlanders,    w  -^ng    Xhcxr    c;tps 

and  swinging  Uieir  shoulders,  tooted  the  vray 
cheerily.'* 

Forward — with  General  Graham,  Admiral 
Hewitt,  and  Baker  Pasha  in  its*  centrc^ — steadily 
tramped  the  square^  keepmg  well  together  and 
halting  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  give  tlie 
men  a  little  rest.  At  last  it  reached  a  point, 
abtiut  Hex)  yards  from  the  Arab  position.  An  old 
sugar-mill  had  evidently  once  stood  here — ^ 
building  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  a  large  three- 
flued  boiler  marking  the  site — with  a  number  of 
native  huts  ;  a  kind  of  fort  was  also  discernible. 
The  mounted  infantry  and  the  Hussars,  having 
done  their  work  and  run  tlie  foe  to  earth,  fell 
back  on  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry-  half  a  mile 
in  the  rear.  The  square  was  halted.  Many  of 
the  men  sat  down,  quite  indifferent  to  tlie  pre- 
sence of  the  rebels,  whose  black  faces  could  be 
seen  peering  from  behind  every  knoll  of  sand. 

Having  now  decided  on  his  plan  of  atuick, 
Graham  :igain  ordered  the  square  U>  advance  by 
making  something  of  a  detour  to  the  right,  his 
object  being  to  turn  the  left  of  the  enemy's  en- 
trenchment. As  the  bugles  .sounded  the  advance 
and  the  bagpipes  struck  up  again,  a  storm  of 
bullets  was  poured  on  the  square,  accompanied 


i/A 


ak»:r   ia>.I(A 


1^  and  th^ 


by  shrapnel  shells  thrown  by  the  Knipp  guns 
which  had  been  taken  from  Baker  Pasha's  raas- 
sacTed  force,  and  which  were  served  by  gunners 
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tVom  the  ver\'  Tokar  garrison  which  Graham's 
expedition  had  been  despatched  to  relieve. 

The  first  shell  went  wide  over  the  square,  and 
threw  up  a  cascade  of  sand  half  a  mile  beyond 
it,  but  the  correct  range  was  soon  found,  and  the 
shrapnel  began  to  burst  over  the  oblong,  striking 
down  several  men.  Baker  Pasha  himself  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  cheek  by  the  fragment 
of  a  shell,  but  he  managed  to  remain  in  the 
saddle  till  the  end  of  the  fight.  The  square 
meanwhile  reserved  its  fire  till  the  north  face  of 
the  enemy^s  earthworks  was  passed  ;  then  after 
it  had  moved  on  about  a  thousand  yards,  a  halt 
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was  ordered  and  the  men  were  directed  to  lie 
down.  During  the  flanking  movement  the  York 
and  Lancasters  on  the  left  flank  had  become  the 
front  side  of  the  square,  and  suffered  rather 
severely,  the  stretcher-men  and  the  doctors 
having  their  hands  already  full. 

It  was  now  about  noon,  and  several  guns  were 
brought  into  action  at  a  range  of  about  ooo 
yards.  The  practice  with  these  guns  was  carried 
on  with  great  deliberation  and  remarkable  accu- 
racy, and  with  the  help  of  the  machine-guns, 
which  poured  in  a  stream  of  bullets,  the  two 
Krupps  of  the  Arab^  were  completely  silenced, 
(iraham's  soldiers  were  now  becoming  impatient 
as  the  stretchers  got  filled  witli  the  wounded, 
and  some  were  heard  to  e.xclaim,  "  If  they  won't 
attack  us,  why  don't  we  attack  them  ?  " 

Thousands  of  the  enemy  were  there  in  front — 


grouped  about  among  the  welb,  villaj 
earthworks  of  El-Teb,  while  clouds  ot 
hung  about  on  either  flank  of  the  square 
now,  to  the  stirring  notes  of  the  buf[k 
straight  for  the  Arab  position.  "It  i: 
charge,"  wrote  an  eye-witness,  **but  a 
solid  movement  in  the  formation  which 
along  been  obser\'ed.  It  looks,  however, 
more  formidable,  for  enthusiasm  and  disci] 
equally  marked,  as  the  whc^e  of  the  tn 
cheering,  while  the  square  sweeps  down 
the  enemy." 
The  brunt  of  the  enemy's  onset  fell 

Black  Wat< 
by  the  v 
man(£u\Te 
the  squan 
needs  exec 
now  becoi 
front  instea 
rear  face  as 
It  was  % 
slight  feel 
mingled  ei 
disappoii 
that  the  ( 
had  obser 
tactical  siti 
the  squai 
suddenly 
to  the  ai 
of  their  kil 
radesoftin 
Twa."  win 
now  lifted 
'  loudest  I 
exultation 
regiment  thus  accidentally  falling  into 
front  of  the  battle. 

When  the  square  had  attained  to  a 
of  about  200  yards  from  the  main  posit i« 
enemy  the  latter  ceased  firing.  Throwi 
their  rifles,  they  grasp«d  their  spears  or  i 
hiked  swords,  and,  starting  up  in  a  Ixni; 
themselves  upon  the  advancing  square. 
and  brandishing  their  weapons  and  wavi 
banners,  they  flung  themselves  hke  a 
flood  straight  on  the  levelled  bavonct 
square,  and  many  came  within  five  pa» 
ere  they  fell.  *'  So  hotly  do  the  Arab?  p 
ward,"  wrote  Cameron,  of  the  Stand^m^ 
the  troops  pause  in  their  steady  ad\"a] 
becomes  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  the  stldiei 
ing  the  Arab  spear  with  cold  steel,  theirfi 
weapon,  and  beating  th^m  at  it.    Thot 


i-46l   f/   /^/'> 
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f,  and  only  a  shorty  sharp  exclama- 
shout  or  an  oath,  as  the  soldiers 

rthvir  tut's.  At  this  crilicai  momcat 
bnv,  Uic  Gardner  guns  upca  fire,  and 

I  hiiU  *CH>n  decides  matters.** 


(jf  the  Grecian  Icjidcrs  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
liis  htigc  and  bruad-shouldercd  Bgurc — nx  leet 
four  in  his  siOLkings — tciwering  hke  a  beacon- 
hght  amiHig  the  rt^aring  breakers  of  the  battle. 
His  only  weapon  was*  a  double-barrelled  shot- 
gun, and  with  this  he  kept  on  bowHng  over 
Arab  after  Arab,  as  eahiilv  and  with  as   much 


*•  THKY    VVEKE     flAkASiEI*     rHKUUGHOL'T     IllE     MlHI      hv     A     ItKOtnlNG     F  JRK '*    f/,    rK>S), 


Uartniis  had  cleared  the  front,  the 

Bel  it?^  onward  march  at  the/rf^s  i/c 

"went  for"  the  Arab  position.     The 

^tond    Fred   Burnaby^  of  ballooning 

Ihe  fir^l  to  clear  the  breastwork  with 

-  Black  Watch.     The  colonel'^ 

iiMt  under  him,  while  he  himself 

lincIcK)  m  the  artiu    But,  heedless  of  thci>c 

'*       *    -  -      guardsman    had    banged 

;    and   burivt    fnruard   witfi 

VViitch,  laying  about   hira  like 


intense  ciijoyuK-nt  of  sport  as  n  ia  had  been 
engaged  in  a  battue  in  some  game-ahoundmg 
glade  of  sylvan  England- 
Bur  naby  had  a  worthv  compeer  in  the  perscm 
uf  Captiiin  Knyvel  Wilson,  of  the  Hecla,  who 
was  pre^enl  as  a  .     As  the  ;*  ' 

tr«>ops   closed   on  iH  battery*,  tl 

mtned  out  on  ihe  corner  of  the  square  against 
the  detachment  who  were  dragging  the  Gardner 
gun*     At  thin  mument  Captani  Wibun  s^prang 
^  the  frunt  atid  engaged  in  combat  with  6vc  or 
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six  of  the  enemy,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
broke  his  sword  at  the  hilt — it  had  probably 
been  **  made  in  Germany  " — over  the  head  of 
one  of  them.  The  others  closed  round  him, 
but  he  kept  them  at  bay  with  his  fists,  and 
did  terrible  execution  with  his  sword-hilt  till 
aid  arrived  and  he  was  rescued.  By  almost 
a  miracle  he  escaped  with  a  sword-cut  on  the 
head  which  laid  open  the  scalp,  but  after  having 
his  wound  dressed  he  kept  on  with  the  troops. 
For  this  special  act  of  bravery  Captain  Wilson, 
on  returning  home,  was  publicly  decorated  with 
the  coveted  Victoria  Cross  at  Southsea. 

The  first  position  of  the  Arabs  having  now  been 
won,  the  square  was  halted  and  readjusted  pre- 
paratory to  an  assault  on  their  second  line,  from 
which  an  active,  galling  fire  was  still  kept  up.  This 
second  position  consisted  of  trenches  and  num- 
berless holes  or  rifle-pits,  each  containing  two, 
three,  or  four  men.  Out  of  these  holes  the 
Arabs  started  as  the  column  advanced  slowly 
but  steadily,  and  flung  themselves  upon  the 
bayonets  to  die ;  and  now  so  confident  had 
Graham's  men  become,  that  their  square  forma- 
tion was  abandoned,  the  flank  forces  were  de- 
ployed, and  the  attack  was  continued  in  two 
long  lines.  The  Black  Watch  fell  somewhat 
out  of  hand  in  their  eagerness  to  close  with  the 
foe  and  to  pour  a  converging  fire  on  a  house — 
the  old  sugar-mill  before  referred  to— which  con- 
tinued to  be  held  with  the  utmost  desperation 
by  the  enemy. 

As  the  guns  proved  to  be  of  too  light  a  calibre 
to  break  down  the  walls,  the  building  was  at 
length  carried  by  a  brilliant  charge  of  the  Blue- 
jackets, those  ubiquitous  and  irresistible  sea- 
dogs,  under  Lieutenant  Graham.  The  adjacent 
ground  was  contested  inch  by  inch  by  the  Arabs, 
who  seemed  to  swarm  behind  every  bush,  spring- 
ing out  of  the  ground  like  rabbits  in  a  warren, 
and  they  could  only  be  killed,  but  not  driven  off. 
Scores  were  waiting  under  cover  to  charge  with 
sword  or  lance,  but  only  to  get  shot  down  or 
bayoneted.  Their  death-despising  bravery  was 
beyond  the  power  of  words. 

Ever  pressing  them,  Graham's  men  headed 
towards  the  wells  of  El-Tcb,  where  the  Arabs 
made  their  last  stand— in  a  position  protected  by 
a  breastwork  of  sandbags  and  barrels.  It  was 
crescent-shaped  and  facing  south;  but  as  the 
trooj^s  advanced  on  it  from  the  north,  the  guns 
with  which  it  was  mounted  were  wheeled  round 
in  that  direction.  But  they  had  scarcely  begun 
to  belch  forth  death  and  destruction,  when  two 
companies  of  the  Gordons,  under  Captain  Slade, 


were  upon  them  like  the  Philistines;  an< 
the  pipers  now  skirled  up  a  loud  paean  of 
the  enemy  were  at  last  seen,  with  all  th 
taken  out  of  their  magnificent  courage,  st 
away  towards  Suakim  and  Tokar. 

But  during  the  latter  portion  of  the 
fight  the  cavalry  had  not  been  idle— had 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  ( 
and  crushing  victor)r'  won  by  Graham, 
the  square  had  begun  to  advance  to  th 
attack,  Stewart  swept  round  its  right  fl; 
in  three  lines  w^ent  slap-dash  at  a  mas 
enemy  away  on  their  right  front  B 
this  triple  hurricane  of  horsemen  comi 
upon  them,  the  rebels  split  into  two  larj 
—one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  lef 
cost  the  Hussars  a  gallop  of  three  go 
before  they  could  come  within  sabre's] 
the  retreating  foe.  The  Arabs  themselve 
out  as  the  cavalry  rushed  on,  crouching 
the  scrub,  hamstringing  the  horses,  anc 
their  dismounted  riders.  It  was  aln 
possible  for  the  Hussars  to  reach  the  a 
or  prostrate  Arabs  with  their  sabres;  ai 
felt  that  the  proper  kind  of  cavalry  tc 
against  such  foes  were  Lancers.  Recogn 
after  the  fight.  General  Stewart  procur 
600  of  the  Arab  spears  and  armed  his 
with  them.  These  spears  were  like  Zul 
in  form,  save  that,  being  weighted  w; 
of  iron  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  shaft, 
greater  momentum  and  piercing  powei 

Colonel  Barrow,  while  charging 
Hussars,  was  struck  down  by  a  s] 
pierced  his  arm  and  side,  yet  on  he  i 
his  horse  came  down.  The  trumpet* 
to  his  rescue  was  so  terribly  cut  al 
spears  that  he  was  (^nly  brought  01 
viclec  to  die.  Two  sergeants  and  a 
however,  with  great  courage  succeeded 
their  colonel's  life.  One,  Sergeant 
caught  the  colonel  as  he  fell,  and,  seizir 
horse,  sought  to  place  him  upon  it.  T 
however,  fell,  and  at  this  moment  it 
Trooper  Booslev,  came  up,  and  on  fo( 
a  heavy  fire,  aided  by  Sergeant  Fenton 
ported  the  wounded  oflficer  through  r 
the  enemy  into  the  infantry  lines.  A 
of  the  loth  had  four  horses  killed  undi 
three  by  bullets  and  one  by  spears. 

The  three  lines  of  Hussars  did  not  Ion, 
tain   their    original   formation,   hut  oper 
parted,  and  attacked   according  to  the 
exigencies   of  the  moment,  so  that  tlie 
portion  of  the  battle  resolved  itself  into 
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Some  thirty  rebel  horsemen,  armed 
)-edged  swords,  rode  fearlessly  against 
Ae  advancing  squadron.  Three  came 
through  safely,  and  undismayed  by  the 
ey  had  survived,  or  the  equal  peril  of 
id  line  sweeping  down  on  them,  wheeled 
ses,  which  they  were  riding  bare-backed, 
iderful  rapidity,  and  hesitated  not  to  dart 


The  action  had  lasted  three  hours,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  victory  for  Graham,  though 
at  the  cost  of  34  killed  (including  Quarter- 
master Wilkins  and  Lieutenant  Royds,  R.N.) 
and  155  wounded  ;  while  the  Arabs,  who  were 
estimated  at  about  6,000,  left  considerably  more 
than  a  third  of  this  number  dead  upon  the  field. 

In  addition  to  running  up  so  long  a  slaughter- 
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-i  Pnitum  of  Mounted  Jn/xtUry, 

nd  Position  of  2nd,  Brigade  (Reforming), 

'Hon  of  Ctevalry  to  cover  2nd,  Brigade, 

nd  Position    of  ist.  Brigade, 

ti  Position  of  hoth  Brigades, 

si/ion     of  Arab  sUdn, 


&* 
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APPARENT  F0RXATI0N8    DURING  THE  ATTACnC 


iirsuit  of  the  squadrons  whose  superior 
ley  had  so  narrowly  escaped. 
lost  mournful  casualties  occurred  among 
I  Hussars  during  one  of  their  charges, 
ieutenant  Probyn,  of  the  9th  Bengal 
was  among  the  first  to  fall.  Of  General 
s  four  orderlies,  one  was  killed  and  two 
L  Major  Slade,  as  gallant  a  soldier  as 
»ithed,  was  found  lying  dead,  pierced 
ren  spears,  and  his  horse  hamstrung  to 
^  Aiiother  promising  young  officer  who 
Lieutenant  Freeman,  of  the  19th  Hussars, 
1  juft  passed  *'  with  distinction  ''  for  his 


list  of  the  foe,  Graham's  men  had  captured  four 
Krupp  guns,  two  brass  howitzers,  and  one  Gatling^ 
besides  great  store  of  arms  and  ammunition,  the 
spoils  of  El-Teb,  Sinkat,  Tokar,  and  other  Arab 
victories. 

Osman  the  Ugly  explained  his  defeat  by  sa^nng 
that  he  had  given  his  men  the  wrong  fetish 
against  steel  and  lead,  but  he  was  presently  to 
be  furnished  with  another  opportunity  for  re- 
pairing this  disastrous  error  of  judgment. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  after  reaping  all  the 
harvest  of  his  victor}'  at  El-Teb,  General  Graham 
and  his  force  returned  to  Trinkitat,  bringing 
with  them   the  inhabitants  of  Tokar.     On  the 
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following  morning  the  force  embarked  for 
Suakim,  where  the  Government  had  resolved  to 
concentrate  it  with  the  view  of  jjiving  effect 
Lo  a  proclamation  is>ued  by  General  Graham  and 
Admiral  Hewitt,  denouncing  Osman  Digna,  and 
calling  on  the  rebel  chiefs  to  submit.  To  this 
came  a  detiant  reply  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
bheikhs.  Accordingly  on  the  I2th  of  March  the 
force,  which  had  been  marched  out  to  a  zareba 
iormed  by  Baker  Pasha  about  eight  miles  from 
Suakim.  advanced  on  Tamai  and  bivouacked 
about  1.400  yards  only  from  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, wlience  they  were  harassed  throughout  the 
night  by  a  dropping  hre.  as  well  as  by  '*excur 
sions  and  alarums  "•  on  the  part  of  the  foe,  the 
casualtie>  on  the  British  side  being  one  man 
killed  and  an  ollicer  and  two  men  wounded. 

Sunrise  brought  no  relief  from  the  enemy's 
fire,  whilst  the  immunity  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  from  retaliation  now  emboldened  a  con- 
siderable body  of  them  to  advance  within  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  scjuare.  This  was 
more  than  Briti>h  flesh  and  blood,  however 
patient,  could  endure  ,  and  at  about  six  o'clock 
a  (lardner  and  a  ')  pounder  were  brought  into 
play,  which  soon  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  the 
Arabs,  who  now  retired  to  their  main  position 
near  the  wells  of  Tamai. 

At  seven  o'clock,  after  the  trc)ops  had  break- 
fasted, the  cavalry  were  sent  on  aiiead  to  re- 
connoitre, and  alter  searciiing  the  bush  well  ni 
front,  and  di-cerning  only  small  parties  (»f  the 
foe,  the  opinion  began  t«>  prevail  that,  after  all, 
the  tribe-men  ilid  not  mean  to  tight.  Erroneous 
inference  I 

An  hour  later  the  infantry  lornieil  up  in  two 
echel<»ned  squares — I'.r.  one  in  advance  of  the 
other,  like  the  black  ami  white  ciieck^  of  a  chess- 
hoard,  the  di>tance  between  them  being  about 
1,000  vard-.  At  Kl-Teb,  (iraiiam  had  formed 
hi>  t«»rce  into  but  one  square,  or  oblong  ;  but 
now.  owing  to  ;hu  different  nature  of  the  gnnnul 
anil  f<»r  other  tactical  reasons,  he  preferred 
dividing  it  into  twi>,  each  square  being  composed 
olone  brigade.  l''oremo>t  nn  the  left  in  the  line 
of  ailvance  wa>  the  z\\\\  Brigade,  under  General 
Davi^,  eon-i.-ting  of  the  P>lack  Watch,  the  York 
and  Lancaster-,  and  the  Naval  Brigade.  Graham 
him>eir  and  hi-  -tail  being  in  the  centre  <»f  thi^ 
stjuare  ;  while  tlie  i-t  Briuadi-  -  under  (ieneral 
Keilver-l>nl!er,  a  \ery  ».«m>1  .in<l  capable  leader 
which  tolloweil  oii  the  ri.ulu  rear  of  the  other, 
wa-  niaili-  uj)  of  the  (Gordon-,  the  Royal  Iri-h. 
and  the  Kinji*^  R-tles. 

Tile  -q'la-res   movetl  steadilv  on  DVer  ground 


intersected  by  watercourses,  towards 
hollow  full  of  boulders  and  rugged  rock 
a  nullah.  When  the  cavalr\*.  pressed  I 
the  Arabs,  retired  <»n  the  left,  Da\i&'s 
halted  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  with  ri 
machine-guns  on  the  advancing  mas  o( 
As  the  edge  of  the  ravine  was  won,  the 
tire  became  inconceivably  hot,  while  tht 
now  began  to  make  rushes  with  sword  an 
Despite  the  bugle-calls  and  orders  of  the  < 
the  men  could  not  be  got  to  reserve  their 
aim  steadily.  Thus,  in  a  few  minutes, 
troops  became  hidden  m  the  dense  sa 
their  own  rifles,  and  under  its  cover  the 
crept  up  the  rocky  side  of  the  ravine  ad 
a  succession  of  furious  rushes  at  the  front 

'*  And  now,  as  the  pressure  increased,  tl 
points  of  a  square  formation  became  viaU 
an  eyc^-witness.  "  The  companies  of  thj 
and  Lancasters  and  Black  Watch,  fonai 
front  face,  swept  forward  against  theibe;! 
remaining  companies  of  those  regin 
formed  the  sides  of  the  square,  and  ^ 
expecting  an  attack,  did  not  keep  iip| 
rapid  movement  of  those  in  front,- 
quence  being  that  many  gaps  ap 
should  have  been  a  solid  wall  of  men."] 

Kvery  effort  was  made  to  close  the^ 
steady  the  men  to  receive  the  Ar 
but  the  rolling  lire  which  now  burst  : 
front  and  flank  drowned  the  voices  of  1 
and  even  the  notes  of  the  bugle.  ^1 
(York  and  Lancaster)  gave  wa}*,"  W 
Bennett  Burleigh,  of  the  Diu'h  TtUgr^ 
fell  back  on  the  Marines,  throwing  th 
disorder,  though  many  men  disdained 
their  backs,  but  kept  their  faces  to  tbeii 
and  thrusting  with  the  bayonet.  But  hi 
nients  were  inextricably  huddled  toget 
through  the  smoke  at  this  dire  crisis  1 
and  demon-like  figures  of  the  foe  could 
rushing  on,  unchecked  even  for  a  moi 
the  hailstorm  of  bullets,  and  then  the  i 
came  hand-to-hand.''  Crawling  on  thd 
ami  knees  beneath  the  bayonets  and  mi 
the  (Jatlings  and  Gardners,  the  Arabs  j 
the  square,  when  they  commenced  staU 
-la-hing,  doing  terrible  execution.  J 
c|uarter>  with  the  cold  steel  the  troops  in 
were  no  match  for  the^e  powerful  sa>*a( 
wnultl  doilge  the  bayonets  or  turn  tht 
with  their  shields  and  then  deliver  two  i 
spear -thru-t^  before  the  wieldcc  of  llic 
could  rec(»ver. 

But   in  some  of   the  Hi'jhlandcrs  lb 
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found  more  than  their  match.  The  officers  of 
the  Black  Watch  slew  several  of  the  enemy  with 
their  claymores,  running  their  blades  up  to  the 
hilt ;  and  one  of  the  finest  and  strongest  men  of 
the  regiment,  "  Big  Jamie  Adams,^*  with  nine- 
teen of  his  comrades,  having  charged  up  to 
the  brink  of  the  ravine  where  the  bulk  of  the 
Arabs  had  been  lying  concealed,  opposed  steel 
to  steel,  fighting  with  a  prowess  superior  even 
to  the  swarthy  savages  opposed  to  them.  He 
and  Colour-Sergeant  Donald  Eraser  made  over  a 
dozen  of  their  adversaries  bite  the  dust  before 
they  fell  from  loss  of  blood  due  to  wounds  from 
spears  thrown  at  them. 

Another  man  of  the  same  company.  Private 
Drummond,  was  in  the  act  of  bayoneting  an  Arab 
when  he  was  cut  over  the  head  by  a  horseman 
wielding  a  huge  cross-hilted  sword.  Drummond's 
helmet  and  the  swer\'ing  of  his  assailaot^s  horse 
saved  him,  and  though  partially  stunned,  he 
instantly  rallied  and  drove  his  bayonet  through 
the  body  of  the  horseman,  who  was  afterwards 
identified  as  Sheikh  Mahomed,  a  cousin  of 
Osman  Digna.  While  tugging  to  withdraw  his 
bayonet,  Drummond  was  set  upon  by  another 
savage,  spear  in  hand,  but  his  comrade — Kelly — 
shot  the  Arab.  Kelly  himself  was  killed  almost 
immediately  afterwards,  and  Drummond  had  his 
work  cut  out  to  get  away. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  square  by  the  recoil 
of  the  York  and  Lancaster s  (on  its  right  face 
and  flank)  threw  both  the  Black  Watch  and  the 
Marines  in  rear  into  confusion  ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  officers,  who,  mcnte 
manuquc^  strove  to  rally  and  reorganise  their 
men,  the  whole  body  of  troops  began  to  fall 
back.  But  there  was  no  panic-terror  such  as 
had  seized  upon  the  Egyptians  of  Baker  Pasha 
at  EI-Teb  and  made  their  extermination  an  easy 
task  for  their  assailants.  No  ;  the  Highlanders 
and  their  comrades,  pressed  back  by  the  wild  rush 
of  the  ferocious  savages,  retreated  in  good  order, 
and  mowed  down  their  assailants  as  they  went. 

This  retirement  allowed  the  enemy  to  capture 
the  machine-guns,  though  not  before  they  had 
been  locked  by  the  heroic  Naval  Brigade,  who 
stood  by  them  to  the  last,  losing  three  officers — 
Montressor,  Almack,  and  Houston-Stewart — and 
many  brave  bluejackets.  A  battery  of  four  guns 
under  Major  Holley,  R.A.,  was  equally  left  with- 
out protection  owing  to  the  backward  movement 
of  the  chaotic  square,  but,  though  assailed  by 
crowds  of  the  foe,  officers  and  men  stood  firm  to 
their  guns,  mowing  down  the  onrushing  Arabs 
with  inverted  shrapnel. 


Soon  after  Davis's  Brigade  had  thi 
pressed  back  in  confusion,  the  fortunei 
day  were  brilliantly  retrieved  by  Buller's] 
which,  about  500  yards  on  the  right  r 
advancing  with  the  steadiness  of  tro 
parade.  And  now  was  seen  the  wis 
Graham  having  split  his  force  into  two  c 
Buller's  square  had  been  assailed  in  tl 
furious  manner  as  that  of  Davis,  but  hac 
away  all  impediments  to  its  advance.  N 
thing  could  long  remain  in  front  of  Bull 
his  triune  Scottish  Gordons,  Royal  Iri 
English  Rifles,  who  now  moved  up  to  the 
of  the  disastered  Davis. 

Encouraged  by  the  splendid  steadiness 
advancing  square,  Davis's  Brigade  rallied 
and  his  troops,  burning  to  retrieve  the  ter 
disorder  into  which  they  had  been  thr< 
advanced  manfully  in  line  with  Bullcr  j 
force.  So  terrible  was  the  united  fire  wl 
two  brigades  now  poured  into  the  eneu 
the  progress  of  the  latter  was  checkc 
reaching  the  point  where  the  Arabs  had  < 
down  upon  the  2nd  Brigade,  the  abandon 
were  recovered  within  a  quarter  of  an 
the  time  when  they  had  been  lost. 

Almost  at  this  moment  a  fresh  body 
enemy  were  seen  issuing  from  a  broa« 
rocky  ravine,  in  which  they  had  been  lyi 
cealed — this  time  in  even  denser  numb 
before.  The  troops  met  the  new  onslauj 
the  utmost  steadiness.  It  was  a  repeti 
some  extent,  of  El-Teb  ;  only  the  Arab 
were  fiercer  and  more  determined  than 
But  all  in  vain.  .  The  masses  of  the 
melted  away  under  the  terrible  fire  of 
squares,  leaving  a  trail  of  dead  bodies 
Thus  the  breechloaders  prevailed  over  v 
brilliant  and  heroic  as  was  ever  displays 
defeat  of  the  Arabs  in  this  part  of  the  i 
now  completed  by  the  ca\^lr\%  who,  s^ 
round  the  left  flank,  dismounted  and 
volley  after  volley  in  among  the  retreatin 

The  fight  was  virtually  over,  yet  it  w 
gerous  to  move  about  the  battlefield, 
to  the  wounded  natives  lying  thickly 
the  bushes.  They  positively  refused  to 
quarter,  and  such  as  were  able  continued 
and  firing  at  any  one  who  came  near  tii 
thrust  with  their  spears  at  all  who  px^ 
In  the  bush,  too,  were  many  unwound^ 
who,  when  they  saw  an  opportunity,  It 
their  feet  and  attacked  any  soldiers  wh< 
sufficiently  close. 

**A11  our  officers,''  wrote  an  o6ker 
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h  lo  a  friend  at  home^  "  fnught  like 
how  wc  tost  <inly  one  1  uaiinut  IcII. 
od,   and   inml    have    put    Ui^   shield 
tm.     The  colonel  is  a  ^splendid  man  : 
%*o  Arabs  dead,  and  would  have  shot 
the  Government  ammunition  missed 
Arab  threw  a  spear,  and  this  passed 
fcl  ;  aniithtr   threw   a    stone,   wounded 
le  head  and  knocked  hin  hehnet  off, 
as  b;freheaded  under  a   burning  sun^ 
I    Norman    MacLeod    gave    him   his 
id  wrapped  a  dtuh  round  his  own  liead. 
rallied  and   fornTed  line,  I  imagined  X 
Jie  only  officer  alive,  but  to  my  joy 
old  Charlie  Eden,  as  cool  as  if  on 
ihooting  ;    little     Brophy,    lame,    but 
to  be  sound  ;  Sandy  Kennedy,  with 
ti  his  eye,  and  his  wife's  watch  round 
Bald, ;!  gigantic  subaltern,  sweating, 
or's  hat  on — he  had  lost  his  helmet  ; 
MacLeod's   son,    Duncan,   wounded ; 
loveney,  smiling  with  contidence  ;  and 
MacLeod,  with    his   firm    lips  ;  Speid, 
Jm  as  a  judge  ;  and  young  Macrae,  an 
e  lad,  who  had  only  joined  us  the  day 
ned  with  a  spear.     All  our  officers  had 
and  fights  with  the  Arabs,  who  pulled 
ofT  our  men.     One  of  them  tore  the 
K>ns  o(T  mine,  but  I  killed  him/' 
cer  referred  to  in  this  extract  as  lost 
r  Aitken,  in  attempting  to  save  whom 
Traser  died   fighting  to  the  last.     But 
t  Black    Watch   lost   only   one   of  its 
had  to  deplore  the  death  of  no  fewer 
it    of   its    sergeants — McClay,    Eraser, 
;  Reid,  Duncan,  Gray,  Johnstone,  and 
hcse   numerous  casual tie>   among  the 
nissioned  officers  arose  from  the  circum- 
Et   they  w^ere  supernumeraries  in  rear 
hting  line  (frcmt  of  square),  and  that 
itiy,  when   the   Arabs    hurst    into  the 
iry  were  taken  in  rear,  and  cut  down 
t    men    in    front    could   realise  what 
&ncd.     There  remains  one  feat  which 
\  special  mention — the  gallant  defence 
and  wmc  mules  loaded  with  Gatlmg 
on    by    Private    T.    Edwards    of    the 
Watch  **    single  -  handed,    the    naval 
d   V  uL't   in  charge   of  the  gun 

*!f»  hv  the  enemy,     Edwards 

I    a  do^en  Soudanese, 
..:     :      .^tmg    safely  with    the 
His   aclue\ement    won   him    the 

%t  um  Graham  re*formed  liis  troops 


prcpar2itor>*  to  ad\ancing  on  the  wells  of  l*amai, 
about  three  miles  from  tlie  halllelield,  the 
capture  of  which  was  the  immediate  object 
of  the  expeditiim.  Parties  of  tJie  enemy  were . 
visible  on  all  points  of  the  horizon,  equally  loth^ 
as  at  El-Teb,  to  quit  the  spot  wlierv  they  had 
maintained  such  a  gallant  struggle.  When  after 
a  short  rest  tlie  troops  resumed  their  advance^ 
the  enemy  gathered  again,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
they  intended  to  renew  the  battle, 

A  halt  was  ordered,  and  the  gtnis  opened  fire 
on  the  distant  iot:.  Tlie  latter  attempted  to 
reply  with  their  riiles,  but  the  distance  was  too 
great*    The   gunners  continuing    to    shdl   the 
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enemy  with  neat  precision,  the  troops  soon  hatf  ^ 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  hostile  grouf 
break  up  and  disperse,  the  greater  part  takir 
to  tlie  hills.  Ere  long  a  few  scattered  bodies.' 
of  retreating  Arabs  were  the  sole  remains  of 
the  forces  with  which  Osman  Digna  had  sq^ 
confidently  awaited  an  attack. 

While  Davis*s  sorely  battered  brigade  rctumc 
lo  the  zereba,  where  it  had  spent  the  nightj 
Buller's  force  remained  behitid  to  destroy  the 
camp  of  Osman,  who,  by  the  way,  had  only 
watched  the  battle  from  a  distance,  and  on 
seeing  that  his  forces  were  beaten,  had  retreate 
to  some  holy  spot  among  the  hills  to  pray  fo 
the  success  of  his  tribe.  From  this  secure  cicva- 
titm  the  rebel  chief  cx^uld  lift  up  his  eyes  and 
behold  the  towering  flames  and  volumes  of  smokc" 
which  indicated  the  complete  annihilation  of  all 
his  encampment — tents,  huLi,  and  stores — and 
the  reduction  of  all  his  glor>*,  all  his  worldly 
goodss,  ti    "  '       Hiun 

Two  c»i  ,-  were  preserved  by  BuUcf 
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as  a  trophy  ot  the  crushing  victor)''  which  had 
been  won,  but  it  had  only  been  won  at  the 
cost  of  5  British  officers  and  104  men  killed, 
with  8  officers  and  1 04  men  wounded.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Arab  loss  was  considerably  o%'cr 
2^000  killed^  not  to  speaJc  of  wounded.  Six 
hundred  bodies 
were  counted  at 
the  spot  where  the 
.square  was  broken » 
and  where  the  imi- 
tcd  brigades  had 
advanced  they  lay 
in  heaps.  Along- 
side of  them  were 
the  skeletons  of  the 
Nubian  regiment 
annihilated  three 
months  previously, 
and  now  tcrriblx 
avenged. 

At  the  zcrcDa» 
near  the  battlc- 
ticldf  a  dismal 
night  was  passed. 
The  air  was  full 
of  melancholy 
rounds.  First 
there  were  the 
low  mnanings  of 
wounded  men  and 
animals;  then  came 
the  volleys  fired 
over  the  dead,  who 
were  buried  near 
the  camp  ;  then, 
later  on,  parties  of 
Arabs  could  be 
seen  in  the  moon- 
light,       wandering 

over  the  field,  and  giving  vent  to  the  most 
heartrending  cries  of  grief  as  they  came  across 
the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying.  These  sounds 
conUnued  all  night  long,  with  scarce  a  minute^s 
intcnuption,  but  in  the  morning  none  of  the 
enemy  were  visible,  all  having  dispensed  before 
daybreak. 


As  the  Governor  of  Sn  '  \3 

issued  a  proclamation  <'i 
the  body»  dead  or  alive,  oi  "the 3 
the   murderer,"    but  as  this  ga^ 
in  certjun  sentimental  quartern 
wa^  withdrawn.     By  Osman  and] 

the 
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wa» 


N. 


el 

fortnetl  | 
ject  of  three  separate  artidcs^ 

But  yet  another  will  be  necesaar 
the  fights  at  H;*  *  *  ** 

Suakim,  after  th 

the  following  sprmg,  when  the  hci 
Digna  once  more  ^ught  lo  brave  i 
Britisli  bayoneti*. 
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lie  years  1829  to  1834,  when  Hussein, 
e  blood-stained  exterminator  of  the 
inissaries,  of  European  notoriety,  was 
iisha  of  Widdin,  there  lived  in  the 
wn  an  obscure  personage,  a  fugitive 
-    from    across  the  Croatian  border,   a 

from  the  Austrian  army,  a  convert 
,  who  was  known  to  the  townspeople 

assumed  name  of  Omar,  and  the 
al  courtesy-title  of  Effendi,  his  real 
:nown  to  none,  being  Michael  Lattas. 
led  a  precarious  living  as  clerk  to  the 
bresaid,  with  which  despised  office  he 
d  the  even  humbler  one  of  teacher  to  his 

children   of  the  rudiments  of  history 
►graphy,  and  ,of  an   elementary   know- 
Italian  and  German.    He  made  a  little 
le  "  (not  much,  for  the  grim  pasha  was 
taskmaster)   by  writing  the   letters    of 

persons, 
ange    person   was  this  Omar  Effendi — 

coarse,  unsociable,  uncouth,  shabby,  and 
n  pecuniary  difficulties  ;  a  young  man 
not  twenty-three  years  yet  when  he 
le  to  Widdin)  with  the  demeanour  of 
narian.  He  was  not  married,  and  seem- 
•sired  not  to  be  ;  for  never  did  he  cast 
eyes    on  any  one  of  the   many  fair 

of  the  town — the  so-called  "  Spanish  '* 
.,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Roumanians— whose 
iras  renowned  throughout  the  country-. 
no  friends,  and  never  tried  to  make  any  ; 
for  himself  and  by  himself,  books  being 

companions — records  of  wars  and  great 
lich  he  begged  or  borrowed  of  the  wealthy 
nd  Armenian  traders,  if  he  could  not 
lem  in  the  public  library  of  the  town,  the 

of  Pasvan  Oglu,  the  last  of  the  great 
f  leaders.  To  his  master  he  was  useful 
r  ways :  he  spoke  Turkish  without  the 

an  aooent,  knew  the  tongue  of  the 


despised  Rayahs  and  several  Western  idioms^ 
and,  by  means  of  a  very  fair  education,  was 
clerk,  interpreter,  secretary,  translator,  business- 
man, and  steward  all  rolled  into  one.  An  in- 
telligent obser\'er — there  were  not  many  in 
Widdin — must  have  gained  the  impression  that 
this  mysterious  young  man  was  suppressing 
himself.  Such  was  the  case.  He  played-  a 
waiting  game,  and,  being  endowed  with  stu- 
pendous latent  power,  could  rise  grandly  to  tke 
occasion  when  such  a  one  proffered  itself. 

But  before  this  occurred,  some  more  years 
of  degradation  and  adversity  had  to  be  gone 
through.  In  1834  Omar  left  the  town,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  to  many  clamouring  credi- 
tors* disappointment,  his  only  possessions  in  the 
wide  world  being  a  small  bundle,  a  few  silver 
coins,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
his  master — who  favoured  his  plans — to  the 
Seraskier  of  Stamboul.  He  partly  tramped, 
partly  worked  his  way  as  a  carter,  to  the  capital, 
the  El  Dorado  of  many  an  adventurer  whpm 
the  Occident  had  cast  out. 

Now  there  was  at  that  time— and  there  is^in 
a  smaller  degree,  now — no  place  in  the  wqrld 
so  paved  with  gold  to  a  man  of  abund^t 
energy  and  a  conveniently  small  dose  of  scrupu- 
lousness as  Constantinople.  Granted  that  you 
possess  a  knowledge  of  two  or  three  European 
languages,  can  read 'and  write  Turkish,  possess 
latent  power,  strength  of  purpose,  and  an  in- 
dividuality of  your  own,  employment  by  Govern- 
ment and  quick  advancement  are  certain,  if  oaly 
you  know  how  to  make  yourself  agreeable,  add  ' 
understand  the  art  of  closing  your  e\es  and 
keeping  your  mouth  shut  when  occasion  re- 
quires it.  In  1834  Omar  was  clerk  in  the 
Seraskierat  ;  in  1835  teacher  of  writing  to  the 
Sultan *s  eldest  son,  with  the  honorary'  title  oi 
captain.  In  1837  he  exchanged  the  reed  for  the 
sword  and  entered  active  service,  having  already 
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ustchuk  and  Silistria.  He  arrived  on 
3vember,  and  two  days  later  he  had 

won  the  battle  of  Oltenitza,  the  first 

in  the  war.    This  accomplished,  he 
ith  the  same  speed  to  Calafat. 
iring  November  and  December,  more 
re   concentrated,  and  with   the  new 

counted  on  this  spot  25,000  regulars, 
gular  cavalty,  and  50  field-guns.  The 
f  Calafat,  having  been  extended  to  a 
with  a  radius  of  over  three  miles,  had 
gthened  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
lorted  as  it  was  by  Widdin  with  its 
lance  and  huge  stores,  was  practically 
le.  And  such  the  Russians  found  it 
he  reiterated  command  of  their  ex- 
Czar,  they  made  that  series  of  futile 
)n  the  place,  extending  over  a  period 
ve  months,  which  is  known  to  history- 
lewhat  misleading  name  of  the  Siege 

and  which  was  inaugurated  by  the 
hetate,  on  the  6th  January,  1854,  the 
•per  of  this  memoir, 
on  of  Oltenitza  had  already  made  a 
xi  Europe,  and  placed  Omar  Pasha's 
verybody's  lips  ;  the  fight  of  Chetate 
le  whole  newspaper-reading  world  to 
I  pitch  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm, 
►wever,  to  the  total  lack  of  impartial 
in  this  quarter,  the  versions  which 
led  the  Western  public  are  garbled, 
d,  and  misleading  ;  even  to  this  day 
uis  give  each  other  the  lie  direct.  I 
better  than  record  the  details  of  the 
[  collected  them  on  the  spot.  I  had 
iViddin  in  1877  with  participators  and 
>es,  and  with  many  citizens  who  were 
I  to  remember  the  events  of  twenty- 
i  ago.  The  following  is,  in  substance, 
t  which  I  gathered  as  the  harvest  of 
gations : — 

aence  with,  Chetate  was  at  that  time 
aggling,  dirty,  poverty-stricken  village 
Tallachia,  situate  on  the  left  bank  of 
s,  about  nine  miles  upwards  of  Calafat, 
en  miles  below  the  Timok  mouth.  It 
f  a  single  street  over  a  mile  long,  and 
me  1,200  inhabitants  (a  populous  place 
ill  of  the  world),  mostly  Wallachian 
ind  petty  farmers  of  the  poorest  class, 
U  sprinkling  of  Turks.  The  surround- 
at,  green,  and  fertile,  but  so  sparsely 
s  to  be  almost  a  wilderness,  even  at  the 
f.  There  was  at  that  time  no  direct 
(tipn,  not  even  track  or  path,  between 
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Calafat  and  Chetate  ;  the  road  led  vtd  Golentz^, 
a  detour  of  ten  miles  or  more. 

It  was  late  at  night  on  the  5th  January 
when  the  outposts  of  irregular  cavalry  brought 
into  Calafat,  vcntrc-d-terre^  the  astounding  and 
wholly  unexpected  news  of  the  occupation  of 
Chetate  by  the  Russians,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  still  in  Crayova,  fifty  miles  to  the  north-east. 
Omar  Pasha,  who  happened  to  be  in  Calafat, 
called  at  once  a  meeting  of  his  principal  officers, 
and  an  expedition  for  the  early  morrow  was 
decided  upon. 

This  was  to  be  twofold.  A  force  of  1,000, 
mostly  regular  infantr}',  with  a  few  guns  of  light 
calibre,  set  out  from  Widdin  before  the  6th 
Januar}'  had  dawned,  in  craft  which  the  far- 
seeing  Mushir  had  caused  to  be  got  ready  some 
time  before,  equipped  with  oars  and  Danube 
experts  in  the  persons  of  local  fishermen.  There 
t^ere  some  fifty  of  these  boats  and  barges,  and 
they  rowed  slowly  upstream  in  the  cold  grey 
dawn  of  a  bitter  winter  day.  An  hour  later — in 
time  to  keep  tryst  with  the  river  force — three 
battalions  of  infantry,  2,000  irregular  cavalrj', 
and  three  field-batteries  of  six  guns  each,  started 
from  Calafat  along  the  river  meadows. 

The  force  in  the  boats  was  led  by  Ismael 
Pasha,  the  land  force  by  Ahmed  Pasha,  who, 
being  also  commander-in-chief  of  the '  under- 
taking, deser\'es  to  survive  to  posterity  as  Victor 
of  Chetat^.  Omar  himself  followed  at  a  march- 
hour's  distance  with  a  strong  reserve  of  regular 
cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  light  guns.  With 
Ahmed's  detachment  was  a  body  of  Polish  and 
Hungarian  volunteers,  led  by  two  noblemen  of 
the  former  nationality,  named  Constantin  von 
Yacoubowski  (Yakub  Bey)  and  the  Count  Alex- 
ander Illinski  (Iskender  Bey) ^ while  the  large  horde 
of  irregular  cavalry  was  officered  by  Ishmahil,  a 
notorious  Circassian  chief.  The  artillery  was 
under  the  command  of  an  English  adventurer 
by  name  Samuel  Morris  (Moussa  Bey),  who  was 
popularly  supposed  to  be  a  deserter  from  the 
British  army,  and  who  proved  himself  to  be 
a  clever,  capable,  and  courageous  leader.  The 
following  men — all,  like  those  already  mentioned, 
conspicuous  characters  in  the  peninsula  at  that 
time — also  took  part  in  the  fighting  on  the 
Turkish  side  : — Halim  Pasha,  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter  ;  Sami  Pasha,  the  civil  governor  oi 
Widdin,  the  well-known  advocate  of  an  alliance 
between  Turkey,  England,  and  France,  who 
later  brought  his  powerful  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  Sultan  in  this  direction  ;  two  Austrian 
militar)'  engineers,  Holzwege  and  Teutsch  ;  and 
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lastlyj  a  renowned  Kurdish  chief  and  warrior 
named  Iskendjer,  who,  having  been  captured  by 
Omar  Pasha  some  years  before,  and,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  England,  banished  to  the  Danube 
swamps  to  atone  for  countless  atrocities  com- 
mitted upon  the  Armenians,  asked,  and  was 
allowed,  to  take  part  in  the  fighting. 

The    Russian    force    then    in    possession    of 
Crayova  was  composed  of  two  divisions  (23,000 
men)   with  48  guns,  and   was  commanded  by 
General  Anrep.     The 
troops  detached  from 
this  to    occupy  Che- 
late  consisted  of  six 
battalions     of    infan- 
try, three  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  and  16  guns — 


H*ad^yart9r») 
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about  6.000  men;  the  Turki>h  force  which  came 
into  action  had  about  the  same  strength.  The 
Russian  leader  at  Chetate  was  (reneral  Fischbach. 
The  appointment  was  admirably  kept  by  the 
Two  separate  Turkish  forces,  and  the  plan  to 
surprise  the  enemy  succeeded  completely.  Hardly 
had  the  river  force  landed  i*n perceived  and 
commenced  to  attack  the  village  on  that  Mde. 
when  the  land  force  arrived  antl  a^sailetl  at  once 
impetuously  on  the  other.  Mo^t  (»t"  the  Kus>iian«^ 
were  >till  re>ting  in  the  houses  from  the  e.xertion 
:ind  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  day's  exhaust- 
ing march  fn^n  Crayova.  when  the  fir>t  shots 
jxchanged  between  the  U'tcs  of  the  Turkish 
columns  and  the  sleepy  sentries,  posted  at  both 
ends  of  the  village,  alarmed  them.     Many  of  the 


soldiers  took  part  half-dressed  in  the  fer( 
fighting  that  ensued.  The  open  ends  < 
street  had  been  hastily  barricaded  and  entre 
the  evening  before  ;  but  what  the  Rii 
trusted  most  to  for  protection  against  su 
was  the  river  on  one  side  and  a  large  pom 
some  swamps  on  the  other.  Both  these  n 
defences  turned  out  to  be  imaginary* ;  for 
the  former,  we  have  seen  that  the  Turks  u 
it  for  transport,  and  as  to  the  latter,  the  obe 
were  successfully  circumvent 
The  struggle  was  of  the 
desperate  description.  I: 
ever  has  action  exhibited  g 
personal  bravery-  of  either 
batant.  As  if  conscious  ihi 
eyes  of  Europe  were  upon 
— which,  indeed  they  were- 
sides  fought  ferociously,  an 
result  was  simply  mard 
Each  house,  hovel,  and  sha 
converted  into  a  fortress 
staunchly  defended  ;  each  fJ 
ground  was  contested.  In  tl 
the  Turks  were  left  masters 
village,  having  carried  it  3 
entirely  at  the  point  of  the 
net.  The  action, which  hac 
menced  at  about  an  houi 
daybreak — that  is,  at  q  a.m 
over  shortly  after  noon,  ar 
surviving  Russians  fled  ! 
across  country  north  -eas 
leaving  two  guns  in  the  ha 
the  enemy  and  nearly  one-1 
their  force,  dead  or  dying,  < 
ground  and  in  the  burning  \ 
So  desperate  had  the  fightini 
that  the  Russians  lost  all  the 
and  almost  all  the  men  of  their  two  batt 
the  guns  had  to  be  ser\'ed  by  infantry*  ai 
moved  by  Cossacks.  That  fourteen  pieces 
sixteen  were  saved  in  the  turmoil  and  con 
of  such  a  defeat  is  to  their  credit. 

The  Turks  had  lost  1,000,  the  Russians 
men  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  thus  the  casi 
amounted  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  forces  ac 
engaged.  The  former  had  taken  many  hur 
of  wounded  prisoners :  what  they  did 
them  is  not  rexxuded.  The  village  was  3 
destroved  by  fire,  and  it  is  to  be  feanrd 
manv  disabled  men  of  both  nationahties  po 
in  the  flames. 

The  weather  on  this  day,  as  wcfl « 
three   fighting   days  that   were   to  Mkw; 
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with  ihe  peculiar  icy  north  wind  of 
lata  winter  ;  the  grouad  was  soaked  by 
tcks  of  incessant  rain,  and  aJthough 
■  '  '  me  down  at  intervals,  the  frost 
severe  to  create  a  hard  crust 
kind,  which  latter  is  always  preferable 
H  purpofies. 

Kiost  all  the  countless  victorie^^  which 
ffii  the  Crescent  have  won  in  the  course 
xnturiei,  purj^uit  of  the  beaten  enemy 
*urks  was  sad  to  seek.  That  means,  the 
|u  not  utilised,  and  might  as  well  have 
■txistent  for  uU  the  difference  it  made 
Bgress  of  the  campaign.  This  is  the 
PBntshing  in  the  case  of  Chetate,  as 
sposed  of  a  splendid  body  of  horsemen, 
acceeding  that  of  the  Russians  at  Crayova 

;heTe  was  not  even  the  faintest  attempt 
ance  of  a  pursuit  is  made  manifest  by 
that  on  each  of  the  three  following  days 
I,  Qth  Januant)  the  Russians  sent  large 
mts  from  Crayova  for  the  purpose  of 
BChetat^^ — first  a  fresh  brigade,  then  an 
Hiion,  and  finally  almost  the  whole  of 
Brps.  But  the  Turks  clung  to  their 
qiiircd  possession  with  aJl  the  obstinacy 
i  their  distinguishing  characteristic  in 
and  the  Russians  were  beaten  off  each 
lie  Turks  lost  another  thousand  men,  the 
.  nearly  double  that  number.  Thus  the 
J*  fighting  at  Chetat^  (which  was  said  to 
ated  the  Czar  in  no  small  degree) 
total  loss  in  life  and  limb  of  b^ooo 
ngs,  the  aggregate  of  fighters  actually 
|i\^ng  been  below  25,000. 

the  four  days'  battle  of  Chetate 

normous  sensation,  and  Widdin  cele- 

victor  of  the  first   field-day,  Ahmed 

lilding  a  huge  mosque  and  dedicating 

naming  it  Ahmed  Djami. 

an  extent  grew  Omar  Pasha^s  popu- 

plurope,    that    countless  vt)luuteers  ot 

lilies  lltxked  to  Widdin  to  join  his 

^herev-er  there  was  an  adventurer,  a 

'    utcast»  a  bias^,  any  man  with 

•  J,    and    no  other  opportunity 

ftg  It — Austrians^  Germans,  Italians, 

'English  (for  these  events  happened 

pnths  before  tlie  consummation  of  the 

jH^h'Turki^li    alliance) — he  found  it 

Jlipon  him  to  link  his  fate  to  that  of 

nous  renegade.     For  at   that   time 

[heartily  disliked  by  all  countries  and 

her  Ctar,  Nicholas  I.,  was  held  in 


particular  execration^  although  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  cannot  here  be  detcrniined. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  second  portion  of 
our  subject— tlie  struggle  for  CaJafat,  January  to 
May,  1854. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  Caiafat 
of  I.S54  was  a  very  different  place  tnwn  the 
clean  and  sober  European  town  which  I  was 
to  behold  ui  the  year  of  war  1877,  when  it  was 
quite  a  modem  creation,  built  on  the  site  of 
the  historic  objective  of  many  a  sanguinary* 
struggle.  That  which  Omar's  force  defended  sa 
bravely  was  a  long,  extended^  squaUd,  poverty- 
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stricken  Wallachian  village,  of  which  no  ti^ce  • 
remains  at  the  present  day.     The  strategical  im- 
portance of  this  place,  considered  by  itself,  was . 
rnl ;  but  in  conjunction  with  its  neighbour  across' 
the  road,  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Widdin^  it 
was  of  ciTormons  value  to  both  belligerents,  since 
the  latter  city  was  the  ke)'  to  the  Danube  and 
the  door  %vhich  barred  the  two  great  roads  intt>, 
tlie  heart  of  the  country- — that  to  Sofia  in  the 
south  and  the  other  to  Rustchuk  in  the  east* 
Widdin  was  a  thriving  town  of  1 2,000  tfihabit- 
ants,    threefourths    of    whom    were    Christian 
Bulgarians,     But   the   sympathy  of   the  latter, 
from   causes  which   can   find   no   space  in  the 
present  narrative,  wa«  wholly  with  their  Turkish 
in  hout  that  war.     Widdin  had  two 

c«  cs   of    fortification    on    ihr   land 

side  and  many  gun  spiked  qua)'s  on  the  river- 
bank*,  was  armed  with  some  400  guns  of 
heaviei^t  calibre,  held  huge  warlike  stores  of  cTcr^ 
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description,  was  in  easy  and  uninterrupted  com- 
munication with  the  heart  of  the  country,  and 
was  altogether  a  most  formidable  foe  to  tackle. 
In  the  campaigns  of  1737  and  1790  against  the 
Austrians,  and  in  that  of  1828  and  in  1829 
against  the  Russians,  it  had  stood  unconquered, 
although  in  1790  and  1828  the  enemy  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  bridge-head,  Calafat.  In 
conjunction  with  the  latter  it  was  impregnable, 
which  fact  Omar  Pasha  recognised  with  his 
•wonderful  gift  of  mental  farsight  (hence  his 
determination  to  retain  Calafat  at  any  cost),  and 
which  the  Turkish  wirepullers  would  have  done 
well  to  remember  in  the  later  war— that  of  1877. 

General  Anrep  received  reinforcements  from 
Bucharest  shortly  after  the  disaster  of  Chetate, 
and,  having  in  the  first  instance  concentrated 
his  forces  (three  divisions,  with  a  large  body  of 
Cossacks  and  other  cavalr}',  and  100  pieces  of 
artillery)  in  Crayova,  he  moved  slowly  up  to 
Calafat.  The  Turks,  too,  were  reinforced  from 
Sofia,  and  counted  presently  35,000  men — about 
5,000  less  than  their  opponents. 

A  number  of  minor  actions  were  fought  in 
this  district  during  January  and  February,  1854 
^at  Golentz^,  Motzetzei,  Risipiti,  Chiupercheni, 
and  other  places),  all  of  which  were  more  or  less 
successful  for  the  Turkish  arms ;  nevertheless, 
the  Russian  belt  of  investment  approached  and 
pressed  hard  upon  Calafat.  The  Turks  had  to 
abandon  the  outlying  positions  (among  them 
Chetate)  and  concentrate  their  strength.  Soon 
(middle  of  February')  the  place  was  surrounded 
by  a  semicircle  of  entrenched  Russian  bivouacs, 
concentric  with  that  of  its  fortifications. 

Omar  Pasha,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, found  it  impossible  to  devote 
himself  to  the  details  of  the  defence  of  the 
now  practically  invested  Calafat  (or,  rather,  semi- 
invested,  for  the  communication  with  Widdin 
remained  open),  and  he  ceded  the  conduct  of 
operations  to  his  bosom  friend,  Ahmed  Pasha, 
continuing  to  reside,  however,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  in  Widdin,  which  he  con- 
sidered, erroneously,  to  be  the  objective  of  the 
enemy's  movements  in  the  principalities. 

All  through  the  winter  and  the  spring  the 
senseless  struggle  for  Calafat  dragged  its  weary 
length.  The  stubborn  Turks  yielded  not  an 
inch  of  ground,  and  both  sides  suffered  severely 
from  cold,  exposure,  privations,  and  disease. 
Ahmed,  although  at  that  time  probably  the 
most  highly  educated  officer  of  the  Ottoman 
army,  was  not  so  resolute  in  his  sallies  and 
sorties  as  the  rabble  wished  :  ugly  and  persistent, 


though  quite  unfounded,  whispers  of  cor 
made  themselves  heard.  Omar,  respon< 
popular  clamour,  replaced  him  by  theless-e 
but  more  dashing  Halim  Pasha,  Ahmed 
ing,  however,  the  command  of  the  artill 
the  engineering  operations.  This  com: 
worked  well.  Instigated  by  the  constai 
sure  emanating  from  the  vain,  ambitio 
energetic  Omar — whose  European  rep 
was  at  stake,  and  who  knew  his  persoi 
the  focus  of  the  eyes  of  the  newspaper- 
world — driven  also  by  the  lash  of  an  ace 
and  presumptuous  populace,  the  two  lea 
command  of  brave  and  spirited  troops,  1 
the  enemy  to  such  an  extent  by  frequec 
sallies — although  after  Chetate  only  cm 
worthy  of  the  name  was  fought,  outside 
on  April  19th — that  the  Russians  had  s 
over  20,000  men  (nearly  half  of  their  i 
by  death  or  disablement  from  shot  or 
before  they  finally  (in  May,  1854)  gave 
attempts  to  capture  Calafat.  But  the 
too,  had  lost  severely  :  their  defence  ca 
from  first  to  last,  12,000  men — a  third 
strength. 

The  Englishman,  Morris,  was  badly  1 
in  the  action  of  April  19th,  and  was  bn 
Widdin,  wher6  he  died  a  few  weeks  laU 
Turks,  with  whom  he  had  been  person 
caused  him  to  buried  in  one  of  the  tnti 
cemeteries  (recently  demolished  ),  wl 
grave  was  shown  to  me  in  1877.  A  cm 
slab,  erected — so  I  was  told — by  Sami 
sworn  Anglophile,  exhibited  the  foUowii 
ordinary'  epitaph — 

SAM  MORRIS 

Kapitain  of  Artilrie 

30  year  old 

Fell  in  Bataille 

AT 
KALAFAXr 

AvRiL  MDCCCLIV. 

with  the  addition  of  a  Turkish  sentenc< 
translated,  ran  thus — 

••  He  loved,  but  death  came." 

Vividly  I  recall  the  impression  of  sad: 
utter  desolation  which  the  fertile  desut 
that  lonely  graveyard,  the  curt  testimom 
neglected  tomb,  wrought  upon  my  ] 
fancy.  Who  was  he  that  died  in  a  foreij 
fighting  for  an  alien  race,  and  what  ira 
so  imperfectly  indicated  by  that  forgotten 

The  gun-spiked  quays  on  their  own 
all  cleverly  utilised ;  the  wdl-fortified  i 
the  threatening  ordnance  of  Widdin;  ll 
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constantly  demonstrated  —  that  the 
t  to  crack  awaited  them  on  the  other 
the  river,  induced  the  Russians  to 
'om  a  general  assault  on  the  Calafat 
And  if  such  a  one  had  been  under- 
l  had  succeeded — cut  bono  f  The  ease 
a  pound  weight  does  not  presuppose 
r  of  lifting  a  hundredweight.  It  would 
ired  a  stronger  force,  and  a  better,  than 
h  Generals  An  rep  and  Fischbach  com- 
3  carr}'  Widdin. 

eader  will  reflect  upon  the  locale  of  this 
-  the  defenders  but  a  bridge -length 
Vom  their  base,  which  was  in  uninter- 
mmunication  with  the  interior  of  the 
he  assailants  operating  hundreds  of 
y  from  their  stores  in  an  ill-cultivated, 
copulated,  alien  country' — he  will  per- 
uselessness  of  this  **  siege,"  will  under- 
failure,  and  grasp  the  difficulties  the 
5  had  to  contend  against.  As  a  matter 
lafat  could  never  have  been  besieged — 
•of>er  sense  of  the  word — as  long  as 
ood  unconquered. 

Turks  the  episode  was  highly  credit- 
Omar  Pasha  became  one  of  the 
Lilar  men  of  the  day,  in  the  Orient 
in  the  Occident.  But  a  great  deal  of 
ind  arrant  nonsense  was  written  anent 
and  event — for  and  against — in  the 
rarj'  press,  as  also  by  later  chroniclers  ; 
e  historian  it  is  extremely  puzzling  to 
truth  that  lies  midway.  I  have  en- 
.  to  hold  the  balance  of  contradictory- 
nd  have  soberly  stated  events  as  the 
ly  researches,  my  discrimination  applied 
nd  information  locally  collected  have 
em  to  me. 

General  Anrep  withdrew  his  forces 
leighbourhood  of  Calafat  and  retreated 
est,  leaving  Fischbach  and  his  division 
ition  at  Crayova.  On  the  15th  of 
bulk  of  Omar  Pasha*s  Widdin  army 
d  its  eastern  march  to  help  to  defend 
ainst  its  besiegers. 

Pasha  was  left  in  Widdin  and  Calafat, 
100  men  (half  of  them  irregulars)  to 
)wns  against  a  renewal  of  the  enemy's 
ut  none  was  undertaken,  and  in  this 
erations  were  at  an  end.  Soon  after- 
Russians  evacuated  the  principalities, 
before  the  Austrian  occupation. 
ceived  a  small  Austrian  garrison, 
not  withdrawn  until  after  the  peace 


Omar  Pasha  had  already  in  April  gone  to 
Shumla  to  hold  a  consultation  with  the  French 
and  English  commanders,  and  Widdin  knew 
him  no  more.  By  clever  concentration  of 
troops  he  effected  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Silistria,  and  by  allowing  the  Russians  un- 
challenged possession  of  the  fever  -  haunted 
Dobrudcha  swamps  he  inflicted  upon  them 
losses  more  severe  than  pitched  battles  would 
have  had  in  their  train,  without  the  cost  of  a 
single  life  to  his  own  army.  When  the  Russians 
retreated  he  followed  them  to  Bucharest. 

The  theatre  of  war  was  shifted  to  the  Crimea, 
and  Omar  commanded  the  Turkish  troops  which 
accompanied  the  allied  armies.  He  led  his  forces 
to  victory'  in  the  battle  of  Eupatoria  (March  21st, 
1855),  and  assisted  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. 
When  this  town  had  fallen  (September  8th, 
1855)  he  repaired  to  Batum  in  Asia,  and  com- 
manded the  corps  sent  for  the  relief  of  beleaguered 
Kars,  but  was  not  in  time,  through  which  fact 
he  incurred,  momentarily,  the  imperial  dis- 
pleasure. That  fortress  succumbed  to  the 
Russians  (November  27th,  1855),  who,  their 
military'  honour  being  now  vindicated,  were 
ready  to  listen  to  pacific  proposals,  ayd  lay 
aside  their  battered  arms.  The  treaty  of  Paris 
(March  30th,  1856)  put  an  end  to  the  useless 
war.  But  it  terminated  not  the  military'  career 
of  the  Renegade  of  Widdin,  who  was  destined 
to  employ  his  courage,  prowess,  and  cruelty  in 
the  interests  of  the  Crescent  for  eleven  years 
longer,  chiefly  in  the  congenial  task  of  quelling 
the  rebellions  of  his  former  co-religionists.  But 
in  1867,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  suppressing 
the  revolt  of  the  Cretan  Christians,  in  spite  of 
merciless  rigour,  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  active  service.  The  imperial  ill-will  did 
not  last  long.  He  died  in  Stamboul  in  1 871,  at 
the  age  of  sixt}'-five,  in  possession  of  wealth, 
honours,  world-wide  fame,  and  his  sovereign's 
fullest  favour. 

That  the  Renegade  of  Widdin  was  a  great 
general  cannot,  in  the  face  of  histor}',  be  doubted. 
But  personally  he  was  not  an  amiable  or  even 
estimable  man,  being,  indeed,  unscrupulous, 
brutal,  and  ruthless  to  a  degree,  fond  of  inflicting 
pain,  innocent  of  even  the  faintest  vestige  of  love, 
pit}',  or  humanity.  Next  to  cruelty  greed  was 
his  ruling  passion.  He  was  also  hypocritical, 
licentious,  and  not  free  from  the  old  Ottoman 
taint — sowing  corruption.  Many  traits  in  his 
sordid  character,  many  deeds  of  his  hea\y  hand, 
many  events  in  hb  stormy  career,  are  best 
forgotten. 
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THE  important  part  played  by  Lucknow 
in  the  course  of  the  great  revolt  was 
long  and  sustained,  and  after  the  fall 
of  Delhi  it  became  the  centre  and 
focus  of  the  struggle.  The  magnificent  defence 
of  the  beleaguered  garrison  attracted  towards 
it  the  mutinous  regiments  from  a  wide  dis- 
trict. The  hosts  that  gathered  there  were 
swollen  by  the  addition  of  large  numbers  of 
those  who  escaped  from  Delhi,  and  as  there  the 
mutiny  received  almost  its  first  check,  it  was 
there  that  it  met  with  its  crushing  and  decisive 
blow.  The  great  military  drama  was  naturally 
divided  into  four  acts — the  defence,  the  relief, 
the  rescue,  and  the  revenge.  The  defence  has 
already  been  told  of  in  these  pages,  but  no 
less  thrilling  and  absorbing,  and  equally  illus- 
trative of  our  national  qualities  of  courage, 
energy  J  and  dogged  resolution,  was  the  first  of 
the  three  advances  to  Lucknow — that  led  by 
Havelock  and  Out  ram — which  was,  indeed,  of 
the  nature  of  a  forlorn  hope.  It  was  a  desperate 
attempt  to  aid  the  sorely  pressed  garrison.  The 
end  was  vcr}'  nigh  when,  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, Havelock's  troops — a  mere  handful — 
made  their  way  through  a  tempest  of  fire  from 
the  bridge  over  the  canal  through  the  streets  of 
the  city  to  the  gates  of  the  Residency. 

Had  they  arrived  a  few  days  later  they  might 
have  found  but  a  heap  of  ruins  and  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  so  long  and  sternly  defended 
them.  Even  when  the  end  was  attained  it  was 
a  relief  and  not  a  rescue  ;  for  although  now  the 
garrison  was  strong  enough  to  defend  itself  from 
attack,  it  was  far  too  weak  to  fight  its  way  back, 
with  a  crowd  of  women  and  children,  through 
the  circle  of  foes. 

The  second  advance* — that  in  November — 
was  still  too  weak  to  crush  the  immense  force  of 
mutinous  Sepoys  and  of  fighting-men  of  Oude, 
but  strong  enough  to  inflict  terrible  punishment 


upon  them  as  it  fought  its  way  throu 
line  of  palaces  to  the  Residency  and  car 
the  original  garrison  and  the  force  th 
relieved  it. 

Then  for  a  time  Lucknow  remaind 
hands  of  the  Sepoys,  and  there  was  silena 
for  so  many  months,  night  and  day,  ill 
cracked  and  cannon  roared.  The  mutioa 
possession  of  the  Residency,  but  it  was 
empty  triumph,  for  their  victims  had  • 
them,  and  in  exchange  for  thousands  of  In 
had  gained  but  a  heap  of  ruins.  Then 
pause,  and  for  four  months  the  rebel  | 
sullen  and  silent  while  the  storm  gadlfl 
distance.  They  knew  now  that  their  4 
expelling  the  British  from  India  were  at 
that  the  army  that  had  proved  itself « 
invincible  when  led  by  British  officers,  a 
had  rivalled  British  regiments  in  gallu 
unable,  however  superior  in  numbers,.! 
native  oflficers,  to  stand  for  a  moment 
British  troops  ;  and  the  expectation  of 
had  been  succeeded  by  that  of  despair, 
knowledge  that  the  day  of  retribution  wj 
yet  surely  approaching,  and  that  the  n< 
a  British  army  advanced  it  would  be  tc 
and  destroy.  All  energ\',  all  enterprise, 
them;  leaders  they  had  none  ;  andalthou 
numbers  were  vast,  they  made  no  single 
to  utilise  them,  but  remained  sullenly 
the  coming  of  the  end.  That  end  wa: 
complete  nor  so  final  as  it  should  ha^ 
Owing  to  some  error 'of  direction,  soim 
to  understand  instructions,  a  way  was  I« 
for  a  retreat,  but  although  great  r 
escaped,  it  was  no  longer  an  army  but  a 
fugitives  dispirited  and  despairing ;  an* 
remained  only  the  task  of  hunting  d 
detail  those  who  still  clung  together,  ai 
by  far  the  greater  number  threw  awa 
arms   and   uniforms    and    sought    thdr 
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raicaped  the  fate  that  fell  upon 
iUcd. 

with  which  Havelock  started  from 

|witl)  the  object  of  saving  the  women 

n,  the  stile  survivors  of  the  massacres 

rL%  of  punishing  the  army  of  revolted 

and    the   treacherous    Rajali    of 

Bd  of  then   pushing  forward  to  the 

lie  garrison  of  Lucknow,  was  totally 

to  the  tremendous  task  that  it  had 


was  scarcely  less  heroic  t^  unuenakc  such  an 
enterprise  than  to  achieve  it. 

But  the  general  knew  that  each  man  of  the 
force  was  animated  by  a  spirit  that  multiplied 
indetinitely  his  fighting  power  and  made  him 
unconquerable.  It  was  not  merely  the  sense  of 
duty,  the  (Jetermination  to  win  or  to  die,  nor  the 
natural  pugnacity  of  the  race  that  alone  inspired 
the  tr(K)ps  ;  each  man  burned  with  an  overpower- 
ing hatred   of  the  enemy,  a  fierce   desire   for 


■  i\g- 


THF     ^lAUr.HTPR    HHAT, 


'\V,;NrORE. 


At    Cawnpore   were   some    10,000 

sides  the  large  and  turbulent  popu- 

lowi%     At  Luc  know  was   a  still 

>y    force    and    no  small  portion   of 

•men  of  Oudc.    As  yet  Delhi  was 

A  little  British  force  with  difficulty 

position  on  the  ridge  near  the  city 

flce  of  lh«:  Sepoys  u*as  unbroken,  and 

lionkcd   to  assured    victory'   over   the 

wjute  tr^Hips  that  could  be  brought 

[ijbem.     The  total  force  under  Have- 

IcHs   than     1400    British 

and  450  Sikhs — a  fortav  sc* 

le  U>  that  of  the  enemy  th 


revenge  tor  the  acts  of  treacherv"  and  atrocity 
tJiat  they  had  committed  ;  and  no  one  reckoned 
his  own  life  as  aught  so  that  the  work  of  revenge ' 
and  of  rescue  could  but  be  accomplished. 

On  the  i;th  of  July,  1857,  they  first  met  tlie 
enemy  at  Futtehpore — 1,500  Sepoys,  1,500  Oude 
tribesmen,  and  ;oo  rebel  cavalry  with  twelve  guns  ^ 
— strongly  piistcd  in  a  position  that  could  tnily 
be  approached  by  a  road  tiirough  a  swamp*  llie 
British  column  had  marched  twenty- four  milc:^ 
withimt  restmg  or  eating  u  hen  the  enemy  opened 
li^  I  on  an  -  but  hunger 

>  i  heat  v.  _        n    when    the 

rder  was  givco   to    advance,  and  without  a 
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check  the  British  troops  forced  their  way  knee- 
deep  through  the  swamp,  drove  the  rebels 
before  them  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  and  took 
Futtehpore,  where  the  enemy  endeavoured  to 
make  a  stand. 

With  a  rush  the  twelve  guns  were  captured, 
and  the  victory  won  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man  killed,  although  twelve  fell  dead  from  sun- 
stroke during  the  fight.  After  a  day's  rest  the 
troops  went  on  again,  and  the  next  day  found 
the  enemy  entrenched  at  Dong.  This  time  they 
were  much  more  numerous  than  before,  and 
fought  stubbornly  ;  however,  they  were  driven 
back,  and  two  of  their  guns  captured.  As 
Havelock  had  no  cavalry,  the  fugitives  reached 
the  bridge  at  Pandoo,  where  hea\y  guns  had 
been  placed  in  position  to  sweep  the  bridge,  and 
another  strong  force  was  gathered.  The  shrapnel 
shells  of  the  artillery  silenced  their  heavy  guns, 
the  steady  fire  of  the  Madras  Fusiliers  demoralised 
their  infantry,  and  when  the  troops  rushed  across 
the  bridge,  the  enemy,  massed  to  defend  it,  lost 
heart  and  fled.  The  next  morning  the  column 
marched  fourteen  miles,  halted,  and  cookfed  their 
food  ;  then  in  the  heat  of  the  day  they  advanced 
again,  and  were  soon  engaged  hotly.  Nowhere 
throughout  the  war  did  the  Sepoys  fight  more 
obstinately  than  here,  and,  though  position  after 
position  was  carried  by  the  bayonet,  it  was  not 
until  after  five  hours*  fighting  that  resistance 
ceased,  and  just  as  night  fell,  after  a  twenty-two 
miles  march  and  a  fight  under  a  tremendous  sun 
and  defeating  1 1 ,000  of  the  enemy,  the  troops 
reached  the  parade  ground  at  Cawnpore. 

The  next  morning  the  enemy  blew  up  the 
magazine  and  retreated,  and  the  troops  learned 
that  they  had  arrived  too  late,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  women  and  children,  the  survivors 
of  Cawnpore  with  seventy  or  eighty  other  fugi- 
tives from  Futtehgur,  had  been  massacred  in 
cold  blood.  The  terrible  news  raised  the  fury  of 
the  troops  to  boiling-point,  and  thenceforth  no 
quarter  was  given,  no  prisoner  taken.  On  the 
third  day  after  their  arrival  at  Cawnpore  they 
received  a  reinforcement  of  220  men  of  the  84th 
under  General  Neil,  who  had  hurried  forward  in 
bullock-carts,  and  these  filled  up  the  vacancies 
that  had  been  made  by  disease,  sunstroke,  and 
battle  ;  but  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  stub- 
bornness of  the  enemy's  resistance  and  the  fact 
that  large  forces  of  Oude  irregulars  with  many 
guns  were  gathered  to  dispute  every  foot  of  the 
way,  it  was  impossible  for  Havelock  with  but 
1,800  men  to  fight  his  way  to  Lucknow  and 
penetrate  a  great  city  held  by  a  ver^'  powerful 


force ;  moreover,  it  would  be  necess 
leave  at  least  a  third  of  the  little  army  t 
Cawnpore. 

Receiving  some  reinforcements,  howeve 
crossed  the  Ganges,  but  were  met  with 
perate  resistance.  Every  village  was  forti: 
obstinately  defended.  The  country  swarm 
the  enemy's  skirmishers  ;  and  although  i 
instance  the  troops  defeated  their  as 
it  very  soon  became  evident  that  succe 
not  possibly  be  attained  until  they  were 
reinforced ;  and  therefore  they  fell 
Cawnpore,  where  their  ranks  were 
thinned  by  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  a 
short  time,  owing  to  over\i'ork  and  j 
there  were  seventeen  officers  and  466 
the  sick-list.  It  was  not  until  two  mom 
the  column  had  left  Allahabad  that  the  n 
ment  so  urgently  required  arrived.  It  c 
of  1,700  troops  under  General  Outram.  ( 
tember  20th  the  force,  now  amounting  1 
men,  with  seventeen  guns  and  a  few  v< 
cavalry,  again  advanced,  and,  sweeping  ; 
opposition,  reached  the  Alumbagh,  a 
palace  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  : 
within  three  miles  of  Lucknow.  The 
here  were  routed,  and,  leaving  the  si 
wounded,  the  baggage  and  animals,  in  tb 
enclosure,  with  300  men  to  protect  the 
main  body  of  the  force,  after  two  da} 
advanced  on  the  25th  to  the  relief  of  th 
dency.  Driving  the  enemy  through  a  sue 
of  gardens  and  walled  enclosures,  they  an 
a  bridge  over  the  canal.  The  direct  roac 
Residency  was  known  to  be  cut  up  by  t; 
and  defended  by  palisades  and  loopholec 
they  therefore  kept  along  for  some  dist: 
the  banks  of  the  canal,  exposed  to  a 
artillery  fire. 

Crossing  a  bridge,  they  fought  the 
through  the  streets,  under  a  terrible  fir 
window,  roof,  and  loopholed  walls.  D. 
was  already  falling  when  the  serious  f 
began  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  sa\ 
gallant  force  from  annihilation.  It  was 
the  evening  before  the  head  of  the  « 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  Residenc}'. 
greater  portion  of  the  troops  had  to  m 
themselves  in  the  positions  they  held  all 
but  at  daybreak  they  made  their  way,  w 
wounded  and  guns,  into  entrenchments, 
lost  in  killed  and  wounded  464  officers  an 
being  fully  a  fourth  of  their  number. 
arrival  placed  the  Residency  beyond  : 
capture.     Fortunately,  the  supply  of  graii 
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:ient  for  all  now  assembled  there ;  but  it 
sntly  beyond  their  power  to  retire  from 
ion  that  they  had  won. 
jeks  after  Havelock  advanced  across  the 
the  rescuing  column,  under  Sir  Colin 
1,  consisting  of  2,700  infantry,  700 
l^aptain  Peel's  8  naval  guns,  16  field-guns, 
eavy  field-battery — in  all  about  S,ooo 
ivanced  from  Cawnpore,  and  reached 
nbagh  on  the  loth  of  November  without 
pposition. 

eneral  had  been  furnished  with  a  plan 
ity,  brought  out  by  Mr.  Kavanagh,  a 
who  had  volunteered  for  the  dangerous 
md  who  was  able. to  explain  the  exact 

and  point  out  the  best  method  of  ap- 
The   eastern   side    of   the  town   was 

to  royal  residences  and  other  great 
5,  standing  in  large  enclosures  and  ex- 
[ardens.  Although  some  of  these  build- 
ild  have  to  be  stormed,  the  operation 
ly  to  be  attended  with  very  much  less 
n  would  be  suffered  by  adopting  the 
fore  followed  and  fighting  through  the 
streets.     Skirting  the  suburbs,  the  force 

the  palace  known  as  the  Dilkoosha. 
s  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  that 
ently  down  towards  the  town.  It  stood 
le  park,  and  from  it  an  extensive  view 
;  obtained  ;  the  Residency,  with  the  flag 
.ting  over  it,  rising  prominently  over 
>  of  low  buildings  surrounding.  It  was 
5  possible  to  open  communications  by 
etween  the  palace  and  the  Residency, 
rk  was  occupied  by  rebels,  but  their 
was  not  large;  the  men  were  conscious 
y  had  no  supports  near,  and  in  conse- 

as  soon   as  an  attack   in   earnest  was 
ley  gave  way,  and  the  Dilkoosha  was 
I  without  difficulty, 
rreat  train  of  waggons,  with  supplies  of 

for  the  use  of  the  force  while  engaged 
ntended  operations,  and  for  the  supply 
Residency  should  it  be  determined  to 
i  to  hold  the  post,  was  parked  near  the 
and  here  the  general  established  his 
Tters.  The  nearest  building  was  the 
known  as  the  Martiniere,  which  stood 
aile  down  the  slope  towards  the  town, 
sters  and  boys  of  the  school  formed  part 
jarrison  of  the  Residency,  and  the  place 
V  occupied  by  the  enemy.  This,  how- 
as  easily  carried.  Advancing  onwards, 
)ps  approached  the  first  really  formid- 
itacle.     This  was  the  Secunder  Bagh,  a 


building  of  strong  masonry,  standing  in  a  large 
garden  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  which  had 
been  loopholed.  It  was  held  in  force,  and  the 
rebels  also  occupied  a  village  in  front  of  it.  As 
the  1st  Brigade,  under  Brigadier  Hope  Grant, 
advanced  towards  the  latter  it  was  met  by  a 
murderous  fire  both  from  the  village  and  the 
building  behind.  The  troops  moved  forward 
in  skirmishing  order,  but  made  little  progress, 
until  the  horse  artillery  and  powerful  field-guns 
were  brought  up,  and  a  heavy  fire  opened 
upon  the  village.  The  enemy  nevertheless 
maintained  their  position  obstinately,  until  the 
impatient  troops  received  the  order  to  charge, 
and,  dashing  forward,  carried  the  village  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  the  rebels  retiring  to  the 
Secunder  Bagh.  The  Sikhs  had  been  directed 
to  lead  the  assault  upon  the  garden,  and  were  to 
attack  by  a  small  breach  in  one  of  the  walls. 
The  European  troops,  however,  who  were  to 
support  them,  were  too  eager  to  be  kept  in 
hand,  and,  while  the  Sikhs  strove  to  enter  by 
the  breach,  the  others  rushed  forward  towards 
the  gates  at  the  entrance. 

The  fire  from  the  loopholes  was  incessant, 
and  the  men  had  no  means  of  breaking  in  the 
gate.  There  was,  however,  a  barred  window  by 
the  side  of  it :  some  of  the  men  crept  under  this, 
and  raised  their  caps  on  their  bayonets.  Every 
musket  was  discharged  by  the  Sepoys  inside. 
The  soldiers  sprang  up  and  seized  the  bars,  and 
by  sheer  strength  and  weight  of  numbers  pulled 
them  down,  and  then  dashed  in  through  the 
opening.  Both  here  and  at  the  breach  the 
Sepoys  fought  fiercely ;  but  nothing  could 
withstand  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  Gradually, 
as  reinforcements  kept  pouring  in  behind,  they 
drove  the  Sepoys  back.  The  fight  was  long 
and  desperate  :  the  soldiers,  maddened  by  the 
tales  that  they  had  heard  of  outrage  and  mas- 
sacre, gave  no  quarter ;  and  when,  at  the  end 
of  three  hours,  the  fight  ceased,  over  2,000  of 
the  mutineers  lay  dead  in  the  garden.  Before 
the  entry  into  the  Secunder  Bagh  had  been 
effected,  the  troops  outside  had  been  harassed 
by  a  heavy  fire  from  a  large  mosque  standing- 
nearly  opposite  to  it.  The  mosque  had  the 
usual  dome ;  the  parapet  round  this  had  been 
loopholed.  Four  lofty  minarets  commanded 
the  whole;  and  a  high  wall,  also  loopholed,. 
surrounded  the  garden,  the  only  entrance 
having  been  blocked  up  with  masonry. 

As  soon  as  the  capture  of  the  Secunder  Bagh 
was  completed  the  troops  were  called  upon  to 
assist  in  the  attack  upon  the  mosque.    Captain 
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Peel  and  his  sailors  brought  up  their  68-pounder 
guns,  and  opened  fire  against  the  wall  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  tew  yards,  the  infantrj^  covering  the 
operation  by  keeping  up  an  incessant  musketry  fire 
against  the  defenders,  who  crowded  the  walls  and 
directed  their  fire  at  the  sailors  working  at  the 
guns,  A  field-battery  aided  the  heavy  guns, 
and  a  mortar-battery  pitched  shells  into  the 
enclosure.  So  strong  were  the  walls  that  it 
was  not  until  after  some  hours  that  breaches 
sufficiently  wide  for  the  troops  to  enter  were 
effected ;   then   the  order  was  given,   and  the 


British  troops 
bounded  forward, 
dashed  through 
the  breaches,  swept 
aside  all  opposi- 
tion, and  ere  long 
the  rebels  holding 
the  mosque  were  annihilated.  It  was  now  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  troops  halted  in  the 
position  they  had  won.  The  next  morning  the 
other  brigade  headed  the  advance.  It  had  been 
arranged,  by  means  of  signals,  that,  as  soon  as 
the  Secunder  Bagh  and  the  great  mosque  had 
been  captured,  the  garrison  of  the  Residency 
.should  on  their  part  begin  to  advance. 

There  were  still  four  great  buildings  fortified 
and  >lrongly  garris<»ned  interposing  between  the 
two  British  force-.  The  mo>t  formidable  of  these 
was  the  mess-hoii<e,  wliicli  >tood  on  an  eminence; 
it  con>i>ted  <»f  a  large  two-st(»reyed,  flat-terraced 
]n»u>e,  flanked  by  two  >tjuare  turrets,  and  pro- 
tected b\  a  deep  ditch  and  a  loo|>bo!ed  mud  wall. 
Ca])tain  IVel  lugan  I  he  action  by  opening  fire 
ujxMi  the  nniii  wall,  while  the  ^arri>-on  ot  tlie 
Re'-'idencv  afVnnieil  ^(»me  a--i>tance  by  throwing 
^hell  into  the  enclo>ure  from  the  l^'ureed    Buk>li 


Palace,  of  which  they  had  taken  possessio' 
the  relief  by  Havelock.  When  the  heavy  1 
had  done  its  work,  the  troops  were  ordi 
storm  the  place,  and  rushing  forward  wi 
petuosity  through  the  heavy  musketiy 
the  defenders,  passed  through  the  bread^ 
all  obstacles,  and  forced  their  way  into  th 
ing  and  cleared  it  of  the  enemy.  Li  i 
of  the  mess-house  stood  the  obaervatijD^ 
was  carried  by  the  Sikhs,  who  foufjkt 
valour  and  determination  rivalling  that  ( 
European  comrades.  While  this  strm 
going  on,  the  garrison,  who  i 
pared  several  mines  under  die 
the  garden  of  the  Pureed  BnUJ 
the  direction  in  which  Sir  CoBfl 
bell  was  advancing,  exploded  W 
as  the  wall  fell,  opened  fire  M 
insurgents  in  front  of  them  m 
powerful  batteries.  After  the  p 
prepared  the  way  for  an  adva 
lock\s  troops  dashed  for 
carried  the  two  buildings  kna 
Herm  Khana  and  the  Chuttorj 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

There  was  now  no  obsta 
portance  between  the  two  Brit 
and  although  the  enemy 
heavy  fire  from  both  flanks, 
Campbell  and  General  Havelock 
afternoon  amid  loud  cheers  of  the 
troops.  Another  day  was  spent  in*, 
(»ut  the  insurgents  from  some  of  thid 
buildings  and  preparing  for  the 
garrison,  which  had  been  determined 
was  a  painful  necxissity.  The  loss  of  I 
Campbeir>  force  had  been  122  officcnl 
killed  and  325  wounded.  It  was  tme  lli| 
loss  of  the  enemy  had  not  been  lessUui^ 
but  there  were  still  at  least  50,000  fightinH 
Lucknow,  and  the  desperation  with  wkidjl 
defended  themselves  at  the  Secunder  Bi|j| 
the  Shah  Xujeef  Mosque,  and  the  ttoH 
which  they  shr)wed»  proved  that  e\'eTybo8l 
street  would  be  defended,  and  that  tl|^-i 
it  taken  at  all,  could  not  be  captuied  ^ 
innnense  li^ss  hy  the  5,000  men  of  the,i| 
I^riti-li  forces.  Had  a  garrison  been  kftM 
the  He-idency,  ihvy  would  have  bedl^ 
be^iegeil,  and  must  again  have  been  icB 
the  con>eqnence  was  that,  to  the  regret  rfl 
who  had  ^o  long  and  noblv  defended  the 
it  \v:\<  determined  to  abandon  il  alt'-^gethit. 
The  operation  was  performed  ai  nigh* 
with  great  secrecy.    Though  the  joume\-  ri 
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miles  to  the  Dilkoosha,  across  rough  ground, 
which  at  several  points  was  exposed  to  the  con- 
stant fire  kept  up  night  and  day  by  the  insur- 
gents, was  very  trying  to  the  ladies,  weakened 
by  long  suffering,  privation,  and  confinement,  it 
was  performed  in  safety,  only  one  person  being 
wounded.  From  the  Secunder  Bagh,  the  ladies 
were  carried  in  palanquins  to  the  Dilkoosha, 
where  tents  had  been  prepared  for  their  reception. 
The  treasure  was  carried  off  from  the  Residency, 
but  all  other  stores  and  effects  of  the  residents 
had  to  be  left  behind.  It  was  not  until  three 
months  and  a  half  later  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
having  dealt  out  punishment  to  the  mutineers 
at  many  of  the  stations  where  they  still  kept 
together,  and  having  received  large  reinforce- 
ments of  men  and  artiller\'  from  home,  prepared 
for  the  crowning  attack  upon  Lucknow.  On 
the  4th  of  February  he  advanced  from  Cawn- 
pore  to  the  Alumbagh — which  had  been  held 
by  a  force  under  Sir  James  Outram — with  three 
divisions  of  infiaatr\%  a  division  of  cavalry,  and 
fifteen  batteries,  including  that  of  Captain  Peel 
with  his  sailors. 

On  the  1st  of  March  operations  beg?.n,  Gcnerr.l 
Outram,  with  a  force  of  6,000  men  and  thirty 
guns,  crossing  the  Goomlec,  and  reconnoitring 
the  countr\'  as  far  as  Chinhut.  On  the  following 
day  he  invested  the  Chukkur  Kothi,  or  King's 
Race-house,  which  he  carried  the  next  day  by 
assault.  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  main  force  occupied 
from  the  Dilkoosha,  and  on  the  oth  captured, 
with  a  slight  loss,  the  Martini^re,  and  pushed 
on  to  the  bridpres  across  the  river  and  carried, 
after  some  hard  fighting,  the  Begum's  Palace. 
Two  days  later  the  Immaunibarra,  which  had 
been  converted  into  a  formidable  stronghold 
and  was  held  by  a  large  force,  was  breached 
and  stormed,  and  the  captors  followed  so  hotly 
upon  the  rear  of  the  flying  foe  that  they  entered 
with  them  the  Kaiserbagh,  which  was  regarded 
by  the  rebels  as  their  strongest  fortress.  Its 
garrison,  taken  wholly  by  surprise,  made  but  a 
slight  resistance.  The  loss  of  these  two  positions, 
on  which  they  had  greatly  relied,  completely 
disheartened  the  enemy,  and  throughout  the 
night  a  stream  of  fugitives  poured  out  of  the  town. 

The  success  was  so  unexpected  on  our  part 
that  the  arrangements  necessary  for  cutting  off 


the  retreat  of  the  enemy  had  not  been  cor 
and  very  large  numbers  of  the  rebels  esca 
give  infinite  trouble  later  on.  Manyv 
up  by  the  cavalry-  and  horse  artiUeiy, 
out  the  next  morning  in  pursuit ;  but, 
mortification  of  the  army,  a  considerable 
tion  got  away.  The  next  day  a  number  d 
and  houses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ad 
troops  without  resistance,  and  by  midni 
whole  city  along  the  river  bank  was 
hands.  In  the  meantime  Jung  Bahadi 
ally,  was  attacking  the  city  with  his  6 
from  the  south,  and  pushed  forward  so  ; 
communications  were  opened  with  hit 
way  across  the  city.  The  following  li 
Goorkhas  made  a  further  advance,  and,l 
with  great  gallantry',  won  the  suburbs  a 
to  the  Charbach  bridge. 

The  hard  fighting  was  now  over :  the 
to  defend  even  one  of  the  fortresses  upon 
for  months  they  had  bestowed  so  mud 
completely  disheartened  the  mutineers  r 
ing  in  the  city.  Numbers  effected  their  < 
others  hid  themselves,  after  having  got 
their  arms  and  uniforms;  some  partte 
refuge  in  houses,  and  defended  themselvcsi 
r^tely  to  the  end.  Tl:e  work  was  pn 
accomplished  on  the  21st,  and  Lucknov^ 
had  so  long  been  the  headquarters  of 
surrection,  was  in  our  hands,  and  that  wi 
smaller  loss  than  could  have  been  expect 
the  task  of  capturing  a  city  possessing  s 
places  of  strength,  held  by  some  20,000  d 
men  fighting  with  ropes  round  their 
All  three  advances  were  distinguished 
irresistible  braver}-  with  which  our  troops 
The  first  operation  was  not  remarkable 
military  skill  with  which  it  was  perforn 
undoubtedly,  if  Havelock  had  followed  th 
afterwards  taken  by  Sir  Colin  Campb 
entered  by  an  open  suburb,  avoiding  the 
places  in  it,  he  could  have  entered  theR< 
with  far  less  loss  than  that  encountered 
ing  his  way  through  the  narrow  lanes  an 
of  the  city.  The  subsequent  operatic 
conducted  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  with  > 
mate  skill  and  judgment.  Altogether  I 
of  Lucknow  is  one  of  the  most  glorioi 
in  our  military  history. 


¥ 
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f  almost  unique  example  of  steadfast 
"pcrscveranci;,  crowned  at  length  by 
success  after  long  years  of  disappoint- 
ment^ presents  itself  in  the  career  of 
irt*  old  fighting  man  whose  pnimpt 
A  and  ready  daring  won  the  battle 
Bi  against  desperate  odds.  Thomas 
Wf  Balgowan,  a  Perthshire  laird  of  old 
ras  born  in  1748.  In  youth  he  was 
dy  fond  of  horses  and  di)gs,  but  gave 
ition  of  a  liking  for  the  career  of  a 
While  he  was  an  undergraduate  at 
(n  1766  his  father  died,  leaving  the 
,lrd  in  possession  of  a  handsome  and  un- 
fed rcnt-rolL  According  to  the  custom 
da\~5  he  made  the  grand  tour,  remain- 
^eral  years  on  the  Continent,  where 
fed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Hd  German  languages.  In  1774  he 
H  daughter  of  Lord  Catbcart  and  for 
Rity  years  afterwards  lived  the  life  of  a 
gentleman^  shooting  and  farming  in  his 
nty,  hunting  in  Leicestershire,  travelling 
iting  with  his  wife  until  her  death  on 
lip  in  the  Mediterranean  in  July,  1792. 
to  dispel  the  melancholy  caused  by  his 
tieijl,  Graham  accepted  the  position  of 
r  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  who 
ved  at  Toulon  in  September,  1705*  to 
nmand  of  the  troops  employed  in  the 
>f  that  fortified  city.  In  tliis  service  he 
iihed  himself  so  highly  and  displayed 
y  capacity  so  marked,  that  Lord  Mul- 
'  ^  im  to  become  a  professional  soldier 
a  regiment  which  should  serve 
»  command. 

riiTti'   to  London  in  the  spring  of  1704, 

lei  from  the  commander-in-chief 

ice  to  r.il  imrnt  at  his  own 

the    tci  rank  of   colonel 

atiJiuaQoc  on    the   cstabh^hmcnt. 


So  successful  was  Colonel  Graham's  effort  that 
within  four  months  he  was  in  command  of  the 
QOth  Regiment  iPertKshire  Volunteers)  with  the 
full  number  of  i,ooo  rank  and  file*  Presently 
he  was  induced  by  his  first  success  in  recruiting 
to  raise  a  second  battalion  of  the  same  strength. 
But  when  he  applied  to  be  permitted  to  obtain 
permanent  rank  in  the  service,  he  was  informed 
that  it  w^as  the  king's  determination  not  to 
make  permanent  the  temporary  rank  held  by  an 
odicer  who  had  not  served  regularly  and  for  a 
stipulated  time  in  the  several  ranks. 

Most  men  would  have  been  discouraged  b}- 
this  rebuff;  but  so  keen  for  active  service  was 
Graham  that  he  accepted  the  position  of  British 
military  attache  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Austrian  amty  in  Italy,  where  he  saw  a  great 
deal  of  hard  fighting  against  Napoleon  and  other 
French  commanders.  After  a  year's  service  with 
Beaulieu,  Wurmser,  and  finally  with  the  Arch- 
duke  Charles,  he  returned  to  England  in  1797. 
In  the  Mediterranean  in  1700  he  had  much 
intercourse  with  Nelson,  who  sent  him,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  to  Malta,  there 
to  blockade  the  fortress  of  Valet ta,  held  by 
a  superior  French  garrison.  With  a  much  in- 
ferior force  he  carried  on  the  blockade  with 
steady  perseverance  until  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  in  July,  1800,  when  Graham 
arranged  the  terms  c^f  surrender  with  the  French 
commander.  From  Malta  he  hurried  to  Egypt, 
where  his  regimetU  had  greatly  distinguished 
itself  in  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  and  he  ac- 
companied it  home  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  iit 
March,  1802. 

After    the    eminent    services    performed    by 
Graham  and  the  distinguished   conduct  of  the 
regiment  he  had  raided,  the  treatment  which  he 
had  received  and  was  still  receiving  at  the  hands  ■ 
of    the    Comma nder-in-ch let    roused    his    long-^ 
sullcring   nature,  and  he  determined   that.   ^ 
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would  not  give  up  the  command  of  the  goth 
while  it  continued  to  exist.  Now  a  man  of  fifty- 
f(»ur,  he  was  as  keen  for  soldiering  as  if  he  had 
been  looking  forward  to  his  first  campaign. 
When  Sir  John  Moore  in  1808  took  command 
of  the  expedition  destined  to  co-operate  with 
the  Swedish  forces,  Graham  solicited  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  and 
was  appointed  to  act  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
commander  of  the  forces.  Moore  withdrew 
\v'ithout  delay  from  an  impracticable  service,  and 
returned  with  his  force  to  England  accompanied 
by  Graham,  who  retained  his  appointment  near 


services  performed  by  you  in  Spair 
Majesty,  in  testimony  of  the  zeal  you 
several  occasion.s  manifested,  has  been 
pleased  to  direct  that  the  established 
the  army  may  be  departed  from  by  } 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-gent 
appointment  as  major-general  in  the 
acct>rdingly  taken  place,  and  you  sla 
the  major-generals  in  the  situation  ; 
have  held  had  the  lieu  tenant -col 
which  you  were  appointed  in  17c 
permanent  commission.*' 

For  years  Graiiam  had  known  tbt 


I  Ik  INC.     WF.^I. 


hi^  li  iciul  (hiring  llic  ili^islrous  C«>ruha  cainpaiij^n. 
at  the  cKxc-  ot  which  a  lilc  was  lo>t  so  preci(ai> 
t:«  \\\>  country.  Sir  John  Mcu^rc,  as  he  lay 
d\  ino.  Icll  -uiL-  thai  any  rccoinniendations  from 
liini  would  Iv  <;ivL'ii  eilcc:  lo  by  hi>  Sovereign, 
ami  he  char^ail  C.'oJ(»nel  AnderM»n  with  his 
latent  breath  to  hrin»r  to  the  kin;j;'s  nt)tice  th«»^e 
othcer>  wlio>e  -erviee"^  lie  deeineil  ino>t  worthy 
ot  reward.  AniMii*^  other-  wli<»in  their  ilyin<; 
vliiet  wished  t«'  lion..ur  wa-  C'>l<»nel  (irahain, 
v\Iii>on4th  March,  i  "^o-).  reeuived  a  ktttr  from 
the  Ho?-e  (Juanl-  w  hieh  eiuled  all  hi-  an.\ictie> 
a-  t'>  nrtMiU'ti'Mi  .iiul  ;:a\e  him  a  lev.  •»i;ni>-e(l 
|><i-iti«)ii  in  tile  aini\.  The  uinrnaiiik-r  iii-ehiet 
umle,  **  1  liave  imt  lailel  l«'  -nhiiii:  :«>  the  kiii«: 
liie  e«»iiiiiniiiicatioM  iiiadt  l'.  ine  hv  General 
Hope,  at  the  ilyini;  ic\|iK'>t  »'l  the  late  Sir  j<»]in 
Mo(.re,   regarding  the  eminent    and    important 


tenvd  that  inaketh  the  lieart  ^iv.k. 
stt)Ut  heart  within  hi>  broad  breast  :  hi: 
wonder,  there  nui>t  have  been  nuui^ 
when  his  teeling>  were  very  bittei 
(invernrnenl  which  could  promise  ; 
when  the  hour  ol  danger  wa>  seem  in 
had  retu>etl  everything.  Vet  di>ap 
had  not  >oured  hi>  tine  nature.  O 
ject  <'t  his  unex|)eeted  promotion,  t! 
wrote,  "Tt*  have  merited  in  so  hig 
the  apjirohation  ot"  .m>  distingui>hed  a 
the  latL  Sir  John  Moiwe — who>e  !'«'-- w 
In  tlK-  whole  army  anil  tell  bv  me 
ilejiriwd  nu-  ol  the  he-l  ot  triend — 
t"  ha\e  ;;ained  l\u^  di>tinetion  hv  ?-u*: 
meiuiati"n  ua>  indeed  ampiu  e«»rnpci 
tlu-  bittei  tlivi]ip(»intmeni  1  IkuI  >*»  n 
labi>iired  under."     Major-Cieneral  Gral 


THE    BArrLE 

3 us  Walchcren  expedition,  havinp^ 
5n  the  bombartlTncnt  ut  Flushing,  and 
Ded  to  England  thonmgbly  disgusted 
mismanagement  of  the  enterpri^^c.  He 
Bis  first  independent  command  in 
Bhio,  when  he  obtained  the  command 
^sh  garrison  in  Cadiz  with  the  local 
ieutenant -general.  He  reached  his  post 
uh  March,  and  immediately  set  about 
tfiiing  the  position. 


BuMrhc  ;  detachment  of  artillery*,  Major  Duncan  ; 
detachment  of  engineers^  dptain  Birch  ;  brigade 
of  guards  with  detachment  qfth  Rifles^  tazi 
bayonets,  Brigadier-General  Dilkcs  ;  28th,  i*7th, 
and  87th  regiments,  nith  two  companies  Porxu* 
guesc,  1,764  bayonets.  Colonel  Wheatly  ;  flank 
battaUon  of  detachments  95th  Rifles  and  two 
companies  47th  regiment^  5^4  bayonets,  Lieu- 
tenant- Colonel  A,  Barnard  ;  two  companies  t\{ 
9th.   j8th,  and   82nd  regiments.    4T^  b.iyonct>. 


•tPlLKEi'ii    FVI'VAfip    r»t     GUARDS    CAME    UP**    (/.  631) 


•lember,  1810,  Souk  was  withdrawn  from 

ity  of  Cadiz  to  co-operale  with  Massena 

ntaduni.      The  force  under  V^ictor  en- 

||ie  blockade  of  Cadiz,  nevertheless,  in 

Bl^lt*  had  a  strength  of  about  20,000 

-ahaiii  therefore  considered  that  it  would 

lucly  difficult  to  force  the  French  lines 

pit  frontal  attack  ;  and  a  naval  expedi> 

Bpscd  of  British    and    Spanish   troops 

P^  Cadiz  on  21st  February.    The  British 

at,  passing  its  destined  port  in  a  gale 

*   '   !t.d   at  Alge&ira*   and   marched    to 

L?   there  on  the   afternoon  of  the 

rcngth  and  detail  of  the  British 

an  the  25th  were  as  follows  : — 

^ns  GcTTfian  horse,  i  Ho  sabres^  Af ajor 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Broi^-n,  25  th  Regiment'; 
Company  Royal  Staff  Corps,  33  bayonets,  Lieu- 
tenant Read:  total  of  sabres  and  bayonets,  4,514. 
with  10  guns.  This  force  is  described  by  Napier 
as  "  all  good  and  hardy  troops,  their  command^Y 
a  daring  old  man,  and  of  ready  temper  ft* 
battle." 

On  the  27th  the  Spanish  captain-generar  La 
Pefia  landed  at  Tarifa  with  7,000  Spanish  troops  ; 
and  Graham^  to  preserve  unauimity  and  flatter 
Spanish  pride^  ceded  to  him  the  chief  command, 
although   n  to' his  instruct  inns 

On  the  f I  .  irch  of  twelve  nuttS 

carried  the  aiiicd  army  in-er  the  ridges  between 
the  plains  of  San  Roquc  and  tho»e  of  >f  •-- 
and  Chicbuia  ;  aiid  being  within  four  Ic 
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the  enemy's  positions,  the  force  was  reorganised. 
The  advance-guard  was  entrusted  to  Lardizabel ; 
the  centre  was  commanded  by  the  Prince  of 
Aglona  ;  the  reserve,  consisting  of  the  British 
troops  and  the  two  Walloon  regiments,  was  given 
to  Graham  ;  and  the  cavalr}'  was  under  Colonel 
Whittmgham,  a  British  officer  in  the  Spanish 
service.  Victor  had  to  maintain  his  lines  of 
blockade  ;  but  he  was  able,  nevertheless,  to  hold 
in  position  some  9,000  of  good  troops  near  Chic- 
lana,  where  he  awaited  the  unfolding  of  the 
project  of  the  allies.  In  the  first  instance  La 
Pena*s  objective  seemed  to  point  to  Medina,  and 
on  the  2nd  March  his  advanced  guard  stormed 
■Casa  Vieja,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  General 
Beguines  with  i  ,600  infantry  and  several  hundred 
irregular  cavalry.  With  a  strength,  then,  all 
told  of  quite  13,000  men,  he  bent  towards  the 
coast  and  drove  the  French  from  Vejer  de  la 
Frontera.  After  a  long  and  straggling  night 
march  which  greatly  wearied  the  troops,  he 
continued  his  movement,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th,  after  a  skirmish  in  which  his  ad- 
vanced guard  of  cavalry  was  routed  by  a  French 
squadron,  he  reached  with  the  head  of  his  force 
the  height  of  Barrosa.  Before  the  whole  of  the 
long  straggling  column  had  come  up,  La  Pena, 
without  disclosing  his  own  intentions  or  com- 
municating in  any  way  with  Zayas,  pushed  for- 
ward Lardizabel  straight  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Santi  Petri.  Zayas  had  duly  constructed  his 
bridge  connecting  the  mainland  with  the  island, 
but  on  the  night  between  the  4th  and  5th  he 
had  been  surprised  and  driven  in  by  the  French. 
Lardizabel,  however,  after  some  hard  fighting  in 
•which  300  Spaniards  fell,  forced  his  way  through 
the  French  posts  and  eflfected  a  junction  with 
Zayas. 

La  Pena  desired  that  the  British  contingent 
should  follow  Lardizabel,  notwithstanding  that, 
as  the  reserve,  its  place  was  in  the  rear  :  Graham, 
however,  recognised  the  possible  value  of  the 
Barrosa  height  and  was  fain  that  it  should  be 
held  in  strength.  His  argument  was  that  Victor, 
^he  French  commander,  could  not  molest  Lardi- 
zabel and  Zayas  in  their  position  on  the  Almanza 
•creek,  since  in  attempting  to  do  so  he  would 
expose  his  left  flank  to  the  allies  holding  the 
Barrosa  height.  Lascy,  La  Pena's  chief  of  staff, 
roughly  controverted  this  reasoning,  and  La 
Pena  gave  Graham  the  peremptory  command  to 
march  to  occupy  the  long  narrow  ridge  of  the 
Bermeja,  through  the  pinewood  on  the  slope 
in  front  of  that  position.  With  admirable  self- 
control  Graham  obeyed  the  discourteous  order, 


and  moved  in  the  prescribed  direction  ; 
left  on  the  Barrosa  height  the  flank  comp 
the  9th*  and  82nd  regiments,  under  Majo: 
of  the  28th,  to  guard  his  baggage.  ' 
moved,  as  ordered  with  the  less  rel 
because  of  his  impression  that  La  Pen; 
remain  on  the  Barrosa  height  with  1 
division  and  the  Spanish  cavalry,  and 
also  of  his  knowledge  that  another  det: 
was  still  behind  in  the  vicinity  of  Medir 
Graham  did  not  know  of  what  poll 
La  Pena  was  capable.  The  British  fc 
scarcely  entered  the  wood  in  front  ot  1 
meja,  w^hen  the  Spanish  commander  $ 
and  without  even  the  courtesy  of  a 
carried  off  with  him  his  main  body,  an( 
ing  the  cavalry  to  follow,  hurried  by 
road  in  the  direction  of  the  Santi  Petri 
the  Barrosa  height  covered  with  bagg; 
tected  only  by  a  weak  rear-guard  of  fc 
and  five  battalions. 

Barrosa — or,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  tl 
de  Puerco — is  a  low  ridge  trending  inwj 
its  farthest  and  loftiest  extremity  is  abot 
and  a  half  from  the  coast.  It  overlook: 
broken  plain  of  small  extent,  bounded 
left,  as  one  looks  towards  Cadiz,  by  t 
of  the  seashore,  on  the  right  by  the  1 
Chiclana,  and  directly  in  front  by  the  pii 
on  the  hither  slope  of  the  Bermeja.  Vi< 
not  as  yet  show^n  himself  from  his  cove 
forest  of  Chiclana,  and  Graham,  as  he 
the  Bermeja  pine-wood,  saw  no  adversai 
Victor  was  skilled  in  the  ruse.  He  was 
until  Cassagne's  infantry'  from  Medina 
come  up  ;  and,  momentarily  expecting  it 
he  felt  so  sure  of  success  that  his  mass  ol 
had  been  directed  on  Vejer  and  other  j 
cut  off  the  fugitives  after  the  anticipated 
He  had  fourteen  guns  and  9,000  excellent 
in  three  divisions,  commanded  respect: 
Laval,  Ruflin,  and  V^illatte.  The  divisio 
Villatte  was  posted  on  the  extreme  righ 
Almanza  Creek  to  cover  the  camp  ani 
the  Spanish  forces  at  Santi  Petri  and  the ' 
Laval's  division  was  in  the  centre,  wi 
serve  battalion  of  grenadiers  out  on  tl 
flank  ;  and  the  left  consisted  of  Ruflfin's 
on   the   left   flank  of  which   were   two 

♦  It  was  in  this  battle  that  General  Gral 
favourable  notice  of  Lieutenant  Campbell  of 
afterwards  Lord  Clyde,  then  a  lad  of  nineteei 
conduct  when  left  in  command  of  the  two  fl 
panics  of  his  regiment,  when  all  the  other  ofl 
been  wounded. 
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ions  of  Grenadiers  and   three   squadrons 
^ular  cavalr>'. 

sagne  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  but  Victor, 
I  to  the  seeming  opportunity,  sallied  out 
the  plain  and  began  the  battle.  Leading 
I's  troops  in  person  he  climbed  the  rear 
i  Barrosa  ridge,  drove  the  Spanish  rear- 
off  the  height  in  the  direction  of  the 
w^ept  away  the  baggage  and  followers  in 
actions  and  took  three  guns.  Major  Brown, 
rer,  was  a  resolute  man  :  he  maintained 
t  front,  and,  although  unable  to  hold 
•ound  against  odds  so  overwhelming,  he 
i  into  the  intervening  plain  slowly  and 
od  order,  and  sent  across  it  to  Graham 
iers.  The  general,  then  in  the  pine-wood, 
the  laconic  command,  *'  Fight  !  "  then  he 
about  and  regained  the  plain  with  all 
expecting  to  find  La  Pena  with  his  main 
and  artillery  .dti  the  Barrosa  height.  As 
lerged  from  the  wood  the  spectacle  before 
ras  in  the  nature  of  a  sudden  and  great 
se.  In  front  he  beheld  Ruffin's  division, 
d  by  its  two  grenadier  battalions,  on  the 
it  of  the  Barrosa  height ;  down  the  slope 
ds  the  seaward  the  Spanish  rear-guard  and 
iggage  in  full  rout,  the  French  cavalry-  in 
it  of  the  fugitives  ;  Laval  close  on  his  own 
ink,  and  La  Pena — "  nowhere"  ! 
;11  did  Napier  describe  Graham  as  "  a  daring 
lan,  and  of  ready  temper  for  battle."  In 
ation  of  seemingly  utter  despair,  he  was 
nd  dauntless.  Recognising  that  a  retreat 
:  Bermeja  would  bring  the  enemy  pell-mell 
he  allies  on  to  that  narrow  ridge  and  must 
in  complete  disaster,  Graham  resolved  to 
to  the  attack,  notwithstanding  that  the 
f  the  battlefield  was  in  possession  of  the 
r.  Major  Duncan  with  his  loguns  hurried 
the  inter\'ening  plain,  and  bringing  up  his 
shoulder,  poured  a  fierce  fire  into  the  face 
val's  column ;  while  on  his  left  Colonel 
xd  with  his  detachments  of  riflemen  and 
>mpanies  of  the  47th  Foot,  dashed  forward 
double  and  hurled  his  gallant  men  against 
s  front,  simultaneously  shaken  by  Duncan's 
ry  fire.  So  sudden  was  the  call  to  arms 
iiere  was  no  time  to  form  regiments  or 
les  with  any  approach  to  regularity  ;  but 
;parate  bodies  were  roughly  and  hurriedly 
n  together.  Wheatly  with  his  three  line 
ions  and  with  two  companies  of  Portu- 
pushed  forward  in  support  of  Barnard 
ft  Laval's  front,  already  undergoing  severe 
»  irom  Duncan's  guns.    Laval's  artillery 


in  position  on  the  left  flank  of  his  column  re- 
taliated furiously  on  Barnard  and  Wheatly  as 
they  hurried  forward  to  get  to  close  quarters,  in 
the  course  of  which  advance  they  were  suffering 
from  the  fire  of  Ruflin*s  batteries,  which,  from 
the  edge  of  the  Barrosa  height,  were  taking  them 
in  flank.  On  both  sides  the  infantry  pressed 
forward  eagerly,  the  musketry  fire  pealing  louder 
as  the  interval  became  shorter.  But  as  the 
hostile  masses  closed  in  one  upon  the  other,  a 
fierce  and  prolonged  charge  of  the  87th  Regi- 
ment overthrew  at  the  bayonet-point  the  first 
line  of  Laval's  troops  ;  and  though  the  latter 
struggled  stoutly,  they  were  dashed  violently  by 
the  gallant  Irishmen  upon  the  second  French 
line,  with  the  result  that  Laval's  column  was 
broken  by  the  shock  and  sullenly  retired,  the 
reserve  battalion  of  Grenadiers  which  had  been 
posted  on  the  right  alone  remaining  to  cover 
Laval's  retreat. 

While  Victor's  centre  was  thus  fighting  hard 
with  the  ultimate  result  of  being  discomfited  and 
forced  to  retreat,  a  bitter  contest  was  being 
waged  on  his  left  with  an  issue  not  less  disastrous. 
Major  Brown  had  lost  no  time  in  acting  on 
Graham's  curt  order  to  fight.  With  his  im- 
provised battalion  of  detachments  he  fell  head- 
long upon  the  face  of  Ruflfin's  column,  posted  as 
it  was  on  the  summit  of  the  Barrosa  height ;  and 
although  nearly  half  of  his  command  went  down 
under  the  enemy's  volleys,  he  stubbornly  main- 
tained the  fight  until  Dilkes's  brigade  of  Guards, 
which  had  hurried  across  the  plain,  scrambled 
through  a  deep  ravine  and  never  stopping  even 
for  a  moment  to  re-form  the  battalions,  came  up. 
Without  halting,  and  with  but  little  order,  but 
full  of  ardour  for  fighting,  the  Guards  charged 
up  towards  the  summit,  where  Ruflin's  column 
grimly  waited  for  the  assault.  At  the  very  edge 
of  the  ascent  the  gallant  opponents  met  each 
other  in  close  and  bitter  strife  ;  and  a  fierce,  and 
for  some  time  doubtful,  combat  raged.  The 
contest  was  sanguinary;  but  the  dauntless  per- 
severance of  the  brigade  of  Guards,  and  the 
brave  hardihood  of  Brown's  battalion  and  of 
Norcott's  and  Acheson's  detachments,  overcame 
every  obstacle.  Finally,  Ruffin  himself  and 
Colonel  Chaudron  Rousseau,  who  commanded 
the  two  battalions  of  reserve  Grenadiers,  fell 
mortally  wounded ;  then  the  English  bore 
strongly  forward  and  their  slaughtering  fire 
forced  the  French  from  off  the  height  with  the 
loss  of  three  guns  and  many  men. 

The  discomfited  French  divisions,  retiring 
concentrically  from  the  respective  points  of  the 
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recent  fighting,  presently  gathered  C7i  masse, 
and  with  a  gallant  resolution  endeavoured  to 
reconstruct  their  formations  and  renew  the 
struggle  ;  but  the  steady  and  crushing  fire  of 
Duncan's  guns  rendered  any  such  attempt  im- 
possible. Victor  withdrew  from  the  field  with 
his  broken  and  discomfited  troops ;  and  the  con- 
querors, who  had  been  for  four-and-twenty  hours 
under  arms  without  food,  were  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  engage 
in  a  pursuit. 

During  those 
fierce  infantry  com- 
bats on  and  about 
the  Barrosa  height, 
La  Pena  looked 
on  with  a  strange 
indifference,  send- 
ing no  assistance 
of  any  sort  to  his 
gallant  ally,  nor 
even  menacing 
Villatte*s  division, 
which  was  within 
easy  reach  of  him 
and  comparatively 
weak.  It  was  with- 
out any  orders  from 
him  that  the  two 
regiments  of  Wal- 
loon Guards,  the 
regiment  of  Ciudad 
Real,  and  some 
guerilla  cavalry, 
came  up  at  the  close 

of  the  action.  Whittingham,  it  was  true,  was  an 
oflficer  in  the  Spanish  service ;  but  he  was  an 
Englishman,  and  in  command  of  800  regular 
cavalry ;  yet  he  remained  supine  *  while  his 
countrymen  were  fighting  out  a  mortal  combat. 
No  stroke  was  struck  by  a  Spanish  sabre  that  day, 
although  the  French  cavalry  did  not  exceed  250 
men  ;  and  although  it  was  evident  that  Whitting- 
ham's  force,  by  sweeping  round  Ruffin's  left,  would 
have  rendered  Victor's  defeat  utterly  ruinous. 
That  this  might  have  been  so  was  evidenced  by 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  Frederick  Ponsonby,  who 
subsequently  fell  at  Waterloo  ;  and  who,  carrying 
away  from  the  ignoble  Whittingham  150  Ger- 
man Hussars  belonging  to  the  British  contingent, 
charged  and  overthrew  the  French  squadrons 
in  their  defeat,  captured  two  guns,  and  assailed 
Rousseau's  chosen  Grenadiers. 

The  actual  fighting  in  the  battle  of  Barrosa 
lasted  only  an  hour  and  a  half.     During  that 


Vfjer  ds  la  !V9:i^:ia 


period  of  time  4,000  British  soldiers  defeated 
a  French  army  having  a  strength  of  at  least 
q,ooo  men.  The  action  was  exceptionally  bloody 
in  proportion  to  the  strengths  engaged.  Fifty 
officers,  60  sergeants,  and  1,100  rank  and  ik 
were  killed  or  wounded  on  the  British  side ;  the 
French  loss  exceeded  2,000  officers  and  meo. 
The  trophies  of  the  victory  were  six  guns  and 
an  eagle;  400  prisoners  fell  into  the  possessioD 

of      the      victoci 
After    the    battle 
had  ended,  Graham 
still  remainedsooe 
hours  on  thehqffct 
of  Barrosa,  id  tit 
hope  that  LaPtfi 
would  at  last  awake 
to  the  prospect  of 
glor\'     opened  to 
him  bj-  the  success 
of  the  British  anns. 
He  had  been  largely 
reinforced        from 
Cadiz      by      fresh 
troops,  and  before 
him  were  the  rem- 
nants of  the  French 
troops      retreating 
in    utter    disorder 
on  Chiclana.    But 
soldierly        feeling 
did  not  live  in  the 
breast  of  the  Span- 
ish    dastard    wh<^ 
posed  as  an  officer; 
and  Graham,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  sce«i 
left    La  Pena   on  the  Bermeja    and    filed   tte 
British  troops  over  the  bridge  into  the  Isla. 

Subsequently,  in  an  address  to  the  Cortes^ 
La  Pena  had  the  insolence  to  claim  the  victory 
for  himself  :  maintaining  that  the  arrangements 
previous  to  the  battle  were  made  with  the  know- 
ledge and  approbation  of  the  English  general. 
and  that  the  latter's  retreat  to  the  Isla  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  failure.  Graham,  disgusted  by 
those  unworthy  and  untruthful  statements,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  British  envoy  at  Cadiz  in  which 
he  exposed  the  misconduct  of  LaPefia;  herefiiscd 
with  contempt  the  title  of  grandee  of  the  first- 
class  voted  to  him  by  the  Cortes  ;  and  when 
the  chief  of  staff  of  La  Pena  used  expressions 
relative  to  the  action  which  were  personally 
offensive  to  Graham,  the  latter  promptly  en- 
forced an  apology'  with  his  sword.  Having  thus 
shown  himself  superior  to  his  opponents  at  all 
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gallant   old    mail    relinqutshed   his 
General  Cooke,  and  joined   Lord 
f&  umiy. 

li  iHii  was  hixty-tJiree  years  of  agt^ 
ra«  any  amount  of  fighting  still  in 
WL^Ilinglon  advanced  in  the  spring 
jrards  the  Ebro^  Graham  commanded 
during  it5  long  and  difficult  march 
mountainous  region  of  Tras-os- 
iand  onward  to  Vittoria,  in  which  memor- 
ttle  he  took  an  important  part.  He  was 
rith  the  ta?»k  of  reducing  the  strong 
Sebastian.  On  the  day  of  its 
ie  stern  old  man  concentrated  the 
of  fifty  pieces  immediately  over  the 
British  troops  gathered  at  the  base 


of  the  breach^  strewing  the  lampatt  with  the 
mangled  bodies  of  the  French  defenders.  Hiiv 
la^t  military  service  was  at  Bergen -op- Zoom  in 
1814,  which  unfortunately  miscarried.  In  May 
of  the  same  year  Sir  Thomas  Graham  was  created 
Baron  Lynedc»ch  of  Balgowan,  with  a  pension  of 
^"2,000  a  year.  He  lived  in  full  halencss  of  body 
and  mind  to  a  ver>^  great  age.  In  the  spring  of 
1843,  he  presided  at  the  annual  dinner  attended 
by  the  s^univing  officers  who  had  served  under 
him  at  Barro^a.  In  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he 
was  shooting  over  a  moor  which  he  had  rented 
in  Forfarshire.  When  at  length  the  tough  and 
brave  old  warrior  succumbed  in  November,  i  ^43^ 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  attaining  his  ninety* 
sixth  year. 
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V  ¥    PREVIOUS    article    was    devoted    to 
^^       the  sanguinary  battles  of  El-Teb  and 
1   JLm     Tamai,  which  had  the  temporary  effect 
of  crushing  the  power  of  Osman  Digna 
in    the   Eastern   Soudan   and   making  this  re- 
doubtable champion  of  the  Mahdi  take  at  once 
to  his  heels  and  to  his  hills.    But  the  vanquishers 
of  this  slave- trading  rebel  were  to  experience  the 
truth  of  the  saying  that — 

*•  He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
Will  live  to  fight  another  day." 

After  Osman 's  ferocious  hordes  had  been  dis- 
posed of  at  El-Teb  and  Tamai  in  the  spring  of 
1884,  most  of  Sir  Gerald  Graham's  troops  were 
taken  back  to  Egypt,  there  to  wait  until  wanted, 
later  in  the  same  year,  for  the  Nile  Expedition 
to  relieve  General  Gordon  at  Khartoum. 

But  when  this  expedition  resulted  in  failure — 
despite  the  bravery  and  endurance  of  the  picked 
British  soldiers  who  took  their  orders  from  Lord 
AVolseley — then  affairs  in  the  Eastern  Soudan 
began  to  assume  a  very  different  aspect.  During 
the  progress  of  the  River  Expedition  Osman  had 
lain  comparatively  low  ;  but  when  the  news  of 
the  fall  of  Khartoum  reached  his  ears — and 
scarcely  even  over  the  electric  wire  does  intel- 
ligence of  this  kind  travel  more  swiftly  than 
across  the  wireless  desert — then  the  Ugly  one 
started  to  his  feet  again  and  bethought  him  ot 
how  he  could  best  gratify  his  master  the  Mahdi 
by  baiting  the  British  while  they  were  thus 
down  in  their  luck.  They  had  experienced  the 
bitterest  of  disappointments  at  Khartoum,  and 
now  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  create 
disaster  for  them  around  Suakim. 

It  was  therefore  with  no  small  glee  that 
Osman  heard  of  the  coming  of  another  British 
expedition  to  the  Red  Sea  port,  near  which,  in 
the  previous  spring,  his  ferocious  tribesmen  had 
received  such   a   terrific   smashing   down    from 


General   Graham   and   his  gallant  men 
landers  fBlack  Watch  and  Gordons),  1 
Lancasters,  Royal  Irish,  King's  Rifles, 
and  Bluejackets,  etc. 

Khartoum  had  fallen,  and  both  the 
and  the  River  Columns  had  returned  t( 
their  point  of  divergent  departure.  ^ 
Wolseley^s  force  had  gone  into  summer 
along  the  Nile  to  prepare  for  a  grand 
advance  on  the  stronghold  of  the  Mahdi 

But  it  was  deemed  a  most  important 
this  scheme  that  the  British  line  of  coin 
tion  with  Eg}'pt  by  the  river  should  be 
mented  by  another  such  line  from  Su; 
the  sea  to  Berber  on  the  Nile  ;  and  ace 
it  was  resolved  to  run  a  railway  across  tl 
between  these  two  places. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  stood  to  reasoi 
condition  precedent  to  the  constructio 
railway  line  was  the  sending  of  such  a 
force  as  should  render  impossible  all  int< 
with  the  progress  of  the  work  at  the 
Osman  the  Ugly  and  his  Hydra-headed  tr 
who,  since  their  partial  extermination  ai 
and  Tamai,  had  seemed  to  multiply  an 
out  of  the  ground  like  crops  of  dragon's  l 

Orders  to  this  eflfect  went  forth  from 
soon  after  the  fall  of  Khartoum  (26th , 
1885);  and  on  the  12th  March  Sir 
Graham — who  was  again  appointed  lead 
expedition — reached  Suakim  and  took 
command  of  the  force  which  had  nw 
been  marshalled  there,  a  force  numberin 
13,000  men,  or  more  than  three  tir 
strength  of  his  previous  one. 

Of  this  force  the  flower  of  the  infan 
lime  consisted  of  a  three-battalioned  Br 
Guards — Grenadiers,  Coldstreams,   and 
under  Major-General    Lyon-Fremandc, 
four  -  battalioned    line    Brigade — East 
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ire,  Berks,  Royal  Marines — commanded 
r-General  Sir  J.  McNeill.  Then  there 
ralry  brigade,  consisting  of  two  squadrons 
ely  of  the  5th  Lancers  and  25th  Hussars, 
on  of  Mounted  Infantrj-,  Engineers,  etc. 
novel  feature  in  the  composition  of 
Graham^s  present  force  was  the  addition 
1  native  Indian  brigade  under  Brigadier- 
Hudson,  consisting  of  the  15th  Sikhs, 
Bengal  Cavalr}',  the  17th  and  28th  Native 
,  with  a  company  of  Madras  Sappers, 
efore  had  the  imperial  nature  of  the 
irmy  been  so  picturesquely  typified  as 
:  a  further  addition  to  its  character  in 
ect  was  soon  to  be  made  in  the  shape  of 
rent  of  600  volunteers,  officers  and  men, 
ay  from  the  plains  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
.hen  the  news  of  Khartoum  had  been 
hroughout  the  world,  the  hearts  of  all 
England^s  sons  in  distant  climes  were 
3  their  depths  ;  and  while  the  ill-wishers 
ingland  secretly  rejoiced  at  seeing  her 

a  dire  predicament  and  with  such  a 
ill  of  failure  to  her  debit,  all  those,  on 
jr  hand,  who  spoke  her  language  and 
ler  sceptre  yearned  to  comfort  and  assist 
IT  hour  of  sorrow  and  of  stress.  What, 
J,  were  the  feelings  of  all  to  hear  that,  on 

of  the  new  Suakim  expedition,  the 
r  of  New  South  Wales  had  telegraphed 
^n  offering  to  send  an  auxiliary  force  of 
:eries  and  a  battalion  of  infantry',  500 
citizen  soldiers  of  the  Southern  Cross ! 
It  was  the  delight  of  all  Englishmen  on 

that  her   Majesty^s   Government    had 

this  patriotic  offer ! 

that  was  an  epoch-marking  moment  in 
»ry  of  the  Empire.     Never  before  had  it 

vividly  realised  that  blood  is  thicker 
ter.  What  a  scene  of  patriotic  enthu- 
len  the  volunteers  embarked  !     What  a 

cheering  and  handshaking  when  they 
>n  the  Red  Sea  shore — too  late,  unfor- 
,  to  take  part  in  the  couple  of  engage- 
bout  to  be  described,  but  yet  early 
to  seal  their  filial  devotion  to  their 
rnd  with  the  lives  and  limbs  of  some  of 
mber. 

in  all  it^  histor>'  had  the  port  of  Suakim 
d  such  an  *  appearance  as  it  now  did, 

as  it  was  with  men-o*-war,  troopers, 
t-ships,  hospital-ships,  and  vessels — nine 
er — for  condensing  water  for  the  troops 
ite  of  85,000  gallons  per  day.  No  fewer 
TO  baggage  and  500  riding  camels — ^with 


a  corresponding  number  of  headmen  and  drivers 
— had  to  be  gathered  from  India,  Egj-pt,  Berbera, 
and  Aden,  as  well  as  mules  from  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  Cyprus  ;  and  the  fighting-men  were  almost 
lost  sight  of  in  the  multitudes  of  camp-followers, 
camel-drivers,  muleteers,  bhistis,  or  water-bearers, 
dhooly- bearers,  and  labourers  for  the  railway 
who  came  pouring  in  to  Suakim  from  Eg}'pt  and 
India.  Never  had  our  war  authorities  done  such 
a  swift  and  splendid  piece  of  organisation  as  now. 
Even  the  Germans  had  to  own  that  it  was 
beyond  all  praise. 

On  the  day  after  General  Graham's  arrival  at 
Suakim  the  laying  of  the  railway-line  was  com- 
menced, the  direction  followed  being  the  caravan 
route  to  Berber. 

A  little  later  Sir  Gerald  received  a  most  defiant 
letter  from  Osman  Digna;  who,  in  reply,  was 
duly  warned  of  the  results  that  would  ensue  from 
any  attitude  of  hostility  on  his  part.  He  was 
bidden  beware,  but  he  hardened  his  heart, 
and  hearkened  not  unto  the  warning  that  was 
given  him. 

From  his  spies  Graham  soon  learned  that 
Osman's  forces  were  mainly  concentrated  at 
three  points  on  a  line  extending  north  to  south, 
or  parallel  with  the  sea-coast — viz.  at  Handub, 
through  which  the  railway  was  to  run,  Hasheen, 
and  Tamai.  Suakim  was  the  apex  of  the  triangle 
of  which  a  line  passing  through  the  above- 
mentioned  places  formed  the  base,  thus  : 


.Handub 


o  Hasheen 


'Tamai 


' .  Suakim 


Graham  soon  discovered  that  the  greatest 
Arab  force  was  at  Tamai  ;  and  as  Osman's 
power  had  to  be  crushed  before  the  construction 
of  the  railway  could  be  proceeded  with  vt'd 
Handub,  it  was  necessary'  to  make  two  distinct 
and  successive  advances — one  to  Tamai,  and 
then,  after  the  return  of  the  victorious  column 
to  Suakim,  another  along  the  line  of  railway. 

As,  however,  the  occupation  of  Hasheen  by  a 
smaller  force  of  the  enemy  threatened  the  right 
of  any  advance  on  Tamai,  it  first  of  all  behoved 
Graham  to  break  up  the  concentration  of  the 
foe  at  the  former  place — the  more  so  as  thb 
place  formed  so  convenient  a  trj'sting-ground 
for  those  nocturnal  raids  which  had  become  so 
distressing  to  the  troops  in  Suakim,  surrounded 
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5Ugh  this  town  was  by  redoubts^  and  defended 
the  guns  of  our  battleships.     In  this  matter 
"of  alarming  garrisons   Osman   Digna  was  even 
worse  than  the  German  Emperor,  William  II, 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth 
March,  Graham  ordered  a  preliminary  recon* 
naissance  to  be  made  as  tar  as  the  village  of 
Hasheen,  about  eight  miles  distant,  he  himself 
and  his  staff  accompanying  tlie  tbrcc,  which  con- 
sisted  of  the  cavalry*  brigade,  supported  by  the 
infantry'  of  the  Indian  contingent.  Starting 
about    8   a.m.,  this   force   returned   to   Suakira 


shires,    and    Surrey    men     ,..4**1*. 
face  ;   while  the    right    and    Ictl 
tively    u'^re    composed    nf    the 
Indian    contingent*       Inside    iFr 
the  rockets  and  Gardner  gun 
and    the   transport   camels^  etc       1  ne 
covered   the   front   and    flanks,    whtk 
of  them    again    pushed    on    the   nw 
fantry,  in  crescent  form,  as  bo>ut^ 
was  over  rough  ground,  pebble,  small 
and  prickly  mimosa  bush,  rendering  il 
fatiguing  one* 


A  I  Hi 


>/fprj  "pur  il 


'•V'i 


.>_        « 


%'  -f»  •  ■'%k. 


^ 
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half  an  hour  after  noon  with  the  loss  of  one 
hussar  killed,  an  officer  and  a  sergeant  wounded, 
but  with  the  gain  of  having  achieved  its  object, 
which  was  to  examine  the  w^ells  of  Hasheen 
and  avoid  an  engagement  if  possible* 

Early  next  morning  Graham  marched  out 
his  whole  force — with  the  exception  of  the 
Shropshire^,  who  remained  behind  as  garrison 
of  Suakim — to  take  and  hold  the  Hasheen  wells  ; 
for  it  was  clear  that  if  the  Arabs  could  get 
nothing  to  drink  there,  they  would  have  to 
go  elsewhere.  Everywhere  in  the  Soudan  the 
masters  of  the  water  are  the  mas-tcrs  of  the 
situation.  Numbering  over  8,000  officers  and 
men,  with  r,iq3  horses,  310  mules,  735  camels, 
ajid  ro  guns  —  Graham*s  force  advanced  as 
three  sides  of  a    ^uare — the    Marines,   Berk- 


Starting  soon  after  6  a.nii,  i' 
R.30  reached  the  foot  of  the  dw»  — 
hills  to  the  east  of  Hasheen,  and  on 
General  Graham  and  his  staff  * 
remaining  there  throughout  tht 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  front,  on  the  k 

Dihilbat  and  Beehive  Hills,  look- *■ 

wells  of  Hasheen,  which   lay 
an  amphitheatric  kind  of  valley. 

On  the  right  of  Graham's  knoll  ro 
peaked  ridge  parallel  to  his  line  nf ; 
on  these  the  Royal  En 
Sappers,   supported    b) 
proceeded   to  throw  up  redoubts 
in   the  mcjmtimc    the   ent— •     -^ 
of  the  advance*guard,   ha 
the  open  valley  on  Dihilbat  aiid  litUiitwl 
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manding  the  wells  ;  and  from  this  position 
jrraham  resolved  to  oust  them. 

Advancing  through  a  pass,  the  coluniii  de- 
H>uched  upon  a  spacious  plain,  encircled  by 
:raggy  hills  which  had  crater-like  summits* 
l^nd  now  the  Arabs  were  seen,  with  weapons 
ashing  and  banners  waving,  posted  in  great 
trength  on  a  spur  to  the  left  front.  **  Within 
he  next   five   minutes/'  wrote    an    eve-witne^i. 


some  hillocks  on  the  right  of  the  ridge  occupied 
by  the  foe.  The  Marines  were  the  first  to  reach 
the  crests  of  these  earth-waves,  from  which  they 
covered  the  advance  of  the  Berkshires  by  well- 
directed  fire,  the  rolling  volleys  of  musketry  re- 
echoing among  the  surrounding  hills.  **  Volley 
succeeded  volley  on  both  sides/'  wrote  one 
who  was  present,  **  and  bullets  began  to  fall 
unpleasantly  thick  around  us,  the  sand  puffing 


'^t^r. 


-    ^'* 


'  TWO  SQUADRONS  OF  THE  BENGAL  LANCERS  WERE  LAUKC31ED  AGAINST  THEM." 


I  4he  bushes  seemed  alive  with  riflemen.  They 
crowded  on  the  Hasheeii  hill  ;  they  swarmed 
pugh  the  under  wot  >d  ;  and  nothing  could  be 
but  little  puffs  i*f  smoke  rising  t>ver  the 
ftimosa  trees*  Here  and  there  a  shriek,  a  groan, 
>  gap  in  the  ranks — instantly  tilled  up^sliowed 
t^at  some  of  the  enemy's  bullets  had  found  a 
WlcL  But  for  one  that  hit,  a  thousand  whistled 
harmlessly  over  u«»/' 

The  Berkshires  and  the  Marines  were  first 
^nt  forward  to  assault  the  enemy's  position  : 
^itlthi^  they  did  in  the  nif>st  gallant  style,  making 
*^  look  like  a  race  between  the  two  corps  to  reach 


up  in  spit'i  beneath  the  horses^  legs.  Wher 
I  stood  with  the  Sikhs,  the  !eaden  liail  was  by 
this  time  whistling  all  round.  The  enemv 
appeared  thoroughly  plucky;  but  after  a  while 
our  disciplined  fire  proved  ttx>  hot  for  them." 

The  Arabs  were  gradually  forced  from  their 
position  on  the  sunimit  of  the  hills,  which  was 
in  tuin  occupied  by  the  Marines  and  the  Berk- 
shires, who  were  nov\^  able  to  pour  an  efi'ective 
fire  on  the  tribesmen  as  they  retire^  across  the 
plain  towards  Tamai,  Two  squadrons  of  the 
Benga!  Lancers — ^making  a  gallant  show  with 
their  turbans,  streaming  pennons,  and  flashing 
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spears — were  launched  against  them,  and  some 
desperate  fighting  now  took  place  in  this  part  of 
the  field.  One  of  the  squadrons  was  dismounted 
for  the  purpose  of  firing  volleys,  but  being  taken 
at  a  disadvantage  was  driven  back,  with  a  loss  of 
nine  men.  An  old  sheikh,  mounted  on  a  camel, 
led  the  Arabs  on,  waving  his  spear  frantically  ; 
and  his  equally  fanatical  followers  rushed  round 
the  Bengalese  flank  to  their  rear.     One  Lancer 


'/■:i-''i: 
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officer — an  Eiiglishman — was  seen  to  hew  down 
two  Arabs  in  quick  succession  ;  while  the  life 
of  another  officer  was  only  saved  by  a  steel 
breastplate  underneath  his  tunic,  which,  before 
his  departure,  his  wife  had  entreated  him  to  wear. 
On  the  right,  too,  about  the  same  time,  a 
similar  charge  was  made  by  the  other  two 
squadrons  of  the  Bengal  cavalry  and  the  5th 
Lancers,  completely  checking  and  scattering  a 
body  of  the  enemy  who  were  advancing  down 
the  Hasheen  valley  with  evident  intent  to 
turn  the  British  flank.  The  swarthy  -  faced 
Indian  troops,  with  eyes  flashing  friendly  rivalry 


beneath  their  picturesque  turbans,  vieJ  with 
their  fresh-complexioned  English  comrades  to 
carry  away  the  chief  honours  of  the  charge ;  and 
it  was  very  hard  to  say  to  whom  these  premier 
honours  were  due. 

On  the  left,  where  the  two  isolated  squadrons 
of  the  Bengal  cavalry  first  charged,  the  Arabs 
had  massed  in  such  numbers  that  the  Lancers 
were  at   last  forced   to  retire   on   the  Guards' 

square,  which  had  been 
posted  as  a  reserve  in 
rear.  Racing  after  the 
retiring  horsemen  the 
Arabs  suddenly  came 
upon  this  square,  aat 
without  a  monwtti 
hesitation  rusheddoia 
upon  it  with  diabofic 
yells.  Vain  yells!  ID- 
effectual  rush  !  Littk 
did  these  brave  sons 
of  the  desert  reck  of 
what  they  were  rush- 
ing down  upon  —  a 
living  square  of  Eng- 
lish Guards,  steady  and 
unshakable  as  the 
rocks  around.  Thty 
fired  as  coolly  as  if  in 
Hyde  Park,  while 
jokes  and  laughter 
were  heard  in  their 
ranks  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  the  charge, 
executed  upon  them 
by  a  force  of  about 
2,000  spearmen  and 
800  riflemen,  none  of 
whom  ever  got  nearer  ] 
the  outer  fringe  of 
bayonets  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  yards.  A 
no  less  picturesque  than  pathetic  incident  of 
this  attack  was  the  death  of  an  Arab  youth 
upon  a  white  camel,  who  led  the  furious  charge, 
the  said  camel  having  become  a  regular  "ghost"' 
in  the  course  of  the  recent  night  assaults  of 
the  Arabs  on  the  British  camp  at  Suakinu 
Rider  and  camefwere  riddled  by  the  bullets  of 
the  Coldstreams. 

The    cavalry   having   in    the    meanwhile  re- 
formed, once  more   rushed  at  the   Arabs  after 
their  brave  but  futile  attack  on  the  Guards,  and     ] 
scattered  them  among  the  hills,  but  only  for  the 
time  being.    For  towards  one  o'clock,  when  the 
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sounded  the  retire — the  object  of  the 
nent  having  now  been  gained — the  in- 
ble  Arabs  came  on  again,  rallying  to  the 
exhortations  of  their  sheikhs  ;  and  more 
lice  the  regiments  had  to  pour  in  thick 
>id  volleys  to  check  the  onrush  of  the  foe. 
3rse  Artillery-  had  come  into  action,  doing 
»od  service  ;  and  under  cover  of  its  fire, 
"ious  brigades,  formed  again  into  squares, 
to  retire  in  the  most  perfect  order,  fol- 
by  the  galling  fire  of  detached  parties  of 
lbs  concealed  among  the  bushes, 
as  during  this  retiring  movement  that 

I  Dalison  of  the  Scots  Guards  was  shot 
h  the  heart,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his 
fho  now  doubled  the  intensity  of  their 
m  volleys  among  the  scattered  ranks  of 
endidly  daring  foe.  Their  strength  was 
ed  at  3,000,  and  of  these  they  must  have 

II  on  to  a  third.  Graham,  on  the  other 
lad  purchased  his  victory  at  the  cost  of 
cer  and  eight  non-commissioned  oflBcers 
n  killed,  and  three  oflBcers  (Majors  Har\'ey 
>bertson  and  Surgeon-Major  Lane),  and 
•commissioned  officers  and  men  wounded, 
etuming  to  Suakim — from  which  he  had 
ibsent  eleven  hours — General  Graham 
phed  to  Lord  Wolseley,  eulogising  the 
>ur  of  all  alike,  especially  the  Sappers  and 
Te}'s,  who  had  planned  and  executed  the 
ve  works  with  great  skill  and  coolness, 
rh    repeatedly    threatened    with    attack 

:  enterprising  enemy,  who  at  one  time 
id  on  all  sides.  These  defensive 
-several  hill-top  redoubts — which 
raham  complete  command  of  the 
:n  wells,  were  left  in  charge  of  the 
i  ;  and  that  the  object  of  the  en- 
snt  had  otherwise  been  secured 
)ved  by  the  fact  that  the  harass- 
(tit  attacks  on  Suakim  were  now 
inued. 

ng  broken  up  the  enemy's  con- 
ion  at  Hasheen,  and  established 
ed  post  there  protecting  his  right 
t  now  behoved  Graham  to  march 
Tamai  and  annihilate  any  forces 
an  the  Ugly  which  he  might  find 

Before  doing  this,  however,  it 
cessary,  for  reasons  of  supply,  to 
h  an   intermediate    post  in  the 

and  for  this  purpose,  accord- 
on    Sunday,    22nd    March,  the 

day  after  the  engagement  at 
n,    Graham  despatched,    under 


the  command  of  Sir  J.  McNeill,  a  force 
consisting  of  one  squadron  5th  I-anccrs,  the 
Berkshire  Regiment,  one  battalion  Royal 
Marines,  some  Engineers,  a  detachment  ot 
the  Naval  Brigade  (Bluejackets)  with  four 
Gardner  guns,  and  the  Indian  brigade  of  in- 
fantry. The  force  was  formed  up  in  two 
squares  at  7  a.m.,  and  moved  off  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  the  British  square  being  in 
advance  under  McNeill.  Graham  accompanied 
the  force  for  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  and 
then  returned  to  Suakim. 

McNeiirs  orders  were  to  advance  about  eight 
miles,  and  there  construct  three  zerebas — one 
capable  of  holding  2,000  camels,  with  flanking 
ones  to  be  held  by  one  battalion  each.  The 
British  troops  were  to  remain  behind  in  these 
zerebas,  while  their  Indian  comrades  should 
march  back  to  Suakim  with  the  empty  trans- 
port, and  construct  another  depot  zereba  half- 
way. But  owing  to  unforeseen  difficulties  of 
the  advance  through  the  dense  scrub — at 
the  rate  of  only  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour — 
McNeill  determined  to  make  his  zereba  at  a 
point  six,  instead  of  eight,  miles  from  Suakim. 
The  cavalr}-  scouts  reported  the  enemy  to 
be  in  front  in  small  parties,  retiring  towards 
Tamai. 

About  10.30  the  force  reached  the  halting 
ground,  known  as  Tofrik,  a  horseshoe -shaped 
clearing,  of  which  the  part  corresponding  to  the 
toe  pointed  to  Tamai.  On  halting,  the  troops 
were  disposed,  roughly,  thus  : — 


PLAN  or  ihm 


McNeills  zereba  t«i:S-i^^^:i£^'^ 


^r,,  CatllMic 


Z«rr^  tr«iti  •MttUjf^^.^^ .». .^... 

Mmetmy't  "Mmf^ 


(fy^m$it$um  ^ftk$  PM^ntUrt  ^ftk€  "  Sm:m»4lm^  XtPkm'J 
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About  1.30  the  Suakim-ward  ztrcba  had  been 
all  but  completed  ;  and  then  McNeill  turned  his 
attcntiuii  to  the  Berkshire  or  Tamai-ward  zereba, 
which  it  was  desirable  to  complete  as  rapidly  as 
possible^  so  as  to  relieve  the  Indian  Brigade  and 
let  it  return  tt)  Suakinu  Shortly  before  z  o'clock 
Colonel  Huyshe  of  the  Berkshires  represented 
that  his  men  had  had  no  food  since  4  a.m.^  and 
had  been  marching  and  working  in  the  heat 
:iince  sunrise.  They  were  therefore  ordered  to 
receive  their  dinner  by  half- battalions  ;  and  when 


whelming  disaster.  Not  a  man  of  us  ha 
idea  that  thousands  of  rebels  M^ere  quietly 
stretched  among  the  scrub,  and  behind  boulden 
and  rocks  quietly  watching  us  as  we  innocently 
and  jovially  (in  our  shirt-sleeves)  worked  at  our 
zereba.  A  few  pickets  were  out,  and  cav^aln 
scouts  as  well,  I  believe — eighteen  all  told— tit  < 
were  content  1  " 

Here  is  the  evidence  of  Major  E.  A,  de  1 
Cosson,  of  the  Commissariat,  who  was  in  the, 
fight  :  ''  Around  me  was  the  busy  hum  of  void 
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the  iirst  half-battalion  had 
received  its  rations,  it  was 
marched  at  once  with  its 
two  Gardners  into  its  zereba. 
The  other  half- battalion  was 
fed  about  250  yards  east  of 
the  zereba,  where  it  had  been 
posted  to  prevent  camels 
and  followers    from    straying    back    to   Suakim. 

About  2.30  Generals  McNeill  and  Hudson 
i;^ere  conferring  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
Berkshire  zereba,  when  an  orderly  spurred  in  to 
report  *'  the  enemy  collecting  in  front/*  followed 
by  another  with  the  news  that  they  were 
"'advancing  rapidly/'  While  McNeill  was  ques* 
tionLng  these  messengers,  '*the  air,"  said  an 
officer,  ^*  was  rent  with  the  most  frightful  yells. 
The  cavalry  outposts  came  clattering  in,  dashing 
through  the  working  parties,  and  a  hea%y  fire 
was  poured  in  from  the  enemy,  who  seemed  all 
at  once  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  earth/' 

^'  It  is  impt>ssible  to  disguise  the  fact/*  wrote 
another  eye-witness,  "  that  we  were  most  com- 
pletely surprised,  and  that  only  the  superb 
courage  of  our  troops  saved  us  from  an  over- 


',^.,4.  '^' 


-^^-j^"^. 


laughing  and  chatting  confidently  as  if  iJi 
were  at  a  picnic.  The  working  parties  iidri 
mostly  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  with  their  br 
hanging  down  behind,  and  Tommy  Atkins  1 
busy  cutting  down  trees  in  that  mcthc 
manner  peculiar  to  him  when  on  fatigue  dti 
,  .  .  An  English  soldier  hardly  ever  lat 
alone  ;  if  a  bucket  has  to  be  carried  twenty 
yards,  two  men  go  and  march  it  off  solemnly^ 
keeping  in  step  one  on  each  side,  as  if  it  wa 
prisoner  of  war.  So,  in  cutting  down  niit 
treeSj  one  man  throws  a  rope  over  21  tree ; 
bends  its  head  on  one  side,  another  takes  an  i 

and  gives  two  or  three  chops  at  the  stem  ;     

more  stand  on  the  right  and  left  waiting  till  th? 
tree  is  down,  and  then  all  four  set  to  woikj 
haul  it  to  its  place. 
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i  eight  minutes  to  three  o'clock  ;  the 
els  had  been  formed  into  a  close 
lid  were  just  beginning  to  move.  T 
y  horse's  head  towards  the  central 
ending  to  ride  back  and  report  to  the 
lat  everything  was  ready,  when  a 
irill,  startled  cry  rose  from  the  rear  of 
s  behind  me,  and  I  saw  some  twenty 
of  the  native  drivers  running  towards 
t  as  they  could.  I  had  not  heard  a 
I  fired,  and  so  little  was  I  aware  of  any 
danger  that  I  supposed  the  Somali  and 
vers  were  fighting  among  themselves, 
running  to  me  to  have  their  dispute 

therefore  turned  round,  and  then,  for 
ime,  the  truth  flashed  across  me,  for 
showed  the  dark  forms  and  gleaming 
d  spears  of  the  Hadendowas.  hacking 
ng  right  and  left  as  they  charged, 
t  simultaneously  a  great  shout  rose 
south-west  side  of  the  zereba,  and  a 

were  fired.  The  shrill  cry  soon 
nto  a  frantic  yell,  the  hoarse  roar  of 
>and  tongues,  and  the  black  swarm 
sing  up  like  the  j^ands  of  the  desert 

us  :  so  numen)us  were  they,  that  the 
«  might  have  been  tran.sf«.>rmed  by  the 
I  magician's  wand  into  warriors  armed 
"  and  sword.  The  huge  concourse  of 
be  camel  train)  shivered,  swayed,  and 
t  into  motion,  pouring  down  with  ir- 
force,  like  the  waters  of  some  mighty 
ose  who  were  watching  the  plain  from 
aid  that  at  this  moment  a  gigantic 
F  dust  rose  in  the  air,  which  they 
charge  of  cavalry  ;  then  the  whole  of 
force  appeared  to  burst  asunder  amid 
i  fire,  like  an  exploding  shell,  and  the 
instantly  covered  with  riderless  horses, 
id  mules  tearing  towards  Suakim  in 
r." 

the  alarm  had  been  given.  General 
nis  just  outside  the  Berkshire  zereba. 
h  he  attempt;ed  to  spur  his  horse. 
tiled,  the  brute,  and  began  to  back 
where  the  Arabs  were  rushing  on. 
le-camp,  Lieutenant  the  Hon.  Alan 
(son  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss),  gallantly 

his  rescue.  One  Arab  had  his  rifle 
t  the  general,  but  Charteris  turned 
.  aside  with  his  sword,  and  cut  down 
ssailant,  though  he  was  speared  in  the 

young  Arab,  a  boy  of  some  ten  or 
ars,  who  fought  like  a  tiger*s  cub  till 

3t. 


It  was  the  Berk-liire  zereba  which  attracted 
the  fiercest  and  mo>t  vnluniinous  onrush  of  the 
Arabs.  Howling  like  fiends  and  hacking  and 
slashing  everything  that  came  in  their  way — 
camels,  mules,  horse-,  and  camp-followers — the 
Hadendowas  burst  inio  the  Berkshire  fence- 
square,  which  now  became  a  frightful  scene  ot 
mutual  massacre,  in  the  course  of  which  Lieu- 
tenant SeynK^ur  of  the  Dhlphin  and  ^\k:  of  his 
brave  bluejackets  were  slaughtered,  all  being 
terribly  stabbed  by  spears.  Captain  Domville, 
in  command,  had  hi>  horse  killed,  as  also  had 
Colonel  Kelly.  The  latter  was  fiercely  attacked. 
He  killed  one  of  hi>  as>ailants,  but  another  was 
just  about  to  spear  him  in  the  back  when 
Captain  Domville  >hnt  the  Arab  dead.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Huy^he,  commanding  the  regi- 
ment, set  a  fine  example  ot  cool  heroism  to  his 
men  ;  and  being  fiercely  >et  upon  by  three 
Arabs,  he  shot  them  dead  in  succession  with 
his  revolver. 

After  the  fight  tliere  was  a  terrible  scene  at 
this  corner  of  the  /ereba.  The  dead  lay  thick. 
Ten  bluejackets,  >.)me  Indians,  and  Lieutenant 
Seymour,  with  dead  mules  and  horses  and 
wounded  camels,  were  >een  mingled  up  in  one 
horrible  heap.  No  fewer  than  120  of  the  enemy 
had  been  sent  to  their  account  within  the  Berk- 
shire zereba;  and,  indeed,  of  the  brave  and  stead 
fast  men  of  this  county  it  might  with  double 
truth  have  been  said  what  Wellington  once 
aflirmed  of  his  invincible  troops  :  **  Whenever  I 
made  a  mistake  and  got  into  a  hole,  my  men 
always  pulled  me  out  of  it  " — words  which 
General  McNeill  may  well  have  repeated  of 
himself. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  fray 
was  the  gallant  defence  made  by  the  "  F  '*  and 
*'  G  "  companies  o\  the  Berkshire's.  At  the  first 
alarm  Ca|)tain  Edwards  was  serving  water  to  his 
men  of  the  **  F  "  company,  which  had  just  come 
in  from  covering  the  men  who  were  cutting 
bushes.  Captain  Kdward^  called  to  his  men  to 
stand  to  arms  ;  the  other  company  did  the  same, 
and  the  two  formed  a  rallying  square  outside  the 
middle,  or  store,  zereba — which  was  quite  200 
yards  away. 

Only  a  rough  square  was  formed  round  the 
officers — Colonel  (lillespie  and  the  rest  ;  and  at 
this  gallant  little  band  the  Arabs  fiercely  rushed 
from  all  directions,  but  were  met  with  a  terrific 
and  wonderfully  steady  fire,  which  mowed  them 
down  in  swarthy  swathes.  The  men  were  well 
in  hand,  and  reserved  their  fire  until  the  Arabs 
were  within  thirtv  vards.     Two  of  the  latter  fell 
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dcad^  under  the  bayonets,  one  of  them  hurling 
his  spear  before  he  died  and  wounding  Private 
Campbell.  After  fighting  thus  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  the  heroic  little  square  slowly  fell  back 
upon  the  Marines'  zereba,  halting  at  times  to 
give  another  dose  of  bullets  to  their  assailants, 
of  whom  they  slew  over  200. 

Meanwhile  at  the  Marines^  zereba,  Suakim- 
ward,  a  *'  murder  grim  and  gre^t  "  as  that  of  the 
Berkshire  square  had  also  been  going  on.  For 
both  zerebas  had  been  simultaneously  submerged, 
as  'twere,  with  a  roaring  flood  of  savages  who 
had  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  ground  like  the 
whistle-summoned  warriors  of  Roderick  Dhu. 
Captain  de  Cosson  and  the  Times  correspondent 
— Mr.  Went  worth  Huyshe,  a  brother  of  the 
Berksh ires'  colonel — who  happened  to  be  water- 
ing their  horses  outside  at  the  moment  of  the 
Arab  onrush,  only  saved  their  lives  by  jumping 
their  horses  into  the  zereba,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  done  at  Ouatre 
Bras. 

"As  for  the  17th  Bengal  Native  Infantry," 
wrote  Mr.  Huyshe  some  time  afterwards,  ''  they 
could  not  face  the  music,  the  terrific  scream 
which  burst  upon  the  air  at  the  moment  of 
attack,  and  which  those  who  heard  it  will  never 
f(»rget,  and  they  broke  and  fled  ;  the  gallant 
Beverhoudt  was  killed  within  a  few  yards  ot  me 
in  an  attempt  to  rally  his  men,  and  in  the  next 
moment  the  whole  space  which  had  been  marked 
out  for  the  central  zereba,  and  where  the  water- 
ca>k>  and  biscuit-boxes  were  stored,  became  a 
hitleous  eliaos  of  demoralised  men,  shouting  and 
tiring  in  the  air,  frantic  camels  and  mules  strug- 
.L;liiior.  plunging,  kicking,  while  through  the 
immense  cloud  of  thick  dust  which  marked  the 
e('Urse  of  the  stampede,  the  forms  of  the  Haden- 
dowa  warriors  flitted  like  armed  spectres,  hack- 
iiif^.  heuiii*;,  thrusting.  Many  of  us  were  swept 
alcnt;  in  that  terrible  rush  ;  some  were  forced 
».lcar  tlirou<;h  the  northern  zereba  out  into  the 
biL^h.  and  >o  towards  the  town  ;  these  could  only 
^ave  tiieniNelves  by  swiftest  flight. 

"  1  heard  some  one  shout,  '  They're  on  us  I  ' 
and  1  had  just  time  to  say  to  my  friend  with 
wb.oni     1    had    made    the    voyage    to    Suakim, 

'Mount,    (t ,    mount    quick  I  '    when    I    was 

jerked  out  of  my  own  saddle  by  the  cord  which 
joined  two  camels  (a  cord  with  the  power  of 
a  Latapiilt  !  )  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  then 
HallojK'd  over  by  a  mule  !  Dragged  along  by 
the  reins  some  yards,  I  struggled  to  my  feet, 
half-hlintled.  got  into  the  saddle  put  my  horse 
'v^'i    excellent    hea-t   which    1   had    bought   from 


Major  Collins  of  the  Berkshire)  at  t 
tunately  for  me)  incompleted  hedge 
Marines'  zereba,  and,  having  landed 
found  the  enemy  there  also  I  swinginj 
and  hurling  spear,  while  Walter  Paget 
Illustrated  London  News^  was  calmly 
an  admirable  sketch  of  a  single  combat  I 
a  Hadendowa  swordsman  and  a  pcx; 
Tommy  Atkins  of  the  Commissariat, 
was  doing  his  best  with  his  regulatior 
(made  in  Germany  })  against  the  tren 
two-handed  sidelong  sweeps  dealt  out 
swordsman  ;  but  it  occurred  to  him  to 
cut  No.  7,  which,  much  to  the  surprii 
bably,  of  both  'combatants,  cut  the  Arab 
down  through  the  skull.  Next  momer 
Tommy  himself  fell  dead  at  our  fee 
through  the  lungs  by  our  own  fire,  I  thin 
the  rallying  square  of  a  detachment 
Berkshire  which  had  been  caught  outsii 
was  being  desperately  and  incessantly  c 
by  the  enemy. 

*'  Meanwhile,  the  Berkshire,  and  we 
Marines'  zereba,  were  firing  terrific  voile 
our  hwu  transport  animals^  behind  and 
which  the  enemy  was  in  great  force.  Ai 
was  to  see  those  poor  beasts,  stung  by  the 
hail,  rear  their  great  bodies  into  the  aj 
the  Berkshire  zereba.  at  the  diagonally  c 
end  of  the  position,  the  hand-to-hand  fij 
in  full  swing.  The  Gatling-gun  redou 
been  rushed  by  the  enemy,  all  our  poor 
near  it  slain,  and  the  Berkshire  working 
who  had  run  towards  their  stacked  rifle: 
were  between  them  and  the  charging  ei 
notable  deed  !),  were  fighting  hard,  bayo 
bullet  V.  spear  and  sword.  Not  a  mar 
enemy  got  out  of  the  zereba  alive  :  th 
there,  a  hundred  brave  men  and  mort 
the  shadow  of  the  sacred  banner  whi( 
had  planted  on  the  redoubt." 

In  the  first  terrific  rush  some  si.\ty  Ar 
got  into  the  square  of  the  Marines,  but  th 
instantly  shot  down  or  bayoneted.  Ou 
the  central  zereba  the  Arabs  simply  ran 
at  the  helpless  camp-followers,  slashing  a 
right  and  left  and  inflicting  someghastly^ 
while  numbers  of  poor  gashed  and  har 
camels  and  mules  were  seen  hobbling  al 
on  their  knees.  Large  bodies  of  the 
rushed  round  in  every  direction,  charging; 
zereba  fence — mere  hedges  oS.  tht»rny  bu 
on  the  ground — with  the  utmost  courage 
native  bearers  and  servants  fared  badly, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  di>tingui>h  ihei 
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y,  and  many  of  them  were  killed  or 
by  the  concentrated  fire  from  the 
md  the  Berkshire  squares. 
i  troops  stood  their  ground  with 
teadfastness — all,  perhaps,  save  the  1 7th 
ative  Infantry  (called  the  Loyal  Poor- 
)ove  referred  to,  who  were  standing 
ith  the  south  side  of  the  Berkshire 
The  right  flank  of  this  Indian  regiment 
somewhat  disordered,  it  is  true,  b}*  the 
the  5th  Lancers  rushing  back  through 
fter  firing  one  volley  at  the  onrushing 
Osnian,  it  broke  and  "  retired  *' — a 
t  which  might  perhaps  have  been 
sed  by  a  less  indulgent  word.  Some 
yal  Poorbeahs  fell  back  on  the  Berk- 
jba,  others  in  a  **  more  regular  forma- 
the  Marines'  zereba  ;  while  others  still 
t-faced  and  headed  for  Suakim,  whence 
come. 

Loyal  Poorbeahs  might  surely  have 
p  a  bettjir  courage  at  the  spectacle  of  the 
•  of  the  Rev.  Reginald  Collins,  Roman 
chaplain  to  the  force,  who  was  seen 
back  to  back  in  one  of  the  squares  with 
ston,  *'the  reverend  combatant  having 
;  nearest  available  weapon — a  revolver 
he  wielded  as  if  to  the  manner  born.*' 
gns  of  unsteadiness  becoming  apparent 
e  ranks  of  the  aforesaid  Poorbeahs,  Mr. 
ike  the  gallant  representative  of  the 
nilitant  that  he  was,  volunteered  to 
bullet-swept  ground  that  intervened, 
rey  the  major's  message  to  *'  Cease 
seeing  that  aimless,  unsteady  shooting 
i  than  none  at  all. 

>ing  forward,^'  wrote  an  eye-witness, 
d  collected  in  demeanour,  the  chaplain 
is  life  in  his  hands,  across  to  the  Indians, 
he  gave  the  necessar\'  orders,  and  then 
as  calmly  to  the  little  square  which  he 
left.  His  reception  must  have  been 
ipensation  for  the  dreadful  risks  he  had 
e  men,  struck  with  his  heroism,  raised 
jr  cheer,  and  placing  their  helmets  on 
onets,  waved  them  frantically  in  their 

e  cool  heroism  of  this  peaceful  man 
ifHced  not  to  stiffen  the  backs,  steady 
»r  stay  the  backward  movement  of  the 
orbeahs.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
Indian  comrades  budged  not  an  inch 
line  whereon  they  stood.  The  15th 
d  28th  Bombay  Native  Infantry'  re- 
in, maintaining  an  intact  line,  receiving 


and  repulsing  successive  assaults  with  a  heavy 
fire.  There  never  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  result 
of  the  attack  on  these  regiments.  The  Sikhs 
were  most  severely  assailed,  and  hundreds  of 
dead  Arabs  were  afterwards  counted  in  front 
of  their  position.  The  Bombay  regiment  was 
less  directly  attacked,  but  it  fought  steadily,  and 
added  its  quota  to  the  slain. 

Two  soldiers  of  the  Berkshire  were  saved  from 
certain  death  by  the  magnificent  daring  of  Sub- 
adar  (Captain)  Goordit  Singh,  commanding  the 
left  flank  company  of  the  1 5th  Sikhs,  who,  placing 
himself  between  the  pursuers  and  their  prey,  slew 
three  Arabs  in  succession  by  as  many  rapid  sword- 
cuts.  This  was  only  one  among  many  feats  of 
personal  prowess  which  this  day  called  forth  ; 
but  for  this  verj'  especial  act  of  bravery  Lord 
Wolseley  subsequently  gave  the  gallant  Subadar 
a  sword  of  honour. 

But  simultaneously  with  all  this  desperate 
fighting  at  the  zerebas  an  engagement  of  an- 
other kind  had  been  going  on  nearer  Suakim. 
About  1 .30  p.m.  Major  Graves,  with  a  squadron 
of  the  20th  Hussars,  had  left  the  camp  for 
Suakim  so  as  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  tele- 
graphic wire  which  connected  Graham  with 
McNeill.  He  had  only  proceeded  about  two 
miles,  and  had  met  a  squadron  of  the  oth  Bengal 
Lancers  advancing  to  relieve  him,  when  he 
heard  heavy  firing  behind  at  the  zereba.  Taking 
command  of  the  two  squadrons  with  the  splendid 
promptitude  of  the  true  cavalry  officer,  he  at 
once  hastened  back,  and  came  upon  a  number 
of  camel-drivers,  some  native  infantry  (our  Loyal 
Poorbeah  friends,  to  wit),  and,  worse  than  all, 
'*  a  few  British  soldiers,*'  with  camels,  mules,  etc., 
all  in  full  retreat  to  Suakim,  closely  pursued  by 
the  enemy,  who.  in  much  greater  force,  were 
cutting  them  down  in  large  numbers. 

But  now — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — Graves 
was  upon  these  pursuers  like  a  thunderbolt  with 
his  couple  of  scragged-up  squadrons :  the  ulti- 
mate result  being  that  the  Arabs  turned  and 
retreated  towards  McNeill's  zereba,  leaving  a 
number  of  dead  and  wounded  on  the  ground. 
Some  feigned  death,  and  jumping  up  close  to 
the  troopers,  were  killed  in  hand-to-hand  combat. 

The  first  shot  at  the  zereba  had  been  fired  at 
ten  minutes  to  three  p.m.,  and  at  ten  minutes 
past  that  hour  McNeill  ordered  the  **  Cease  fire !  *' 
to  be  sounded.  Yet  in  that  short  space  of  twenty 
minutes  no  fewer  than  1.500  Arabs  had  been 
killed,  and  probably  a  large  number  wounded, 
out  of  their  attacking  force  of  about  5,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  loss  had  been 
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very  severe — ^amounting  to  6  officers  killed  and 
3  wounded,  3  sergeants  killed  and  3  wounded, 
55  rank  and  file  killed,  14  missing  (what  became 
of  them  ?),  and  57  wounded  ;  while  the  Indian 
brigade  lost  2  English  and  2  native  officers  killed, 
49  pon-commissioned  officers  and  men  killed, 
ID  missing,  and  90  wounded ;  33  camp-followers 


brightly ;  and  a  walk  round  the  zereba  by  its 
makes  the  battlefield  even  more  ghastly  an 
pressive.  Here,  within  the  zereba,  the  gi 
is  encumbered  with  dead  and  wounded  c 
and  horses,  and  is  littered  with  dothing  an 
tions  of  the  kit  of  the  dead  and  living.  I 
centre  of  the  zereba  a  few  water-barrels,  an: 
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killed,  124  missing,  and  19  wounded.  But  the 
heaviest  slaughter-bill  fell  to  the  poor  camels,  of 
which  no  fe^ver  than  500  were  returned  as  killed 
or  missing.  Among  the  killed  were  Captain 
Romilly  and  Lieut.  Swinton  of  the  Berkshires, 
who  were  out  working  when  attacked  ;  and 
Lieut.  Seymour  of  the  Naval  Brigade. 

**  At  6  p.m./'  said  the  Times  correspondent, 
"  in  the  Berkshire  zereba,  the  dead  were  laid  out 
in  rows.  I  counted  13  privates  of  the  Berkshire 
Regiment  and  Royal  Engineers,  6  of  the  Naval 
Brigade,  and  2  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps. 
Near  them  lay  Lieutenant  Swinton  and  Lieu- 
tenant Seymour ;  the  total  number  killed  in 
this  zereba  being  23.  In  the  Marines'  zereba 
there  were  6  dead.  An  hour  and  a  half  later 
the  sky  was  overcast,  and  a  deep  darkness 
shrouded  the  zerebas,  the  silence,  too,  being  only 
broken  by  the  moans  and  cries  of  the  wounded 
—one  mutilated  Arab  shouting  out  *  Allah  ! ' 
and  being  answered  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
field  by  a  friend's  cry  of  *  Allah-il-Allah  ! ' 

"About    ten   o clock    the    moon    shone  out 


in  line,  form  a  rendez\ous  for  the  officen 
over  the  ground  are  patches  of  blood  and  1 
In  one  corner  of  the  zereba  lie  the  twc 
of  our  dead.     Looking  from  our  zereba  o\ 
plain,  which  is  nearly  free  from   bushes 
distance  of  one  hundred  yards,  the  mo* 
reveals  a  fearful  spectacle.      The  bodies 
enemy  lie  thick  over  the  plain,  in  ever\*  ii 
able  attitude.     Immediately  beneath  the 
hedge  they  are  most  numerous — a  proof 
desperate  gallantry  with  which  they  car 
w^ith   spear  and   shield,  knobkerr}-  and 
stick.     But  there  were  others  still  more 
for  from  our  zereba  alone  70  or  80  bodie 
dragged  out  into  the  plain  by  our  men 
nightfall.'' 

Vereschagin,  the  Russian  battle-painter, 
to  have  been  there  with  his  realistic 
Occasionally  during  the  night  a  broad  h 
electric  light  from  H.M.S.  Dolphin— '^vi. 
away  at  Suakim — would  sweep  weirdly 
the  plain  where  the  dead,  the  dying,  ai 
wearv'  lay  side  by  side  ;  and  the  sight  of  il 
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iant   beam  cheered    the   hearts   of  the 
)  had  so  nobly  sustained  the  character 
1  soldiers  for  unflinching  staunchness  in 
of  stress. 

day  broke,  a  sickening  odour  of  blood 
;  air,  and  burial-parties  were  detailed, 
enemy  were  still  swarming  in  the  bush, 
r  and  anon  their  long-range  bullets 
ome  whizzing  and  pinging  over  the 
Three  banners  were  found,  one  with 
king,  lying  inscription  :  ''  From  the 
the  true  Prophet  of  God — Whoever 
ider  this  banner  shall  bt  victorious "  ; 
lother  standard  had  been  captured  by 
t  Berkshires,  on  whose  sandbag  redoubt 
ishing  Arabs  had  made  bold  to  plant 
roidered  banner  of  their  pride, 
road,  wandering  stream  of  the  electric 
m  the  masthead  of  the  Dhlphiu  had 
resh  courage  into  the  hearts  of  the 
holders  of  the  Tofrik  zereba  ;  but 
even  and  more  inspiriting  than  the 
this  light  was  the  gleam  of  the  sun 
bayonets  of  the  Guards,  who,  accom- 
)y  General  Graham  himself,  tramped 
e  zereba  next  morning  from  Suakim  in 
nd  magnificent  array.  And  loud  were 
rs  that  greeted  the  Grenadiers,  Cold- 
and  Scots  as  they  came  to  a  halt 
of  the  Marines'  zereba.  looking  like 
affectionate  lions  who  had  come  to  see 
iir  imperilled  cubs. 

I  Digna  and  his  ferocious  hordes  might 
utmost  now  ;  but  never  again  did  they 


make  bold  to  repeat  the  tactics  which  they  had 
employed  with  such  splendid  daring  at  El-Teb, 
Tamai,  Hasheen,  and  Tofrik.  The  campaign 
tailed  off  in  a  series  of  further  marchings  and 
counter  -  marchings,  convoy  -  escorting,  zereba- 
forming,  and  skirmishes,  none  of  which  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  a  proper  engagement,  except, 
perhaps,  the  fight  at  Dhakdul,  in  which  the  New 
South  Wales  contingent — which  only  arrived 
a  week  after  the  affair  of  McNeill's  zereba — 
took  part  and  comported  itself  with  the  utmost 
gallantry.  Previous  to  this,  Graham  had  ad- 
vanced on  New  Tamai,  Osman's  headquarters, 
and  destroyed  the  nest  on  finding  the  bird  flown; 
and  the  rest  of  the  fighting  took  the  form  of  little 
more  than  mere  skirmishing  with  the  natives,  who 
did  all  they  could  to  bar  the  progress  of  Graham's 
r?il way-making  by  burning  the  sleepers. 

The  laying  of  the  line  had  reached  Otao,  a 
point  about  fifteen  miles  from  Suakiui,  when 
Lord  Wolseley,  who  had  meanwhile  arrived  at 
Suakim  from  the  Upper  Nile  (2nd  May),  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  had  resolved  to 
suspend  the  work  and  retire  from  the  Soudan 
altogether,  leaving  only  a  garrison  at  Suakim. 

It  was  but  a  poor  consolation  for  this  sudden 
and  capricious  dropping  of  the  fruits  of  all  their 
fighting  that  Lord  Wolseley,  on  the  i6th  May, 
addressed  a  farewell  order  to  the  troops,  ex- 
pressing his  deep  sense  of  their  admirable  conduct 
in  language  of  the  warmest  eulogy.  *'  The  deeds 
of  the  force  in  the  Soudan,"  he  said,  "have  added 
one  more  chapter  to  the  glorious  records  of  our 
national  prowess." 

\ 
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HFTER  the  successful  issue  of  their 
struggle  for  independence,  the  United 
States  of  America  increased  in  wealth 
and  importance  with  greater  rapidity 
than  any  other  nation  of  the  time.  The  long 
continuance  of  war  had  caused  much  distress  in 
Europe,  and  many  emigrants  of  all  nationalities, 
carrj'ing  with  them  their  arts  and  experience, 
had  betaken  themselves  to  the  great  new  Re- 
public, which  offered  countless  openings  for 
energy  and  ability.  Besides  the  numerical  force 
and  political  weight  which  were  thus  gained, 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  threw  a  vast 
amount  of  neutral  commerce  into  American 
hands,  bringing  profitable  employment  to  ship- 
owners and  seamen  and  an  increasing  revenue 
to  the  Republic.  This  condition  of  affairs  in 
itself  caused  considerable  jealousy  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  fact  that  France  was  deriving 
great  benefit  from  the  carriage  of  its  seaborne 
commerce  in  American  ships  forced  the  British 
Government  to  adopt  defensive  measures.  Eng- 
land also  asserted  her  right  of  searching  neutral 
merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas  and  of  im- 
pressing English  subjects  found  in  them  for 
service  in  the  navy,  as  it  was  denied  that  the 
nationality  of  such  men  could  be  cancelled  by 
easily  obtained  American  acts  of  naturalisation 
and  certificates  of  citizenship.  The  United 
States,  with  more  or  less  justification,  then  de- 
clared war  on  the  i8th  June,  1812. 

The  Dominion  <»f  Canada  was  the  only  British 
possession  open  to  the  invasion  of  the  American 
land  forces,  and,  though  its  long  frontier  line 
from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  gave 
many  points  against  which  enterprises  might  be 
undertaken,  the  settlements  and  strongholds 
were  so  far  apart,  separated  from  each  other  by 
stretches  of  wilderness  and  impassable  natural 
features,  that  such  enterprises  could,  for  the 
most  part,  only  be  isolated  blows,  and  could  have 
no  great  strategical  effect.     The  most  important 


feature  of  the  frontier  was  the  series  d 
or  vast  inland  seas,  connected  by  mighty 
and  no  movements  of  troops  could  be  mac 
assisted  by  armed  vessels  and  boats.  Both 
therefore,  in  the  coming  campaign  relie 
success  quite  as  much  on  their  navies  0 
lakes  and  rivers  as  on  the  land  troops  ^ 
they  could  put  into  the  field. 

The  theatre  of  war  was  little  adapted  h 
exercise  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  Eng^ 
of  the  day.  As  has  been  said,  the  settle! 
small  and  few  as  they  were,  were  sepanli 
great  tracts  of  virgin  forest  and  wilderness. 
diers  had  to  be  conveyed  by  water  from  on 
of  action  to  another,  and  when  they  were  I 
they  had  seldom  an  opportunity  of  executini 
manoeuvres  as  would  have  been  possible  in  2 
any  part  of  Europe,  but  they  were  called 
to  fight  in  districts  broken  by  woods,  preci 
creeks,  and  morasses,  where  their  disciplin 
stiff,  steady  training  were  useless  and 
courage  and  determination  were  more  lik 
lead  them  into  an  ambush  or  to  entangk 
among  insurmountable  obstacles  than  to  • 
their  victory.  They  were  opposed  to  an  « 
to  whom  the  character  of  the  countn 
familiar,  men  who  from  their  youth  had 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  rifle  in  the  f 
of  game,  who  were  initiated  into  all  tl 
pedients  of  life  in  the  backwoods,  and 
hardened  by  hunting  toils  into  the  handie 
most  enduring  of  soldiers  for  irregular  cani| 
Small  wonder  if  the  English  regular  bat 
often  found  themselves  at  a  disadvantage 
the  very  excellence  of  their  military'  tr. 
and  were  unable  in  the  wild  regions  of  A 
to  show  proofs  of  the  high  value  at  whicl 
were  appraised  on  the  battlefields  of  E 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  defence  of  Canad 
it  was  possible  among  the  loyal  inhabit 
the  Dominion  to  enrol  a  considerable  Co 
militia,  which,   composed  to  a  great  taZ 
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their  sons,  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
•'s  features,  enabling  them  to  act  effi- 
n  regular  troops  might  be  at  a  loss. 
:  also  some  tribes  of  friendly  Indians 
be  utilised  as  light  troops  and  scouts, 
ose  chiefs  some,  and  especially  the 
umseh,  were  warriors  of  the  highest 
fining  gallantry  in  the  field  with  the 
alty  to  the  English  flag  and  great 
le  operations  of  war. 
812  and  the  greater  part  of  18 13  the 
irried  on  by  Americans  and  British 
[ig  success,  but,  as  has  been  seen,  it 
>ible  for  either  side  to  attempt  any 
egical  operations.  Detached  raids 
by  each  Power  upon  more  or  less 
iitions  of  its  enemy,  but  no  crushing 
itruck  which  could  have  a  decisive 
the  ultimate  issue  of  the  struggle, 
icans  had,  however,  been  so  far  suc- 
they  had  for  the  time  secured  com- 
land  of  Lake  Erie.  It  was  therefore 
r  them  to  devote  all  their  resources 
ns  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  their  War 
t  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a 
novement  on  Montreal  by  two  armies, 
g  from  Lake  Ontario  and  one  from  a 
;  Chateauguay  river  near  the  bound- 
f  Lower  Canada.  The  first  was  to 
7,000  men  under  General  Wilkinson, 
;cond  of  8,000  men  under  General 
If  these  two  forces  could  unite  on 
►t.  Lawrence,  it  was  believed  that  they 
sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  any 
esistance,  and  that  they  would  be 
e  up  their  winter  quarters  in  Mont- 
is scheme  promised  well,  and  the 
'gies  of  the  Republic  were  devoted 
;  it  out. 

2ist  October  General  Hampton  com- 
is  march  along  both  banks  of  the 
ay  river,  and,  after  some  preliminary 
,  was  encountered  on  the  25th  by  a 
of  Canadian  militia  under  Lieutenant- 
Saluberry,  which,  covered  by  breast- 
led  of  felled  trees,  was  able  to  receive 
•ell-sustained  and  deadly  fire  the 
attack,  and  finally  to  succeed  in  check- 
driving  it  back.  General  Hampton, 
hat  he  was  opposed  by  greatly  superior 
hough  in  fact  his  repulse  was  accom- 
not  more  than  800  men,  fell  back  to 
al  starting-point,  and  had  not  the 
again  to  cross  the  frontier. 
le    General  Wilkinson    had    concen- 


trated his  force  at  Grenadier  Island,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  near  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  move  down  the  river  towards  the  point 
of  proposed  junction  with  General  Hampton. 
In  making  his  dispositions  he  allowed  it  to  be 
supposed  that  his  object  might  be  an  attack 
upon  Kingston,  to  which  place  all  the  trot)ps 
which  had  occupied  the  Niagara  peninsula  had 
been  moved  ;  but  he  made  no  actual  demonstra- 
tion in  that  direction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
English  and  American  fleets  neutralised  each 
other  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  no  successful  attack 
could  have  been  made  upon  Kingston  while  the 
English  armed  vessels  were  still  unsubdued.  In 
Kingston  also  were  almost  all  the  regular  troops 
available  for  the  defence  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
it  was  very  obviously  a  more  feasible  operation 
to  move  on  weakly  protected  Montreal  than 
to  make  an  attack  on  a  town  strongly  guarded 
by  land  and  on  the  lake. 

The  transport  of  General  Wilkinson's  ft)rce 
down  the  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence  could  not 
be  made  in  the  comparatively  large  vessels  which 
navigated  Lake  Ontario,  and  he  caused  a  number 
of  small  craft,  scows  and  boats,  to  be  prepared, 
sufficient  for  its  accommodation.  On  the  25th 
October  all  was  ready,  the  men  were  embarked 
and  the  flotilla  dropped  down  the  river  to  a 
point  on  the  southern  bank  called  French  Creek. 
The  American  armed  vessels,  under  Commodore 
Chauncey,  covered  the  movement,  and  watched 
the  English  fleet  in  Kingston  Harbour ;  but  in 
spite  of  their  vigilance,  some  English  brigs, 
schooners,  and  gunboats  managed  to  slip  past 
them  unperceived,  and  took  up  a  position  ofl 
the  creek,  from  which  they  were  able  to  fire  on 
Wilkinson's  army,  and  to  do  it  some  damage. 
The  Americans  had  erected  a  battery  of  18- 
pounders  on  shore,  but  these  were  able  to  dt) 
little  or  no  harm  to  the  English  ships,  which 
maintained  their  position  until  Commodore 
Chauncey's  fleet,  which  they  had  evaded,  sud- 
denly made  its  appearance,  and  forced  them  to 
retire  to  Kingston. 

On  the  5th  November  the  camp  at  French 
Creek  was  broken  up,  and.  General  Wilkinson 
re-embarking  his  men,  the  flotilla  continued  its 
voyage  till  midnight,  when  it  again  anchored 
after  passing  over  forty  miles  of  the  river's 
course.  Six  miles  lower  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
its  channel  was  commanded  b}'  the  guns  of  Fort 
Wellington  on  the  Canadian  bank,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  anxiety  to  General  Wilkinson  how  his 
flotilla  should  pass  this  fort  unscathed.  He  met 
the  difficulty  by  disembarking  his  ammunition 
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and  placing  it  in  waggons.  Every  man  who 
was  ■  not  required  to  navigate  the  boats  was 
also  landed,  and  the  whole  marched  along  the 
American  bank  by  night  to  a  point  two  miles 
beyond  the  threatening  fort.  The  flotilla  itself 
was  placed  in  charge  of  General  Brown,  who 
took  every  precaution  to  enable  it  to  move  un- 
discovered by  muffling  the  oars  and  causing  the 
boats  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  bank. 


Battle  Jic^T 
QmYWM.%  fMBM 


Vl*.Y*     !*>-' 


»^- 


General  Wilkinson  himself  in  a  light  gig  recon- 
noitred the  river  and  piloted  the  leading  boats. 
Fortunately  for  him  a  heavy  fog  spread  over  the 
river\  chainiel,  and  under  its  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  flotilla  dropped  Miently  down  stream 
unobserved.  A  sudd;.n  >hifl  of  wind,  however, 
caused  the  fog  to  lift,  and  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Wellington  detected  the  boats  and  the  marching 
column  on  the  American  bank.  Fire  was  opened 
by  the  Knglish  guns,  but  t<»o  late  to  check  the 
success  of  (leneral  Wilkinson,  who  effected  his 
movement,  with  little  loss.  Pressing  t)rders  were 
now  sent  to  General  Hampton,  whose  repulse  on 
the  Chateauguay  was  yet   unknown,  directing 


him  to  make  every  efibrt  to  effect  the  pro 
junction  of  the  two  armies. 

Major-General  de  Rottenbeig,  who  was 
manding  at  Kingston,  quite  adive  to  the 
of  Wilkinson!s  expedition,  had  directed  a 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Morrison  to 
and  watch  it  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Littk 
apparently  be  -done  in  direct  oppositkNi 
Only  about  1,500  men  were  at  Kingston, 
was  unadvisable  to  leave  that  place  whol 
protected.  It  was  expected  that  a  militia 
might  be  gathered  to  cover  Montreal,!] 
best  that  could  now  be  .hoped  for  was  to 
Wilkinson's  march,  and  to  watch  for  €| 
nities  of  causing  loss  to  his  army. 
only  take  with  him  eight  veiy 
of  the  49th  R^ment,  and  nine 
companies  of  the  89th,  with  a 
of  artillery*  and  artillery  driverS| 
two  6-pounder  field-pieces,  the  w] 
to  about  560  rank  and  file.  Tluaj 
embarked  on  some  gunboats  and 
manned  by  men  of  the  Ontario  fleet 
by  Captain  Mulcaster  of  the  Royal  Nil 
had  the  audacity  to  stand  out  of  Ki 
Harbour  in  view  of  Commodore  Cbm 
blockading  squadron,  and  the  skilfulness  tc 
his  enemy  by  slipping  down  the  north  d 
which,  as  presenting  great  difficulties  d 
gation,  had  fortunately  been  left  ungi 
On  the  8th  November  Licutenant-Ct>lone 
risen  was  joined  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pt 
the  commander  of  Fort  Wellington,  unth 
available  men,  consisting  of  the  two  flank 
panies  of  the  49th,  some  detachments  of  Cai 
militia,  a  few  artiller\-men  with  a  field- 
about  half-a-dozen  provincial  dragoons,  and 
Indians  under  Lieutenant  Anderson.  Mor 
whole  force  now  numbered  800  men  all  lol 
with  it  he  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Air 
flotilla  as  far  as  Fort  Iroquois  on  the  nortl 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  he  left  the  bo; 
prepared  for  land  operations.  Wilkinson 
had  been  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  lan< 
order  to  pass  Fort  Wellington,  and  it; 
mander  was  now  informed  that  difficulties 
be  expected  at  ever\'  point  where  the  c 
of  the  river  narrowed,  as  the  Canadian  ba 
occupied  by  militia  and  artiller\*.  The 
which  came  to  him  were  greatly  exagg 
however,  and  there  was  really  no  force  t 
the  field  which  could  have  oflfered  any  t 
opposition  to  his  passage.  On  the  foret 
the  7th  he  had  landed  T,200  men  under  i 
McCombe  to  clear  away  any  possible  lOi 
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^  the  flank  of  hh  flotilla,  which,  thus 
imued  iiii  iv;iy  down  the  river.  On 
cncj-al  Brown  with  his  brigade  was 
ilkiriNon  to  reinforce  McConibc,  nnd 
Tag<:^on^.  part  ot  the  army's  cav'alrv^ 
been  niarching  iilong  the  American 
ferried  over  to  the  Canudiun  »ide. 
rncM>n  of  the  uth  the  American  ficitttlu 
rilUaniiiburg,  near  to  Chr)*stlcr*6  Famt. 


arin*,   und   a   con^^idcraWc    praportion    of    tits 
artiller>\ 

The  American  commander-in-chief  had  h%xn 
for  sotne  day^  ill»  and  was  now  completely  in- 
uipaci luted.  General  Lcwij*^  tlie  ^»ect>nd  in  com- 
mand, was  abo  ill  ;  90  the  direction  of  the  trcxips 
devolved  upon  Cieneral  Boyd,  who,  besides  other 
senior  officers,  had  witli  him  Generals  Covington, 
Brown,  and  Swartwout,    The  Americans  com- 
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force  of  400  men  was  sent  on  ^hore 
fssan^t'r  General  Brown  was  now 
Ukc  conmiand  of  the  whole  of  the 
!S,  and  to  make  good  the  possession 
L  a!i  far  a^  the  heiul  of  the  **  Longue 
ng  rapid  a  short  di^ancc  down  the 
^he  lOth  November,  trcncral  Brown 
ind  the  heavily  htdcn  buat>  «>n  the 
h  arrived  at  the  *  L\>nguc  Saui^*^ 
\    '  tvisabic, 

I  iJiorc, 
♦lii    the   birsiti  a^  much  as 
akiiig  the  passage  of  the 
man   capable  i^f  bearing 


menced  their  march  on  the  morning  of  the  ioth» 
and  near  the  village  of  Cornwall  the  advanced 
guard  was  oppon^d  by  about  joo  ot  the  Glen- 
garr>^  Militia  under  Captain  Deimis  of  the  49th, 
who.  by  breaking  dowti  a  bridge  o\"er  a  crcx^k  in 
his  front  and  distributing  his  mm  in  conceal- 
ment round  a  wide  ^cniicircle,  v,  i-v  their 
fire  to  delay  General  Brown  tor  t  ir§,  and 
finally  to  withdraw  with  little  loss,  carryttig  away 
also  all  tlie  stores  which  were  in  hi5  charg^^. 
But  Lieutcnant'Culonel  Morriw».o\  KmnJl  force 
was  tiow  in  touch  with  .  Amer- 
ican rear,  and  ntmc  skui.. .^  ^n  place 

in  which  the  .id vantages  wcfe  exetily  balanced* 
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The  English  gunboau  aJH»  wtirt;  i?o  threatening 
the  Hotilhi  th;it  it  was  unable  to  kavc  the  ^hcltcr 
of  the  bank^  where  a  strotig  battery  had  been 
erected  for  its  protection.  General  Boyd  there- 
fore resolved  to  turn  upon  and  attack  M«trri;»ou^ 
and,  his  force  being  so  superior  in  numbers,  he 
beheved  that  he  could  have  no  difficulty  in 
crushing  his  audacious  foe.  A  belt  of  forest  sur- 
rounded the  ground  occupied  by  the  English 
and  hid  from  the  Americans  their  strength  and 
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disposition;  and  General  Boyd,  thinking  that  he 
had  only  to  show  hts  strength  to  ensure  complete 
success,  formed  his  men  in  three  columns,  each 
comtnanded  by  one  of  his  generals,  with  a  re^rvc 
under  Colonel  Upham.  One  of  the  battalions 
of  General  Swarlvvout's  brigade,  the  2isl  Amer- 
ican Regiment,  was  sent  forward  as  an  advanced 
guard  to  cover  the  movement  and  bring  the 
English  to  action.  This  advanced  guard,  moving 
in  open  order  through  the  forest,  emerged  uptni 
Morrison's  leading  troops,  the  4fJih  flank  com- 
panies, *ome  Canadian  militia,  and  one  field-piece 
ander  I-ieutennnt-Coloncl  Pearson,  ITic  2i*»t 
Americans  were  accompanied  by  four  guus^  virhich 


took  up  a  position  0 
they  would  be  able  l 
British  line  of  battle . 

Let    us    exatntne    tlu 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Morf 
marshalled  hi.H  nieti  to  meet  lh<? 
numbers    which    were    about    Hi 
against    them.     Chr%'stler*s    Farm 
clearing    in    the    forest    surroundin/i 
built  hnmestead,  from  which  a  ru<j 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  J 
In  November  the  cnjps 
the  ground,  which   iitw 
open    to    the   movenieiit 
though  it  was  cut  up  bvj 
drains  and  fences  iitd 
hing-coniinued  r^in^  was! 
deep  adhesive  mud-     Suclj 
however,  it  wa*t  better  adap 
steady  manofuxTcsof  EngB 
Than    many   of  the   previ 
of  combat  during  tlie  war.! 
seen    that    the    little    F-ng 
w  as  only  about  Soo  stron| 
regular  infantry,  artillcry;1 
dian  mihtia»  and  that   it  had  y 
thirty  Indians.     lis  ait 
uf  three  tield-pieccs  aiiu 
half-a-dozen  drAgoon^,  irl^ 
orderUes,     It- 
Lieu  tenant  -C 
posted    ii    t'Arrai  ofl   thej 
the  belt  of   forest  which] 
between  the  citraring  and 
Behind  it,  echeloned  in 
its  right  rear,  were  thrce^ 
of  the  H()th  with  a  fidd-| 
Captain  Barnes,  while  on  i 
'he  remainder  ctf  the  411I 
with   a  field-piece    were 

body  and  reserve.    The  ^      

left  of  the  position  were  occupied  bv  llw  1 
and  the  Canadian  militia.      T 
was  in  the  place  whieh   beM 
capabilities.     Everywhere  ihe 
fan  try  w*ere  fc»rmed    in  line  so 
fullest  effccl  to  their  fire  and  the 
to  their  powers  of  tactical  mo\i 
determined,  they  awaited  the  adv 
Boyd's  army,  for  they  felt  thai  t>n  ifi 
the  safety  of  LciWer  Canada, 
columns  followed  their  adv-ari 
the    forest,  General    Covington 
against    the    right      »     '^^ 
General     Swartwon  i 
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rown  was  still  some  distance  in  the 

ion  commenced  at  2  p.m.  by  the 
:he  2 1  St  Americans,  over  boo  strong, 
ant-Colonel  Pearson's  advanced  post. 
•  of  the  swarm  of  men  was  too  much 
I,  who  fell  back,  steadily  fighting  and 
very  inch  of  ground,  until  his  assailants 
ed  by  the  supporting  fire  of  the  4Qth 
The  four  American  guns  failed  to  give 

all  the  support  which  was  expected 
,  as  they  had  taken  up  a  position 
lind  the  fighting  line,  from  which,  ill 
ill  laid,  their  action  was  little  effective, 
•it  two  General  Swartwout's  brigade 
I  forward,  and  tried  to  turn  the  British 
veary  from  being  under  arms  all  the 
ght  under  an  incessant  rain  and  from 
1  to  the  attack  almost  knee-deep  in 
len  lacked  vigour  and  determination, 
of    the    Indians    and   militia,    whom 

had  neglected  to  drive  out  of  the 
his   right,  made  itself  felt  with  fatal 

when  the  8Qth,  wheeling  to  their 
nted    a    stern,    unbroken    front,  the 

deficient  in  training  and  discipline, 
ggered,  and  gave  way.  The  4qth 
e-forming  their  proud  line  and  with 
cased,  follow^ed  them  with  confident 

volleys  by  platoons  and  effectually 
them  from  making  an  attempt  to 
disordered  ranks.  Meanwhile  General 
had  led  an  assault  against  the  English 
forcing  Captain  Barnes  with  his  three 
of  the  8Qth  to  fall  back,  nearly  made 
ray  to  the  farm-house  ;  but  Morrison, 
ight  thus  in  peril,  moved  to  the  help 
►mrades  the  main   body  of  the  4Qth 

flushed  with  their  success  against 
rartwout.  These  gallant  soldiers  then 
lliant  example  of  that  power  of  cool 
in  battle  which  in  so  many  wars  has 
ayed  by  England's  infantry-.  They 
their  victorious  pursuit  of  their  first 
,  and,  crossing  the  field  from  left  to 
hclon  of  companies,  re-formed  their 
nt  of  Covington,  and,  recommencing 
ing  fire  by  platoons,  struck  confusion 
brigade.  General  Covington,  who, 
hand,  was  leading  his  men  with  a 
d  determination  worthy  of  the  young 

army,  was  struck  down  mortally 
nd  carried  from  the  field,  and  on  the 
e  British  position,  as  on  the  left,  the 

were  driven  back  discomfited.     The 


American  battery  of  four  guns  was  still  in  posi- 
tion, covering  the  movements  of  their  infantr)-, 
and  the  49th  prepared  to  capture  it  with  a 
bayonet  charge.  Ere  they  were  in  motion, 
however,  Morrison's  wary  eye  had  marked  the 
movement  of  mounted  men  behind  the  disorgan- 
ised crowd  that  was  falling  back  before  him.  It 
was  the  2nd  American  Dragoons,  who,  hitherto 
impeded  by  the  belt  of  forest  near  the  river,  were 
now  able  to  form  in  the  clearing,  and,  under  the 
command  of  the  Adjutant -General,  Walbach, 
were  about  to  make  an  attempt  to  retrieve  the 
fortunes  of  the  day.  Fortunately  for  Morrison's 
force  the  intersecting  ditches  and  deep  mud  of 
the  battlefield  prevented  the  charge  from  being 
delivered  with  the  impetus  and  cohesion  which 
give  three-fourths  of  their  power  to  attacking 
cavalry,  and  Captain  Barnes  had  time  to  form 
his  three  companies  and  to  receive  the  dragoons 
with  calculated  volleys.  Like  Swartwout's  and 
Covington's  brigades,  Walbach's  men  failed  to 
make  good  their  purpose,  and  turned  rein.  The 
last  serious  danger  to  the  English  army  was 
past.  General  Brown's  third  column  and 
Colonel  Upham's  reserve  did  little  more  than 
show  themselves,  and  took  no  part  in  the  fight. 
Their  comrades  were  defeated,  discouraged,  and 
in  retreat,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to 
shield  them  from  complete  demoralisation. 

Morrison  had  hitherto  fought  the  action  of 
the  day  with  conspicuous  completeness  and 
success.  His  men  had  stood  the  brunt  of  a 
struggle  with  a  greatly  suf)erior  force,  and  in 
cool  courage,  disciplined  manoeuvre,  and  ready 
response  to  his  initiative,  had  failed  their  com- 
mander at  no  moment  in  the  trying  hours  of 
that  November  afternoon.  Now,  however,  he 
was  unable  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  his 
victor^'  for  want  of  that  cavalr\'  which  might 
have  swept  down  upon  his  foe's  retreat,  and 
added  crushing  disaster  to  their  disheartening 
failure.  But,  if  cavalr\'  were  wanting,  the  sturdy 
British  infantry,  which  had  held  its  own  so  long 
and  so  stoutly  and  adapted  its  tactical  formation 
to  ever\'  mood  of  battle,  now  dashed  forward 
eager  to  do  what  in  it  lay  to  secure  trophies 
of  master}*.  Captain  Barnes's  companies,  with 
levelled  bayonets,  charged  upon  the  four  guns 
which  so  long  had  been  in  position  before  them. 
Captain  Armstrong,  who  commanded  the  Ameri- 
can batter}-,  did  his  best  to  withdraw  his  pieces  ; 
but,  impeded  by  the  tumultuous  retreat  of  the 
infantr}',  and  by  the  deep  mud  in  which  the 
wheels  were  sunk,  he  only  succeeded  in  saving 
three.      The  fourth   was  captured,   Lieutenant 
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SuiilM,  Lii-  >ub;ilteru  ui  chi^gt:,  lying  dead  at 
the  post  of  duty.  Lieutenant -Coloiic!  Pearson^ 
who,  viith  the  fl;ink  ci»nip;inii:^^»  had  at  I  he 
beginning  of  the  action  lurmcd  the  English 
advanced  pot^i  till  he  was  driven  back  by  tlie 
Amencan  >i-st,  n(»\v  again  pre^^ed  forward  and 
fell  on  the  enemy 'i  light  lutLuitr)',  which  vrs^s 
covering  their  retreat.  Victorious  in  hii>  turn» 
his  advance  was  irresistible  and  oppos^ition 
melted  away  before  Inm,  The  line  of  the  4Qth 
and  Soih  followed  Barne:!^  and  Peur.H»n,  The 
shrill  war-whoop  of  the  Indians  rang  through 
the  forest,  the  artillery  was  hurried  fbnvard 
U)  hurl  ^ome  last  shot^  into  the  woodi^,  in  whose 
shelter  General  Boyd's  columns  were  received, 
and  the  whole  English  force  stood  triumphant 
on  the  edge  of  the  ciearing  where  they  had 
given  such  proob  of  valour^  But  Morrison  could 
do  no  more.  Night  >vas  falling,  and  disparity 
of  numbers  ft trbade  further  purj^uit  iA  the  Ameri 
oiiMi,  who,  falling  back  to  their  boats  on  the 
St*  Lawrence,  had  the  means  of  reinforcing  them- 
i»elves  to  such  an  extent  as  would  give  them  a 
dominant  superioritv%  which  it  would  have  been 
ft  lily  to  encounter. 

The    Americans  hurriedly   re-embarked    and 


fonned    theii    l 

drtuii  the  river » 

tidings  uf  Hampton  - 

reached  them,    and  i..^>    .. 

mandcr's  resoluti<iu  to  niakc 

to  eflfect  the  i 

Thtre   ivai*    • 

advance  againnt  Alontft:^!  at  au  * 

bcrr\*  on    the   Chateaugn  ^ ^  ' 

Chrystlcr's  Farm  had  bt 

two   Americati    colunin!>  oi 

saved   Lower   Canada   for    tf 

The  American  lii^ses  in  tlie 

November  were   ioz   kilT 

besides  a  field-gun  and  lu 

In  proportion  tt>  their   nnmi 

among  the  English  force   Wv♦^ 

severe,  amounting  to  21  killed  and 

The   opposing   fi'rce*   m« 

where   the   tncum parable  ; 

English  infantr}'  gave  to  tiicni  bignal  adt 

The  Americans  were  dtt'    *    '  * 

valour,  but,  though  fourfi>' 

they  fell  before  prompt  an 

ments executed  by  profesri  .. 

handled  by  a  commander  uf  consutntuatii 
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VRIS  had  been  be>ieged  by  the  Ger- 
mans for  four  months,  and  was  now- 
approaching  the  last  extremities.  The 
only  bulletin  issued  on  the  i^th  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-second 
he  tedious  beleaguerment,  was  that  the 
i — the  Chelsea  Hospital  of  France,  in 
lapel  under  a  tomb  of  porphyry  lie  the 
of  the  First  Napoleon — had  been  struck 
ell.  Trochu  had  not  yet  developed 
-threatened  plan  which  was  to  relieve 
from  the  toils.  Provisions  were  getting 
•y  palpable  degrees,  for  on  the  13th 
he  rationing  of  bread  was  finally  decided 
Sovernment  Council,  and  M.  Magnin, 
ister  of  Commerce,  had  obtained  per- 
.0  requisition  all  the  remaining  flour  he 
^'  hands  on.  Five  days  later  M.  Jules 
tiited  the  supply  to  ten  ounces  daily,  one 
>rth,  for  which  the  inhabitants  had  to 
e  shops  with  their  tickets  and  form  a 
tside  as  at  the  theatre  in  ordinary  times. 
under  five  were  only  entitled  to  hah 
itity,  and  even  that  meagre  allowance 
mahogany  colour,  sour  and  gritty,  a 
id  of  bran,  rice,  barley,  oats,  vermicelli, 
ch,  with  a  thin  admixture  of  wheaten 
Tie  bakers  were  prohibited  from  selling 
n  to  any  but  their  usual  customers. 
yennans  had  a  capitally  served  Intel- 
[)epartment.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
d  was  rationed  on  the  very  day  that 
I  it  would  begin  to  be  scarce  in  Paris. 
were  only  enough  cattle  left  to  furnish 
day*s  supply  of  meat,  and  milch  cows 
lously  wthheld  for  the  consumptive  and 
lervh'ise  ailing,  babes,  and  women  recover- 
1  the  throes  of  child-birth.  Another 
pply  was  counted  on  from  preserved 
he  reserve  of  horses  was  diminishing. 


and  tho^e  which  had  to  be  kept  for  transport 
and  the  indispen^ible  necessities  of  war  were  few 
and  deplorablv  out  of  condition.  Jt  was  >liort 
commons  everywhere.  There  was  now  no  more 
oats  or  barley  in  the  mangers,  and  straw  and 
hay  were  stinted.  Kven  the  staff  o\'  life  on 
which  those  required  lor  field-artillery  and  am- 
bulance purposes  were  fed,  was  lacking  ;  the 
other  hor>e>  were  dieted  on  a  quarter  of  their 
usual  fare.  The  bombardment  of  the  city  proper 
had  la>ted  for  ten  day>,  and  the  mar  of  the 
enemy V  be>ie^ing  gun>,  who>e  >helN  fell  like 
hailstones,  resounded  through  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts, whose  inhabitants  had  lied  for  refuge  to 
more  protected  quarters.  Fuel  was  failing,  and 
the  people  shivered  from  want  of  firing,  and  at 
night  the  once  gay  boulevards  were  lit  by  oil- 
lamps  few  and  far  between,  (ias  was  a  luxury 
husbanded  for  the  balloons.  Benches  had  been 
torn  up  on  the  side-walks  and  the  wreck  flung 
on  the  stoves,  and  the  branches  of  trees  full  or 
sap  were  used  instead  of  charcoal  and  gave  out 
a  stifling  smoke  when  they  were  enkindled 
instead  of  a  cheerful  blaze.  Green-stuff  was 
grubbed  up  in  the  area  beyond  the  ramparts 
within  range  of  the  German  outposts.  Eggs 
were  shown  in  goldsmiths'  windows  in  the 
caskets  formerly  reserved  for  jewels ;  rabbits 
fetched  thirty  francs  and  turkeys  ninety  each  ; 
and  the  wild  animals  in  the  two  zoological  col- 
lections at  Bercy  and  the  Bois  de  B<^>ulogne 
were  killed  and  sold  to  speculative  restaurateurs 
at  fancy  prices  only  suited  to  the  purses  of 
millionaires. 

Funerals  were  frequent  and  added  to  the 
general  depre.^sion  of  the  community  cut  off 
from  the  world  and  driven  to  itself  for  enjo\*ment. 
Wilhelm,  King  of  Prussia,  was  proclaimed  German 
Emperor  before  an  altar  surmounted  with  a 
gilded  crucifix   in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  in   the 
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Palace  of  the  Bourbons  at  Versailles,  which  rang 
with  the  exultant  cheers  of  princes  and  generals 
of  the  Fatherland  and  the  joyous  blare  of 
trumpets.  Unless  a  sortie  was  made  with  success, 
starvation  was  imminent  or  surrender.  There 
was  little  hope  of  success  among  military'  autho- 
rities, for  the  troops  were  dispirited  by  their 
continued  ill-luck,  and  the  bulk  of  the  unruly 
and  ill-disciplined  National  Guard  was  not  to  be 
counted  on  as  fit  for  serious  hostilities.  Still  as 
there  were  discordant  elements  amongst  them 
who  were  very  dangerous  for  internal  tranquillity, 
and  would  insist  on  fight  as  long  as  they  had  not 
been  led  out  against  the  Prussians,  it  was  felt 
that  before  an  armistice  could  be  hinted  at  their 
martial  fever  should  be  lowered  by  judicious 
blood-letting. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  January  there 
was  an  eruption  of  a  fearful  crop  of  placards,  tht; 
white  betokening  that  they  were  official,  on  the 
walls.  Firstly,  there  was  one  prescribing  the 
rationing  of  bread  ;  next,  one  demanding  the 
residences  of  absentees  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  wounded  and  the  inhabitants  driven  out 
of  their  ordinar}'  domiciles  by  stress  of  the  siege  ; 
a  third  levied  combustibles  and  comestibles  ot 
non-residents  for  the  public  service  ;  a  fourth 
exacted  secreted  stocks  of  seed  within  three 
days  under  penalty  of  confiscation,  ^^40  fine,  and 
three  months'  imprisonment  ;  a  fifth  offered  a 
reward  to  anyone  giving  information  of  the  exi^t- 
ence  of  hidden  cereals.  General  Trochu  had 
placarded  some  time  previously  that  the  Governor 
of  Paris  would  not  capitulate,  but  to  avoid  in  a 
literal  sense  the  probability  of  surrender  in  case 
of  the  failure  of  the  new  attempt  to  pierce  tlie 
German  lines,  he  determined  on  the  evening  of 
the  loth  of  January  to  exchange  his  quarler>  at 
the  Louvre  for  the  fortress  of  Mont  \'alerien. 
Accordingly  among  the  sheaf  of  Government 
notices  on  the  walls  on  the  damp  morning  of  the 
appointed  eventful  dav  was  an  order  from  (jencral 
Le  Flo  announcin*^  that  during  (ieneralTrochu's 
absence  he  had  been  invested  with  the  supreme 
connnand  of  the  tnx.ps  for  the  defence  (>f  the 
city  and  St.  Denis,  and  beside  it  appeared  a  pro- 
clamation that  those  amongst  them  who  could 
offer  their  lives  on  the  battlefield  would  march 
against  the  foe.  In  these  words  it  concluded  : 
'*  Let  us  suffer  ;  let  us  die,  if  necessary  ;  but  let  us 
conquer."  To  this  was  affi.xed  the  names  of  all 
members  of  the  Government  except  the  President. 
The  sortie  of  despair  had  been  resolved  upon, 
and  the  National  Guards  were  at  last  to  have  an 
opp(»rtunity  of  proving  the  virtue  thai    wa^   in 


them,  by  contact  v.ith  the  enemy.     TTi 

the  previous  day    there    had    been  goi 

series  of  rendezvous  and  drills  in  evei 

and  broad  street  of  the  end  of  the  cip 

to  the  Versailles  side,  and  it  was  evid 

the  commotion  and  the  drum-beating 

passing  and  repassing  of  armed  men  that 

operations  were  at  hand.     The  duty  of  i 

out  of  the  beleaguered  city  had  been 

to  three  corps  d  armee  forming  a  body 

than   100,000,  consisting  of  troops   of 

mobiles  and  citizen  soldier}-,  supported 

guns,  commanded  by  Generals  Vinoy,  ( 

Bellemare,  and  Ducrot  respectively.     Tl 

of  this  force  may  be  thus  estimated  :  th 

of  the  Line  were  generally  of  excellent 

but  demoralised  by  their  experiences  ol 

brushes,    and    but    half-made    when   tht 

not  seasoned  ;  the  mobiles   were  of  the 

fighting    age    and    spirited    but    undisci 

the  National  Guard,  as   a  rule,   was  aii 

mob  and  liable  to  panic  from  causeless 

Altogether  the  force  lacked  vigour  and  g 

The  three  inferior  generals  were  closet 

Trochu  the  evening  before  the  action.    T 

tion  which  he  took  on  the  highest  point 

terrace-like  roof  of  Mont   Valerien  gave 

c(»nunanding,  almost  unique   view  of  tht 

ments  of  his  army   which   he  could  dire 

theatrical  manager  from  a  stage-box.    Sun 

by  his  staff,  he  had  only   to   issue  his  (»i 

the  aide-de-camp   on  duty,  who  desceiidt 

hi^  horse   at   the   postern   gate  and.  foll<»' 

one  of  the  crowd  of  waiting  orderlie^^.  c(i 

his  message  to  the  body  of  troops  put  in  1 

who  carried   it  out   in  sight  of  the  c(»m; 

himself.     \'ersailles  was   the   objective  p 

which    the    offensive    was    to    be    directt 

hopelesslv  mad  aim  being  to  dislodge  ihi 

sian  headquarters  from  the  Imperial  seat : 

nucleus  of   their  organisation.      To  Viii 

a«^signed  tlie  conduct  of  the  attack  on  tl 

which  wa>i  to  be  pressed  on  Montretout  a 

villas  and  grounds  bordering  St.  Cloud. 

ing  to  Messieurs  Beam,  Pozzo  di  Borgo. . 

gaud,    and  Zimmerman.      In   the  origin, 

for  the  fortification   of  Paris  there  had  b 

intention  to  construct  a  redoubt   at   Moi.t 

hut  thi-  intention   had   never   been  carnt 

With  an  acute  appreciation  of  the  value 

position,  one  o\'  the  first  cares  of  the  end 

been  to  seize  on  it,  as  he  had  on  Chatill* 

was  of  vital   imp(.)rtance   to   retake  Mont 

From  it  the  wood  of  St.  Cloud  and  the  hi 

of  Wrsailles  could  be  raked,  and  the  P 
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of  Meudon,  which  spread  trouble  in 
and  the  Point  du  Jour,  could  be  turned, 
re  of  the  attack  under  de  Bellemarc 
irt  from  Courbevoie  at  the  right  rear  of 
lerien,  and  had  for  objective  the  eastern 
f  La  Bergerie  opposite  Garches.     The 

to  operate  on  the  wooded  eminence  to 
of  the  park  of  Buzenval,  and  make  a 
;ous  attack  on  Longboyau,  and,  if  pos- 
etrate  to  the  Lupin  stud-farm  in  front 
it.  Cloud  and  to  the  left  of  Garches. 
le  of  front,  when  battle  was  joined,  did 
id  quite  four  miles  English  across.  The 
bringing   together   and   handling   such 

most  of  them  new  to  the  shock  of 
bin  such  a  narrow  compass,  was  arduous 
ate  ;  the  concentration  was  not  effected 
onsiderable  anxiety  and  some  bungling  ; 
make  matters  worse,  the  night  was 
and  the  morning  of  the  iqth  was 
by  a  curtain  of  thick  fog,  Thames  like 
sistence  and  clayey  hue.  Along  with 
less  the  ground  was  soaked  with  a  long- 
l  rain,  and  horses  sank  to  their  hocks 
id,  and  waggons  were  trundled  painfully 
dx  in  the  morning  was  fixed  for  the 
It  owing  to  a  delay  in  the  advance  of 
-corps  of  the  right  it  was  retarded  for 
ours.  Ducrot's  delay  was  explained  by 
mstance  that  he  had  some  seven -and - 
les  English  to  traverse  in  the  dark  on  a 
ampered  with  obstructions,  and  a  high- 
ipied  by  a  train  of  artillery*  which  had 

ccurred  not  in  Cochin-China  but  a 
ve  from  Paris,  on  a  bit  of  country- 
ure  of  which  could  have  been  mastered 
hour  by  an  intelligent  huntsman  with 
jf  the  staff-maps  and  a  reconnoitring 

as  the  delay  the  only  blunder  which 
Trochu'S  conception.  The  men  of 
nal  Guard  had  been  kept  under  arms 
on  their  backs  and  four  days'  pro- 
laking  in  all  a  burden  of  four  stone 
Tom  two  in  the  morning.     The  Line, 

haggard  and  worn  with  fatigue,  and 
vithout  elasticity  of  step  when  they  got 

to  go  forward  at  ten  o'clock.  Their 
I  finer  body  of  officers  seldom  stood — 
ad  them  to  their  work,  in  some  cases 
5  revolvers  to  their  ears.  Vinoy's  com- 
;rged  from  behind  Mont  Valcrien  by 
laraliel  to  the  Seine,  skirting  the  right 
3rard,  and  concealed  for  a  .'*pace  by  the 


hillock  of  La  Fouilleuse.  The  column  of  assault 
consisted  of  the  Zouaves,  the  136th  of  the  Line, 
and  several  battalions  of  the  National  Guard, 
notably  the  107th.  By  eleven  it  had  taken  pos 
session  of  the  heights  of  Montretout  and  the 
adjacent  villas  without  excessive  diflficulty.  The 
foemen,  pounced  upon  unexpected!}',  resisted 
stiflHy  for  a  while,  but  were  overpowered  by 
numbers.  Sixty  of  them,  mostly  belonging  to  a 
regiment  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  were 
disarmed.  They  pleaded  that  they  had  been 
taken  unawares,  and  they  looked  it.  It  was  a 
new  sensation  to  catch  soldiers  of  their  army 
unawares.  The  Zouaves  repolished  their  sullied 
escutcheon  here  ;  they  were  foremost  in  the 
onset,  and  careered  over  three  entrenchments 
at  accelerated  pace.  The  French,  having  secured 
their  prisoners,  descended  to  St.  Cloud  and 
scoured  the  village,  taking  particular  pains  in 
searching  the  cellars.  They  had  profited  by  the 
lesson  of  Ville-Evrard.  Skirmishers  pushed 
forward  and  crackled  at  the  retreating  enemy, 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  closer  growths 
of  the  plantations. 

While  the  left  was  thus  successful,  the  centre 
marched  down  the  slope  of  Mont  Valerien  un- 
opposed until  it  reached  the  farm  of  Fouilleuse 
to  the  west  of  the  brickyard,  and  there  its 
advance  was  blocked  by  a  withering  fire  of 
small-arms.  Twice  the  column  had  to  fall  back, 
but  on  the  third  attempt  it  cheered,  rushed 
forward  with  the  bayonet,  and  carried  the  posi- 
tion. The  National  Guards  who  took  part  in 
this  onslaught  were  full  of  ardour.  This,  the 
left  wing  of  the  centre,  moved  on  to  the  elevated 
cross-road  between  La  Fouilleuse  and  St.  Cloud, 
where  it  had  been  instructed  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  left  front.  Inflamed  with  the  glow  of 
combat  and  confident  from  its  progress  hitherto, 
it  carried  this  position  also  with  the  white  arm, 
but  de  Bellemare's  right  was  stopped  by  the 
park  wall  of  the  chateau  of  Buzenval.  Dynamite 
was  brought  into  requisition  to  burst  open  a 
breach,  as  it  was  used  to  blow  up  some  of  the 
houses  which  served  as  shelter  to  the  enemy. 
It  was  a  great  success — as  useful  as  a  company  of 
sappers,  and  much  cleaner  and  speedier  in  its 
destructiveness.  Through  the  shattered  masonry 
the  red  trousers  penetrated  the  grounds  of  the 
countr\-house,  clambered  the  heights  of  La 
Bergerie,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  tangled 
and  broken  tract  of  vineyards,  groves,  and  gardens 
stretching  to  the  right  towards  CelleSt.  Cloud  by 
the  lakelet  of  St.  Cucufa.  Support  from  Ducrot's 
corps  was  looked  for  in  vain,  and  de  Bellemare 
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had  to  bring  up  part  of"  his  reserve  to  hold 
his  grip.  AHgnment  was  no  longer  preserved  : 
it  was  a  serie^  of  i>()lated  struggles  ;  men 
**  fought  for  their  own  hand,"  like  Hal  o'  ihe 
Wynd  ;  they  lost  sight  of  their  ofiicers.  or  were 
lost  sight  of  by  them.  The  independent  tiring 
was  ince^sant  :  most  of  it  was  lamentably  useless. 
The  enthusiastie  but  untrained  men  in  front 
blazed  away  at  the  trees,  and  were  laid  low  in 
sections  bv  the  Prussians  safe  behind  their  breast- 
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works,  and  in  >onie  instances  were  shot  in  the 
back  by  their  own  comrades  scattered  too  much 
io  the  rear.  A  stnry  was  uM  of  a  colonel — of 
the  Line,  it  wa^  said,  but  I  trust  not — asking 
the  lioth  battalion  (»f  the  civic  force  to  take  a 
l<K)pholed  wall  in  fn»nt. 

'*  How  I  Don't  you  see  we  are  certain  <»f 
death  if  we  face  it  r  "  an.-wered  M.  Hakcr.  a 
lieutenant  of  the  National  (iuard. 

**  You  are  here  to  die,"  -aid  the  other  grimly. 

"And  the  Line?"  retorted  the  lieutenant. 
*' Hut  I'll  show  you  the  National  (iuanl  know 
li(»w  to  die.  Come  <»n,  my  huU  I  "  and  he  wliirled 
a  slick  over  his  head.  At  the  -anie  moment  he 
turned  on  himself  and  reeled  on  the  sod.  smitten 


in  the  forehead  by  a  bullet  from  one  of  the  i 
holes  in  the  wall. 

A  corpt»ral  dashed  forward^  hoisted  hiin-^! 
somehow,  and  clubbed  his  Cha--cp»l  lo  k 
asidi;  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  of  the  detcii 
but  he  soon  toppled  over  in  their  midst  a  n' 
The  Prussians  did  not  expose  their  head*,  b 
take  aim  or  to  make  grini<icc&  at  the  Freiicl 
'*  The  only  one  I  saw,"  a  man  of  the  i 
told  me,  "  was  a  joker  who  put  hi.s  lingers  t 
nose  for  nie/' 

My  informant,  a  law-student 
a  narrow  escape  in  the  ir 
A  bullet  cleft  through  his  1 
sack,  flattened  itself  agains 
belt,  and  dropped  into  his  p 
Eight  comrades  of  his  squ: 
ten  were  shot  down. 

What  was  Ducrot  doing  al 
time?  The.  same  ill-luck  i 
attended  him  on  the  20th  Xc 
her,  when  his  bridges  disappd 
pursued  him  still.  His  troopi 
on  foot  at  three  in  the  nuM 
but  had  to  march  from  Si. 
rolmd  the  arc  of  a  circle  i 
mirk  of  a  black  night  and  a  I 
dawn.  The  road  by  whicd 
had  to  pass,  leading  by  NJ 
and  Kueil,  was  swept  bv  a  Pfl 
battery  at  the  Quarries  of  St 'I 
on  the  other  side  of  the  S 
as  with  a  besom.  They  couH 
stand  the  hail  of  mitraille;  the 
artillery  was  ineffective  lo  c 
it,  and  finally  the  passage  of 
crot's  extreme  right  was 
guaranteed  by  salvoes  from  J 
\'alerien  and  the  novel  aid 
cui raised  locimiotive  with  h 
gims  on  two  arm<»ur-clad  waggi»ns,  which  c 
gliding  along  the  St.  Germain  line  of  rail. 
Ducrot  arrived  two  hours  too  late,  and 
simultaneity  of  the  attack  was  marred.  \A 
the  three  corps  were  in  action  togctha 
atiemj)t  was  made  to  c<m verge  them  on 
Hergerie.  while  the  basiitui^  of  t lie  6th  Sec 
<ipeneil  on  Sevres  and  the  Park  of  St.  0 
There  was  a  dogged  tussle  at  the  Porte  deL 
boyau  (a  mile  south  of  Malmaisoni,  and  Di* 
who  wa>.  a  good  die-hard  general  of  brigade 
no  m«>re,  had  repeatedly  to  lead  lii*  iro.'p>ii' 
onslaught,  but  was  unable  to  gain  gr<'i:n«i 
one  of  the  freaks  of  war  that  thi-*  m.in  wh"th 
himself  continuouslv  into  the  gap  of  danger 
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off  without  a  scratch.  His  was  the  luck  that 
is  handmaid  of  temerity.  Less  favoured  of  fate 
was  Rochebrune.  He  who  had  led  the  '*  Zouaves 
of  Death  "  in  the  struggle  for  Polish  independ- 
ence was  dismissed  to  death  by  a  Polish  hand. 
His  end  was  in  keeping  with  his  daring  and 
adventurous  character.  He  was  cheering  on  the 
19th  of  Paris,  one  of  the  newly  organised  regi- 
ments, of  which  he  was  colonel,  close  by  Rueil. 
They  had  been  maltreated  by  a  deadly  rifle- 
spatter,  when  Rochebrune,  thinking  the  plucky 
thing  the  safest  thing,  gave  the  order  to  advance 
with  the  cold  steel.  Hardly  had  the  word  of 
command  passed  his  lips  when  he  dropped  from 
the  saddle  ;  he  was  lifeless  before  he  touched 
the  sod. 

That  dreadful  unanticipated  battery  at  the 
Quarries  was  not  to  be  silenced  or  circumvented. 
A  shell  swinging  from  it  burst  right  under  a 
waggon  of  the  American  ambulance  on  the 
highway  between  Rueil  and  Nanterre,  roughly 
capsized  the  vehicle,  and  dispersed  the  hospital 
staff,  which  had  made  this  point  their  head- 
quarters. As  a  consequence  the  conspicuous 
distinctive  flags  were  removed  in  the  afternoon 
from  all  the  ambulances. 

By  two  o'clock  the  Prussians  had  brought  up 
reinforcements  of  infantry  and  a  formidable  artil- 
lery. For  a  couple  of  hours  a  tremendous  duel 
of  cannon  was  waged,  but  the  French  guns 
were  overmastered,  particularly  by  the  powerful 
battery  at  Garches. 

At  four  o'clock  the  enemy  made  an  impetuous 
advance  on  the  French  left  and  centre,  and 
drove  them  back  ;  ''  nevertheless,"  ran  the  official 
report,  '*  the  troops  returned  to  the  front  at  the 
close  of  the  day."  The  crest  of  the  heights  was 
once  more  reached,  but  night  approaching  and 
there  being  no  facility  for  advancing  the  artillery, 
these  troops  had  to  be  withdrawn  out  of  danger 
of  an  offensive  return.  \i  half-past  six  Montre- 
tout  was  abandoned,  aiid  the  French,  wearied 
with  long  hours  of  march  and  combat,  had  to 
retire  to  the  trenches  of  Mont  Valerien  or  inside 
the  ramparts  of  Paris.  The  sortie,  which  never 
had  the  faintest  chance  of  creating  outlet,  was 
an  admitted  failure.  The  idea  of  evacuating 
Montretout  must  have  been  precipitate,  for 
Commander  de  Lareinty  and  three  hundred  of 
the  Mobiles  of  the  Loire-Inferieure  were  for- 
gotten there,  and  were  quietly  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Germans,  as  compensation  with  interest 
for  the  >ixty  captured  Poseners.  This  ultimate 
operation  had  one  wholesome  effect — the  Na- 
tional Guards,  who  were  yelling,  *'  Let    us   go 


forth  and  break  the  jaws  of  the  wickec 
pluck  the  spoil  out  of  their  teeth,"  were  t 
that  it  was  easier  to  brag  than  to  do.  Inst 
returning  spoil-laden  they  had,  too  ma 
them,  flung  away  their  impedimenta,  foo 
all,  to  the  wicked  but  indomitable  foe  wht 
supreme  moment  arrived. 

Two  battalions  of  the  King's  Grenadici 
one  of  the  59th  threw  back  the  Fren 
Garches  and  at  Montretout  at  2  p.m.  ;  bi 
entrenchment  of  Montretout  was  taken  t 
about  an  hour  before  noon,  by  a  massed 
of  a  column  consisting  of  the  47th,  581! 
82nd  regiments.  The  loss  of  the  Genu 
officially  stated  at  616  men  and  39  oflftcers, 
that  of  the  French,  as  far  as  can  be  ascert 
was  7,000.  Trochu  maintained,  and  possil 
was  right,  that  the  National  Guards  in 
awkwardness  had  continually  fired  on  thei 
troops.  This  was  their  baptism  of  blood, 
speak,  and  besides  the  clumsiness  insep 
from  novelty,  many  of  the  detachments  wa 
in  green  or  any  uniform  that  could  be  ma 
from  the  remnants  in  store,  and  it  was  ha 
amateur  soldiers  to  have  that  coolness  nee 
to  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  At  night 
they  were  drawing  off  fatigued  and  faint 
failure,  a  disorderly  corps  of  National  ( 
raised  the  cry  of  **  The  Uhlans  I  '*  as  the  g 
and  his  escort  were  crossing  a  field,  and 
tinently  fired  into  them  in  their  frigh 
Chassepot  bullet  hit  Lieutenant  de  Langle 
throat,  and  he  fell  dead  on  his  horse's  nee 
the  point-blank  volley  otherwise  was  unatt 
with  loss,  such  was  the  uncertainty  of  aim 
gloom.  Here  is  another  episode  of  th 
which  tells  an  instructive  tale  of  insubordir 
A  private  in  the  iibth  of  the  Line  >h 
captain  in  the  field,  and  was  ordered  b 
general  in  command  to  be  shot  on  the  spo 
was  woundtd,  and  an  ambulance  partv  ca 
pick  him  up,  not  understanding  the  cau? 
were  warned  not  to  interfere,  and  left  him  w 
>uccour.  A  man  of  his  regiment  arrives 
two  miss-tires  at  his  head,  then  borrow 
Chassepot  from  another  private,  blew  01 
brains  of  the  faithless  soldier,  and  rejoim 
comrades  coollv  relighting  his  pipe. 

The  butcher's  bill  in  this  deplorable,  dt 
atelv  rash  adventure  was  costly.  In  mere  nu 
the  losses  were  serious,  but  in  quality  thc\ 
more  serious.  Many  who  had  passed  >cJt 
througli  the  vicissitudes  of  dozens  of  cam] 
met  their  fate.  For  not  a  few  it  was  iK»t 
their    first    but   their   last  fight.     The  Xa 
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Guard  su£Fered  heavily,  especially  the  battahons 
recruited    from    the    quarlers   of    the    Chauss^e 
d'Antin  and  the  Bourse.    Regnault — he  who  had 
painted  that  weirdly  realistic  Moorish  execution, 
and  whose  striking  picture  of  Juan  Prim,  on  a 
horse  that  seemed  to  leap  from  the  canvas,  was 
a  feature  of  the  Salon  of  1 868 — had  been  mowed 
down  by  the  merciless  reaper.     The  master — for 
such  he  was — who  held  such  a  bold,  original  brush 
and  gave  such  roseate  promise,  was  but  twenty - 
seven.   Horrid  war  !    Sandbags  were  piled  round 
the  picture-galleries  to  protect  the  great  works 
they   contained,    and    the    men    whose    genius 
had   produced   them  were   sent  out  to  fruitless 
death  amid  the  hovering  vapours  of  the  battle- 
field.    Literature   had   its  losses  to  deplore  too. 
Marius  Topin,  author  and  historian,  was  slain  at 
the    head  of  a    battalion.      The   Faubourg    St. 
Germain  had  more  than  its  share  in  the  mourn- 
ing.    The   Marquis  de   Coriolis,   captain   of  the 
Royal  Guard  under  Louis  XVIIL,  had  enrolled 
himself  in  the  15th  Parisian  Regiment,  though 
axty-seven  years  of  age.     He  fell,  pierced  by  a 
ball  in  the  forehead  and   another,  in  the  chest. 
Vrignault,  editor  01  the  Liberie,  who  was  acting 
courageously  as  lieutenant  and  standard-bearer  . 
of  the    16th,    was   beside    him,  and   called   the 
chaplain  of  the  corps  to  the  spot. 

"  We  can  do  no  more  for  him  now  than  recite 
the  *De  Profundis  '  "  >aid  the  priest. 

M.  d'Estourmel,  familiar   in   the  Corps  Legis- 
latif,was  likewise  amongst  the  slain,  and  Gustave 
Lambert,  the  e.xplorer    who    had   set   his  heart 
upon  winning  for  France  the  renown  of  discover- 
ing the  North  Pole.     Dj  Cevennes,  the  painter, 
and  Maurice  Bixio,  nephew  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  of 
Suez  Canal    fame,  were    desperately  wounded  ; 
and  Victor,  the  son  of  the  pioneer  of  civilisation, 
who  was  an   orderly  officer  to  General  Ducrot, 
was  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  thigh  while  standing 
l>yhis  chief.     The  colonel  of  the   looth   of  the 
line  was  also  amongst    the    severelv  wounded, 
and  Count  de  Montbrison,  commandant  of  one 
of  the  battalions  of  the  Loiret.     In  the  same  sad 
catalogue  were  Langlois  of  the  ii6t]i  and  Sauge 
of  the  78th.     Young  Seveste,  one  of  the  actors' 
of  the  Thedtre  Franrais,  had  to  be  conveyed — a 
grievous    spectacle — to   the   ambulance    in    the 
playhouse  where  he  had  so  often  mimicked  grief. 
He  had  to  undergo  amputation  of  a  leg  to  save 
"tt  life.     Gennaro  Perelli,  a  Sicilian  pianist  and 
composer,  who  had  been  chosen  captain  of  a  free 
c^,  was  struck,  and  the  surgeons  were  forced 


to  cut  off  his  riglit  arm.  The  needle-gun  was 
not  tender  for  tliL*  arts. 

Among  l!ie  episodes  oi  thj  day  was  related 
the  killing  of  a  German  officer  of  high  rank  by 
Corporal  Houdan,  of  the  National  Guards  of 
Passy,  who  was  decorated*on  the  tield  by  General 
de  Bellemare.  Another,  of  a  kind  more  affect- 
ing, was  tlie  arrival  of  Madame  Rochebrune  from 
Paris  at  Kucil  to  inquire  after  her  brave  husband. 
He  had  ju.^t  been  brought  in  dead,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  pious  fraud  of  a  friend,  who  ran  into 
her  house  under  pretext  of  escaping  shells,  that 
she  had  not  the  awful  trial  of  suddenly  alighting 
on  his  blood->tained  corpse. 

Among  the  battalions  of  tlie  civic  force  that 
bore  oft'  mo>t  honours  were  the  35th  and  71st, 
and  the  iibth,  which  lent  goodly  help  in  rescuing 
the  Government  from  the  Coinmunists.  There 
were  occasional  natural  fakerings — for  example, 
in  the  13th.  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Central  Markets  ;  but  their  lieutenant-colonel, 
Mosneron-Dupin,  a  fearless  man  into  whom  a 
breath  of  Ney  seemed  to  have  entered,  kindled 
them  with  the  heat  of  his  own  courage.  They 
had  wavered,  hut  they  resumed  the  advance  at 
the  double  with  bayonets  lowered,  and  the 
Prussians  thought  it  prudent  to  scurry  to  cover. 

The  evening  papers  published  a  funereal  de- 
spatch from  Trochu  at  Mont  Valerien,  praying 
his  representative  at  the  Louvre  to  exert  himself 
to  obtain  a  suspension  of  arms  for  two  days  to 
bur}'^  the  dead,  and  demanding  that  sohdly  con- 
structed carts  and  volunteers  in  large  numbers 
should  be  sent  out  for  the  purpose. 

By  degrees  the  vexing  truth  leaked  out  a*-  to 
the  failure  of  the  final  attempt  at  riving  the 
hoop — we  were  hermetically  sealed  in — and  ugly 
recriminations  were  bandied.  To  add  to  the  sense 
of  boding  misfortune  that  was  settling  gloomily 
over  Paris,  came  a  pigeon  with  a  message  from 
Bordeaux  up  to  the  14th  instant  narrating  the 
defeat  of  Chanzy,  with  a  loss  of  twelve  guns  and 
10,000  men,  by  Prince  Fredfcrick  Charles,  and 
his  subsequent  retreat  behina  iMayenne,  and  an 
inauspicious  fight  of  Bourbaki  at  Villersexel, 
near  Belfort. 

All  hope  was  abandoned,  the  siege  was  vir- 
tually over,  there  was  no  hope  of  deliverance 
from  the  provinces,  and  before  a  week  had 
expired  volcanic  Paris  had  to  submit  to  the 
humiliating  terms  of  capitulation  to  save  the 
wearied  inhabitants  from  the  dangers  of  im- 
pending famine. 
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A  ONE  DAYS  WAR 

MAHARAJPORE  'and.PUNNIAR      ,  rssa 

^^_^DEC^2£JS45_^^  HERBERT  COMPTpN  ^» ^ r^j^ 


IN  the  crowded  century  of  conquest  which 
distinguished  the  career  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  of  all  the  heterogeneous 
Indian  races  with  whom  they  came 
into  conflict,  no  nation  opposed  such  a  stout 
and  prolonged  resistance  to  the  expansion  of 
British  rule  as  the  Mahrattas.  Four  times 
within  a  period  of  sixty-five  years  these  daring 
warriors  of  the  Deccan  faced  our  armies  in 
the  field,  and  on  every  occasion  acquitted 
themselves  as  staunch  and  worthy  foemen. 
Our  first  contest  with  them  occurred  in  1778, 
when  our  possessions  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  peninsula  were  confined  to  the  cities  of 
Bomhay  and  Surat,  and  necessity  compelled  us 
to  seek  ai]  increase  of  territory  for  the  support 
of  those  settlements.  The  war  hrought  us  little 
credit.  Our  army  of  2,500  men,  despatched  to 
attack  Poonah,  was  compelled  to  retreat,  after 
ahandoning  its  guns,  which  were  ingloriously 
thrown  into  a  tank  at  Tulligaon  ;  and  although 
(jeneral  Goddard  succeeded  shortly  afterwards  in 
retrieving  the  disgrace,  the  Treatv  of  Saibve. 
entered  into  in  17H1,  left  us  in  much  the  same 
position  as  when  we  began  the  campaign. 

Our  next  conflict  with  the  Mahrattas  was  in 
1H03,  when  the  signal  victories  of  Lake  and 
Wellesley  at  Laswaree  and  Assaye  humbled 
Scindia,  the  leading  s})irit  in  their  Confederation, 
and  brought  us  considerable  territorial  acquisi- 
tions. Fifteen  years  later  war  broke  out  again 
during  the  adnnnistration  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings,  and  the  brilliant  campaigns  of  1S17 
and  iHi8(»nce  nu^re  retluced  these  turbulent  folk 
to  order.  A  quarter  t^t  a  century  of  comparative 
quiet  followed,  and  tlien  came  the  short,  sharp 
tussle  of  1S43 — a  One  Day's  War — when  our 
tr(K>ps  fought  the  tw(»  battles  of  Maharajpore 
and  Punniar  on  the  same  day,  and  vanquished 
Scindia*s>  famous   disciplined   army,    which   had 


been  in  existence  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  ai 
a  standing  terror  to  its  neighbours  in  Upf 
India. 

The  year  1843  was  one  full  of  uneasiness  ai 
anxiety  to  those  responsible  for  our  rule 
India.  In  the  previous  year  our  prestige  as  t 
paramount  power  had  been  shattered  by  t 
annihilation  of  the  flower  of  our  Indian  forces 
Afghanistan.  It  is  true  the  Armies  of  Retrib 
tion  under  Pollock  and  Nott  revenged  that  grt 
national  humiliation,  and  that  in  the  followi: 
spring  Xapier,  by  his  splendid  victories  in  Scim 
carried  our  standard  to  the  fore  again.  But  t 
memory  of  the  overwhelming  disaster  we  h 
suffered  in  the  snowy  defiles  of  the  Khvber  P. 
suggested  possibilities  highlv  dangercms  to  <• 
dominion,  and  was  vivid  in  the  minds  of  tl 
independent  Indian  princes  around  us,  who 
tone  became  haughty  and  insolent.  The  ant 
gonism  we  could  have  afforded  to  despise  bef<> 
our  Afghan  defeat,  assumed  another  and  a  serio 
aspect  when  it  was  founded  on  the  suppositi« 
of  our  national  decadence  as  a  fighting  peopl 
This  defiant  attitude  was  more  especially  notic 
able  in  the  Punjab  and  Scindia's  state.  In  tl 
former  a  magnificent  army  of  80,000  trained  nu 
and  300  guns  made  no  disguise  of  its  desire  t' 
action  as  it  crouched  on  our  n()rth-we>lLJ 
frontier,  waiting  its  opportunitv.  A  few  mil 
southward  of  Agra,  and  within  easv  politic 
touch  of  the  Sikhs,  stretched  Scindia's  territt^r 
garrisoned  by  a  militarv  force  of  30.000  di 
ciplined  infantry,  10.000  cavalry,  and  200  gun 
The  (rovernments  of  both  Lahore  and  (iwali< 
rested  in  feeble  hands,  and  the  real  jx>wer  b 
with  these  two  standing  armies,  which  complete! 
overawed  and  controlled  the  civil  authority  < 
the  states  they  belonged  to,  and,  in  practio 
dictated  the  policy  to  be  followed. 

A  combination  of  the  Sikhs  and  Mahratt 
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?hi  1  :o»cxx3  men  and  500  guns 

ito  the  fide!  against  us.     Such  a  combination 

►at  probable,  for  war  and  hatred  of  u>  were  in 

iiciT  hearts,  and,  as   events   proved,   we   were 

stined  within  two  years  to  meet  and  defeat 

ath  nations  in  battle.     But  fortunatelv  we  were 


«iur  territories.  A  pmv  tu  lUfH!  V^WRTTJt  age  w; 
on  the  throne :  he  had  recentl>'  been  adopted  \ 
T.ira  Bye,  the  ihirtecnyear-old  widow  of  tl 
late  Maharajah,  who  had  died  diildless,  T;if 
Bye  ruled  through  the  agency  of  a  powert\ 
minister,  but  Gwalior  was  ever  a  hotbed  of  pi 
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[iTe  tu  ill  J  sfi  in  dt^tail  and  secure-  .1  success  that 

^i>u]d  have  been  much  n>ore  doubtful  of  reaHs;i* 

had  the  tw(}  nationi*  been  in  alHance  and 

Heir  !  ill  union  against  us. 

TJ  ndition  into  which  Owaljor  had 

Jlcn  ai  this  lime  rendered  possible  the  poHcv 

EUenborough,  the  Governor-General,  de- 

^od  and  decided  to  follow.     Its  main  aim  wa^ 

he  standing  army  of  the  state. 

i  I  the  independence  of  its  own 

imeot  and  threatened  the  tranquiUily  of 


and  intrigue,  and  under  the  weak  rcgtiuT  tiv 
factions  and  internal  jealousies  raged  and  reduce! 
the  capita]  to  a  condition  of  tumult  and  anarchj 
T'  longer  %nfe  for  our  Resident,  who,  aft( 

h  trying    to   aj^sert    our    influence,  w 

compelled  to  quit  his  post.  The  minister  1 
power  wa*t  dtsaifected  towrards  us,  and  raUid 
round  him  all  the  elements  antagonistic  to  th 
Brftish,  I :  ngsi  thirm  the  military,  whoi 

hostilit>'  V -a    _ J  on  the  wclNgrounded  convi* 

tion  that  our  aim  was  to  «ecure  the  di^bandmei 
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of  the  standing  army.  Its  ranks  were  filled  with 
men  whose  sole  profession  was  that  of  arms. 
They  had  no  means  of  livelihood  e.xcept  that 
which  military  service  afforded.  The  extinction 
of  their  force  meant  absolute  ruin,  for  no  other 
emploj^ment  was  open  to  them.  They  were  the 
sur\'ival  of  old  fighting  days,  when  the  soldier's 
calling  ranked  next  to  that  of  the  priest's  and 
took  precedence  of  trader,  artisan^  and  agri- 
culturist. It  was  a  calling  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  and  cherished  as  honourable, 
necessary,  and  righteous.  But  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  civilisation  we  were  spreading  over 
India,  and  wherever  our  power  reached  we 
stamped  it  out.  Little  wonder  that  the  Mahratta 
soldier  was  the  first  to  join  in — nay,  to  insist  on 
— resistance  to  our  advance. 

Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse  in  Gwalior. 
All  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  Governor- 
General  were  ignored.  Our  interference  in  its 
internal  affairs  \vas  resented,  and  our  paramount 
authority  set  at  defiance.  In  the  city  itself  the 
most  warlike  councils  prevailed,  and  letters  were 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  chiefs  urging  them  to 
join  in  a  crusade  against  the  Feringhee.  More 
ominous  even  than  this  was  the  discovery  of  a 
secret  intercourse  with  the  Court  of  Lahore, 
which  threatened  the  very  coalition  it  was 
imperative  to  avert. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Upper  India 
when  Lord  Ellenborough  decided  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  ordered  the  assembly  of  an  Army 
of  Exercise  on  the  frontiers  of  Scindia's  terri- 
tory. It  was  divided  into  two  wings,  the  right 
being  collected  on  the  north  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  the  left  on  the  eastern  boundary  under 
General  Grey.  When  these  two  divisions  were 
ready  to  act  the  Governor-General  addressed  a 
definitive  letter  to  the  Maharajah,  and  on  the 
17th  December,  1843,  set  the  armies  in  motion 
with  orders  to  converge  on  Gwalior  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  stated  in  a  public  proclamation, 
of  effecting  the  establishment  of  complete  order 
in  that  city. 

This  decided  action  created  consternation  in 
the  Mahratta  Court,  and  the  minister  in  power 
was  deposed  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  British 
camp,  the  army  sullenly  acquiescing.  But  this 
was  not  sufficient,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  re- 
quired that  the  Maharajah  in  person  and  Tara 
Bye  should  attend  him  to  discuss  and  settle  the 
future  on  a  permanent  basisw  They  were  ready 
to  comply,  but  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  army,  who,  rightly  suspecting  the  mtention 


of  disarming  and  disbanding  them,  threw  off  all 
vestige  of  control,  asserted  they  were  bring 
betrayed,  and,  declaring  their  intention  of  re- 
sorting to  the  test  of  battle,  marched  out  of 
Gwalior  in  the  highest  spirits,  anxious  and  eager 
to  cross  swords  with  us. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  who  had  joined  Sir  Hugh 
Gough*s  force,  was  but  imperfectly  informed  of 
the  spirit  and  determination  of  the  mutinous 
Mahratta  army.  The  Gwalioc  envoy,  who  was 
in  his  camp,  protested  that  the  Maharajah  was 
willing  to  conform  to  the  Governor-General's 
wishes,  and  was  coming  to  meet  him.  The 
surrender  of  the  obnoxious  minister  seemed  to 
give  a  semblance  of  sincerity  to  these  protesta- 
tions. To  the  last  it  was  believed  the  object  in 
view  would  be  attained  without  a  recourse  to 
arms,  and  that  the  advance  of  a  British  army 
on  Gwalior  would  be  sufficient  to  overawe 
the  troops  of  the  state.  So  strong  was  this 
overweening  self-confidence,  this  false  sense  of 
security,  that  our  hea\y  guns  were  left  at  Agra 
— a  grave  error,  as  sul^equent  events  proved— 
and  ladies  were  permitted  to  accompany  the 
army  into  the  field. 

The  crossing  of  the  Chumbul  river,  the  bound- 
ary on  the  north  between  Scindia's  territories 
and  ours,  was  accomplished  without  any  sign  of 
opposition,  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  at  the  head  of 
12,000  men  and  40  light  field-pieces,  directed 
his  march  towards  the  Mahratta  capital.  Simul- 
taneously General  Grey,  with  4,000  men,  crossed 
the  Jumna  at  Calpee,  and  advanced  against  the 
city  from  the  south.  Thus  we  had  two  small 
armies  converging  on  Gwalior  from  opposite 
directions  and  acting  quite  independently  of 
one  another. 

This  division  of  our  strength  has  been  severely 
criticised,  for  it  left  it  open  to  the  Mahrattas  to 
concentrate  their  troops  and  attack  either  division 
in  detail.  But  they  neglected  the  opportunity, 
and  decided  to  show  a  front  to  both  invasions  of 
their  territory-.  To  this  end  they  despatched 
14,000  infantr\%  3.000  cavalry,  and  100  guns  to 
a  place  called  Chounda,  twelve  miles  north  ot 
Gwalior,  to  oppose  Gough,  whilst  another  force 
of  12,000  men  and  40  guns  marched  southward 
to  meet  Grey. 

On  the  28th  December  Sir  Hugh  Gough  left 
Hingona,  where  the  army  had  been  halted  during 
the  final,  but  fruitless,  negotiations,  and  resumed 
his  advance  towards  Gwalior.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon his  small  ad\'ance-guard  under  Colonel 
Garden,  whilst  recotmoitring,  suddenly  fou**^ 
itself  cannonaded  by  the  Mahrattas.    But  not 
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s  proof  of  active  hostility  could  convince 
ers  that  real  opposition  was  meant,  the 

being  regarded  merely  as  a  demonstra- 
arden  contented  himself  with  completing 
•nnaissance,  and  then  fell  back  on  the 
my,  which  had  encamped  for  the  night. 
ij  evening  information  was  received  that 
irattas  were  in  force  at  Chounda,  eigl  I 
niles  distant,  and  Sir  Hugh  Cf<»ugh  drew 
m  of  attack,  and  issued  his  orders  to  the 
brigadiers.  But  self-confidence  and  con- 
f  the  enemy  still  prevailed  in  an  e.xtra- 
:  degree,  for  when  morning  came  the 
esumed  their  march  as  usual  and  in  the 
i  route,  and  it  was  not  even  deemed 
y  to  make  a  further  reconnaissance  !  Xo 
amed  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
jr  that  the  march  was  anything  but  a 
ade.  The  presence  of  the  ladies  on  the 
:onfirmed  this  general  impression,  for 
rough  and  the  wives  of  several  officers 
d  their  elephants  as  usual,  and,  in  order 
i  the  dust,  actually  rode  along  at  the 
'  the  army,  which  was  marching  in  three 
columns. 

the  unexpected  which  always  happens, 
ven  foe,  who  at  the  first  glint  of  British 
ii'ould,  it  was  confidently  assumed,  retreat 
r,  did  no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary-, 
of  falling  back,  they  advanced  during  the 
nd  took  up  a  strong  position  four  miles 
to  us  than  Chounda,  in  two  villages 
Maharajpore  and  Shikarpore.  These  and 
irvening  space  between  them,  which  was 
lapted  for  defence,  they  fortified  with 
eight  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  supported 
ral  regiments  of  infantry, 
line  of  countr}-  through  which  our  army 
march  was  one  of  e.xtreme  difficulty, 
.vines,  cut  away  by  the  tropical  downpour 
monsoon  season,  but  dry  at  this  time 
year,  scored  it  in  every  direction.  The 
started  at  daybreak,  and    about    sunrise 

the  Kohari  river.  Some  time  was  oc- 
in  crossing,  and  the  elephants  conveying 
ies  passed  over  first,  and  climbing  the 
f  the  further  bank,  proceeded  onwards. 
ige  forms  towering  high  above  the  plain 
ay  on  the  further  side  of  the  river. 

were  descried  by  the  Mahralta  outposts, 
TC  on  the  alert  to  mark  and  give  notice 
approach  of  our  army.  A  gun  was  in- 
trained  and  fired  at  them.  And  in  this 
happened  that  a  half-spent  cannon-ball, 
under  the  feet  of  the  ver>'  elephant  on 


which  Lacfy  Gough  was  seated,  was  the  first 
intimation  the  British  general  received  that  a 
battle  was  imminent. 

It  was  a  complete  surprise.  We  had  been 
caught  napping.  The  army  was  in  column  and 
t(»tally  unprepared.  The  long  baggage-train  was 
slowly  struggling  through  the  river  ;  the  troops 
were  marching  at  ease,  some  c»f  them  halted  and 
watching  their  comrades  complete  the  crossing. 
But  with  that  ominous  boom,  and  the  daring 
challenge  it  flung  in  our  teeth,  all  was  instantly 
changed.  The  elephants  conveying  the  ladies 
retired  to  the  rear,  the  commander-in-chief's 
wife  behaving  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
intrepidity.  Rapid  orders  were  issued  by  the 
general  ;  aides-de-camp  were  sent  galloping 
hither  and  thither  carrying  messages  to  the 
commanders  of  brigades  ;  trumpet  and  bugle 
sounded  ;  words  of  command  rang  out  in  quick 
succession  ;  and  the  various  regiments  deployed 
into  line  and  took  up  their  several  stations  under 
a  well -directed  and  increasing  fire.  For  by  this 
time  the  Mahrattas  had  found  the  correct  range, 
and  dropped  shot  and  shell  into  our  ranks  with 
destructive  accuracy. 

A  battery  of  horse  artillery  was  ordered  to 
the  front  to  try  and  silence  the  enemy's  guns. 
Right  nobly  they  discharged  their  duty,  but  at 
the  cost  (»f  many  valuable  lives  ;  for  in  their  ad- 
vanced position  they  aflforded  a  pr(»minent  mark 
and  drew  the  enemy's  fire  upon  themselves.  It 
was  soon  evident  the  duel  was  an  unequal  and 
hopeless  one.  Our  si.x-  and  nine-pounders — 
•'  pop-guns "  as  one  writer  calls  them — could 
effijct  nothing,  being  completely  outweighted  by 
the  superior  metal  of  the  Mahratta  eighteen- 
pounders.  In  all  our  wars  with  these  people 
tliLTV  far  excelled  us  in  this  arm.  It  was  one 
they  prided  themselves  on,  and  Scindia's  Grand 
Park,  which  was  opposed  to  us  at  Maharajpore, 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  and 
most  powerful  in  India.  F'or  sixty  years  the 
Mahrattas  had  been  casting  cannon,  and  the  art 
had  been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  their 
arsenals.  Moreover,  their  guns  were  held  by  their 
artillerymen  as  objects  of  worship  and  fanatic 
•affection,  and  the  ser\*ice  of  them  was  accom- 
plished almost  as  an  act  of  religious  devotion. 

As  the  full  line  of  the  Mahratta  batteries 
op>ened  fire,  the  position  they  had  taken  up,  and 
which  had  hitherto  been  concealed  by  the  trees 
of  the  villages,  could  be  traced.  It  extended  in 
the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  dominated  their 
entire  firont.  Between  them  and  us  stretched 
what  was  to  all  appearance  a  lovely  and  level 
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green  plain,  with  the  tender  crops  just  sprouting 
from  the  soil.  But  on  approaching  it  the  ground 
was  found  to  be  intersected  with  countless 
ravines,  and  on  the  smoother  stretches  between 
them  there  was  not  a  stone  or  shrub  to  afford 
shelter.  The  enemy,  aiming  low  and  serving 
their  guns  with   astonishing  rapidity,  swept  it 


from  end  to  end  with  a  murderous  and  witlicring 
fire. 

The  broken  surface  of  this  plain  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery  to  act 
with  effect,  and  for  a  short  space  our  line  halted 
in  uncertainty  and  inaction.  The  distance  from 
the  villages  was  about  fifteen  hundred  yards,  and 
it  will  be  remembered  these  were  the  days  of 
Brown  Bess  when  the  range  of  musketry  fire 
was  restricted.  The  failure  of  our  artillery  to 
silence  the  opposing  batteries  was  obvious  to  all  ; 
not  for  a  second  did  the  Mahratta  cannonade 
slacken.     Their  fire  filled  the  air  with  shot  and 


chain  and  grape  and  canister,  and  all  down 
line  our*  men  were  falling.  Something  ha 
be  done — and  that  something  to  be  accompli 
by  the  infantry.   . 

Under  the  altered  conditions  the  plan  of  at 
which  Sir  Hugh  Gough  had  drawn  out  on 
previous  evening  was  impracticable.  There 
no  time  to  take  counsel  i 
to  do.  The  fiery  old  ga 
had  an  abiding  faith  in 
British  bayonet:  more 
thirty  years  before,  he 
seen  it  at  work  in  UieFi 
sular  War.  He  dfltom 
to  trust  to  it  now,  aid 
but  one  laconic  ordep— ^ 
a/id  at  themy 

It  fell  on  willing  eankC 
ral  Littler  was  on  thelift^ 
her  Majesty's  39th 
the  56th  Native] 
the  centre  Brig 
with  his  brigade 
Sepoy  corps  was 
the  right  General 
had  drawn  up  her 
40th  Foot  and  the 
1 6th  Grenadiers 
stalwart  native  regin 
the  word  of  coc 
entire  line  advano^l.  i 
alacrity  and  spirit.  Ncf 
mile  had  to  be  traventi 
fore  the  death-  deafiqf 
teries  could  be  reached, 
over  it  the  3qth  and  40di 
the  way  with  shouts  and  1 
zas.  But  it  was  a  long 
trying  distance  for  troop 
struggle  over  when  «p 
to  a  hot  artiller\'  fire  t 
own  guns  could  not  ret 
Soon  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  ob<trw 
their  progress.  Ravines  yawned  before 
advancing  line  and  broke  it  up  as  the  c 
panics  clambered  down  and  up  their  side^. 
the  opportunity  of  delay  thus  aflforded  tl 
were  some  who  lagged,  notwithstanding  i 
the  commander-in-chief  had  galloped  to  a  0 
manding  position  in  front  and  was  cheering 
army  forward. 

On  the  left  the  3gth  soon  outstripped 
others,  *'  rushing  to  their  work  like  lioos 
loose,  with  their  oflficers  at  their  head."  It^ 
a  glorious  regiment,  with  precious  traditioB 
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rich  It  was  justly  proud.     Clive  had 
it  after  Plasscys  field  was  won. 
was  the  Jegeiid  emblazoned  on 
fse  colours  were  carried   on   this 
Sc.irman  and  Bray,  the  latter 
officer  who    commanded    the 
lads  were  amongst  the  first  to 
But  eager  hands  snatched  the 


a  measure*  a  disappointed  one.  After  twcniy- 
eight  years'  service  he  had  «>nly  within  the  last 
few  months  obtained  hiii  regimental  majority,  and 
his  recent  splendid  senices  in  Afghanistan  had 
been  cntirel\'  overlonked.  But  he  was  a  soldier 
before  all  things  and  ever  foremost  where  soldiers* 
work  was  to  be  done.  No  sooner  had  Gough 
spoken  than  he  spurred  his  horse  ft>rward  and 
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Hems    from    their   listless   fingers, 
aloft   and    to  the  front  again, 
fronts  as    Sir   Hugh   Gough 
arried   on   by  the    impulse  and 
^tottk%  the  joth  had  out-distanced 
Infantry    with    whom     they 
iind    werf  r».-r;i<,.t^K    isolated  in 

lis  Gough  grew  anxious.    *♦  Will 

J,  **get  that    native  regiment 

iat  hand  happened  to  be  Henr\^ 

heard  the  appeal     He  wa.t  at 

aitively  unknown  man  and,  in 


reached  the  native  infantry  regiment  to  whom 
the  general  had  referred. 

**  What  corps  is  this?  *'  he  called  out. 

They  told  him  the  56th. 

**  I  do  not  want  its  number.  What  i«  its 
native  name  ?  **  he  demanded* 

**  The  Lamburun-ke-Pultun  '*  (Lambout  m.  - 
Regiment),  came  the  reply* 

Then  Havelt»ck  placed  himself  at  their  front, 
and,  taking  off  his  cap,  addressed  them  by  that 
designation.  In  a  few  short,  spirited  words  he 
exhorted  them  to  uphold  the  htmour  of  their 
name»  to  behave  as  he  who  raised  them  would 
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have  liad  them  behave,  and  to  remember  tliat 
they  were  fighting  under  the  eye  of  their  chief. 

He  had  judged  the  character  of  the  native 
Sepoy  well.  The  numerical  designation  of  the 
56th  had  no  association  for  them — it  merely 
ranked  them  as  one  of  many  others.  But  ''Lam- 
burun-ke-Pultun  *' — Lambourne's  Regiment  — 
that  they  knew  and  understood  and  cherished. 
The  appeal  to  their  traditions  had  an  almost 
magical  effect.  In  a  moment  their  demeanour 
was  changed.  The  laggards  became  eager  war- 
riors, and  with  Havelock  at  their  head  rushed 
forward  to  overtake  the  39th. 

With  heavy  loss  the  plain  was  crossed,  our 
men  falling  by  scores  as  they  pushed  on  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mahratta  batteries  in  grim  deter- 
mination. Not  until  they  had  arrived  within  a 
distance  of  sixty  yards  was  the  order  given  to 
fire  a  volley  and  then  charge.  With  a  wild  cheer 
the  39th  obeyed  and  dashed  forward  in  all  the 
recklessness  of  pent-up  excitement.  But  the 
enemy  was  not  to  be  intimidated.  Seven  regi- 
ments, the  very  pick  of  their  force,  were 
stationed  behind  the  guns  ;  and  no  sooner  had 
our  men  discharged  their  muskets  than  they 
swarmed  out  sword  in  hand  to  meet  them. 
There  was  no  sign  of  fear  or  flinching,  and  stem 
and  desperate  was  the  struggle  that  ensued. 
But  by  this  time  the  56th  had  come  up  in 
support,  Havelock  still  leading  them,  and  their 
advent  turned  the  scale.  The  Mahrattas  fought 
with  resolute  valour,  but  our  men  were  in- 
vincible. Little  by  little  the  swarthy  loe  gave 
way,  hurled  back  by  a  tenacity  that  excelled 
their  own.  Slowly  and  fighting  every  ^^tep,  they 
were  driven  on  to  the  muzzles  of  their  own 
guns,  and  then  with  a  furious  rush  our  men 
made  good  their  footing  within  the  entrench- 
ments, and  bayoneting  the  artillerymen  at  their 
pieces,  carried  the  batter\ ,  whilst  the  defeated 
foe  fell  back  and  sought  tempruary  shelter  in  the 
outlving  gardens  and  h(»u->es  c>f  the  village  of 
Maharajpore. 

Meanwhile  (ieneral  X'aliaiit'a  brigade  C)n  the 
right  had  stormed  the  village  of  Shikarpore  with 
ecjual  success.  Then  he  wheeled  round  towards 
Maharajpore,  which  he  attacked  in  reverse,  the 
40th  ever  leading,  but  admirably  supported  by 
the  two  (irenadier  regiments  as  they  fought  their 
\v:\y  through  it.  It  was  now  a  scene  of  the 
wildest  furv  and  confusion  a^  the  British  attack 
closed  in  on  front  and  flank.  The  village  was 
lired,and  the  flames  spreading  with  great  rapidity, 
.soon  enveloped  everything  in  smoke.  Scores  of 
the  Mahratta  soldiery  perished   in   the  burning 


houses ;  others  gathered  in  small  kno 
desperate  resistance  ;  the  less  resolute  fit 
joined  their  comrades  in  the  rear.  The 
was  indescribable  ;  and  by  the  time  Mahar 
was  finally  cleared,  V^aliant's  brigade  had  c 
Littler's  line,  and  when  they  emerged 
positions  were  reversed,  the  former  beinj 
on  the  left  and  the  latter  on  the  right. 

The  strongest  Mahratta  position  had 
stormed  and  its  twenty-eight  guns  capture 
it  was  only  one  of  three  that  had  to  be 
Twelve  hundred  yards  behind  the  \nllage  ai 
formidable  batter}'  of  twelve  guns  was  | 
and  some  distance  behind  that  again  h 
enemy's  entrenched  camp  at  Chounda 
sooner  had  our  troops  emerged  from  Mahai 
than  the  twelve-gun  battery  opened  a  bri 
on  them.  The  men  were  still  in  disord' 
at  the  word  of  command  they  halted,  fom 
and  readjusted  the  line  as  steadily  as  on  i 
notwithstanding  the  galling  storm  of  grap 
chain-shot  poured  into  them  by  the  beai 
served  guns  of  the  enemy.  Then  they 
on  to  the  attack  again.  The  Mahratta  re 
from  the  front  had  by  this  time  joined 
comrades  in  the  twelve-gun  battery- ;  i 
defended  "  with  frantic  desperation/'  i 
first  defeat  had  spread  dismay  in  their 
and  Scindia's  soldiers  were  fighting  fa 
life  as  well  as  for  honour. 

At  no  period  of  the  action  did  our 
suffer  more  than  at  the  storm  of  this  b 
Major  Bray, commanding  the  3Qth,  was  she 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  as  hi*;  son,  the 
had  been  at  an  early  stage  of  the  attack 
40th  also  lost  their  commanding  officer 
Stopford,  and  the  one  who  succeeded  1 
quick  succession,  and  were  finally  led  forw 
General  Valiant  in  person.  The  groui 
even  more  difficult  than  that  which  the 
had  already  passed,  being  encumbercc 
country  carts,  baggage,  and  inipcdiinc 
everv  description  that  had  been  aba; 
by  the  enemy  as  they  fell  back  from 
front  line.  Our  leading  regiments  ? 
terribly,  the  men  being  literally  mowed 
by  sections.  But  they  never  falteret! 
instant,  and  overcoming  all  obNtacles.  nv 
the  trenches  shoulder  to  shoulder,  am 
bayonet  and  clubbed  mu>kets  drove  the  \h 
out  of  them. 

And  now,  without  halt  or  stay,  the  lir 
once  more  re-formed  and  directed  again 
enemy's  main  camp  at  Chounda.  There 
little  lull   in  the  fighting,  for  it  was  two 
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:hey  neared  it  the  cannonade  burst  out 
pptrared  even  more  destructive  than 
»  ones.     It  was  supported,  too,  by  a 

mu^^ketry,  lor  here  several  Mahratta 
iments  were  massed.  Our  men  had 
ig  for  over  three  hours,  and  were 
lusted  with  thirst  and  fatigue  ;  but 
motion  c»f  heroes  they  responded  to 
their  leaders,  and,  recklesis  of  every- 
ctory,  charged  forward, 
itter}'  of  horse  artillery  had  managed 
nd  and  reach  the  scene,  our  cavalr\' 
en  off  the  enemy's  horse  that  pro- 
ings.  As  the  guns  drew  up  in  posi- 
the  tumbril^  exploded,  but  the  pieces 
x-red  and  opened  fire.  The  moral 
the^c  guns  animated  our  infantry, 
over  of  their  fire  the  line  advanced 
:d  energy.  And  now,  as  before,  the 
•  gallantly  sallying  forth  to  meet  the 

with  steady  insistence  held  their 
I  space.  But  it  was  their  last  eflTort  : 
f  defeat  was  hangii^g  over  them,  and 
I  it.  Slowly  but  irresistibly  the  wave 
ictory  swept  over  them  until  at  last 

to  fate,  and,  turning,  fled  from  the 
ning  camp,  standards,  guns,  baggage, 
it  ion,  and  leaving  us  masters  of  the 
day. 

>re  was  essentially  a  soldiers'  victor\', 
he  bayonet  alone.  There  were  no 
:rateg)*,  no  manoeuvring,  no  general- 
.*d.     The  single  order  given  had  been 

at  them  ;  "  and  on  and  at  three  for- 
?s  of  defence,  bravely  and  resolutely 
r  soldiers  had  rushed.  How  brilliantly 
d  the  casualties  amongst  their  leaders 
he  three  generals  of  brigade — Littler, 

Wright — were  all  wounded.  The 
elve  officers  and  1 50  rank  and  file  ; 
jht  officers  and  177  men.  In  some 
re  infantry  regiments  the  slaughter 
IS  severe,  and  both  the  56th  and  the 
iiers  left  over  a  hundred  men  on  the 
total  casualties  exceeded  .^00.  The 
ifFered  far  more  heavily  :  over  3.000 
or  wounded,  and  of  their  hundred 
:  fell  into  our  hands. 
Its  concur  in  praising  the  gallantry 
**  The  enemy,"  writes  one  observer, 
he  greatest  credit  for  selecting  so 
isition,  and  defending  it  so  well. 
;rous  and  most  powerful  batteries 
ain  from  end  to  end.   They  behaved 

courage,  firing  round,   chain  and 


grape  shot,  supported  with  withering  volleys  of 
musketry,  until  our  gallant  fellows  drove  them 
from  the  ver}*  muzzles  of  their  guns,  where  the 
bodies  of  their  artillerj'men  lay  heaped  in  death." 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  did  them  equal  justice  in  his 
despatch.  *'  The  position  of  the  enemy  was  par- 
ticularly well  chosen  and  obstinately  defended," 
he  writes.  **  I  never  witnessed  guns  better  served, 
nor  troops  more  devoted  to  their  protection.  I 
regret  to  say  our  loss  has  been  very  severe, 
infinitely  beyond  what  I  calculated.  I  did  not 
do  justice  to  the  gallantry  of  my  opponents." 

The  battle  of  Maharajpore  was  fought  and 
won  by  noon  of  the  29th  December,  1843,  but 
by  a  curious  coincidence  the  Mahrattas  were 
destined  to  sustain  another  defeat  at  our  hands 
on  the  same  day.  Whilst  Gough  was  fighting 
them  twelve  miles  north  of  Gwalior,  Grey  was 
preparing  to  engage  them  twelve  miles  south  of 
that  city.  He  had  crossed  the  Jumna  and 
entered  Scindia's  territory  on  the  24th.  On  the 
28th  he  learnt  that  the  enemy  were  in  position 
at  Antree,  seven  miles  in  front  of  him,  and 
premeditating  a  night  attack  on  his  camp.  Dis- 
positions were  made  to  repel  it,  but  the  Mahrattas 
changed  their  plan,  and  it  did  not  take  place. 
In  front  of  Grey  stretched  a  long,  narrow  valley 
extending  from  Himmutghur  to  Punniar,  which 
he  was  anxious  to  pass,  and  he  ordered  a  forced 
march  for  the  2Qth.  The  Mahrattas,  who  were 
closely  watching  him,  made  a  parallel  movement 
on  the  farther  side  of  a  range  of  hills  which 
hid  them  from  his  view,  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  fortified  village  called 
Mangore,  near  Punniar.  Allowing  Grey's  army 
to  reach  the  latter  place,  the  foe  detached  a  force 
to  attack  his  long  and  straggling  line  of  baggage 
which  was  coming  up  in  his  rear.  It  is  probable 
they  anticipated  his  returning  to  its  aid,  which 
would  have  given  them  a  good  opening  for 
attack;  but  Grey  contented  himself  with  sending 
a  troop  of  horse  artillery  and  some  cavalr}' 
under  Brigadier  HaVriott  to  assist  the  baggage. 
The  enemy  now  determined  to  force  an  action, 
and  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon  took  up 
a  threatening  position  on  a  chain  of  high  hills  to 
the  east  of  the  British  camp.  Grey  immediately 
saw  the  necessity  of  dislodging  them,  and  sent 
her  Majesty's  3rd  BufFs  and  some  sappers  and 
miners  to  attack  their  front,  and  the  30th  Native 
Infantry-  to  turn  their  left  flank,  whilst  the 
second  brigade,  containing  her  Majesty's  50th 
F(K)t  and  the  38th  and  50th  Native  infantr>-, 
was  held  in  reserve. 
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The  Buffs,  ]fd  by  Culoncl  Clunie,  climbed 
iheir  way  up  the  steep  hillside  in  the  teeth  oi  a 
heav^'  fire,  and  reaching  its  crest,  drove  the 
Mahrattas  from  height  to  height,  in  a  succession 
of  galJant  rushes,  capturing  eleven  of  their  guns. 
Meanwhile,  the  39th  occupied  the  summit  of  a 
hill  commanding  the  enemy's  left,  and  after 
pouring  a  destructive  fire  on  to  them,  rushed 
down  and  captured  a  batter^'  oi  two  guns. 
Lieutenant  Cunningham  of  the  Engineers, 
collecting  some  men,  loaded  the  guns  thus 
captured  and  turned  them  on  the  loe.  The 
success  of  these  movements  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground  now  gave  an  opening  for  the  second 
brigade  to  act,  and  they  made  a  determined 
attack  on  the  enemy's  right  tianlc,  where  eleven 
guns  were  still  in  position.  These  they  carried 
after  a  short  but  spirited  struggle,  Then  the 
whole  hne  advanced,  and  although  the  Mahraitas 
still  contested  the  field,  they  were  out-manapu\Ted, 
and  after  losing  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded, 
secured  by  retreat  the  safety  i>f  the  sixteen  guns 
that  .^till  rtfuiained  t**  tht  in. 


The   battle  ot    ' 

generabhip,  and  u!:   : 

for  the  display  of  individual 

such  as  had  di^^tivi 

pore  ;  nor  wa^^  i  -^ 

resolute.     The  chiei  intcrt:^  at 

in  tile  fact  that  it  was  fougt 

same  day  a$  Maharajpore, ; 

the    defeat    of    the    ^ 

Between  the  ri^ng  a: 

at  two  poiirts  widdy  dj!ttatit,CMtr^ 

and  with  that  double  1 1 

famous    h«itt<dions    ^ 

paraded  again,  and  wbcii,  a  ic 

two  victoriou?.  armies  united  ati 

Ellenborough  dictated  to  the  \l 

peace,  <- 

was  the 

A  decoration  m  bronie,  cast 

the  captured  M:i** ^-. - 

all  ranks  that  pai 

and  fitly  commemumte^  an  e%ctt| 

Unicjue  ill  <tiir  njFlitit'.   Vii-t<*r\ 
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IXG  quitted  Elba,  the  place  of  his 
imporai*}'  exile,  on  February'  2()th, 
Si 5,  Napoleon  landed  in  the  Gulf 
fSt.  Juan  on  March  ist ;  and  on  the 
y  he  began  his  march  on  Paris  at 
r  a  single  weak  battalion,  General 
with  fort}'  grenadiers,  moving  as 
juard.  After  the  week  immediately 
s  debarkation,  his  march  was  an 
I  triumph,  and  he  entered  Paris  on 
only  a  few  hours  after  Louis  XVIII. 
y  quitted  the  Tuileries.  With  char- 
lerg}'  he  at  once  set  about  the 
task  of  the  re-organisation  of  the 
y,  the  strength  and  character  t>f 
een  greatly  impaired  in  his  later  cam- 
sll  as  during  the  short  period  of  the 
tion  of  the  Bourbons.  Such  was  the 
rigour  and  capacity  of  this  extra- 
n  that  by  June  ist  he  had  organised 
iting  in  all  to  about  56o,cx)o  men, 
taking  active  part  in  the  national 
nst  the  openly  declared  determina- 
dlied  Powers  of  Europe  to  combine 
nrts  towards  the  accomplishment  oi 
I  overthrow  of  the  resuscitajt^  mili- 
ti  of  Napoleon,  with  whonlthey  had 
inter  into  neither  truce-  nor  treaty. 
Aber,  the  effective  strength  of  the 
be  line  reached  a  total  of  about 
I,  of  whom  there  were  available  f<  )r 
;e  campaign  in  Belgium  an  estimated 
rf  122,400  men,  consisting  of  84,235 
665  cavalr>',  lo.goo  artillerymen  and 
nd  engineers. 

mch  and  many  English  historians 
paign  of  Waterloo  have  describetl 
army  as  being  '^  the  finest  he  had 
nded/^  This  assertion  is  quite  un- 
sxcept  as  r^arded  the  stature  and 


endurance  of  the  old  soldiers  who  had  returned 
in  1 8 14  from  captivity  in  foreign  lands.  They, 
it  is  true,  were  grand  fighting-men  :  but  they 
formed  only  a  part  of  Napoleon's  forces,  among 
whom  were  many  young  and  immature  men. 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  has  calculated  that  about 
one-half  of  the  line  troops  were  raw  recruits, 
and  that  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  18.500  strong, 
between  4,000  and  5,000  were  untrained  men. 
But  it  was  not  only  the  rank  and  file  who  were 
less  efficient  than  of  yore  ;  the  losses  in  previous 
campaigns  had  enabled  many  men  to  become 
company  and  battalion  commanders  who  were 
unfitted  for  such  posts ;  and  thus  regiments 
could  not  be  successfully  employed  when  fight- 
ing outside  of  the  scope  of  the  supervision  of 
superior  officers.  Many  of  the  senior  officers, 
again,  although  still  in  middle  age,  had  become 
gross  in  body,  sluggish  in  enterprise,  and  in- 
capable of  hard  and  prolonged  exertion  ;  and 
Napoleon  had  to  realise,  though  when  too  late, 
that  he  should  have  entrusted  the  more  import- 
ant commands  to  the  hands  of  younger  and  more 
ardent  men.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  remarks  that  this 
slackness  on  the  part  of  the  senior  officers  had 
become  apparent  during  the  later  campaigns  in 
Germany  ;  as  an  instance  of  which,  at  Leipzig, 
Napoleon  observed  through  his  field -glass  one  of 
his  marshals  riding  up  to  join  his  troops  for  the 
first  time,  after  they  had  been  engaged  for  several 
hours.  Napoleon  had  adjured  every  man  '*  to 
conquer  or  die  "  ;  and  this  spirit  doubtless  ani- 
mated the  great  majority  of  the  old  soldiers  in 
the  ranks.  But  the  same  exalted  sentiment  wa^ 
not  by  any  means  universal  among  the  generals, 
several  of  whom,  though  young  in  years,  were 
prematurely  aged  in  esprit  and  physique,  and 
had  lost  that  confident  daring  which  had  won 
for  France  so  many  victories  under  the  Republic 
and  tbc  Empire.     Unfortunately  for  Napoleon, 
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most  of  them  no  longer  believed  that  the  Em- 
peror could  succeed  ;  and  there  were  indications 
that  his  own  confidence  in  his  star  was  not 
altogether  unimpaired. 

The  appointment  of  Marshal  Soult  to  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  of  the  staff  has  been  generally 
regarded  as  an  unfortunate  selection  ;  but  now 
that  Berthier  had  gone  so  tragically,  Napoleon 
had  but  a  circumscribed  scope  of  choice  ;  and 
Soult  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  capacity, 
although  it  is  obvious  that  after  having  held 
independent  command  during  more  than  one 
campaign,  he  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  be 
content  in  an  inferior  capacity.  There  was  not 
a  little  of  intestine  ill-feeling  in  the  higher  com- 
mands of  Napoleon^s  army.  Excelmans  and 
Vandamme  were  not  on  speaking  terms  with 
Soult.  Soult  omitted  to  inform  V^andamme  that 
he  was  to  pass  under  the  command  of  Grouchy, 
and  when  Grouchy  demanded  his  ser\-ices,  Van- 
damme, with  his  usual  flow  of  expletives,  refused 
to  take  orders  from  him.  An  illustration  of  the 
dackness  of  duty  even  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
army  is  given  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  in  his 
admirable  work  on  the  Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo 
Campaign.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  June 
an  officer  was  sent  with  an  order  for  Vandamme 
to  advance  at  three  o'clock  on  the  folio wmg 
morning.  That  general  could  not  be  found :  he 
had  gone  off  to  a  house  at  some  distance  from 
his  corps,  and  had  not  left  word  where  he  was 
sleeping.  The  officer  wandered  about  during  the 
night  in  a  futile  search  of  Vandamme,  and  even- 
tually fell  from  his  horse  and  broke  his  leg.  He 
lay  helpless  for  some  time,  and  the  order  thus 
never  reached  Vandamme,  who  started  onh*  at 
seven  a.m.  on  the  15th  instead  of  at  three,  with 
the  result  of  a  serious  dislocation  of  Napoleon's 
dispositions. 

The  troop.s  ct)nstituting  the  Grand  Army  with 
which  the  Kniperor  resolved  on  taking  the  Held 
against  the  allied  forces  in  Belgium  consisted  of 
five  army  corps  :  the  ist,connnanded  bv  (leneral 
Count  d'Krlon,  containing  four  infantry  divisions 
and  Jaquinot's  light  cavalry  division  ;  the  2nd, 
commanded  by  (General  Count  Keille,  made  up 
of  four  infantry  divisions  and  Fire's  light  cavalry 
division  ;  the  3rd,  commanded  bv  (leneral  Count 
Vandannne,  comprising  three  infantry  divisions 
and  Domont's  light  cavalry  division  ;  the  4th, 
commanded  by  (xeneral  Count  Gerard,  consisting 
of  three  infantry  divisions,  and  Morin's  light 
cavalry  division  ;  and  the  6th,  commanded  by 
General  Ct  unt  Lobau,  containing  three  infantry 
divisi(jns.  The  command  of  the  Imperial  Guards 


had  been  given  to  Marshal  Mortier,  i 
position  he  would  have  fought  at  ' 
but  for  a  sudden  attack  of  >ciatica  at  M 
where,  oddly  enough,  he  had  alrei 
wounded  in  1793.  His  pre^^nce  in  tl 
would  have  prevented  the  over-reckless 
by  Ney  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard, 
infantry  of  that  force,  the  ist  division,  c 
of  four  regiments  of  grenadiers,  was  coi 
by  General  Friant ;  the  2nd,  conslstin; 
regiments  of  chasseurs,  by  General 
and  the  Young  Guard,  two  regiment 
tigeurs  and  two  of  tirailleurs,  by 
Duhesme.  The  cavalry  of  the  Guard 
of  the  1st  division,  under  General  Gu 
heavy  regiments  ;  and  of  the  2nd,  unde 
Lefebvre  -  Desnouettes — three  light  r 
The  reserve  cavalr}*,  commanded  by 
Grouchy,  was  made  up  of  ibur  corps 
two  divisions  ;  the  ist  corps  comm; 
General  Pajol,  the  2nd  by  (lenerai  E 
the  3rd  by  General  Kellermann,  and  t! 
General  Alilhaud.  The  reserve  cava 
tered  12,800  men  with  48  guns. 

The  junction  of  the  several  corps  on 
day  (June  the  13th),  and  almo>t  at  the^ 
was  a  triumph  of  Napoleon's  skill  in 
bination  of  movements.  The  Empen 
who  had  quitted  Paris  at  three  o'clo 
morning  of  the  12th  and  had  pa^-ed  t 
ing  night  in  Laon,  was  now  with  the  a 
the  14th,  the  French  army  wa>  conct 
Solre-sur-Sambre,  Beaumont,  and  Ph 
In  all  tho>e  three  positions  the  troops  b 
under  cover  of  low  hills  within  a  -hoi 
behind  the  frontier,  so  dexter*  »uvlv  hi 
the  enemy  remained  unaware  ot  the 
of  the  large  masses  of  troops  ahp.4 
striking  distance.  The  headquarter 
Beaumont,  in  the  centre  of  the  armv. 
there  consisting  of  the  corps  of  \'and. 
Lobau,  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  tl 
cavalry,  amounting  altogether  t<»  abt 
men.  The  left,  consi.^ting  of  D'Kr 
Keille's  Corps  (ist  and  2nd),  aggregat 
44,000  inen,  was  in  position  t»n  the  r 
of  the  Sambre  at  Solre-sur-Sambre.  1 
composed  of  (lerard's  corp-  and  a  d 
heavv  cavalrv.  amounting  to  about  10. 
was  in  front  of  Philippe\  ille.  On  the 
of  the  iJth  the  army  received  from  its 
folk.wing  spirit-stirring  appeal  : 

"  Soldiers  !  this  day  i-  the  annivi 
Marengo  and  of  Friedland.  wl.icli  :wia 
the  destiny  of  PZurope.     Then.  :i6  alter  .A 
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Wagram,  we  were  too  generous  I    We 

in  the  protestations  and  in  the  oaths 
CCS,  whom  we  left  on  their  thrones. 
owever,  leagued  together,  they  aim  at 
;pendence  and  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
They  have  commenced  the  most  unjust 
.'ssions.  Let  us,  then,  march  to  meet 
Are  they  and  we  no  longer  the  same 

Soldiers !    we    have  forced  marches  to 
ittles  to  fight,  dangers  to  encounter  ;  but, 
nness,  victory  will  be 
To  ever)*  Frenchman 

a  heart,  the  moment 
'  arrived  to  conquer 

Prussian  army  which 
n  was  to  fight  and  de- 
-ignyon  the  1 6th  was 
ded  by  the  gallant 
rior  Prince  Bliicher. 
I  strength  amounted 
t  117,000  men,  and 
iposed  of  99,715  in- 
1,870  cavalry,  5,300 
Ticn,  train,  and  engi- 
vith  312  guns.  It 
ided  into  four  army 
The  1st  corps,  com- 
by  General  Zieten, 
»  headquarters  at 
»i,  its  right  extending 
le  left  bank  of  the 
as  far  west  as  Thuin, 
^des  at  Marchiennes, 
:elet,  Fleurus,  and 
r;  the  reserve  cavalry 
ibref,  and  the  re- 
tillery  at  Gembloux. 
1  corps,  commanded 
era!  Pirch  II.,  had 
Iquarters  at  Namur, 
le  Meuse  and  Sambre  unite  ;  the  mass 
jrps  in  rear.  The  3rd  corps,  commanded 
Tal  Thielemann,  had  its  headquarters  at 
ehind  the  Meuse,  and  rearward  to  Huy. 
idquarters  of  the  4th  corps  were  at  Liege, 
t  rearward  position  of  all.  Prince  Blucher 
headquarters  at  Xamur.  His  four  corps 
disposed  that  each  could  be  concentrated 
wn  headquarters  within  twelve  hours  ; 
as  possible  to  effect  the  concentration  of 
>le  army  at  any  one  of  those  points 
wenty-four  hours.  Blucher  had  decided, 
probable  event  of  Napoleon's  advance 
he  Sambre  at  and  about  Charleroi,  to 


concentrate  his  army  in  a  position  in  front  of 
Sombref,  a  point  on  the  high  road  between 
Xamur  and  Xivelle>,  about  fourteen  miles  from 
the  former  place,  and  about  eight  miles  from 
Ouatre  Bras,  the  point  of  intersection  of  that 
road  with  the  c/i(7nsst'i'  leading  direct  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels. 

Napoleon's  prefect  was  to  cross  the  Sambre  at, 
and  to  east  and  we>t  of,  Charleroi  :  then  to  bend 
rightward  tJwarcN  Fleurus  with  the  mass  of  his 
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army,  fight  and  defeat  the  Prussian  army  in  the 
position  which  he  was  aware  it  was  taking  up 
in  front  of  Sombrei  :  and  this  accomplished,  to 
attack  Wellington's  army  before  it  should  be 
collected  in  >ufficient  >trength  to  prevent  his 
further  progress  towards  Brussels.  In  accordance 
with  the  Kmperor's  orders,  Pajol's  cavalry  corps, 
at  2.30  a.m.  of  the  15th,  began  the  advance  on 
Charleroi.  Vandamme,  with  the  3rd  army  corps* 
should  have  followed  close  behind  Pajol  ;  but 
owing  to  the  cuutrctcnips  already  referred  to  he 
did  not  start  until  four  hours  later,  delaying  also 
the  Imperial  Guard,  which  was  to  follow  the  same 
road.      The  left  column  advanced  from  Solre- 
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sur-Sumbre  by  Thuin,  heading  for  the  bridge  of 
Marchieiines,and  the  right  column  from  Philippe- 
ville  through  Gerpinnes  upon  Chatelet.  Zieten 
was  fully  on  the  alert  ;  and  his  vigilance  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  and  the  arrangements  made 
by  Bliicher  during  that  night,  afford  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  charge  so  frequently  made 
against  the  Prussian  commanders,  that  the 
French  attack  took  them  by  surprise.  Every- 
where Zieten  made  a  good  and  stubborn  fight 
against  overwhelming  numbers,  and  fell  back 
steadily  and  with  resolute  coolness.  So  far  out 
as  Ham-sur-Heure  a  Prussian  battalion  had  bar- 
ricaded that  village,  and  made  a  stout  stand 
against  one  of  Pajol's  brigades.  Attacked  by  the 
advance-guard  of  the  left  French  column,  a  West- 
phalian  Landwehr  battalion  defended  the  Ullage 
of  Thuin  with  great  obstinacy.  Another  battalion 
maintained  the  barricaded  bridge  of  Marchienne 
against  several  attacks,  and  finally  retired  in  good 
order.  But  nevertheless,  the  French  by  eleven 
o'clock  were  in  full  possession  of  Charleroi,  and 
Reillc"s  corps  was  effecting  its  passage  over  the 
river.  Gerard's  column  of  the  right,  having  had 
a  longer  distance  to  travel,  had  not  as  yet 
reached  its  destined  point  at  Chatelet. 

In  the  early  morning  there  had  occurred  in 
Gerard's  command  an  unhappy  and  ominous  oc- 
currence. The  commander  of  one  of  liis  divisions 
was  a  certain  General  Rourniont.  Althougli 
a  dislinguislied  soldier,  his  career  had  not  bcjn 
without  stain  ;  and  Xapolcon,  suspecting  his 
loyalty,  consented  to  employ  him  only  when 
(ierard  promised  to  be  personally  responsible 
lor  him.  His  return  for  this  kindness  was 
an  act  of  abominable  baseness.  On  the  early 
morning  of  the  15th,  Rourmont  rode  ahead  of 
his  division  accompanied  by  two  ofticers  of  hib 
staff,  and  he  and  they  deserted  to  the  enemy. 
When  the  traitor  was  presented  to  Bliicher, 
the  latter  could  not  refrain  from  evincing  his 
scorn  for  the  faithless  soldier  ;  and  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  ingratiate  him  with 
Bliicher  bv  tlirecting  his  attention  to  the  white 
cockade  which  Bourmont  conspicuously  dis- 
played, the  blunt  old  Marshal  bluntly  remarked, 
'*  It  matters  nothing  what  a  fellow  sticks  in  his 
hat — a  scoundrel  always  remains  a  sc^  ..ndrel." 
t)ld  '*\\)rwarts"  never  minced  hi^  meaning, 
rile  French  soldiers  were  furious  at  the  desertion 
of  Bourmont,  and  they  suspected  many  other 
generals  of  Napoleon's  army  as  being  capable 
of  similar  conduct.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  Waterloo  campaign  the  soldiers  disbelieved 
everything   which    was  not  confirmed  by   their 


own  eyesight ;  nor  was  this  difficult  of  i 
tion,  since  the  Emperor  had  never  hesit 
give  such  colouring  to  his  statements  and 
as  he  thought  would  best  effect  the  ul 
had  in  view. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  infanUy  at  th 
of  the  French  columns,  two  Prussian  1: 
were  able  to  retard  the  French  ad\^! 
several  hours.  Reille's  advance-guard, 
crossed  the  Sambre  at  Marchiennes,  was  i 
by  the  Charleroi-Brussels  road  on  Gossclit 
Steinmetz  with  the  ist  Prussian  brigade 
held  that  place  for  a  considerable  time,  suf 
by  Lutzow's  gallant  dragoons  ;  and  it  w 
until  the  main  body  of  Reille's  corps,  folic 
some  distance  by  the  head  of  D'Erlon's  c 
had  come  up,  that  the  Prussians  moved  a 
Heppignies,  and  left  the  Charleroi-Brusse 
open  to  Reille  and  D'Erlon.  When,  ii 
formity  with  Zieten's  orders,  Pirch  I.  k 
necessary  to  abandon  Charleroi,  he  red 
the  gradual  rising  ground  with  his  brigi 
2nd),  and  soon  after  two  o'clock  Zieten  U 
a  defi-nsive  position  behind  Gilly,  along  s 
in  rear  of  a  rivulet.  About  three,  Xa 
reached  Gilly,  where  he  found  Groud 
V'andamme  halted,  in  the  belief  that  th 
a  large  force  in  their  front.  Napoleon  pi 
recognised  that  the  Prussians  were  in  w 
strength,  and  directed  on  them  a  heavy  c 
ade,  after  which  the  French  columns  rat 
the  attack.  Zieten  did  n(»t  await  the  ; 
but  Napoleon,  angry  that  the  enemy 
escape  him,  ordered  General  Letort,  hi>  a 
camp,  with  some  squadron^  of  the  Ii 
escort,  t(»  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Pr 
and  at  the  same  time  Pajol  sent  part 
cavalrv  to  seize  a  defile  in  the  woods  of  I 
The  Prussian  infantry  withstood  repealed 
of  the  French  cavalry,  and  aided  by  the  i 
exertions  o\'  a  dragoon  regiment,  succa 
gaining  the  wood  of  Fleurus.  A  fusiherha 
however,  was  broken  by  the  P'rench  cava 
had  been  ordered  to  withdraw  into  thi 
but  in  the  course  of  the  attempt  it  ha 
overtaken  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  by  w 
was  furiouslv  assailed  and  suffered  a  lo>>  < 
thirds  of  its  strength,  .\nother  rc*gim« 
square,  was  attacked  by  the  French  c 
Letort  and  the  e-cort  squadrons  crashcJ 
into  it  and  it  was  broken  with  the  K*'^? 
its  numbers,  but  the  rest  escaped  throu, 
wood.  This  success,  however,  was  attai 
the  cost  of  the  life  of  the  gallant  Letor 
fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  moment  of  ^ 
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3e»  Excclmans.*  tlrugot>ns  had  deployed 
far  ^de  of  the  w<xh1,  and  successfully 
the  enemy  when  retreating  across  the 
n  the  direction  of  Fleurus. 
the  Kmperor  was  still  at  Gilly  about 
»ck,  before  the  end  of  the  combat  just 
I,  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  just  overtaken 
y  tin  the  march,  came  to  Napoleon, 
iddcn  over  from  Charleroi»  and  received 
1  the  command  o!  the  ist  and  2nd  corps* 


hnn  from  his  old  mni^tcr,  the  fighting  spirit 
revived  in  him,  and  he  hurried  forward,  buying 
at  Maubeuge  Morticr's  horses— presumably  the 
ill-fated  animals  which  one  after  ajiother  were 
to  be  killed  under  him  at  Waterloo,  He  rcMLhcd 
the  army  just  in  time  to  be  given  the  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing  ;  with  which  hencefortli 
this  article,  treating  as  it  does  almost  solely  of 
the  battle  of  Ligny,  has  scarcely  any  further 
ctniccrn. 
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Fi5's  cavalry  of  the  and  corps,  and  the 

of  Bachelu — trtiops  wJlh  which,  ihe  same 

he  drove  from  Fra^^nes  the  allied  brigade 

ied  by  Prince  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weiman 

a^rdiul  relation**  between  Napoleon  and 

ied  no  longer.    The  Kmperor  was  aware 

n  Napoleon  was  marching  on  Paris 

11  from   Kiba,  had  pledged  himself 

tnirbont;  that  **  he  would  bring  Napoleon 

an   iron   cage/'     Subsequently,  and   it 

)  wonder,  he  had  kept  *o  alnof  from  the 

that  when  he  appeared  on  the  Champs- 

;he  ktter  aflfectcd  nirprise,  *avnng  that 

Lhl  Nc>'  *•  had  emigrated."     Ne%'  had  no 

But  when 
iv*n>  came  tu 


Late  in  the  afternoon  <rf  the  1 5th»  Napoleon  left 
(iilly  before  the  conclusion  of  the  fighting  about 
that  place,  and  wait  Kick  wearily  to  Charlcro:, 
where  he  spent  the  night.  Before  quitting  the 
front  at  Gilly  he  had  dcxrided  on  altering  the 
organisation  of  the  forces  with  which  he  intended 
to  fight  the  PrU'^HiauH  on  the  morrow,  Gnmchy, 
who  until  now  had  been  in  command  of  the 
reserve  cavalr>%  was  given  lite  more  important 
command  of  the  jrd  corps  ( Vandaramel  and  of 
the  4th  c(»rps  (Geranl) ;  the  Enifjcror  taking 
into  his  own  hand  the  command  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  the  reserve  cavalry,  and  the  6th  corjjs 
(Lohau).  As  the  Emperor  nnle  off  he  ordered 
(iTouchy  t«)  push  forward  a^  far  a^  po*sibI6 
toward^  Sombrefi  and  the  va\alry  of  Pajol  and 
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Excelmans  continued  to  advance  in  that  direc- 
tion. When,  however,  Grouchy  ordered  Van- 
damme  to  follow  the  cavalr\'  in  .support,  that 
rugged  commander  strenuously  refused  to  obey, 
no  intimation  having  reached  him  that  he  was 
to  come  under  Grouchy 's  command  ;  and  he 
ordered  his  corps  to  bivouac  where  it  stood. 

Napoleon  had  expected  that  all  his  troops 
would  have  been  across  the  Sambre  before  noon 
o^  the  15th,  but  the  staff  arrangements  were 
faulty,  and  at  nightfall  of  that  day  the  whole  of 
the  6th  corps,  half  of  the  4th  corps,  half  the 
cavalry  of  the  Guard,  and  two  corps  of  the 
reserve  cavalrj'  were  still  south  of  the  river. 
The  tardiness  of  the  French  rearward  columns 
was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  alert  activity  of 
the  Prussian  soldiers  of  Zieten's  corps,  w^ho  from 
early  morning  had  been  constantly  under  arms, 
in  continual  motion,  and  almost  as  constantly 
engaged,  pursued  and  assailed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing superiority  of  hostile  force.  It  was  not  until 
near  midnight  that  the  corps  effected  its  con- 
centration in  position  between  Ligny  and  St. 
Amand,  at  a  distance  varying  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  in  rear  of  its  original  line  of  out- 
posts, after  having  gallantly  fulfilled  the  arduous 
task  of  gaining  sufficient  time  for  the  concentra- 
tion on  the  following  day  of  the  main  body  of 
Marshal  Blucher's  army.  The  loss  sustained  on 
the  15th  by  Zieten's  corps  reached  a  total  of 
1,200  .men,  and  two  of  its  battalions  were 
reduced  to  mere  skeletons. 

Late  on  the  14th,  Zieten  had  ascertained  that 
strong  French  columns  were  assembling  in  his 
front,  and  that  everything  portended  an  attack 
on  the  following  morning.  This  intelligence 
reached  Blucher  at  Namur  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  ;  and  an  hour  later  simul- 
taneous orders  were  despatched  for  the  march  of 
Billow's  corps  (4th)  from  Liege  to  Han  nut,  of 
Pirch's  (2nd)  from  Namur  upon  Sombref,  and 
for  Thielemann's  (3rd)  from  Ciney  to  Namur. 
The  orders  to  Bulow  miscarried,  and  eventually 
he  did  not  reach  Gembloux,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  field  of  Ligny,  until  after  the  battle  was 
over,  although  in  time  to  be  of  service  to  the 
other  three  corps  retreating  from  Ligny.  By  the 
afternoon  of  the  15th  the  2nd  corps  had  taken 
up  a  position  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Som- 
bref;  the  1st  corps,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was 
concentrated  by  midnight  of  the  15th  between 
Ligny  and  Amand  ;  and  the  3rd  corps  arrived 
at  Sombref  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th.  Blucher 
had  established  his  headquarters  in  that  village 
on  the  orevious  evening. 


The  result  of  the  operations  of  the  15th  had 
been  highly  favourable  to  Napoleon.  He  had 
effected  the  passage  of  the  Sambre  with  slight 
loss  ;  he.  was  operating  with  the  main  portion  ol 
his  forces  directly  on  Bliicher's  preconcerted 
point  of  concentration  ;  and  he  was  already  in 
the  immediate  front  of  his  adversary's  chosen 
position  before  that  concentration  could  be  com- 
pleted. No  doubt,  after  their  exertions  of  the 
previous  day,  his  troops  were  fatigued  and  widely 
scattered.  Siborne,  the  historian  of  the  campaign, 
argues  that  because  Lobau's  corps  and  the  Guard 
were  halted  in  rear  at  Charleroi,  and  part  erf 
Gerard's  corps  at  ChAtelet  in  the  early  momii^ 
of  the  1 6th,  there  was  a  laxity  of  dispositions 
indicating  the  absence  of  that  energetic  perscwr- 
ance  and  restless  activity  which  had  characterised 
Napoleon's  operations  in  his  previous  wars.  But 
it  may  be  argued  that  ever\'  hour  of  rest  was 
of  value  to  his  troops  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  whole  strength  of  his  adversary  was  not\*et 
visible.  It  was  alMmportant  to  Napoleon  that  he 
should  gain  a  crushing  and  decisive  victor}-  over 
the  Prussians.  To  assail  them  prematurely  would 
not  bring  about  this  result  ;  and  it  was  sound 
wisdom  on  his  part  to  wait  patiently  with  the 
whole  of  his  own  strength  until  the  moment 
should  arrive  when  he  might  hope  to  WTeck  and 
destroy  his  opponent's  forces  to  the  last  company 
and  the  uttermost  squadron,  prior  to  turning  to 
rend  the  British  ally  of  that  shattered  opponent 

Prince  Blucher,  supported  by  the  advice  d 
General  Gneisenau,  his  able  chief-of-staff,  resolved 
on  accepting  battle  in  the  Sombref.Brye  position 
confronting  the  higher  ground  of  Fleurus- 
a  position  previously  chosen  in  the  event  of  the 
enemy's  adoption  of  that  line  of  operations  to 
which  that  enemy  had  how  distinctly  committed 
himself.  This  position  (7,'i(/e  map)comprised  the 
heights  of  Brye,  Sombref,  and  Tongrines,  con- 
tiguous to  the  high  road  between  Namur  and 
Nivelles.  These  heights  are  bounded  on  the 
west  and  south-west,  the  right  of  the  position, 
by  a  shallow  ravine,  through  which  winds  a 
petty  rivulet  skirting  the  villages  of  Wagnelee, 
St.  Amand  la  Haye,  and  St.  Amand.  Near  the 
lower  end  of  the  last-named  village,  this  streamlet 
unites  with  the  greater  rivulet  of  the  Ligny. 
which  flows  through  a  deeper  valley  along  the 
whole  of  the  south  or  main  front  of  (he  position. 
In  this  valley,  partly  bordering  the  stream  itself, 
partly  built  on  the  gentle  acclivities  of  the 
northern  slope,  lie  the  villages  of  Ligny,  Pont 
Potriaux,  Tongrenelle  and  Boignee. 
.   From  a  tactical  point  of  view,  the  Prussian 
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unque5tion<ibly  defective.     Nearly 
"if  ihe  terrain  between  the  line  c»f  viU 
Ligin%  St.  Amand  and  Wai:r]itrl(i^.^  and 
t  Niimur  chnusser,  was  in  tuU  exposure 
;icw'  of  the  enemy  ;  and  as  there  was  a 
certainly   of  protracted   village-lighting 
^^ont  of  the  position,  the  supports  and 
Mqatred  to  feed  a  struggle  of  that  char- 
^uld  obviously  be  subjected  to  the  full 
'    treries  on  the  opposite  more  corn- 
its.      Upon  the  sloping  ground  of 
ssian  position  ever>'  movement  could  be 
d  from  the  French  side  ;  on  which,  on 
trar)%  the  undulations  admitted  of  the 

tt  of  considerable  bodies.     It  was  this 
1  chiefly  caused  Wellington — who  had 
>ver  from  Ouatre  Bras  to  consult  with 

at  the  windmill  at  Bussy  before  the 
'  Ligny  began — to  regard  Blucher's  dis- 
s  for  battle  as  objectionable*  **  If  oM 
s  fights  here/'  was  his  comment  to 
e,  '*he  will  get  most  damnably  licked  !  " 
le  defect  was  strikingly  manifested  later, 
fact  that  the  gradual  weakening  of  the 
I  centre  and  left  for  the  purpose  of 
ng  the  right  was  closely  observed  by 
n,  who  took  advantage  of  the  insight 
lained  into  his  adversary's  designs  by 
g  the  force  with  which,  when  he  dis- 
hat  the  Prussian  reserves  were  expended, 
bddealy  assailed  and  broke  the  centre  of 
^nes, 

I  has  been  any  amount  of  controversy 
g  the  strengths  of  the  armies  which 
It  Ligny,  In  attributing  to  Blucher  a 
Bo  strong  for  the  three  corps  engaged, 
K  Wood,  generally  so  correct,  is  mani- 
Bror.  Thiers  and  Dorsey  Gardner*  both 
IRorities,   are   at   one    in    stating    the 

strength  at  H4,ooo,  and  the  French  at 
ifter  deduction  of  Lobau*s  11,000,  who 
:  engaged.  Those  also  are  approximately 
9  figures.  But  counting  heads  is  not 
^rrcct  method  of  computation.  There 
He  leaven  of  green  youngsters  in  the 
^■tiks  ;  and  probably  the  two  armies 
HbcHit  equal  lighting  value,  although 
H  alwav-s  held  that  Napoleon  in  a 
■  T.>  40,000  men, 

ftl  '->  of  ihe  battle  beg;in  about 

icn  the  French  light  artillery  cannonaded 
III  cavalr>'  posts.  \*on  Roder,  as  soon 
jlhc  advancing  French  array,  ordered 
l*rf  '  ^y  to  the  further  >ide  of 

J ittii-t'lf  tinrtl     \^  It  liilr  lU'ii 


with  two  regiments  near  the  Tombe  de  Ligny. 
Meantime  the  main  body  of  the  French  army 
advanced  imposingly  in  columns  rrf  corps.  Van* 
damme,  with  Girard's  division  attached,  moved 
fonvard  against  St.  Amand,  the  most  salient  point 
of  the  Prussian  position.  While  deploying,  the 
corps  was  fiercely  cantionaded  by  the  Prussian 
batteries  behind  the  village.  Girard  prolonged 
Vandamme*s  corps  to  the  left,  and  Domoni's 
light  cavalry  division  look  post  beyond  Girard. 
The  centre  column,  under  Gerard,  moved  out 
along  the  Fleunis  high-road,  and  presently 
manned  the  heights  fronting  the  village  of 
Ligny,  its  left  near  the  Tombe  de  Ligny,  its  right 
resting  on  a  knoll  south  of  iMont  Potriaux.  The 
right  column,  comprising  Pajol's  and  Fxcelmans' 
cavalry  corps,  took  post  on  Gerard's  flank  akmg 
with  Morin*s  light  cavalr\'  of  the  4th  corps,  the 
whole  showing  a  front  to  the  eastward  against 
the  villages  of  Tongrines,  Tongrenelle.  Boignee, 
and  Balatre,  to  watch  any  hostile  movements  on 
their  left  and  to  divert  their  attention  from  the 
centre* 

Gerard,  during  the  deployment,  had  an  awk* 
ward  adventure.  Ordering  his  men  to  fall  out 
— the  actual  fighting  had  not  yet  begun — the 
general  himself  went  forward  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy*s  position, accompanied  by  his  staff-officers 
and  a  ii^\^  hussars  as  escort.  When  near  the 
Prussian  line  of  front  a  body  of  Prussian  cavalry 
advanced  rapidly  against  him,  and  Gerard  and 
his  escort  retreated  at  full  gallop.  During  the 
flight  the  general's  horse  fell  into  a  ditch  which 
was  hidden  from  view  by  the  high-standing 
wheat  crops,  and  the  whole  of  the  escort ,  seeing 
that  their  chief  was  down,  turned  back  to  defend 
him.  His  aide-de-camp,  I-^^fontaine,  having 
killed  two  Prussian  lancers  and  broken  his  sword 
on  the  head  of  a  third,  was  struck  in  the  side  by 
a  bullet  fired  from  a  pistol  close  to  his  body. 
T!ie  chief'of-staff,  Saint  Remi,  was  dangerously 
wounded  by  seven  lance-thrusts*  Another  aide- 
de-camp,  Captain  Duperron,  dismounted  and 
tried  to  put  Count  Gerard  up  into  the  saddle, 
hut  in  the  hand-to-hand  fighting  then  being 
%vaged  this  became  impossible,  and  the  general 
must  have  been  killed  or  taken  prisoner  had  not 
a  cavalr\'  regiment,  led  by  the  son  of  General 
Grouchy,  who  was  attracted  by  the  firing,  gal- 
loped up  and  driven  tiff  the  Prussian  horsemen. 

Soon  after  three  o'clock  Napoleon  gave  the 
signal  f<»r  his  troops  to  advance  to  the  attack  ; 
and  for  the  next  five  and  a  half  Incurs  a  con- 
tinuous and  desperate  struggle  was  carried  on  in 
Hul     ilxnif    flit*  villages   bonlerin^   tK*-    \ax\w<:« 
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There  remained  out  of  action  in  the  earlier 
phases  of  the  fighting,  the  Imperial  Guard  and 
Milhaud's  cuirassiers  halted  in  reserve,  the 
former  on  the  left,  the  latter  on  the  right  of 
Fleurus.  Those  troops  were  held  back  for  the 
final  stroke,  which  Napoleon  himself  was  intend- 
ing to  administer.  .  Lobau  had  not  yet  come  up, 
and  his  command  never  fired  a  shot. 

When  his  assailants  came  on,  Blucher  was 
quite  ready  for  them.  He  had  marshalled  his 
forces  betimes.  Zieten  with  the  ist  corps  oc- 
cupied the  right  and  centre,  that  portion  of  the 
position  included  in  the  villages  of  Brye,  St. 
Amand  la  Haye,  St.  Amand,  and  Ligny.  The 
brigades  of  this  corps  had  been  greatly  mixed 
during  the  night  when  occupying  those  villages, 
and  the  battalions  were  distributed  rather  pro- 
miscuously during  the  battle.  Its  main  body 
was  drawn  up  on  the  slope  between  Brye  and 
Ligny,  near  the  farm  and  windmill  of  Bussy,  the 
highest  point  of  the  whole  position.  Seven 
battalions  stood  in  rear  of  it,  two  more  linking 
Bussy  and  Ligny,  and  four  battalions  were 
specially  charged  with  the  defence  of  Ligny 
itself.  Three  battalions  were  posted  in  the 
vicinity  oi"  the  village  of  Brye  ;  and  several  com- 
panies were  distributed  in  the  intersected  ground 
between  that  village  and  St.  Amand  la  Haye. 
Four  battalions  were  posted  on  the  high  ground 
in  rear  of  St.  Anianci,  their  right  resting  on  St. 
Amand  la  Haye,  and  the  defence  of  St.  Amand 
itself  was  entrusted  to  three  battalions  of  the 
3rd  brigade.  The  remaining  si.\  battalions  of 
this  brigade  were  posted  in  reserve  northward  of 
Ligny.  Ilie  2nd  army  corps,  commanded  bv 
General  Pirch  1.,  was  formed  up  in  reserve  to 
Zieten  ;  and  to  the  3rd  corps  (Thielemann)  was 
assigned  the  left,  in  that  part  of  the  field  lying 
between  Sombref  and  Balatre. 

The  actual  battle  was  begun  by  an  attack  on 
St.  Amand  on  the  part  of  a  division  of  Van- 
damnie's  corps.  Made  in  three  columns  with 
great  vigour,  it  proved  successful,  and  after  a 
stubborn  resistance  the  Prussians  were  driven 
from  the  village.  But  when  the  French  at- 
tempted to  debouch  from  it,  they  were  met  by 
showers  of  grape  and  canister  from  the  Prussian 
guns  :  the  Prussian  infantrymen  hurled  them- 
selves forward  strenuously,  and,  as  the  result  of 
a  prolonged  and  bloody  mcIcc,  regained  posses- 
sion of  the  village,  and  held  it  for  a  while. 
This,  however,  was  but  a  prelude,  bloody  though 
it  was.  St.  Amand  was  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance, constituting  as  it  did  the  strength  of  the 
Prussian    right,   and,   from    the   intersection    of 


gardens  and  hedges,  was  very  capable  of 
although  so  much  in  advance  of  the  res 
Prussian  position.  Continued  desperate 
for  two  hours  had  the  result  that  the 
were  in  possession  only  of  half  the  villaj 
Vandamme  was  not  content  with  tl 
success.  Before  the  furious  onset  he  nc 
the  Prussian  troops,  who  had  lost  most 
oflficers,  gave  w^ay  with  a  loss  of  2,500  r 
withdrew  into  position  between  Br>'e  ax 
bref,  while  loud  shouts  of  "  Vwe  PEmf 
proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  French  ii 

The  village  of  Li^ywas  long  and  sti 
held  by  the  Prussians.  Its  defenders  s 
by  stone  walls,  hollow  ways,  and  ba 
hedges,  remained  quiescent  under  the  hi 
of  French  shot  and  shell  ;  but  as  the 
infantry  were  visible  descending  the  slo) 
quitted  their  concealment,  sent  foniar 
skirmishers,  and  once  and  again  threw  ii 
order  with  their  fire  the  advancing  ad\t 
Column  after  column  forced  its  way  in 
village,  only  to  be  hurled  back.  Gerard  \ 
headed  one  of  the  French  attacks,  and 
penetrated  within  the  precincts  of  the  ok 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  ;  but  I 
repulsed  again  and  again  with  great  sli 
by  the  four  Prussian  battalions  of  H 
brigade,  which  gallantly  maintained  the 
Ligny.  As  the  discomfited  French  troop 
drew,  their  batteries  played  with  rfd 
energy  on  the  village,  and  fresh  columi 
pared  for  another  assault.  That  pn 
came,  and  a  desperate  struggle  ensued.  M 
with  the  din  of  musketr\^-fire  througho 
whole  extent  of  the  village  rose  fro 
French  fierce  shouts  of  *'  En  avant !  "  and 
r Empcrciir !''  responded  to  by  the  P^ 
with  counter-cries  of  **  Voruuirts .'"  and  tl 
'"  Hdiirra  !''  whilst  the  batteries  on  the  1 
poured  destruction  into  the  masses  de?<: 
either  slope  to  join  in  the  desperate  siru 
the  valley,  out  of  which  arose  from  theol 
volumes  of  thick  dark  smoke  with  oc< 
flashes  of  lurid  flames.  Once  again  the  \ 
defenders  succeeded  in  clearing  the  villag 
French,  who  in  retreating  abandoned  twi 
and  four  fresh  Prussian  battalions  were 
into  shattered  and  bloodstained  Ligny 
streets  and  gardens  were  heaped  with  t 

\'andanmie,  on  the  French  left,  held 
sion  of  St.  Amand,  but  was  unable  to 
from  it.    Napoleon  then  ordered  Genera 
on  the  extreme  left,  to  cany  the  villag 
Amand  la  Haye,  which  he  accoc 
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a  bitter  struggle.  Bliicher  then  ordered  General 
Pirch  II.  to  retake  the  place  ;  but  his  brigade, 
closely  pressed  by  the  French  occupants,  and 
having  got  into  great  confusion,  was  forced  to 
withdraw  its  scattered  remnants  and  to  re-form. 
In  this  combat  Girard,  whose  division  had  so 
gallantly  held  the  village,  fell  mortally  wounded. 
Blucher  resolved  on  a  renewed  attack ;  and  when 
the  preparations  therefor  were  accomplished,  . 
aware  how  much  depended  on  the  result,  he  gal- 
loped to  the  head  of  his  column,  and  addressed 
some  rough,  stirring  words  to  his  young  soldiers. 
**  Now,  lads  !  "  he  shouted,  "  behave  well !  Don't 
let  the  grandc  nation  get  the  better  of  us  again  ! 
ForAvard — in  God's  name — Forward  !  "  Pirch's 
battalions  dashed  into  the  village  at  a  charging 
pace,  sweeping  the  enemy  completely  before 
them.  Sallying  forth  on  the  other  side,  they 
pursued  the  enemy  with  an  impetuosity  which 
the  officers  had  difficulty  in  restraining  ;  and 
many  plunged  into  the  very  midst  of  the  French 
reserves.  The  cavalry  caught  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  brethren  of  the  infantry,  and  supported  the 
attack  on  the  village  by  a  headlong  charge  on 
the  enemy's  cavalry.  Almost  simultaneously 
the  adjacent  village  of  Wagnelee  was  assailed  by 
the  Prussians  ;  but  the  attempt,  although  sus- 
tained with  vigour,  ultimately  failed.  For  hours 
a  constant  struggle  was  maintained  until  dark- 
ness, on  the  Prussian  right  flank,  every  village 
taken  and  re-taken  with  immense  slaughter. 

Meanwhile  the  village-fighting  in  Ligny  was 
at  its  hottest.  The  place  was  utterly  congested 
with  combatants  ablaze  with  excitement,  and  its 
streets  and  enclosures  were  choked  with  dead, 
dying,  and  wounded.  Every  house  that  was  not 
in  flames  was  the  scene  of  a  hand-to-hand 
contest.  Order  had  long  been  lost,  and  men 
fought  furiously  in  little  groups  ;  the  bayonet, 
and  even  the  butt,  being  freely  used  in  adding  to 
the  dreadful  carnage.  A  dense  pall  of  smoke 
overhung  the  whole  village  and  settled  on  it 
with  a  darkness  almost  of  night  ;  but  the  inces- 
sant din  of  musketry,  the  crashing  of  burning 
timbers,  the  smashing  of  doors  and  gateways,  the 
yells  and  imprecations  of  the  combatants,  gave 
dread  indication  to  the  reserves  on  the  slopes 
beyond  the  gloom  of  the  savage  and  ruthless 
character  of  the  bloody  struggle  being  waged 
under  the  overhanging  darkness.  Long  did  this 
desperate  strife  continue  without  material  results 
on  either  side.  Then  fresh  Prussian  batteries 
from  the  rear  came  into  action  ;  as  did  also  a 
reinforcement,  on  the  French  side,  from  the 
artillery   of    the   Imperial   Guard.      The  earth 


trembled  under  the  tremendous  cannonade ; 
as  the  flames  from  the  burning  houses  shot 
'wards  through  the  volumes  of  smoke,  the  \ 
tacle  seemed  some  violent  conv-ulsion  of  na 
rather  than  a  conflict  between  man  and  mai 
Neither  in  the  villages  on  the  right  m 
the  key  of  the  centre  at  Ligny  did  the  coi 
slacken  for  a  moment  during  this  long  aften 
of  blood  and  death.  Fresh  and  eager  m 
from  both  sides  poured  into  the  blazing  viU 
as  soon  as  the  diminished  strength  and  \ 
exhaustion  of  the  combatants  required  r 
So  equally  balanced  were  the  courage,  enc 
and  devotion  of  either  side  that  the  obsti 
struggle  seemed  likely  to  desist  only  when 
utter  exhaustion  of  the  one  should  yield  to 
greater  command  of  reserves  possessed  by 
other.  Napoleon's  eagle  eye  discerned  that 
Prussian  reserves  were  nearly  exhausted; 
he  considered  tl\at  the  time  to  end  the  sangui 
fighting  along  the  chain  of  villages,  and  to  b 
the  battle  to  an  issue  by  breaking  in  upon 
centre  of  the  Prussian  front  with  the  Inq) 
Guard  and  Milhaud's  corps  of  cuirassien 
support.  Soon  after  5.30,  these  troops  wo 
march  towards  Ligny,  when  they  were  sudd 
halted  by  an  order  from  the  Emperor.  Al 
o'clock  Soult  had  despatched  an  officer  to! 
at  Frasnes,  carrying  the  order  that  the  istc 
(D'Erlon)  should  join  Napoleon  in  the  L 
position.  The  messenger  on  his  way  to 
had  already  given  the  order  to  the  head  of 
column  to  wheel  to  its  right  ;  and  the 
direction  had  been  taken  up  by  D'Erlon  a 
4.30.  Several  officers  about  an  hour  later 
reported  to  the  Emperor  the  appearance 
column  of  about  25,000  men,  marching  appart 
in  the  direction  of  Fleurus.  It  did  not  xxi 
have  occurred  to  anyone  about  Napoleon 
this  distant  body  might  be  D'Erlon 's  corps ; 
the  suspicion  arose,  confirmed  by  the  rep»r 
several  of  Vandamme's  officers,  that  the  col 
was  English.  The  Imperial  Guard  and 
baud's  corps  were  therefore  kept  in  hand, 
several  staff"-officers  were  sent  off"  at  a  gall( 
the  direction  of  the  unknown  army  c 
According  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  their  intelii^ 
was  simply  that  *'  the  column  had  disappear 
whereas  Siborne  states  that  the  Emperor'^ 
de-camp,  returning  from  his  reconnaiN> 
reported  that  the  column  which  had  c: 
uneasiness  proved  to  be  D'Erlon's  corps. 

The   strange   adventures    of  D'Erkm's 
on  the  afternoon  of  Ligny  are  narrated  b 
Evelvn  Wood.     Having  first  got  on  then 
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D'Erlon  eventually  took  up  a  position 
of  Br>'e,  so  near  to  the  Prussians  that 
;n  at  the  head  of  the  column  could  read 
:ly  the  numbers  painted  on  the  backs 
Prussian  soldiers'  knapsacks.  D'Erlon's 
y  came  into  action  and  was  just  about 
n  fire,  when  General  D'Elcambre,  Ney's 
-staff,  arrived  with  a  positive  order  from 
D'Erlon  to  bring  his  corps  back  imnie- 
to  Quatre  Bras.  Had  D'Erlon  disobeyed 
lien  on  Blucher's  rear  while  Napoleon 
acking  him  in  front,  nothing  could  have 
he  right  wing  of  the  Prussian  army, 
he  twilight  was  gathering  on  the  lurid 
he  fortune  of  the  battle  was  gradually  be- 
adverse  to  the  Prussians.  It  w^as  only  b}' 
extraordinary  exertions  that  the  defenders 
ly  were  holding  out  against  an  adversary 
is  continually  throwing  in  fresh  reinforce- 
In  reply  to  their  appeal  came  Gneisenau*s 
iply,  that  at  whatever  sacrifice  the  village 
»e  held  for  half  an  hour  longer.  Then 
dings  to  Bliicher  that  the  brigade  in  St. 
la  Haye  had  expended  the  whole  of  its 
it  ion,  and  that  even  from  the  pouches  of 
in  the  last  cartridge  had  been  taken. 
•  curtly  answered  that  thj  brigade  must 
y  maintain  the  post,  but  take  the  offen- 
h  the  bayonet.  But  there  is  a  limit  even 
most  resolute  endurance.  Officers  and 
'vercome  by  long  exertion,  were  falling 
eer  exhaustion.  The  protracted  struggle 
villages  took  on  a  yet  more  savage  and 
ss  character.  The  animosity  and  exasp- 
of  the  combatants  were  uncontrollable, 
house,  ever)'  court,  every  wall  was  the 
f  bitter  fighting.  An  ungovernable  rage 
:ed  on  the  soldiers  of  both  sides — a  strife 
:h  every  man  sought  an  opponent  in 
daughter  he  might  glut  the  hatred  and 
:  which  were  maddening  him.  Quarter 
ther  begged  nor  granted. 
K)ut  eight  o'clock  Napoleon  arrived  near 
;r extremity  of  Ligny  with  eight  battalions 
Imperial  Guard,  the  regiment  of  the 
iers  k  Cheval  of  the  Guard,  and  Milhaud's 
jgiments  of  cuirassiers — a  force  perfectly 
aving  hitherto  been  in  reserve.  When 
peror  noted  the  comparatively  bare  space 
3f  Ligny,  he  remarked  to  Gerard,  "  They 
. :  they  have  no  reserve  remaining  ! " 
fenders  of  Ligny  saw,  on  the  PVench 
'  the  village,  a  massive  column  issuing 
ader  the  smoke  of  the  batteries  which 
ned  on  them,  and  whose  fire  was  tearing 


lanes  through  their  ranks  ;  and  as  the  mass 
rapidly  descended  the  southern  slope  they  could 
not  fail  to  realise  by  its  order  and  solidity,  as 
well  as  by  the  dark  lofty  front  of  bearskins,  that 
this  new  adversary  was  the  redoubted  Imperial 
Guard.  Ligny  was  turned  ;  and  it  only  remained 
for  its  defenders  to  effect  an  orderly  retreat  from 
the  bloodstained  ruins  which  they  had  held  so 
long  and  so  staunchl}'.  But  their  courage  was 
not  daunted,  notwithstanding  their  exhausted 
condition  and  their  knowledge  that  a  body  of 
fresh  and  chosen  troops  was  advancing  against 
them.  The  battlefield  would  soon  be  in  dark- 
ness ;  hence  they  needed  but  a  brief  term  of 
perseverance  to  secure  the  means  of  effecting  a 
retreat  unattended  with  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  an  utter  defeat  in  the  light  of 
day  would  have  entailed  on  them. 

The  Prussian  infantry,  compelled  to  evacuate 
Ligny,  effected  its  withdrawal  in  squares  with 
perfect  order  although  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
stoutly  repelling  the  hostile  attacks  made  in 
repeated  but  vain  attempts  to  scatter  it  in  con- 
fusion. One  battalion  withstood  the  assault  of 
Milhaud's  cuirassiers,  which  had  crossed  the 
stream  on  the  other  side  of  the  village.  Bliicher, 
panting  to  stem  the  further  advance  of  the 
enemy,  called  to  him  the  three  cavalry  regiments 
immediately  at  hand — the  6th  Uhlans,  the  ist 
West  Prussian  Dragoons,  and  the  2nd  Kurmark 
Landwehr  Cavalr\\  General  von  Koder  sped  the 
Uhlans  to  make  the  first  charge.  It  was  led  by 
Colonel  von  Liitzow,  the  chief  of  the  famous 
'*  night-riders  "  of  the  War  of  the  Liberation.  As 
his  squadrons  were  galloping  down  the  slope 
against  the  French  infantr\-,  they  encountered 
a  hollow  way  hidden  by  the  standing  corn.  The 
formation  was  broken  up,  and  during  the  check 
caused  by  this  obstacle  the  colonel,  eleven  oflficers^ 
and  some  seventy  men  were  shot  down.  A 
second  volley  completely  repulsed  the  attack,  and 
as  the  regiment  went  to  the  rear  it  was  followed 
up  by  the  French  cuirassiers,  and  Lutzow 
was  captured.  Another  attack  made  by  the 
Prussian  Dragoons  and  Landwehr  Cavalr\'  was 
on  the  point  of  penetrating  a  battalion  of  French 
infantry,  when  the  Prussian  regiments  were 
suddenly  struck  in  flank  by  Milhaud's  cuirassiers 
and  completely  dispersed.  Later  a  mass  of 
twenty-four  squadrons  was  collected,  but  the 
attack  which  this  body  made  was  without 
success.  Blucher,  realising  that  the  only  hope 
depended  on  the  possibility  of  his  cavalrv  stili 
succeeding  before  the  darkness  in  hurling  the 
French  columns  back  into  the  valley,  rallied  his 
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troopers,  and,  placing  himself  at  their  head 
charged  in  his  old  hus^^ar  style  irntrc  ti  Urre, 
The  French  stood  fust  and  the  charge  failed, 
Bluchcr  and  his  horsemen  holly  pursued  by  the 
French  cuirassiers.  His  charger,  a  fine  grey^ — a 
present  trom  the  Prince  Regent  of  Great  Britain 
— was  mortally  wounded  and  began  to  falter  in 
hiJi  siridf.  Looking  back  at  the  pursuing  cuiras^ 
sicrs  Bluchcr  exclaimed  to  Nostitif,  his  staff* 
officer  :  **  Now  I  am  done  for  ! ''  Presently  the 
gidlarit  horse  went  dowfi  and  rolled  over  on  its 
rider.  Nostitz  promptly  alighted  and  with 
drawn  sword  stood  over  his  revered  chief.  As 
tlie  jitruggling  masses  surged  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  fnHet\  BlQcher  was  several  times 
trampled  on  by  galloping  horses.  Nostitz  threw 
a  cloak  over  his  master,  who  lay  half^stunned 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  devoted 
staff-officer,  with  the  help  of  some  dragoons, 
pulled  aside  the  carcase  of  the  grey,  and  even- 
mally  in  the  darkness  gc*t  Blucher  up  on  arK>ther 
iuirse  and  led  him  out  of  the  focus  of  the  stnte. 

Meiinwhile  Excehnans  and  Pajol  rode  through 
St.  Amand  and  fell  on  tlie  flank  of  the  Prussian 
Hifantry  while  simultaTieously  attacked  in  fnmt 
by  Vandamme'>  regiment;*.  Spent  by  long  fight- 
ing, there  w^as  little  resistance  left  in  them  ;  and 


by  9*30  the  Pru»ian*  were  e 

and  resistance  ceaMjd  in  tlu      ,  ,^. 

though  Brye,  Sonibrcf^  and  Point  du  Jour  ^ 

occupied  by  rear-guards    until 

The  French  did   nr>t  push  ;i  r 

not  even  cross  the  Namur-N 

by  daybreak  of  the  17th  the  ii 

several  miles  away  from  the  bat' 

it   had  fought   gallantly   it  ' 

Prussian  losses  in  the  batik 

! 2,000  ;  those  iif  the  French  abc^ut  h«Qoa 

Blucher  was  carried  tu  GeiUttvncs 
about  six  miles  in  rear  of  Ligny,     As 
fall  was  known,  Gncisenau — the  etierigc^ 
of-staff — undertook  die  directioo  oC 
promptly  issued    his    orders   ixir  a   retreat  J 
Wavre,     Blucher  wa^  h 
after  the  battle,  havinu 
favourite  nostrum  of  gin  and  sulphur.   He  I 
Colonel   Hardinge,    the    Br-*  ^     " "  - 
with  his  army,   remarking   .:, 
blunt  way,  *'*'  Ick  sdnke  rhctr^  "  r  atwl 
old  warrior  was  in    the  saddle  on  ihcpl 
Waterloo,  and  headed  the  pursuit  of  the  1 
army  on  the  evening  ol  that   i! 
viously  kissed  Wellington   on  h^ 
Belle  Alliance  but  at  Ko»ommc. 
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r  first  a  little  cloud  and  then  a  tempest 

— thus    did    it    seem  with    the  Maori 

War,   which    lasted    ten    years  from 

i860.     A  few  acres   of  land   were   in 

and  when  the   Crown  sur\*eyors  came 

e  opposed  by  some  old  Maori  women. 

causes  lay  deep  and  inevitable,  as  the 

•etween  white  and  savage  races  must  ever 

the  real  object  is  land  and  supremacy 

iult  always  the  same. 

nissionan^'  takes  the  Ciospel  to  heathen 

which,  in  this  world  at  least,  it  is  not 

message  of  peace.     In  a  few  years  the 

have    the  Bible  and   the  white  men 

Vlaori,  noblest  of  native  races,  took 
lity  readily,  but  he  fought,  nevertheless, 
nd.  Of  the  Bible  teachings  he  selected 
?st  of  Old  Testament  fights,  its  polygamy 
iruelty,  and  added  to  it  a  recrudescence 
1  habit  of  cannibalism.  Hence  the  Pai 
r  Haw  Haw  faith,  more  suitable  to  his 
life  and  land  than  the  mild  teaching  of 
lity.  How  well  he  fought,  and  with  what 
late  skill,  is  shown  in  the  graphic  details 
king  of  the  Gate  Pah,  told  of  by  Hilliard 
e  in  the  first  volume  of  '*  Battles  of  the 
ith   Centur)'."      The  hidden   causes   ot 

other  disasters  to  the  British  arms — 
le  indiscriminate  mixture  of  detachments 
nt  regiments,  and  even  of  land  and  sea 
in  an  assaulting  column — cannot  here 
ised. 

ine  be  the  more  pleasant  task  to  select 
of  typkzl  battles—Koheroa,  12th  July, 
id  Rangariri,  30th  November,  1863 — 
eflect  equal  credit  on  the  brave  bar- 
ighting  for  freedom,  of  his  own  sort, 
»wn   way,   and   the   disciplined   soldier, 

to  duty, 
oheroa    the    Maoris    had    selected    an 


admirable  position,  the  only  approach  to  which 
was  along  a  narrow,  densely-fern-covered  ridge, 
about  five  miles  in  length,  and  with  precipitous 
sides,  which  allowed  no  extension  or  turning 
movements  to  the  assailants.  Here  (with  the 
native  genius  for  fortification,  which  far  surpasses 
that  of  the  Royal  Engineer,  who  is  said,  like  the 
Bourbon,  to  have  learnt  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing  since  \'auban)  they  had  constructed 
three  continuous  lines  of  rifle-pits,  or  rather 
warrens,  covered  and  concealed  by  flat  roofs 
of  hurdle,  with  earth  and  fern  on  the  top.  The 
timber  supports  of  the  flat  roof  rested  on  the 
ground,  leaving  a  space  of  four  inches  at  the 
ground-level,  from  which  the  muzzles  of  their 
double-barrelled  guns  protruded ;  weapons  more 
quickly  loaded  than  (and  thus  at  short  ranges 
superior  to)  the  muzzle-loading  Einfield  rifle  of 
the  British  soldier  of  that  day,  which  fouled 
rapidly,  sometimes  leaded,  and  was  then  diflicult 
to  load. 

To  reconnoitre  the  position  was  impossible  :  it 
was  necessary  to  go  at  it  blind.  General  Cam- 
eron, a  fine  old  Scotch  soldier,  sent  forward  the 
second  battalion  of  the  14th,  a  newly  raised  regi- 
ment of  Irish  boys,  supported  by  detachments  of 
the  1 2th  and  70th  Regiments.  Colonel  Austin 
led  his  lads  along  the  narrow  fern  ridge,  under  a 
dropping  fire  from  unseen  enemies,  until  he  fell 
severely  wounded.  His  boy  battalion  staggered 
at  the  fall  of  their  colonel.  **  Captain  Strange 
(14th)  with  his  company  ran  rapidly  forward  and 
(xrcupied  a  ridge  on  the  right  of  the  enemy's 
retreat,  the  latter  halting  immediately  under 
cover  of  the  crest,  and  opening  a  sharp  fire 
across  the  intervening  gully  on  the  skirmishers, 
who  immediately  replied.  The  main  body. fol- 
lowed the  line  of  the  enemy's  retreat,  and  on 
reaching  a  small  knoll  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  second  line  of  rifle-pits,  was  received  with  a 
rattling  volley,  which  by  its  suddenness  a^o. 
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checked  the  advance.  The  enemy  here  stood 
well  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire,  but  General 
Cameron, galloping  to  the  front. gave  the  v.ord  to 
charge  and  led  on,  cap  in  hand.  The  men,  led  by 
their  officers,  gallantly  dashed  on  and  drove  the 
enemy  in  confusion  before  them/'  As  the  troops 
advanced,  the  Maoris,  running  to  the  nearest 
cover,  sprang  into  the  ravine  at  their  right.  At  this 
juncture  the  British,  having  formed  a  semicircle 


b 


round  them,  poured  in  a  converging  fire  on  the 
enemy,  who  retired  aking  the  bottom  of  the  ravine 
to  a  further  ridge,  where  they  again  t^pened  fire 
from  a  third  row  of  rifle-pits  on  the  ever-advanc- 
ing British,  who  finally  drove  thuni  from  their 
last  vantage-ground,  l^roken  and  disheartened 
after  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  resistance^  the\' 
fled  to  the  Maramarwa  River,  which  some  of 
them  crossed  in  canoes,  others  swimming. 

The  fight  lasted  over  two  hours,  and  covered 
about  five  miles  from  the  first  defence  to  the 
last  stand.  The  enemy  had  every  advantage  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  the  skilful 
conslructiun    of    their    triple   line   of    rifle-pits. 


The  numbers  were  about  equal — ^^oo  on  tadi 
side.  *'  For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  Ncv 
Zealand  warfare  the  Maori  was  defeated  in  lait 
combat  and  driven  from  a  series  of  fortiiid 
positions  by  troops  in  the  open  without  tht 
aid  of  artillery/'  to  the  presence  of  which  alone 
in  ftJrmcr  fights  were  to  be  attributed  the 
British  superiority. 

In  this  case  the  weapons  were  about  eveo.  fur 
in  the  thick  fern  at  close  quarts 
the  double-barrelled  guns  of  tl 
Maori  were  most  effective: 
often  kept  the  bullets  loose 
their  mouths,  from  which 
dropped  them  into  the 
the  saliva  and  a  tap  of 
on  the  ground  sent  the 
home  without  the  use  of  a 
rod.     They   had   no   bavtiodib 
but  fought  desperately  at  dose 
quarters,  wielding  the  mcri,  a 
short,  flat,  sharp,  double-edgtd 
sttjne  club.    The  jade-stone  or 
obsidian  meri  was  the  weapon 
ol   the  diief     The  steel  toma- 
hawk   of    the    ordinary  jXhon 
warrior,  fixed  to  a  handle  about 
five  feet  long,  with  a  point  at 
the  butt  for  extreme  close  qiwr-, 
ters,  was  a  formidable  wea| 
in    the    hands   of    an    atlik 
savage.    About  forty  dead  m 
found  on   the  field.     They 
knowledged  a  very  heav}^  loss  in  woundtd,  "Tl 
slain,"  writes  General  Alexander,  **  were  all  vi 
fine  men,  whom  one  could  not  help  regrettiuj 
They   seemed   Waikato,    Rangatera   or  gcitl 
men.    In  the  haversack  of  each  were  found  the 
days'  damper  (flour-cakes)  and  a  Gospel  or  Chi 
of  England  Pra^^er-book  in  Maori.     Our  caa 
ties  were  only  twelve,  including  Colonel  Ai 
General  Cameron   in   his  despatch  spoke  higl 
of  "  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men,  ably 
by  their  commanding  officers,  Lieut enant-Cnl< 
Austin  (14th),  Major  Ryan  (70th),  Major  Mi 
U-th).'^     Among  the  officers  who  had  the  gi 
fortune  to  have  the  opportunity  to  distingytf 
themselves  by  conspicuous  forwardness  in  the 
attack  were  Captain  Strange  (14th),  who  kd  the 
advanced  skirmishers.  Captain  Phelps,  who  led 
his  company  to  the  charge,  and  Lieutenants  Ann- 
strong,  Glancy,  and  Green,  all  of  the  14th  Regi- 
ment.   At  the  risk  of  being  prolix  I  have  thought 
it  best   to  ft>llt)W  the  official  record  in  this 
the  subsequent  typical  battle  of  Kanganii. 
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Raxoariri, 
v%  as  the  native  name  has  it, 
iVaikato  river,  flowing  cmt  ui  the  &acrcd 
^akc  under  the  volcano  Tonjfariri  and 
ppcd    Kuapehu»    proceeds   with    a    full 
some  250  yards  wide  and  never  less  than 
iIcLp,  through  buiih  and  swamp. 
Uuii>had  constructed   a  strong  hne  of 

Icnt  across  the  narrow  isthmus  winch 
*  Waikato  river  from  the  Lake  \Vai> 
letely  blocking  the  road  up  the  right 
i  river. 
ember  it^th,  1865,  General  Cameron 
utred  the  pt>sition  as  far  as  practicable 
ic  steamer  Piomrr^  and  decided  to  land 
in  rear  of  the  retrenchment  to  cut  oflf 
while  attacking  in  front,  hoping  thus 
^c  war. 

■  Leslie,  .with  300  men  of  the  40th 
ntt  embarked  in  steamers  to  land  south 
ntrenchments^  while  860  officers  and  men 
rener.it  Cameron  marched  from  the  north 
right  bank  c»f  the  river.  Both  arrived 
ame  lime — 3  p.m.  The  force  from  the 
alted  about  600  vards  from  the  entrench- 
id  formed  for  attack  under  cover.  On  tht.- 
ere  Colonel  Wv^itt  and  200  men  of  th^ 
veteran  regiment  in  New  Zealand  wars 
irried  the  scaling-ladders  and  planks  tn 
e  ditch.  A  detachment  of  the  12th  Regi- 
tider  Captain  Cole  formed  the  centre,  and 
I  under  Colonel  Austin,  now  recovered 
s  wound  (received  at  Koheroa),  prolonged 
'  of  skirmishers  ajul  suppc^ris  to  the  left, 
dn  Mercer's  detachment  of  Royal  Artiller\* 
vo  Armstrong  6 -pounders,  and  a  naval 
Icr  under  Lieutenant  Alexander,  R.N.»  ad- 
with  the  centre  of  the  hne  of  skirmishers, 
ment^    i*f   I  lie    40th     uul    f>::th    were     in 

^bniv  ^  works  Ci>nsi>>iv<i  <»t  a  line  <»i  ni^h 

■bd  double  ditch  with  the  usuaJ  Maori 

ng,   the   ends  '^unk   in   the  ground  and 

rpgether  by  tough  withes»  instead  of  rigid 

lib.    To  attempt  to  breach  such  works 

anider  Armstrong  pop-gun  and  its 

3'inch  calibre  shelJ  and  pinch  of 

lor  bu^^ting  charge,  was  absolutely  futile. 

t    formidable    entrenchments    stririched 

TOSS  the  iJithmus  between  like  and  riven 

titfc  was    siretjgtliened  by  a  square  re* 

rf  \i;r)»  formidable  construction,  its  ditch 

Wcive  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  deep 

'    *      ^   to  top  of  parapt'l.     Thc- 

.*  was  not  known  before 


the  assault  w^as  delivered.  Behind  the  left 
centre  of  the  main  line,  at  right  angles  tc 
it,  facing  the  river,  and  so  sweeping  muc^ 
of  the  ground  in  rear,  was  another  strong 
line  of  rifle-pits,  and  yet  a  third  about  ti%e 
hundred  yards  in  rear  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
ridge.  But  it  was  thought  the  left  of  the  straight 
line  of  works  could  be  enfiladed  and  taken  in 
reverse  by  the  gunboats  and  steamers  ;  there- 
r.^n-  the  genen<l   srlctttd   th.il    part   fur   .ittack. 


^'^.1 


MAORI   aiauRKs. 

The  troops  were  hardly  in  position  before  the 

nemy  opened  fire,  but  without  much  effect,  tlte 

northern  attack  having  formed  under  the  browy 

of  a  hill. 

It  had  been  arranged  with  Commodf«re  Sir 
William  Wiseman  that  the  Koyal  Artiller\'  and 
the  gunboats  should  open  fire  simultaneously 
by  signal,  and  the  steamers  land  the  40th  to  th<! 
Mjuth.  But  the  strength  i»f  the  wind  and 
current  rendered  steamboats  and  gunboats  alike 
almost  unmanageable,  and  w^hen  the  general 
gave  the  signal,  only  one  of  the  gunboats  %vas 
ready  to  open   tire»  and  the  steamers  were  far 

from     the     nlace      stlLrtt:d      tn      land      tltc      40th 

Regiment 

Alter  siiLilin^  the  w^rK?  i<»r  ;in  i^nur  and 
a  half,  the  day  being   well  advanced,  and  but 
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little  prospect  of  the  remainder  olf  the  gunboats 
getting  intu  position,  General  Canieruii  -gave 
the  i^rdcr  for  the  assaDlt.     The  whole  h'ne  of 


th::  65th,  after  pasMjjg  ihf 

inents,  joined  the  4otii  in  : 

Learing  a  detachment 


k,\x»;akjri  cami*.   iuom  tub  waikato. 


^kirniishers  and  supports  rushed  down  the  slope 
the   hill    as   rapidly  as   the    rugged  ground 

^pjrmitted,  exposed  as  they  were  to  a  heavy  fire. 
Colonel  Austin  was  again  wounded,  Captain 
Phelps  (t4th)»  and  man}'  others,  but -nothing 
checked  the  advance* 

The  skirmishers  of  the  65th  having  reached 
to  within  6fty  paces  of  the  entrenchment,  the 
LuUlcr  party  planted  tlitir  ladders^  and  the  skir* 
niishers,  followed  by  the  support;*,  mounted  the 
parapet  and  forced  the  fir^t  line  ;  then  wheel- 
ing to  the  left  and  charging  up  the  hill,  they 
carried  the  second  line  of  rifle-pits,  and  drove 
the  enemy  before  tlieni  until  the  advance  was 
checked  hy  the  deadly  fire  from  the  centre 
redoubt.  The  remainder  of  the  troop;*  on  the 
left,  finding  it  impossible  to  penetrate  the 
position  on  that  side,  joined   the  attack  of  the 

i^fth,  and  with  ihem  almost  enveloped  the 
pentre  redoubt. 

Meanwhile  the  40th  had  huen  landed  from  the 
tearners,  and  Colonel  Leslie,  without  waiting 
lor  tlie  companie?*  to  flnm^  ordered  Captain 
Ciarkc  to  take  the  first  fifty  men  landed  to 
attack  the  ridge  in  rear  of  the  enemyV  posit  inn, 
rhile  he  muved  round  its  base  with  the  re- 
mainder, The  ridge  was  honeycombed  with 
rifle-pits,  yet  it  wa^s  carried  at  once,  and  a  great 
mmber  of  the  enemy  killed  or  drowned  in 
tlt£i]tpting  to  cToe42>  the  swamp.     A  portion  of 


Leslie   with  the  retnainder    jf»it>ed 
engaged  at  the  centre  redoubt,  whens  \ 
fought  with  desperation  ;  and  the 
raMier  short  fr>r  this  part  of  the  wortri 
impossible  to  carrj*  it     But  t 
the    Royal    Artillery   offered 
where  all  others  had  6iiled 
useless   field-guns   they   haa 
armed  only  with  their  ^hort 
with  revolvers,  the  gunner 
captain,  who  had  found  a  iia. .  - 
of  the  work  just  wide  enou|{h   ■ 
to  squeeze  thr 
through  the  lu 
to   pass  the   opening  wa 
Lieutenant    Pickard,    R*A 
chief  and    brought   hack 
lived*     He  then  marked  tli 
and   earth  so  that  thi   **i 
fallen  near  it  ctntld  be 
this  he  gained  the  V*i^ 
A  second  aswult  w,i 
with  cutjases  and  revr>lvt" 
of  Commixiorc  Wt^eniiin  aii 
R.N.,  but  thc>'  also  failed, 
by  the  siiilor^,  under  C^nnni 
even  less  fortunate,  for  tli 
their  assault  by  throwing 
mostly  fell  shorty  .1    * 
intcj  the  ditch,  w<.' 
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attcmpiing  to  puTl  donm  a  stockiide 
Mttch<  Captain  Strange  kicked  one  of 
>me  jrrcnades  into  a  puddle  in  the 
bre  he  iried  to  slarnp  out  the  burning 
mud.  It  exploded  without  injury  to 
fit  another  officer  lu^t  his  Hf^  in  cxpos- 
blf  to  make  known  the  situation.  At 
c  hcry  curves  o(  the  hand-grenade  fu«^s 
tfi  illumine  the  darkness  of  the  already 
night,  and  the  general  ordered  the  troops 
Id  the  ground  they  had  gained  until 
||K  With  the  dawn  the  Maoris  showed 
^Bag  and  surrendered  unconditionally, 
^K  giving  up  their  arms.  Seven  hundred 
Pmen  had  oiiginally  manned  the  works, 
bahvays.^ome  he^sitation  about  brave  men 

K  their  arms,  hut  Te  Ori-ort,  the  ehief, 
ample.  In  handing  his  rifle  to  the 
said:  **We  J^iught  you  at  Kohcroa» 
light  you  well  ;  we  fought  y*»u  here  at 
;uu  and  fought  you  well  ;  now  we  arc 
Hdie,  ake,  ake  1  '^  (for  ever  and   ev«*r). 


killed   and   eleven  wounded,  IhirtJ^Aevcn    men 
killed  and  eighty  wounded. 

The  lo^  of  the  Maoris  must  have  been  heavy* 
Forty -<^ne  b<jdies  were  found  in  I  he  work>,  hut  a 
great  many  were  shot  or  dro^^cd  in  the  swamps. 
The  Maori  wounded  tnuiit  have  been  removed 
during  the  night*  as  none  were  found  among 
the  prisoners. 

Captain    Mercer   still    lingered,   and   his  wife 
came  up  to  the  front.     As  he  a»uld  not  speak, 
being  shot  through  the  jaws,  he  wrote  with  a 
pencil:  **  Do  not  grieve  for  me.     I  die  ccvntentcd 
and  resigned  to  the  will  t>f  God  '';  and  *hj  passed' 
away  a  brave  Englishman.     Colonel  Austin  and 
Captain  Phelps  *^f  the  14th,  both  died  of  their 
injuries.  The  latter^  being  wounded  in  the  groin, 
knew  it   was  fatal,  and  when   Surgeon  Temple,* 
K.A„  came  to  him   he  said  :    *'  Attend  to  the  1 
other  fellows  ;  they  may  have  a  chance — I  know 
I   have  none/'      Surgeon   Temple   had   pasi!^ 
unscathed    b}*  the  fatal   opening   to   attend   to 
Captain  Mercer  and  those  who  had  faJlen  there. 


*'  rrii    'a  \". ^  k 


I «'  M  I        \       \    \t 


w     <iM^\r\,:      IN      KItAk     ru       .  irr     i^v  r^L;  l-    *  ( ^,  (jg^  J  ^ 


Atkhis  promprly  tratcniised  with     Like  Lieutenant  Pickard,  Surgeon  Temple  well 

I  fcm.  earned  his  Cross  for  v;Jour.     But  the  w*ar  was 

tidi    casualties  were    four    officers     not  popular  mth  the  troc)p%,  who  admired  the 
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courage  and  rude  chivalr\^  of  the  Maoris,  while 
they  suflfered  from  desperate  assaults  on  under- 
ground fortifications^  which  the  new  artiller)* 
was  powerless  to  touch. 

There  was  but  barren  honour  in  capturing 
Pahs^  to  find  the  bulk  of  the  defenders,  after 
inflicting  heavy  loss,  had  disappeared  under  cover 
of  night  to  assume  a  fresh  positron. 

The  Home  Government  disliked  the  expense, 
and  desired  to  shift  it  and  the  responsibihty  to 
the  colonists,  whom  they  unjustly  accused  of  w^ish- 
ing  to  prolong  the  war  for  the  sake  of  the  money 
expended  in  the  country,  and  of  uherior  designs 
of  confiscating  native  lands,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  losses  were  far  greater  than  any  prospective 
gains,  and  that  the  war  was  a  terror  to  colonists, 
necessitating  the  abandonment  of  farms  and  the 
crowding  of  women  and  children  into  towns, 
while  the  men  were  in  the  field,  as  militia  or 
volunteers. 

The    New    Zealand     finances    would     have 

^been   mined   but   for  the   timely   discovery  of 

"^gold  in  the  south  island,  w^here  there  were  no 

natives.     These  resources  enabled  the  colonists 

to  raise  troops  of  their  own,  and  to  bring  the 


war  to  a  successful  issue,  wi 

Imperial  Government  witli     - 

difficult  of  comprehension  u*  a  tnim  ii|| 

ing  Street  office,  but  qi 

in  the  street.*'     The  C^  ta» 

built  in  spite  of  the  Coloni^il  Otiicc.     Wlu 

to    themselves    the    cukmi»t»     cxinqu 

Maoris,  and  then  treated  them  ncit 

justice,  but  generosity.     Ilie  ri 

ment  has  died  out,  but  the    K 

large  and  fertile  territory',  is  still  the  pro 

the  Maoris,  for  >vhf)se  wants  it  t     "'eJ 

of  them  are  coniparalively  we^j  Jl 

more  so.     The  Maori  reprcMm 

New  Zealand  Legislature.    In  :.--  Hi 

the  world,  those  races  which  can  fight  fee  ( 
rights  generally  de^rve  and  get  them. 

The  w^arrior  Maori  has  become  fairly 
trious,  civilised,  and  happy ;  he   was 
gentleman.    The  statistics  of  drunken 
crime  show  a  very  low  and  evcTHlecrca 
though  there  is  but  a  tri'i 
native   population;  not    at 
expected    from    the    Bsstmipti- 
habits — both  clothes  and  morals. 


.^  **- 
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IE  day  before  Waterloo  a  Peninsular 

l*eteran  of  the  52nd  was  overheard 
|o  remark,  *'  ThereUl  be  a  great  battle 
3-moTrow/'  and  when  questioned  by 
.15  to  his  meanings  said.  **AU  the 
u  battles  are  fought  on  a  Sunday! " 
jrge  extent  the  man  was  right :  Vimiera, 
.  d^Onoro,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Orthez,  were 
id  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  Toulouse,  as 
te  an  engagement  as  any  in  the  war,  was 
m  Easter  Sunday. 

Wk  last  stand  by  a  brave  general*  turning 
more  the  gates  of  the  third  city  of  his 
,   ignorant    that    the    cause    for  which 

grled    was    already    lost,    and    that    his 
d  abdicated  several  days  before, 
ling  in  the  centre  of  a  flat  and  pastoral 

Fble  to  frequent  inundations  from  the 
t  intersected  its  meadows  and  com- 
city  of  Toulouse  was  protected  on 
ides  by  the  river  Garonne  and  a  large 
nd  girdled  by  a  massive  old  wall  flanked 
lar  inter>'als  by  pointed  turret  towers, 
kvhich  rose  a  forest  of  spires  and  the 
;ables  of  the  houses,  many  of  them  built 
I. 

lost  no  time  in  raising  works  and  strong 
(leads, and  did  all  that  skill  and  ingenuity 
:complish  m  seventeen  da\  s  to  make  the 
npregnable.  Its  natural  features  offered 
icility  for  the  purpose^  and  he  coinpelled 
gwhat  reluctant  citizens  to  assist  in  fnrm- 
^kts  on  the  heights  to  eastward,  which 
Hn  for  two  miles  roughly  parallel  to  the 
H  between  the  canal  and  the  swollen 
^f  whnse  bridges,  save  one  at  CroiJC 
^vere  purposely  broken  or  mined. 
I  west  the  Oaronne  formed  a  strong 
Ih  ihe  outlying  suburb  cf  St.  Cj-prien 
The  canal,  lined  with  troiJps,  curved 
^aronnc  round  the  north  of  the  city» 


and  then  along  its  eastern  side,  where  several 
clustering  suburbs  were  capable  of  being  strongly 
garrisoned,  so  that  the  only  weak  spot  was  to 
the  southward,  and  even  there  another  suburb 
was  full  of  troops.  The  waits  were  manned  with 
guns.  The  heights— divided  by  the  L;ivaur  road 
into  two  distinct  elevations  or  platforms,  the 
Calvinet  and  St.  Sx-piere — were  steep,  and  held 
by  Harispe's  division,  Darricau  defended  the 
canal ;  Reille  occupied  St*  Cyprien  ;  and  a  de- 
tached hill  between  the  northern  end  of  the 
heights  and  Croix  d 'Grade,  catted  the  Pugade, 
was  garrisuned  by  St.  PoL 

Artificial  inundations  covered  the  approaches 
in  many  places,  cavalry  were  on  the  look-out 
about  the  river  Ens,  and  the  roads  themselves 
were  no  contemptible  allies,  sodden  by  the 
heavy  rains. 

In  an  unpublished  journal  I  have  before  me, 
kept  by  an  officer  of  the  2nd  Oueen*s  (Lieutenant, 
afterwards  Captain,  J.  A.  Wilson),  the  following 
entry  rxrcurs  :  *'  Roads  actually  up  to  my  middle 
in  mud  ;  walked  into  a  river  to  wash  my  clothes !  '* 

Under  these  conditions,  and  to  oppose  this 
formidable  resistance,  Wellington  attacked  St, 
Cvprien  on  the  28th  of  March,  and  made  several 
attempts  to  cruss  the  Gamnnc  abotr  I'oulouse, 

The  floods,  however,  retarded  us,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  4th  April  that  Beresford  passed 
over,  fifteen  miles  Mqw  the  city»  with  the  3rd, 
4th»  and  6th  Divisions  and  three  brigades  of 
cavalr\%  the  4th  Division  crossing  the  pontoons 
first,  their  bands  and  drums  playing  *'  The  British 
Grenadiers,"  and  the  sun  coming  out  as  the>' 
halted  on  the  enemy's  bank  tt»  sponge  arms  and 
loosen  ammunition. 

They  marched  tci  La  Espinassc  without  op- 
position, the  French  patrols  retiring  at  the  lir^t 
pn  f  the  river,  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry 

Ti:  us  without  cmning  to  blniTs.   **  At  four  ' 

o  ciockV'  to  quote  the  above*ment  toned  journal, 
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"  our  regiment  sent  with  the  Rocket  Brigade  to 
support  the  cavalry.  At  eight  oV'lock  got 
squeezed  into  some  poor  houses,  having  been 
forty-eight  hours  without  resting  to  sleep." 

"April  8th. — Marched  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon. At  five  my  company  sent  on  picquet. 
Ordered  by  the  general  to  load  and  go  to  a 
church,  where  I  should  find  a  picquet  of  the 
French,  and  to  drive  them  out  and  keep  the 
church.  A  company  of  the  53rd  sent  to  support 
me  .  .  .  Found  the  French  had  just  retired, 
and  left  both  doors  of  the  church  open  for  me, 
for  which  I  was  much  obliged  to  them.*' 

Napier  has  cleverly  shown  how  Soult  left  the 
bridge  intact  at  Croix  d'Orade  to  entice  Wel- 
lington into  the  marshy  ground  between  the 
heights  and  the  river  P>s,  and  then  he  shows 
what  Wellington  did  when  he  got  there,  which 
was  not  at  all  what  the  French  marshal  anti- 
cipated. 

On  the  8th  the  i8th  Hussars  made  a  brilliant 
dash  at  the  bridge  against  the  French  dragoons, 
after  a  pause  on  both  sides. 

The  advance  of  our  infantry  set  them  in 
motion  simultaneously.  The  trumpets  rang  out 
the  charge  together  ;  but  our  fellows  in  blue  and 
white  were  too  sharp  for  the  brass  helmets, 
and  jamming  the  dragoons  between  the  stone 
parapets,  broke  them  after  a  moment's  sabring, 
and  spurred  over  in  pursuit  led  by  Major  Hughes. 
Colonel  Vivian  being  incapacitated  by  a  carbine 
bullet. 

Wellington  wished  to  attack  on  the  Qth,  but 
owing  to  the  removal  of  the  pontoon  bridge 
closer  to  Toulouse,  it  was  necessary  to  postpone 
until  the  day  after. 

The  allied  army  (Kcupied  a  peculiar  position, 
anil  one  which  indicated  in  a  marked  degree 
the  place  Napoleon  had  won  in  the  hearts  iA' 
his  people. 

In  the  north,  where  the  population  had 
suffered  more  severely  from  the  ravages  of  war, 
trom  the  conscription,  and  the  devastating  pas- 
sage of  troops,  the  peasants  rose  and  helped  the 
tottering  emperor[;  but  in  the  hot^impressionable 
south  they  not  only  retrained  from  armed  resist- 
ance, but  welcomed  the  "  perliilious "  English; 
and  Soult,  fighting  a  last  battle  for  the  cause, 
lought  it  unaided  by  his  countrvnien,  who  were 
even  reluctant  to  help  him  dig  his  trenches,  and 
had  probably  more  sympathy  with  the  success 
of  the  invaders  than  with  that  of  the  bayonets 
that  upheld  the  Tricolour. 

The  weather  had  improved  a  little,  but  there 
was  still  much  water  out   over  the  country,  and 


the  Garonne,  flowing  swiftly  in  a  deep  ch 
threatened  our  pontoons  as  it  foamed  on  ii 
to  the  Atlantic. 

Wellington's  plan,  the  result  of  person 
servation  carried  out  with  great  care  the  pr 
days,  was  to  deliver  two  feint  attacks,  i 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  against  St.  Cyprien  acn 
Garonne,  the  other  upon  the  outposts  alo 
canal  north  of  Toulouse  under  Picton, 
Freyre's  Spaniards  carried  the  isolated 
Pugade,  and  Marshal  Beresford  stormc 
French  right  on  the  hilly  platform  of  St.  S 
the  cavalry  moving  along  each  side  of  t 
to  watch  Berton,  whose  horsemen  roved  c 
marshy  fields  before  and  beyond  St.  Sypi£ 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  th 
April  our  troops  mustered  under  arms 
darkness,  and  the  hussars  passed  to  the  1 
Beresford's  columns,  which  they  were  to  ] 
on  their  toilsome  two-mile  march  along  tl 
of  the  enemy's  position. 

After   many    halts,  until    ever^'thing 
proper  order,  the  army  got  under  weigl 
six  o'clock,  and   with   the   sun    shining 
war-worn  ranks,  stepped  boldly  fonvard  t 
that  useless  and  unnecessary  battle. 

While  Hill  began  his  attack  against  St.  < 
and  Picton,  seconded  by  Baron  Alten, 
on  the  French  skirmishers  in  front  of  th 
the  Spaniard^  advanced  under  a  fire  ir 
guns  and  took  speedy  possession  of  the  1 
vSt.  Pol  having  orders  to  fall  back  totheC 
the  first  of  those  two  platforms  which 
the  main  strength  of  Souk's  position 
Beresford,  leaving  his  clattering  batteries 
village  of  Monblanc,  turned  to  his  left,  ai 
clearing  the  protecting  barrier  of  the  1 
inarched  ahead  under  a  terrible  flank  firel: 
the  platforms  and  the  river. 

Advancing  in  three  columns  throi^ 
swamps,  the  heights  mi  their  right  becan 
with  smoke  and  flame,  and  we  learn  ft 
journal  already  quoted  that  the  men  had 
by  companies  to  escape  the  fire,  the  80 
lia\ing  one  advantage — that  it  put  outth 
shell-,  and  when  a  round  shot  struck  it  • 
ri>e  again. 

Siill  the  4th  and  (jth  I")ivisions  suffered  s 
in  their  long  tramp,  and  were  destined  ti 
nu>re  before  the  day  closed,  the  6th  esj 
the  "  Marching  Division,"  as  their  coinr 
the  war  designated  them. 

The  Spaniards  occupying  the  Pugac 
Portuguese  guns  were  dragged  up  the  li 
opened  on  the  Calvinet,  kc»eping  upathui 


^E    FRENCH    RUSHED    FORWARD    WITH  TRtlMPHAMr    VKLLS    AND)  FIRING   IKJWN    IXIO    IHU 
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roll  against  the  enemy  across  the  valley ;  and 
about  an  hour  before  noon,  while  Beresford  was 
still  splashing  on  through  the  mud  and  mire,  an 
unfortunate  mishap  befell. 

Don  Manuel  Freyre,  flushed  with  his  first 
success,  descended  into  the  gorge  below  and 
attacked  the  hornwork  on  the  Calvinet  platform 
in  two  lines  with  a  reserve  in  his  rear.  Advanc- 
ing boldly  at  first,  they  soon  came  under  a 
withering  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  a  battery 
on  the  canal  also  raking  their  right  flank ;  and, 
turning  to  an  officer  beside  him,  Wellington  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "  Did  you  ever  see  nine 
hundred  men  run  away?" 

The  officer  addressed  admitted  that  he  had 
never  done  so,  and  Wellington  said,  **  Wait  a 
minute,  you  will  see  it  now.'*  As  he  spoke,  the 
right  wing  wavered,  and  the  leading  ranks  flung 
themselves  into  a  hollow  road,  twenty-five  feet 
deep,  for  a  shelter  it  could  not  aflbrd  them. 
Leon  de  Sicilia's  Cantabrians  alone  stood  their 
ground  somewhat  sheltered  by  a  bank  ;  but  the 
left  wing  and  the  second  line  turned  and  fled 
helterskelter,  a  terror-stricken  mass,  the  French 
rushing  forward  with  triumphant  yells  and  firing 
down  into  the  hollow  road,  which  was  soon  a 
hideous  lane  of  dead  and  dying. 

The  Spanish  officers  with  great  courage  rallied 
their  men  and  led  them  back  again,  but  the 
sight  that  met  their  gaze  as  they  reached  the 
edge  of  the  hollow  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
their  valour,  and  breaking  rank  they  fled  for  the 
open  country,  hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy,  who 
were  only  brought  within  bounds  again  by  the 
reserve  artillery  and  Ponsonby's  Heavy  Dra- 
goons, a  battalion  of  the  Light  Division  taking 
the  fugitives'  place  in  splendid  order. 

More  than  fifteen  hundred  Spaniards  were 
killed;  but  Wellington,  as  he  sat  on  his  charger 
Copenhagen,  afterwards  to  carry  him  at  Water- 
loo, had  more  serious  news  brought  to  him. 

General  Picton,  whose  eagerness  for  combat 
was  so  well  known  that  his  orders  had  been 
given  to  him  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  had 
disobeyed  them,  and  turning  his  feint  attack  into 
a  real  one,  had  been  defeated  for  the  moment. 

Successful  at  first,  the  Fighting  3rd  Division 
had  driven  the  French  outposts  back  about 
three  miles  on  to  the  Jumeaux  bridge  ;  but  their 
fiery  leader,  not  content  with  this,  sent  six  com- 
panies of  the  74th  Highland  Regiment — a  corps 
which  had  lost  the  "  garb  of  old  Gaul  "  five  years 
before,  and  had  then  twice  as  many  Irish  as  Scots 
in  its  ranks — against  the  palisade  at  the  bridge- 
head across  an  open  stretch  of  plain. 


Brevet-Major  Miller  and  Captain  McQueen 
led  them  bravely  forward  ;  but  the  work  was  too 
high,  and  they  had  no  ladders,  and  although  the 
whole  brigade  made  the  attempt,  they  were 
heavily  repulsed,  losing  nearly  four  hundred 
officers  and  men,  among  them  Colonel  Forbes, 
of  the  "  Old  Stubboms,"  killed,  and  General 
Brisbane,  who  was  wounded. 

It  was  a  severe  repulse,  and,  taken  together 
with  the  Spanish  failure,  might  have  proved 
serious,  for  Wellington  had  now  no  reser\'es. 
Hill  was  checked  by  the  second  line  of  en- 
trenchments at  St.  Cyprien,  and  the  French 
marshal  was  able  by  these  reverses  to  withdraw 
about  15,000  men  to  reinforce  the  rest  on  the 
platforms,  where  Beresford  now  had  victory  or 
defeat  in  his  own  keeping. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Ers  our  cavalry  made 
two  bold  dashes — one  against  the  bridge  of 
Bordes,  which  sent  Berton  ventre  a  tcrre  to  the 
left  bank  with  barely  time  to  destroy  the  road- 
way before  the  troopers  were  upon  him ;  the 
other  by  the  ist  King's  German  Legion  Hussars, 
who  would  have  won  half-a-dozen  Victoria 
Crosses  in  our  own  day. 

The  bridge  of  Montaudron,  beyond  the  French 
right,  had  been  strongly  barricaded  with  barrels 
filled  with  earth,  and  the  22nd  Chasseurs-^ 
cheval  lined  the  barrier  with  loaded  carbines, 
shouting  derisively  as  the  Hanoverians  rode  up. 

The  squadron  halted  ;  several  men  swung  out 
of  their  saddles  and  walked  up  to  the  bridge; 
the  carbines  whistled,  but  the  dismounted  men 
paid  no  heed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  torn 
down  casks  enough  to  let  Poten  in  at  the  head 
of  the  others.  When  the  squadron  came  back 
again  their  sabres  were  dripping,  and  the  bridge 
was  ours ! 

Meantime,  Beresford*s  three  columns  had  pur- 
sued its  deadly  march  along  the  foot  of  the 
heights  until  its  rear  had  passed  the  Lavaur 
road,  which  led  between  the  platforms  to  the 
suburbs  of  Toulouse,  and  then,  in  accordance 
with  Wellington's  orders,  the  two  divisions 
wheeled  into  line  to  attack  St.  Sypi^re.  What 
says  our  journal  ? 

**  Having  arrived  at  their  right  (the  French 
right),  we  were  wheeling  into  line  when  a 
column  of  cavalry  came  down  towards  us  and 
would  most  likely  have  charged  us,  but  our 
rockets  dispersed  them. 

**  The  second  rocket  thrown  went  through  the 
body  of  a  horse,  and  left  two  men  on  the  road! 
Just  as  they  retired,  a  column  of  infantry  came 
down   another  road  near  to   us,   beating  their 
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and  seeming  very  determined  ;  but  on  our 
wheeling  up  into  line  they  halted  and 
:nced  a  running  fire,  by  which  no  harm 
ne. 

lonel  Henderson  was  shot  through  the 
We  returned  the  salute  by  a  regular 
;  as  soon  as  the  smoke  cleared  away,  and 
the  men  were  loading,  I  could  see  the 
I  commander's  horse  lying  down  in  the 
md  six  or  eight  men  carrying  the  un- 
ite colonel's  body  off.  They  put  about 
iately,  and  we,  having  given 
five  or  six  rounds  as  they 
oing,  followed  them  up  the 
three  lines,  ourselves  in  the 
he  Portuguese  in  the  second, 
ft  Brigade  the  third. 
le  hill  was  so  steep,  and  the 
mning  through  it  over  which 
d  to  pass,  that  I  was  glad  to 
d  of  a  sergeant's  pike  to  help 
They  kept  up  a  smart  fire 
js.  The  right-hand  man  of 
npany  was  shot  through  the 
and  fell  at  my  feet  (he  re- 
J  and  joined  in  about  six 
afterwards).  When  we  had 
I  the  hill  (for  the  enemy  flew 
us),  we  came  in  sight  of  their 
army  and  of  the  town  of 
ise,  a  noble  sight." 
luch  for  the  present  for  the 
ivision.  Their  comrades  of 
1,  upon  whom  more  brunt 
iting  fell,  found  a  mass  of 
y  about  to  descend  from  the 
hile  a  strong  body  of  horse 
down  the  Lavaur  road  to 
pt  any  retreat. 

whole  of  Beresford's  command— which  at 
tset  had  not  mustered  1 3,00c,  and  which 
ffered  severely  on  its  march — was  hemmed 
a  narrow  difficult  position,  the  enemy 
y  entrenched  above  them,  an  unfordable 
n  their  rear,  Berton  menacing  the  left 
nd  Vial  the  right ! 

t,  up  on  the  rocky  hill,  had  brought 
I  and  D'Armagnac  up  to  reinforce  the 
he  latter  general  himself  a  native  of  Tou- 
-and,  after  some  stirring  words  to  Taupin, 
i  them  to  descend  with  fiiry  ! 
>rtunately  for  themselves,  they  waited  and 
3eresford  time  to  wheel  into  line,  were 
th  Congreve  rockets  as  they  came  shout- 
nm,  and,  part  of  the  6th  Division  repulsing 


Vial  in  square  while  the  4th  Division  behaved 
as  already  narrated,  the  tables  were  completely 
turned,  and  instead  of  an  utter  annihilation  of 
the  little  red  mass  below,  that  mass  followed 
up  its  first  successes  by  mounting  the  hill,  drove 
the  French  before  it,  and  half  the  formidable 
heights  were  ours. 

"  Their  infantry  ran  in  the  greatest  disorder," 
says  the  journal,  **  and  cavalry  in  armour  pro- 
tected them.  We  kept  advancing  in  line  till, 
drawing  near  them,  a  regiment  of  their  cavalry 
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rode  up  towards  us.  We  then  wheeled  back  by 
divisions  and  formed  the  solid  square  in  double 
quick  time  ;  at  the  same  time  the  rockets  com- 
menced again  and  did  great  damage,  obliging 
them  to  withdraw.  They  left  their  guns  at  the 
end  of  the  town  to  play  on  us,  and  we  could  see 
their  baggage  and  many  troops  hurrj'ing  out  of 
the  other  end.  We  had  to  halt  here  for  the  6th 
Division,  which  was  warmly  engaged  at  a  re- 
doubt, and  we  were  shortly  after>vards  ordered 
to  He  down." 

The  town  mentioned  by  the  captain  was  evi- 
dently  the  suburb  of  Guillemeri^,  immediately 
below  the  heights,  where  a  bridge  crosses  the 
canal  to  the  suburb  of  St.  Etienne,  and  about 
this  time,  the  18th  Hussars  and  the  ist  King's 
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German  Legion  coming  round  the  south  end  of 
St.  Sypi^re  to  menace  another  bridge,  known  as 
the  Demoiselles,  Soult's  position  grew  critical. 

Beresford's  artillery,  which  had  been  expend- 
ing its  fire  against  the  Calvinet  platform,  was 
brought  up  through  the  marshes  about  two 
o'clock,  the  Horse  Artillery  having  arrived  earlier 
but  without  tumbrils  and  only  seven  or  eight 
rounds  of  ammunition  ;  and  about  half  an  hour 
later  the  6th  Division  made  a  furious  attack. 

Sheltered  from  the  fire  under  the  hill, 
Pack's  Scotch  Brigade  and  Douglas's  Portuguese 
swarmed  up  the  steep  banks,  wheeled  to  their 
left  by  wings  as  they  got  out  of  the  hollow  road, 
and  charged  so  successfully,  in  spite  of  a  storm 
of  shot  and  shell  at  close  quarters,  that  the  Black 
Watch  and  yqth  Highlanders  were  masters  of  iall 
the  breastworks  and  in  possession  of  the  Colom- 
bette  and  Calvinet   redoubts  in  a  few  minutes  ! 

Then  gallant  Harispe  led  a  mighty  stream 
back  upon  the  intruders  ;  it  burst  with  over- 
whelming force  of  numbers  upon  the  High- 
landers, slew  or  wounded  four-fifths  of  the  Black 
Watch,  and  cleared  the  captured  works. 

An  eye-witness  has  left  us  an  account,  which 
though  often  quoted  will  well  bear  repetition, 
of  how  the  French  came  down  like  a  torrent, 
darkening  the  whole  hill-top,  officers  riding  in 
front  waving  their  men  on  with  hat  in  hand 
''  amidst  shouts  of  the  multitude  resembling  the 
roar  of  the  ocean." 

Then  in  that  moment  of  mad  suspense,  half  in 
defiance,  half  in  admiration,  their  voices  hoarse 
with  the  lust  of  slaughter,  the  Highlanders  took 
off  their  feather  bonnets,   giving  three  British 


cheers  as  they  waved  the  ostrich-plumes 
sunlight !   And,  when  the  redoubt  was  reU 
for  we  did  retake  it,  helped   by  the  lit 
91st — there  were  only  ninety  of  the  Black' 
left  out  of  five  hundred  who  went  into  acti 

With  dogged  resolve  our  men  stuck 
summit  of  the  hill,  a  weak  line  facing  t 
odds,  and  yet  it  was  the  kind  of  conflic 
had  learned  to  love  in  that  war  whose  last 
they  were  then  fighting  ! 

They  kept  the  Calvinet,  and  later  0 
Cameron  Highlanders — there  were  only 
three  of  the  name  in  the  regiment,  stn 
enough — retook  the  Colombette.  Harisp 
down,  and  about  four  o'clock  the  enemy 
drew;  Soult  retiring  behind  the  canal  some 
about  five,  beaten,  yet  still  full  of  rcsourc 
ready  to  renew  the  combat. 

Happily  for  human  life,  he  thought  bet 
it,  retreating  in  admirable  order  on  the  ni^ 
the  nth,  further  hostilities  being  suspend 
few  days  later  by  news  of  Napoleon's  abdic 
Had  it  arrived  before,  five  generals  and 
men  on  the  French  side,  and  four  generals 
close  on  5,000  men  on  ours  would  have 
spared  to  their  respective  countries. 

Dr.  Jenks  of  the  loth  Hussars,  who  (l| 
1S82  at  a  very  advanced  age,  was  one  of  ll 
survivors  of  Toulouse. 

The  sortie  from  Bayonne  on  the  14th,  b 
French  garrison  who  disbelieved  in  Napo 
fall,  caused  more  unnecessary'  bloodshed  ;  i 
the  last  actual  conflict  before  our  army  s 
and  with  it  the  greatest  war  we  have  ever 
came  to  a  sudden  and  most  glorious  termin 
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I. — THK    DISASTER    OK   MAIWAND. 

he  early  days  of  August,  1880,  it  seemed 
hat  the  long,  bitter  struggle  was  at  last 
n  the  eve  of  being  ended.  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  was   the   master    of   the    region 

Cabul.  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  having 
J  up  from  Candahar  and  fought  on 
y  the  brilliant  battle  of  Ahmed  Kehl, 
>w  at  Cabul  in  chief  command.  Mr. 
had  announced  the  recognition  by  the 
'  of  India  and  the  Government  of   the 

Empress,  of  Abdurrahman  Khan  as 
of  Cabul.  The  date  of  the  evacuation 
al  by  the  British  troops  had  been  ap- 
itely  fixed,  and  it  seemed  all  but  certain 
"ore  the  end  of  the  month  both  Stewart 
5erts  should  have  re-entered  British  India 
eir  brave  but  war-worn  regiments.  But 
rangements  were  suddenly  and  ominously 
L'd  by  the  tidings  which  reached  by  tele- 
the  British  headquarters  at  Sherpur, 
!ng  the  utter  defeat  at  Maiwand  of  the 
^mmanded  by  General  Burrows  in  the 
xstween  the  Helmund  and  Candahar. 
e  early  spring  of  1 880  Sir  Donald  Stewart 
tted  Candahar  with  the  Bengal  division 
)rce,  leaving  there  the  Bombay  division, 
command  of  which  General  Primrose 
,  General  Phayre  assuming  charge  of  the 
lications.  It  was  known  that  Ayoub 
ras  making  hostile  operations  at  Herat. 
Ui  Khan,  who  had  been  Governor  of 
IT  during  Sir  Donald  Stewart's  residence 
tad  been  nominated  hereditary-  ruler  of 
nnce,  with  the  title  of  "  Wali,"  when  it 
rnnined  to  separate  Candahar  from  North- 
Afghanistan.  On  June  21st  the  Wah, 
1  some  days  earlier  crossed  the  Helmund 
upied  Girishk  with  his  troops,  reported 
oub  was  actually  on  the  march  towards 


the  Candahar  frontier,  and  asked  for  the  support 
of  a  British  brigade  to  enable  him  to  cope  with 
the  hostile  advance.  There  was  warrant  for  the 
belief  that  the  Wali's  troops  were  disaffected, 
and  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  meet  Ayoub's 
army  with  any  likelihood  of  success.  After 
Stewart's  departure  the  strength  of  the  British 
forces  at  Candahar  was  dangerously  low,  amount- 
ing to  but  4,700  of  all  ranks  ;  but  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  arrest  Ayoub's  ofi'ensive  move- 
ment, and  a  brigade  consisting  of  a  troop  of 
horse  artillery,  si.K  companies  of  the  00th  Regi- 
ment, now  the  2nd  battalion  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales's  (Royal  Berk>hire  Regiment),  two 
Bombay  native  infantry'  regiment^,  and  500  native 
troopers — in  all  about  ^,300  >trong,  under  the 
commandofBrigadier-Cicncral  Burrows — reached 
the  left  bank  of  the  Helmund  on  July  nth. 
On  the  13th  the  Wali's  infantry,  2,000  strong, 
mutinied  e;i  masse,  and  marched  away  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  taking  with  them 
a  battery  of  smooth-bore  guns  which  was  a 
present  to  Shere  Ali  Khan  from  the  British 
Government.  His  cavalry*  did  not  behave  quite 
so  badly,  but  in  effect  his  army  no  longer  existed, 
and  Burrows's  brigade  was  the  only  force  in  the 
field  to  resist  the  advance  of  Ayoub  Khan,  whos6 
regular  troops  were  reported  to  number  4,000 
cavalr}'  and  from  4,000  to  5.000  infantr\\  exclusive 
of  the  2,000  deserters  from  chj  Wali,  with  thirty 
guns  and  an  irregular  force  of  uncertain  strength. 
Burrows  promptly  recaptured  from  the  Wali's 
infantr\'  the  battery  they  were  canying  off,  and 
punished  them  severely  in  their  retreat.  The 
mutineers  had  removed  or  destroyed  the  supplies 
which  the  Wali  had  accumulated  for  the  use  of 
the  British  brigade,  and  Burrows  therefore  could 
no  longer  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Girishk.  It 
was  determined  to  fall  back  upon  Khushk-i- 
Nakhud,  a  position  distant  thirty  miles  from 
Girishk  and  forty-five  from  Candahar — a  point 
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where  several  roads  from  the  Helmund  con- 
verged, and  where  supplies  were  plentiful.  At 
and  about  Khushk-i-Nakhud  the  brigade  re- 
mained from  the  i6th  until  the  morning  of  the 
27th  July.  While  waiting  and  watching  there, 
a  despatch  from  army  headquarters  at  Simla  was 
communicated  to  General  Burrows  from  Can- 
dahar,  authorising  him  to  attack  Ayoub  if  he 
considered  himself  strong  enough  to  beat  him, 
and  informing  him  that  it  was  regarded  of  the 
greatest  political  importance  that  the  force  from 
Herat  should  be  dispersed  and  prevented  from 
moving  in  the  direction  of  Ghuzni.  Spies 
brought  in  news  that  Ayoub  had  reached  Girishk, 
and  was  distributing  his  force  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Helmund  between  that  place  and 
Hyderabad.  Cavalry  patrols  failed  to  find  the 
enemy  until  the  21st,  when  a  detachment  was 
encountered  in  the  village  of  Sangbur  on  the 
northern  road  about  midway  between  the  Hel- 
mund and  Khushk-i-Nakhud.  Next  day  that 
village  was  found  more  strongly  occupied,  and 
on  the  23rd  a  reconnaissance  in  force  came 
upon  a  body  of  Ayoub's  horsemen  in  the  plain 
below  the  Garmao  hills  about  midway  between 
Sangbur  and  Maiwand. 

Those  discoveries  should  have  afforded  toler- 
ably clear  indications  of  Ayoub's  intention  to 
turn  Burrows's  position  by  moving  along  the 
northern  road  to  Maiwand  and  thence  pressing 
through  the  Maiwand  Pass  until  at  Singiri 
Ayoub's  army  should  have  interposed  itself 
between  the  British  brigade  and  Candahar. 
Why,  in  the  face  of  the  information  at  his  dis- 
posal and  of  the  precautions  enjoined  on  him  to 
hinder  Ayoub  from  slipping  by  him  towards 
Ghuzni  through  Maiwand  and  up  the  Khakrez 
valley,  General  Burrows  should  have  remained 
so  long  at  Khushk-i-Nakhud,  is  not  intelligible. 
He  was  stirred  at  length  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
26th  by  the  report  that  2,000  of  Ayoub's  cavalry 
and  a  large  body  ot  his  Ghazis  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Garmao  and  Maiwand,  and  were  to  be 
promptly  followed  by  Ayoub  himself  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  his  reported  intention 
being  to  push  on  through  the  Maiwand  Pass  and 
reach  the  Urgandab  valley  in  rear  of  the  British 
brigade.  Later  in  the  day  Colonel  St.  John,  the 
political  officer,  reported  to  General  Burrows 
the  intelligence  which  had  reached  him  that 
the  whole  of  Ayoub's  army  was  at  Sangbur, 
but  credence  was  not  given  to  this  important 
inform5»*-ion. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  that  at 
length  the  tardy  resolution  was  taken  to  march 


upon  Maiwand.  The  expectation  was  indulged 
that  the  brigade  would  arrive  at  that  place  before 
the  enemy  should  have  occupied  it  in  force;  and 
that  this  point  made  good,  there  might  occur  an 
opportunity  to  drive  out  of  Garmao  the  body 
of  Ayoub's  cavalry  in  possession  there.  There 
was  a  further  reason  why  Maiwand  should  be 
promptly  occupied :  the  brigade  had  been  ob- 
taining its  supplies  from  that  village  and  there 
was  still  a  quantity  of  grain  in  its  vncinity,  to  lose 
which  would  be  unfortunate.  The  brigade,  now 
2,600  strong,  struck  camp  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th.  The  march  to  Maiwand  was  twelve  miles 
long,  and  an  earlier  start  than  6.30  a.m.  would 
have  been  judicious.  The  soldiers  marched 
smartly,  but  halts  from  time  to  time  were  neces- 
sary' to  allow  the  baggage  to  come  up  :  the 
hostile  state  of  the  country  did  not  admit  d 
anything  being  left  behind,  and  the  column 
was  encumbered  by  a  great  quantity  of  stores 
and  baggage.  At  Karezah,  eight  miles  from 
Khushk-i-Nakhud  and  four  miles  south-west  ot 
Maiwand,  information  was  brought  in  that  the 
whole  of  Ayoub's  army  was  close  by  on  the  left 
front  of  the  brigade  and  marching  towards  Mai- 
wand. Burro ws's  spies  had  previously  proved 
themselves  so  untrustworthy  that  little  heed  was 
taken  of  this  report,  but  a  little  later  a  cavaln* 
reconnaissance  found  large  bodies  of  horsemtrn 
moving  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  inclining 
away  towards  Garmao  as  the  brigade  advanced. 
A  thick  haze  made  it  impossible  to  discern  what 
force,  if  any,  was  being  covered  by  the  hostile 
cavalry.  About  10  a.m.  the  advance  guard  oc- 
cupied the  village  of  Mahudabad,  about  three 
miles  south-west  of  Maiwand.  West  of  Mahud- 
abad and  close  to  the  village,  was  a  broad  and 
deep  ravine  running  north  and  south.  Beyond 
this  ravine  was  a  wide  expanse  of  level  and 
partially  cultivated  plain,  across  which,  alniosl 
entirely  concealed  by  the  haze,  Ayoub's  army 
was  marching  eastward  towards  Maiwand  village, 
which  covers  the  western  entrance  to  the  pass 
of  the  same  name.  If  General  Burrows's  e\e 
could  have  penetrated  that  haze,  probably  he 
would  have  considered  it  prudent  to  take  up  a 
defensive  position,  for  which  Mahmudabad  pre- 
sented not  a  few  advantages.  But  he  remained 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  enemy's  guns 
were  not  yet  up,  notwithstanding  the  reports  of 
spies  to  the  contrary  ;  he  believed  that  a  favour- 
able opportunity  presented  itself  for  taking  the 
initiative,  and  he  determined  to  attack  with  all 
practicable  speed. 

Lieutenant  Maclaine,  of  the  Horse  Artiller}*,  a 
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t  young  officer  who  was  soon  to  meet  a 
choly  fate,  precipitated  events  in  a  some- 
reckless  fashion.  With  the  two  guns  he 
anded  he  dashed  across  the  ravine,  gal- 
athwart  the  plain,  and  came  into  action 
t  a  body  of  Afghan  cavalry  which  had  just 
into  view.  Brigadier  Nuttall,  commanding 
valr}'  and  horse  artiller}%  failing  to  recall 
ipetuous  Maclaine,  sent  forward  in  support 
1  the  four  remaining  guns  of  the  batter^'. 

approached  to  within  800  yards  of  the 
Ivanced  pieces,  and  Maclaine  was  directed 
back  upon  the  battery-  pending  the  arrival 
le     brigade, 
1   General 
.vs  was  now 
g     forward. 
>sed  the  ra- 
ear  Mahmu- 
advanced 

the  plain 
a  mile  in  a 
westerly  di- 
i,  and  then 
I  up.    There 

d  several 
rs  in  the 
inary  dis- 
ns.  When 
engagement 
le     warm, 

noon,  the 
ion   was    as 

:  The  66th 
1  the  right, 
ght  flank 
1     back    to 

an  attempt  made  to  turn  it  by  a  rush 
izis  springing  out  of  the  ravine  in  the 
I  front  ;  on  the  left  of  the  66th  were 
>mpanies  of  Jacobus  Rifles  (30th  Native 
y)  and  a  company  of  sappers  ;  the  centre 
cupied  by  the  horse  artillery  and  smooth - 
^ns,  of  which  latter,  however,  two  had 
moved  to  the  right  flank  ;  on  the  left 
;  guns  were  the  ist  Grenadiers  some- 
re-fused,  and  on  the  extreme  left  two 
Dies  of  Jacob's  Rifles  formed  en  potence, 
avalry  was  in  rear,  engaged  in  half- 
i    efforts    to  prevent   the  Afghans  from 

the  British   infantry  in  reverse.     The 
n  of  the   British  brigade  was  radically 

and     indeed    invited    disaster.      Both 

were  en  Tair  in  face  of  an  enemy  of 
'  superior  strength  ;  almost  from  the  first 


every  rifle  was  in  the  fighting  line,  and  the  sole 
reser\-e  consisted  of  the  two  cavalry  corps.  The 
baggage  had  followed  the  brigade  across  the 
ravine,  and  was  halted  about  a  thousand  yards 
in  rear  of  the  right,  inadequately  guarded  by 
detachments  of  cavalry. 

For  half  an  hour  no  reply  was  made  by  the 
enemy  to  the  British  shell-lire,  and  it  is  possible 
that  an  energetic  offensive  movement  might  at 
this  time  have  resulted  in  success.  But  presently 
batter)'  after  batter>*  was  brought  into  action  by 
the  Afghans,  until  half  an  hour  after  noon  the  fire 
of  thirty  guns  was  concentrated  on  the  brigade. 


Under  cover  of  this  artiller\'-fire  the  Ghazis  from 
the  ravine  in  front  charged  forward  to  within 
500  yards  of  the  66th,  but  the  rifle-fire  of  the 
British  regiment  drove  them  back  with  heavy 
slaughter,  and  they  recoiled  as  far  as  the  ravine, 
whence  they  maintained  a  desultory'  fire.  The 
enemy's  artillerj'-fire  was  well  sustained  and 
effective  :  the  infantry'  found  some  protection 
from  it  in  lying  down,  but  the  artillery'  and 
cavalry  remained  exposed  and  suffered  severely. 
An  artillery  duel  was  carried  on  for  two  hours, 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  brigade,  which 
had  but  twelve  guns  in  action  against  thirty 
well-ser\'ed  Afghan  pieces.  The  prostrate  in- 
fantry had  escaped  serious  punishment,  but  by 
2  p.m.  the  cax-air^'  had  lost  fourteen  per  cent, 
of  the  men  in  the  front  line  and  149  horses  ;  the 
Afghan  cavalry  had  turned  both  of  the  British 
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flanks,  and  the  brigade  was  all  but  siirroundtd, 
whilst  a  st'parate  attack  was  being  made  on  the 
baggage.  Heat  and  want  of  water  were  telling 
heavily  upon  the  Sepoys,  who  were  further 
demoralised  by  the  Afghan  artillery-fire. 

A  littk^  later  the  Mnouth-hore  guns  had  to  be 
withdrawn  because  of  the  expenditure  of  their 
ammunition*  This  was  the  signal  for  the  general 
advance  of  the  Afghans.  Their  guns  were 
pushed  forward  with  great  boldness  ;  their  cavalry 
streamed  round 
the  British  left  ; 
in  the  right  rear 
were  masses  of 
mounted  and 
dismounted  ir- 
regulars who 
had  seized  the 
villages  on  the 
British  line  of 
retreat.  Swarms 
of  Ghazis  soon 
showed  them- 
selves threaten- 
ing the  centre 
and  left ;  those 
in  front  of  thi; 
66th  were  still 
held  in  check  by 
the  steady  vol- 
leys tired  by  that 
reginieni.  At 
sight  of  the  fa- 
natic  Ghazis  and 
cowed  by  the 
heavy  artillery 
fire  and  the  loss 
of  their  officers, 
the  two  com- 
panies of  Jacob's 
Rifles  on  the  left 

flank  suddenly  fell  into  confusion,  and  broke 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Grenadiers.  That  regi- 
ment had  behaved  well^  but  now  it  caught 
the  infection  of  demoralisation  ;  the  whole  lei't 
collapsed,  and  the  Sepoys  in  utter  panic,  sur- 
rounded by  and  intermingled  with  the  Ghazis, 
rolled  in  a  great  w'ave  upon  the  right.  The 
artillerymen  and  sappers  made  a  gallant  stand, 
fighting  the  Ghazis  hand-to-hand  with  hand- 
spikes and  rammers,  while  the  guns  poured 
canister  into  the  advancing  Afghan  masses. 
Slade  reluctantly  limbered  up  and  took  his  four 
horse-guns  out  of  action  ;  Maelaine  remained  in 
action  until  the  Ghazis  were  at  the  muzzles  of 
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his  tv*'()  guns»  which  lell  into  the  enemv^hatij 
The  torrt-nt  of  mingled  Sepoys  and  (ihazis  bn^iJ 
in  upon  the  b6th,  and  overwhelmed  that  gall 
and  devoted  regiment.  The  slaughter  of 
Sepoys  wab  appalling  :  so  utterly  cowed  we 
they  that  they  scarcely  attempted  to  defe 
themselves,  and  allowed  themselves  without 
sistance  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  ranks 
slaughtered.  A  cavalry  charge  was  ordered 
the  direction  of  the  captured  guns,  but  it  faile 

and  the  troop 
retired    in 
order.     The 
failtrv% 
by     hordes  j 
fierce  and  1 
phartt     fana 
staggered  an 
to  the  right,  f 
66th  alonec 
t  a  i  n  i  n  g 
show  of  fo 
tion    until 
r  a  v  i  11  c- 
crossed,      « 
the  broken. 
riants  of  ( 
p<ty 

took     to 
towards  \ 
and    lh«^ 
ral's 
rally 
proved 
unavailic 
66th,  wit 
of    the 

and  Grenadiers, 
made  a  gallant 
rally  round  it* 
colours  in  an  en- 
closure near  the  village  of  Khig.  There  Colond 
Galbraith  and  several  of  his  ofllcers  were  kilk»t 
and  the  little  body  of  brave  men  becoming  om* 
flanked,  continued  its  retreat,  making  stand  after 
stand  until  most  were  slain*  The  Afghans  pur^ 
sued  for  about  four  miles,  but  were  checked  b)*l 
detachment  of  rallied  cavalr\%  and  then  desislci 
The  fugitive  force,  forming  with  wounded 
baggage  a  straggling  column  upwards  of 
miles  long,  crosst^d  the  waterless  desert  sixtc 
miles  wide  to  Haurs-i-Madat,  which  was  reach 
about  midnight  and  where  water  was  found! 
Fn»m  Asu  Khan,  where  cultivation  began, 
Kokoran,  near  Candahar,  the  retreat  wa^  hanissd 


STEWART. 

6^  Cc,  PaU  Mall  £*sL} 
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ti  ^illagcp.,  and  the  troops  hn*}  to  fight 
'  less  all  the  way.  Officers  and  men  were 
Jc\j tenant  Maclainc  was  taken  prisoner, 
c?  of  the  Mnooih'bore  guns  had  tn  he 
Kri  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
l^out  midday  of  the  28th  the  !ihattered 
Wrthc  brigade  reached  Candahar.  When 
jalties  were  ascertained,  it  became  evident 
lai^lrous  to  the  British  armi*  had  been  the 
of  Maiwand,  Out  of  a  total  of  2476 
1,  no  fewer  than  Q64  ivere  kilJed.  The 
id  numbered  167;  331  followers  and  201 


hunicd  and  the  vicinity  of  Candahar  swiirming 
with  armed  men,  The  whole  Afgh;ui  popula- 
tion, amounting  to  abtiut  12,000  persons^  was 
compelled  to  lea\  e  the  city,  and  then  the  work 
of  placing  it  in  a  stale  of  defence  wai»  ener- 
getically undertaken.  Buildings  and  enclosures 
affording  cover  too  close  to  the  enceinte  were 
razed,  connnunical ion  along  the  walls  was  opened 
up,  and  gun*platfonns  were  constructed  in  the 
more  commanding  posttitJiia.  The  weak  places 
as  well  us  the  gates  were  faced  with  abattis,  the 
defects  were  made  good  wHth  sandbagsi,  and  wire 


{Hr  Frmk  F*iltw. 


inE   LAST  ILEVEN   AT   MAlW^Sli. 
B^  f^tHmimm  ly  Jfa*^^  Hmryr  <ims^*  d*  Ot*  /W/  Ifm^} 


re  killed,  and  seven  followers  and  sixty- 
:irs«s  were  wounded.  Since  Chillianwallah 
itinh  anus  in  Asia  had  ni>t  suffered  loss 
re. 

spirit  of  tlie  Candahar  force  suffered 
%  from  the  Maiwand  disaster,  and  it  was 
H^ere  wan  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
Htthtn  the  fortified  city.  The  cantun- 
^be  abandoned  ;  the  whole  force  wa.s 
Pk  into  Candahar,  and  was  detailed  for 
II  the  city  walls.     The  effective  garrison 


t  were  the  Afghans  that  a  cavalry  rccoa- 
Ce  made  on  the  mc^ming  o!  the  29th 
!|he  catucinnients  plundeted  and  partly 


entanglements  and  other  obstacles  were  laid 
down  outride  the  w*alls.  The  covering  parties 
were  in  daily  collision  with  the  enemy,  and 
i>ccasional  ^luirp  ^kirnlifhes  t»ccurrcd. 

On  August  Sth  Ayoub  opened  fire  tm  tlie 
citadel  from  Piquet  htlL  stn  dcvation  north* 
westward  of  the  city,  and  a  few  1!  '  r  be 
briHight   guns  into  action  from  tl^  >  of 

Deh  Khoja  and  Deh  Khati  «>n  the  ea^q  aiid 
south.  This  tire  had  hltle  effect,  and  the  return 
lire  ga%*c  gcHid  result*.  It  was  n*»t  easy  to  invest 
the  cir 

no  CO .  I 

the  cait  there  was  ample  protection  lor  baltenen, 

and    the  grtiund    on    the   • i^    •     *     •■     •    -,. 

fiivourable, .  Deh  Khoja  WLi 
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the  Cabul  gate  of  the  city,  and  it  was  always  full 
of  men.  So  menacing  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Afghans  that  a  sortie  was  resorted  to  against  the 
village,  which  was  conducted  with  resolution 
but  resulted  in  utter  failure.  The  attempt  was 
made  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th.  The  cavalry 
went  out  to  hinder  reinforcements  from  entering 
the  village  to  the  eastward.  An  infantry'  force, 
800  strong,  commanded  by  that  gallant  soldier 
Brigadier-General  Brooke,  moved  out  later 
covered  by  a  heavy  artiller^'-fire  from  the  city 
walls.  The  village  was  reached,  but  was  so  full 
of  enemies  in  occupation  of  the  fortress-like 
houses  that  it  was  found  untenable.  In  the 
course  of  the  retirement  General  Brooke  and 
Captain  Cruickshank  were  killed.  The  casualties 
were  very  heavy  :  106  were  killed,  and  117  were 
wounded. 

II. — THE   GREAT   MARCH. 

The  tidings  of  the  Maiwand  disaster  reached 
Cabul  on  29th  July  by  telegram  from  Simla. 
The  intention  of  the  military  authorities  had 
already  been  intimated  that  the  Cabul  force 
should  evacuate  Afghanistan  in  two  separate 
bodies  and  by  two  distinct  routes.  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  was  to  march  one  party  by  the  Khyber 
route  ;  the  other,  under  Sir  Frederick  Roberts, 
was  to  retire  by  the  Kuram  valley,  which 
Watson's  division  had  been  garrisoning  since 
Roberts  had  crossed  the  Shaturgardan  in  Sep- 
tember, 1879.  But  the  Maiwand  news  interfered 
with  those  dispositions.  Stewart  and  Roberts 
concurred  in  the  necessity  of  retrieving  the 
Maiwand  disaster  by  the  despatch  of  a  division 
from  Cabul.  Roberts  promptly  offered  to  com- 
mand that  division,  and  as  promptly  the  offer 
was  accepted  by  Stewart.  By  arrangement  with 
the  latter,  Roberts  telegraphed  to  Simla  urging 
that  a  force  should  be  despatched  from  Cabul  to 
Caiidahar  without  delay  ;  and  recognising  that 
the  authorities  might  hesitate  to  send  on  this 
errand  troops  already  under  orders  to  return  to 
India,  he  took  it  on  himself  to  guarantee  that 
none  of  the  soldiers  would  demur  provided  he 
should  be  authorised  to  give  the  assurance  that 
after  the  work  in  the  field  was  over  they  would 
not  be  detained  in  garrison  at  Candahar.  The 
Viceroy's  sanction  came  on  August  3rd.  The 
constitution  and  equipment  of  the  force  were 
entrusted  to  the  two  generals  ;  and  in  reply  to 
questions  his  Flxcellency  was  informed  that 
Roberts  would  march  on  the  «Sth  instant,  and 
expected  to  reach  Candahar  on  2nd  September. 
Sir  Donald  Stewart  chivalrously  gave  his  junior 


full  freedom  to  select  the  troops  to  accoi 
him,  and  placed  at  his  disposal  the  ent 
sources  of  the  army  in  transport  and  equi] 
It  cannot  truly  be  said  that  it  was  the  < 
the  Cabul  field  force  which  constitute 
column  led  by  Roberts  on  his  famous  ma 
Candahar.  Of  the  native  infantr>'  regime 
his  own  original  force  which  he  had  mi 
eleven  months  previously  in  the  Kuram 
only  two  followed  him  to  Candahar — tl 
Goorkhas  and  23rd  Pioneers.  The  second 
tain-batter}'  adhered  to  him  staunchly, 
original  white  troops  the  Qth  Lancers,  a 
were  ready  for  the  march.  His  senior  Eui 
infantry  regiment,  the  67th,  would  fiauD 
gone,  but  the  good  old  corps  was  weak 
casualties  and  sickness,  and  the  gallant  Ki 
denied  himself  in  the  interests  of  his 
Roberts's  two  Highland  regiments,  the  7211 
92nd,  had  done  an  infinity  of  marchim 
fighting  ;  but  both  had  received  strong  ( 
were  in  fine  condition,  and  were  not  t 
hindered  from  following  the  chief  whom,tli 
not  of  their  northern  blood,  the  stalwart  so 
the  mist  swore  by  as  one  man. 

Sir  Frederick  Roberts  had  already  reprai 
that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  require  the  I 
regiments  to  remain  absent  from  India  anf 
homes  for  a  longer  period  than  two  yean 
the  case  of  many  of  the  regiments  that 
was  closely  approached,  and  the  men  aftct 
longed  absence  and  arduous  toil  needed  re; 
were  longing  to  rejoin  their  families.  Itw 
with  eager  desire  that  the  honour  of  mai 
to  Candahar  was  claimed.  The  enthusiasm 
carried  Roberts's  force  with  exceptional  n 
to  Candahar  was  an  aftergrowth  evolved 
enterprise  itself,  and  came  as  a  response 
unfailing  spirit  which  animated  the  leadei 
self.  The  fc^rce  for  the  march  consisted  of 
batteries  of  artillery  commanded  by  C 
Alured  Johnson,  of  a  cavalry*  brigade  c 
regiments  commanded  by  Brigadier-G 
Hugh  Gough,  and  of  an  infantry-  divi; 
three  brigades  commanded  by  Major-C 
John  Ross.  The  first  brigade  was  comn 
by  Brigadier-General  Herbert  Macphersc 
second  by  Brigadier-General  T.  D.  Bak< 
the  third  by  Brigadier-General  Charles 
gregor.  Colonel  Chapman,  R.A.,  who  had 
in  the  same  capacity  with  Sir  Donald  S 
was  now  Roberts's  chief- of- staff.  The  mai 
out  strength  of  the  column  was  about 
men,  of  whom  2,835  were  Europeans, 
was  an  object,  and  since  the  column  m^ 
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«  rough  ground,  no  wheeled  artillery' 
K>rt  accompanied  it :  the  guns  were 
1  mules,  the  baggage  was  severely  cut 
;  supplies  were  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
transport  animals,  numbering  8,590, 
of  mules,  ponies,  and  donkeys.  It 
»'n  that  the  country'  could  supply 
ep,  and  forage. 

ne  named  for  the  departure  of  the 
;  colunm  from  Sherpur  was  kept  to 
thanks  to  assiduous  organisation, 
ist  8th  the  brigades  moved  out  a 
ance  into  camp,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing the  long  march  began  in  earnest, 
ance  from  Cabul  to  Candahar  is 
3  miles,  and  the  march  naturally 
:self  into  three  parts  : — From  Cabul 
i,  ninety-eight  miles  ;  from  Ghuzni 
>i-Ghilzai,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
es  ;  and  from  Khelat-i-Ghilzai  to 
-,  eighty-eight  miles.  Ghuzni  was 
)n  the  seventh  day,  the  daily  average 
urteen  miles — excellent  work  for 
iseasoned  to  long  continuous  travel 

steadily  in  a  temperature  of  from 
°  in  the  shade.  When  possible  the 
ved  on  a  broad  front,  the  brigades 
nents  leading  in  rotation,  and  halts 
ide  at  specified  intervals.  The 
sounded  at  2.45  a.m.,  and  the  march 

4 ;  the  troops  were  generally  in 
:  2  p.m.,  and  the  baggage  was 
y  reported  all  up  by  5  ;  but  the 
d  had  both  hard  work  and  long 
Nowhere  was  there  any  indication 
it  ion  ;  not  a  single  load  of  baggage 
behind,  comparatively  few  men  fell 
iore,  and  the  troops  were  steadily 
g  in  endurance  and  capacity  for 
1  continuous  marching, 
huzni  there  was  no  rest-day,  and 
[fast,  dogged  march  was  resumed  on 
ling  of  the  i6th.  The  strain  of  this 
g  tramp  of  twenty  miles  to  Yarghatta 
ire,  but  the  men  rallied  gamely,  and 
raljby  dint  of  care  and  expedient,  was 
keep  up  the  high  pressure.  The 
of  marching  employed  the  individual 
ice  of  each  man  composing  the  masses 
>n,  and  called  on  all  for  exertion  in 
ing  the  difficulties  of  the  march,  in 
its  extraordinary'  toil,  and  in  aiding 
>mpli8hment  of  the  paramount  object. 
20th  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles 
sred — the  longest    day's   march  made. 


The  effort  was  distressing  owing  to  the  heat 
and  lack  of  shade,  but  it  was  enforced  by  the 
absence  of  water.  There  was  no  relaxation 
in  the  rate  of  marching,  and  Khelat-i-Ghilzai 
was  reached  on  the  eighth  day  from  Ghuzni, 


Sir  F  K0ttrtf  SUt^'- ♦ 

Str  D.  Sitt^mmrft.  Strngrt •• 


showing  a  daily  average  of  nearly  seventeen 
miles. 

The  24th  was  a  halt-day  at  Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 
where  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  received  a  letter 
from  General  Primrose  in  Candahar  describing 
the  unfortunate  sortie  on  the  Deh  Khoja  village 
and  giving  details  of  his  situation.  It  was  re- 
solved to  evacuate  Khelat-i-Ghilzai  and  carry 
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forward  its  garrison  with  the  column,  which  on 
the  25th  resumed  its  march  on  Candahar.  On 
his  arrival  at  Tirandaz  on  the  following  day, 
the  general  found  a  letter  from  Candahar  in- 
forming him  that  at  the  news  of  the  approach 
of  the  Cabul  force  Ayoub  Khan  had  withdrawn 
from  his  investment  of  Candahar,  and  had 
shifted  his  camp  to  the  village  of  Mazra  in  the 
Urgandab  valley,  nearly  due  north  of  Candahar. 
On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  General  Hugh 
Gough  was  sent  forward  with  two  cavalry  regi- 
ments a  distance  of  thirtv-four  miles  to  Robat, 


the  main  column  moving  on  to  Khcl  Akhund, 
half-way  to  the  earlier-named  place.  Gough 
was  accompanied  by  Captain  Straton,  the  prin- 
cipal signalling  officer  of  the  force,  who  was 
successful  in  communicating  with  Candahar ; 
and  the  same  afternoon  Colonel  St.  John,  Major 
Leach,  aiid  Major  Adam  rode  out  to  Robat, 
bringing  the  information  that  Ayoub  Khan  was 
engaged  in  strengthening  his  position  in  the 
Urgandab  valley,  and  apparently  had  the  inten- 
tion of  risking  the  issue  of  a  battle.  On  the 
28th  the  whole  force  was  concentrated  at  Robat ; 
and  as  it  was  desirable  that  the  troops  should 
reach  Candahar  fresh  and  ready  for  prompt 
action,  the  general  wisely  decided  to  make  the 
29th  a  rest-day  and  to  divide  the  nineteen  miles 


from  Robat  to  Candahar  into  two  short  marches. 
The  long  forced  march  from  Cabul  may  be 
regarded  as  having  ended  at  Robat.  The  dis- 
tance between  those  two  extremities,  303  miles, 
had  been  covered  in  twenty  days.  It  is  custom- 
ary in  a  long  march  to  allow  two  rest-days  in 
each  week,  but  Roberts  had  granted  his  force 
but  a  single  rest-day  in  the  twenty  days  of  its 
strenuous  marching.  Including  this  rest-day, 
the  average  daily  march  was  a  fraction  over 
fifteen  miles.  As  a  feat  of  marching  by  a  regular 
force  of  10,000  men  encumbered  with  baggage,  ' 
transport,  and  followers,  this  achieve- 
ment is  unique,  and  could  have  been 
accomplished  only  by  thorough  oigazD- 
sation  and  steady j^  vigorous  enogy. 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  encounter  no  oppositios 
that  might  delay  or  hinder  his  pro- 
gress. For  this  immunity  he  was 
indebted  mainly  to  the  stem  lessons 
given  to  the  tribesmen  by  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  at  Ahmed-Kehl  and  Urzoo 
while  that  resolute  soldier  was  march- 
ing from  Candahar  to  Cabul,  and  in 
a  measure  also  to  the  good  offices  ot 
the  new  Ameer.  But  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  he  had  no  assuranct 
of  exemption  from  hostile  efforts  to 
block  his  path,  and  that  he  marched 
ever  ready  to  fight.  It  will  long  be 
remenibeikid  how,  after  Roberts  had 
started  on  the  long,  swift  march, 
the  suspense  regarding  its  issue  grew 
and  swelled  until  the  strain  became 
intense.  The  safety  of  the  garrisc^n  | 
of  Candahar  was  in  grave  hazard ; 
the  British  prestige,  impaired  by  the 
disaster  of  iMaiwand,  was  trembling 
in  the  balance.  The  days  passed,  and  there  came 
no  news  of  Roberts  and  of  the  10,000  men  with 
whom  the  wise,  daring  little  chief  had  cut  loose 
from  any  base  and  struck  for  his  goal  through 
a  region  of  ill -repute  for  fanaticism  and  bitter 
hostility.  Not  a  few  of  our  pessimists  held  him 
to  be  marching  on  his  ruin.  But  Roberts 
marched  light  ;  he  lived  on  what  the  countr}' 
supplied ;  he  gave  the  tribesmen  no  time  to 
concentrate  against  him  ;  and  so,  two  days  in 
advance  of  the  time  he  had  set  himself,  he 
reached  Candahar  at  the  head  of  a  force  in  full 
freshness  of  vigour  and  burning  with  ardour  for 
immediate  battle  under  their  trusted  leader. 

On   the   morning   of  August   31st   the  fopx 
reached  Candahar.     Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  who 
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lITeriiif)^  from  fever  for  some  days^  wiis 
:  hh  dhoaly  and  mount  his  horsie  in 
1  Gener;tl  Primrose  and  his  officers 

tward   of  Deh    Klioja,     The    troops 

breAkfasted   outside   the  Shikarpur 

I  he   gcTieraJ    entered   the  city    and 

to  ihf  VVali,  Shore  AH  Khan.     On 

e  assumed  command  of  the  trac»ps  in 

Afghanistan  ;  and  he  remained  resting 
hile  the  Cabul  force  was  marching 


consideruhle  strength.  The  Urgandab  valley  is 
separated  on  the  north-west  from  the  Candahor 
plain  by  a  long,  precipitous  spur  ;  :  south- 

west   from  the  mountainous   m,«  mg   the 

eastern  Ixiundary  of  the  valley  tarther  north- 
Where  the  spur  quits  the  main  range  due  north 
of  the  city,  the  Murcha  pa^js  affords  coanuuni- 
cation  between  Candahar  and  the  Urgandab 
valley.  The  spur^  it5  summit  serrated  by  altem* 
ate   heights  and    depressions,   is  again  crossed 


^ 


Sfeu 


=^.~« 


'iF^-'^jfmSi 


"Si 


<- 


CA  9(nA  H  A  H. 


ttcd  camping^ground  near  the  de- 
Itonments  to  the  north-west  of  C;in- 
few  shots  were  fired,  but  the  ground 

up  without  opposition,  Baker^s 
on   the    right,  in    rear   of  Piquet 

centre  was  Macpbcrson's  brigade, 
its  front  by  Katc2  hill;  and  on  theldt 
lards  and  cnclrisures  ti-as  Macgregors 
jTKar  of  vrhich  was  the  ca\^lry. 

-THE   BATTUR   Ot?   CAVIlAUAK. 

Ayoub   Khan   had   broken  off  his 
loit  of  Cjindahar,  he  had  withdrawn 
iftified  city  but  a  i*hort  distance,  and 
which  he  bad  taken  up  was  ont:  of 


tourer  down  by  ati  easy  pass  known  as  the  Baba 
VVaJi  Kot^l.  It  i*  continued  beyond  this  ^iitldle 
ioT  about  a  mile,  still  maintaining  its  ^vuth- 
w^cslcrly  trend,  never  losing  its  precipitous 
character.  :\nd  steeply  escarped  on  its  eastern 
♦ace  ;  and  it  hnafly  ends  in  the  plain  after  a  steep 
descent  of  several  hundred  feel.  The  section  of 
it  from  the  Baba  Wali  Kotal  to  its  south- western 
terminal  ton  is  k  lowti  as  the  Fir  F:umal  hill, 
fr  *         o!  that  name  it'    ^ 

it-  Ayoub  Khan  h*f 

near  the  viU^e  of  Mazra,  behind  the  curum 
formed  by  the  spur  ju^t  de^ribcd,  and  abcmt  a 
mile  higher  up  in  the  valley  than  the  point  at 
which  the  spur  is  crossed  1^  the  road  over  the 
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Baba  Wali  Kotal.  He  was  thus,  with  that  point 
artificially  strengthened  and  defended  by  artil- 
lery, well  protected  against  a  direct  attack  from 
the  direction  of  Candahar,  and  was  exposed  only 
to  the  risk  of  a  turning  movement  round  the 
extremity  of  the  Pir  Paimal  hill.  Such  a  move- 
ment might  be  made  the  reverse  of  easy.  A 
force  advancing  to  attempt  it  must  do  so  exposed 
to  fire  from  the  commanding  summit  of  the  Pir 
Paimal ;  around  the  base  of  that  rugged  elevation 
there  were  several  plain-villages  and  an  expanse 
of  enclosed  orchards  and  gardens  which,  strongly 
held,  were  capable  of  stubborn  defence.  In  the 
valley  behind  the  Pir  Paimal  hill  there  was  the 
lofty  detached  Kharoti  hill,  the"  fire  from  which 
would  meet  in  the  teeth  a  force  essaying  the 
turning  movement ;  and  the  interval  between 
the  two  hills  through  which  was  the  access  to 
the  Mazra  camps,  was  obstructed  by  deep  irriga- 
tion channels,  the  banks  of  which  afforded  cover 
for  defensive  fire  and  could  be  swept  by  a  cross- 
fire from  the  hills  on  either  flank. 

Sir  Frederick  Roberts  had  perceived  at  a 
glance  that  a  direct  attack  on  Ayoub's  position 
by  the  Baba  Wali  Kotal  must  involve  very  heavy 
loss,  and  he  resolved  on  the  alternative  of  turn- 
ing the  Afghan  position*.  A  reconnaissance  was 
made  on  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  by  General 
Gough,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Chapman. 
They  penetrated  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  village  of  Pir  Paimal,  where  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  enemy  were  strongly  entrenched 
and  where  several  guns  were  unmasked.  A 
great  deal  of  valuable  information  was  obtained 
before  the  enemy  began  to  interfere  with  Gough 's 
leisurely  withdrawal.  The  escorting  cavalry 
suffered  little,  but  the  Sikh  infantry  covering 
the  retirement  of  the  reconnaissance  were  hard 
pressed  by  great  masses  of  Afghan  regulars  and 
irregulars.  So  boldly  did  the  enemy  come  on 
that  the  3rd  and  part  of  the  ist  brigade  had  to 
come  into  action,  and  the  finng  did  not  cease 
until  the  evening.  The  enemy  were  clearly  in 
the  belief  that  the  reconnaissance  was  an  advance 
in  force  which  they  had  been  able  to  check,  and 
indeed  drive  in  ;  and  they  were  opportunely 
audacious  in  the  misapprehension  that  they  had 
gained  a  success.  The  information  brought  in 
decided  the  general  to  attack  on  the  following 
morning  ;  and  having  matured  his  dispositions, 
he  explained  them  personally  to  his  commanding 
oflficers  in  the  early  morning  of  September  ist. 
They  were  extremely  lucid,  and  the  plan  of 
attack  was  perfectly  simple.  The  Baba  Wali 
Kotal  was  to  be  plied  with  a  brisk  cannonade  and 


threatened  by  demonstrations  both  ot  cax'alry 
and  of  infantry,  while  the  ist  and  2nd  brigades, 
with  the  3rd  in  reserve,  were  to  turn  the 
extremity  of  the  Pir  Paimal  hill,  force  the 
enemy's  right  in  the  interval  between  that  hiH 
and  the  Kharoti  eminence  opposite,  take  in 
reverse  the  Baba  Wali  Kotal,  and  pressing  on  up 
the  Urgandab  valley,  carry  Ayoub's  princqai 
camp  at  Mazra.  The  Bombay  cavalry  brigade  was 
to  watch  the  roads  over  the  Murcha  and  Baba 
Wali  Kotals,  supported  by  infiantrj'  and  artil- 
lery belonging  to  General  Primrose-s  command, 
part  of  which  was  also  detailed  for  the  protectioQ 
of  the  city,  and  to  hold  the  ground  from  whidi 
the  Cabul  brigades  were  to  advance.  Genoal 
Gough  was  to  take  the  cavalry  of  the  CM 
column  across  the  Urgandab,  so  as  to  itadi 
by  a  wide  circuit  the  anticipated  line  of  the 
Afghan  retreat. 

Soon  after  9  a.m.  on  the  ist  September  the 
40-pounders  on  the  right  of  Piquet  hill  began 
a  vigorous  cannonade  of  the  Baba  Wali  Kotal, 
which  was  sturdily  replied  to  by  the  three  field- 
guns  which  the  enemy  had  in  batter}''  on  that 
elevation.  It  had  been  early  apparent  that 
Ayoub*s  army  was  in  great  heart,  and,  seemingly 
meditating  an  offensive  operation,  had  moved 
out  so  far  into  the  plain  as  to  occupy  the  villages 
of  Mulla  Sahibdad  opposite  the  British  right 
and  of  Gundigan  on  the  left  front  of  the  British 
left.  Both  villages  were  right  in  the  fair-way  oi 
Roberts^s  intended  line  of  advance ;  they,  the 
adjacent  enclosures,  and  the  inter\'al  between 
the  villages  were  strongly  held  ;  and  manifestly 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  force  the  enemy 
back  from  those  advanced  positions.  Two  bat- 
teries opened  a  heavy  shell- fire  on  the  Sahibdad 
village,  under  cover  of  which  Macpherson  ad- 
vanced his  brigade  against  it,  the  2nd  Goorkhas 
and  92nd  Highlanders  in  his  first  line.  Simul- 
taneously Baker  moved  out  to  the  assault  of 
Gundigan,  clearing  the  gardens  and  orchards 
between  him  and  that  village,  and  keeping  touch 
as  he  advanced  with  the  first  brigade. 

The  shell-fire  compelled  the  Afghan  occupants 
of  Sahibdad  to  lie  close,  and  it  was  not  until 
they  were  near  the  village  that  Macpherson's 
two  leading  regiments  encountered  much  op- 
position. It  was  carried  at  the  ba)'onet -point 
after  a  very  stubborn  resistance  ;  the  place  was 
swarming  with  Ghazis  who  threw  their  lives 
away  recklessly,  and  continued  to  fire  on  the 
British  soldiers  from  houses  and  cellars  after  the 
streets  had  been  cleared.  The  92nd  lost  several 
men,  but  the  Afghans  were  severely  punished— 
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that  200  were  killed  in  this 
He.  While  a  detachment  remained  to 
the  villaj^e,  tiie  brigade,  under  a  heavy 
he  slopes  and  crest  of  the  Pir  Paimal 
:d  on  in  the  direction  of  that  hilKs 
tem  extremity,  il\e  progress  of  the 
peded  by  obstacles  in  the  shape  of  dry 
I  walled  enclosure!^,  ever\^ 
red  by  enemies  and  had 
Ic  good  by  steady  fighting. 
VIaq>herson  was  advancing  on  .^.u lin- 
er's brigade  had  bct^n  pushing  on 
omplicated  lanes  and  walled  enclosures 
le  village  of  Gundigan.  The  opposi- 
was  also  very  resolute.  The  Afghans 
ground  beliind  loopholed  walls  which 
t;  carried  by  storm,  and  they  did  not 
>  take  the  oflensive  by  making  vigorous 
ishes.  Baker's  two  leading  regiments 
72nd  and  the  2nd  Sikhs,  The  left 
the  former,  supported  bv  the  5th 
,  the  old  and  tried  comrades  of  the 
ailed  and  took  the  village.  Its  right 
^ht  its  way  through  the  orchards  be- 
and  Sahibdad,  in  the  course  of  which 
mic  under  a  severe  enfilading  fire  from 
?d  wall  which  the  Sikhs  on  the  right 
mpting  to  turn.  Captain  Frome  and 
L*n  had  been  struck  down,  and  the  hot 
staggered  the  Highlanders,  when  their 
>nel  Brownlow^  came  up  on  foot.  That 
►Idier  gave  the  word  for  a  rush*  but 
:;ly  fell  mortally  wounded!.  After  much 
ting  Baker*s  brigade  got  forward  into 
1  country ^  but  was  then  exposed  to  the 
Afghan  battery'  near  the  extremity  of 
spur,  and  to  the  attacks  of  great 
tN,  which  were  stoutly  withstood 
(hs  and  driven  off  by  a  bayonet  attack 
hy  the  Highlanders, 
ro  leading  brigades  had  accomplished 
portion  of  their  arduous  day's  work, 
e  now  in  alignment  with  each  other  ; 
i&k  before  them  was  to  accomplish  the 
iient  round  the  fteep  extremity  of 
il  ridgo.  Macpherson's  brigade, 
he  face  of  the  steep  elevation,  brought 
eft  shoulder,  and  having  effected  the 
inovement,  swept  up  the  valley  and 
»f  Pir  Paimal  by  a  series  of 
Lver,  Major  White  mow  Com- 
Elief  In  India),  commanding  the 
the  Gordons,  found  himself  con- 
t  great  masses  of  the  enemy,  who 
temitned  to  make  a  resolute  stand 


about  their  guns  in  position  south-west  of  the 
Baba  Wali  Kotal.  Reinforcements  were  obser\*ed 
hurrying  up  from  Ayoub's  standing  camp  at 
Mazra,  and  the  Afghan  guns  on  the  KotaJ  had 
been  reversed  so  that  their  fire  should  en£1adc 
the  British  advance.  Discerning  that  in  such 
circumstances  prompt  action  was  imperative, 
Macpherson  determined  to  storm  the  position 
without  waiting  for  reinforcements.  The  02nd 
under  Major  White  led  the  way,  covered  by  the 
fire  of  a  field-batter>^  and  supported  by  the  5th 
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Goorkhas  and  the  23rd  Pioneers.  Springing 
from  out  a  watercourse  at  the  challenge  of  their 
leader,  the  Highlanders  rushed  across  the  open 
front.  The  Afghans,  sheltered  by  high  banks, 
fired  steadily  and  well  ;  their  riflemen  from  the 
Pir  Paimal  slopes  poured  in  a  sharp  cross-fire  ; 
their  guns  were  well  served.  But  the  Scottish 
soldiers  were  not  to  be  denied.  Their  losses 
were  severe,  but  they  took  the  Afghan  guns  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and,  valiantly  supported 
by  the  Goorkhas  and  Pioneers,  shattered  and 
dispersed  the  mass  of  Afghans,  reckoned  to  have 
numbered  some  8,000  men.  No  chance  was 
given  the  enemy  to  rally.  They  were  headed 
off  from  the  Pir  Paimal  slopes  by  Macpher^n. 
Baker  hustled  them  out  of  cover  in  tlie  water- 
courses in  the  basin  on  the  left  ;  and  while  one 
stream  of  fugitives  poured  away  acra&&  the  rtver^ 
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another  was  roUtd  backward  into  and  through 
Ayoub's  camp  at  Mazra. 

Whilt:  Maqi hereon  had  effected  hh  turning 
movciRtsnt  clji^e  under  the  ridge,  Baker's  troops 
on  the  left  had  to  make  a  wider  *.weep  before 
bringing  up  the  left  shoidder  and  wheeling  into 
the  hollow  between  the  Fir  Paimal  and  the 
Kharoti  hill.  They  swept  out  of  their  path 
what  opposition  they  encountered,  and  moved 
wp  the  centre  of  the  hollow^  where  their  com- 
mander  halted  them  tjntil  Macphcrson'S  brigade 


looking  on   while   the  advi^i.^^     , 
and   Bakor  cause^l   the  c\*aciLatJmi  oC 

camp  and  the  flight  of  I  ' 
towards  the  Urgandab. 
capture  of  five  more  Afghan  cannc 
Wali  village  afforded  him  some  cc 
the  enforced  inaction, 
CouMderable  numbers  <\i 

earhcT  pushed  through  the  i:-. _.  , 

had  moved  down  towards^  the  tight 
General  Burrows's  Bombay  brigade  taj 


\r     Jlir    f:A\ONrT-l'n|NT    AFFFK    A    VVM\    MC[ilh.*RS    I.E-^I.-.l  ANC-H 


"^on  the  rights  having  acconipli'.lioi  its  mi>re 
active  work,  should  come  up  and  restore  the 
alignment,  Baker  had  sent  Colonel  Money  with 
a  half-battalion  away  to  the  left  to  take  pofise^ion 
of  the  Kharoti  hill,  where  he  found  and  captured 
three  Afghan  guns.  Pressing  on  towards  the 
northern  edge  of  the  hill,  Money,  to  his  suqirise, 
found  himself  in  full  view  of  Ayoub*s  camp, 
which  was  then  full  of  men,  and  in  rear  of  which 
a  line  of  cavalry  was  drawn  up.  Mtmey  was  not 
strong  enough  to  attack  ?»i!tgle  handed,  and  he 
therefore  sent  to  Gciicral  Baker  for  reinforce- 
ments, which,  however,  could  not  be  spared  him, 
and  the  gallant  Mone>*  hud  perforce  to  remain 


about  Piquet  hill,      I 

Burrows  was  able  tn  i 

Roberts  ordered    Macgrc*gor   tci   muvt 

brigade   forwards    towards   Pir   Pai^ 

whither  he  himself  rode.     On  hU 

he  found   that  i\vc   l^t 

already  quite  a   miJe   in   

really  had  already  been  won  j  but  thcrr  j 

open  view  t      '  '  ■ 

manded  the 

of  iiiscerning  thw  reiuit  ;  <it 

likelihood  that  Ayoub's  cai 

have  to  be  taken  liy  !»torm,  li 

ga  les  to  replenish  ammunittou.   Tiu^  i 
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nity  ^^T  the  entire  evacuation  of  the 
camp,  which  when  reached  without  any 
opposition  and  entered  at  i  p.m.  was  found 
serted.  The  tents  had  been  left  standing, 
e  rude  equipage  of  a  half-barbarous  army 
n  hurriedly  abandoned — the  meat  in  the 
-pots,   the    bread    half-kneaded    in    the 

vessels,  the  bazaar  with  its  ^/tee  pots, 
ruits,  flour,  and  corn.'-  Ayoub's  great 
e  had  been  precipitately  abandoned,  and 

carpKJts  covering  its  floor  had  been  left. 
:he  hurr}'  of  thi>ir  flight  the  Afghans  had 
pportunity  to  illustrate  their  barbarism 

murder  of  their  prisoner.  Lieutenant 
e,  whose  body  was  found  near  Ayoub's 
th  the  throat  cut.  To  this  bloody  deed 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  privy.  The 
who  were  prisoners  with  Maclaine  testified 
roub  fled  about  eleven  o'clock,  leaving 
soners  in  charge  of  the  guard  with  no 
ions  beyond  a  verbal  order  that  they 
>t  to  be  killed.  It  was  more  than  an  hour 
hen  the  guard  ordered  the  unfortunate 
>fficer  out  of  his  tent  and  took  his  life, 
v'ictory  was  complete,  and  Ayoub's  army 
ull  rout.  Unfortunately,  no  cavalry  was 
1  for  a  pursuit  from  the  Mazra  camp, 
leme  for  intercepting  the  fugitive  Afghans 
ing  the  cavalry  brigade  on  a  wide  move- 
:ross  the  Urgandab  to  strike  the  line  of 
»robable  retreat  towards  the  Khakrez 
nay  have  been  ingenious  in  conception, 
practice  did  not  have  the  desired  effect. 

Khan,  however,  had  been  decisively 
i.  He  had  lost  the  whole  of  his  artillery, 
ing  thirty-two  pieces,  his  camp,  an  im- 
quantity  of  ammunition,  about  i,ooo 
led  ;  his  army  was  dispersed,  and  he  him- 
>  a  fugitive  with  a  mere  handful  along 
m  of  the  army  of  12,000  men  which  he 
nmanded  in  the  morning. 
battle  of  Candahar  was  an  eff"ective  finale 
atest  of  our  Afghan  wars,  and  it  is  in  thks 
lat  it  is  chiefly  memorable.  The  gallant 
10  participated  in  the  winning  of  it  must 
ien  the  first  to  smile  at  the  epithets  of 
us  ''  and  **  brilliant  "  which  were  lavished 
victory.  In  truth,  if  it  had  not  been  a 
our  arms  would  have  sustained  a  grave 
t.  The  soldiers  (^f  Roberts  and  Stewart 
m  accustomed  to  fight,  and  for  the  most 
conquer,  against  heavy  numerical  odds. 
were  fairly  balanced  by  their  discipline 
f  superiority  of  their  armament.     But  in 


the  battle  of  Candahar  the  numerical  disparity 
was  non-e.\istent,and  Ayoub  had  immensely  the 
disadvantage  as  regarded  trained  strength.  His 
force,  according  to  the  reckoning  ascertained  by 
the  British  general,  amounted,  all  told,  to  12,800 
men.  The  strength  of  the  British  force,  not  in- 
clusive of  the  detail  of  Bombay  troops  garrison- 
ing Candahar,  was  over  12,000.  But  this  army, 
12,000  strong,  consisted  entirely  of  disciplined 
soldiers,  of  whom  over  one-fifth  were  Europeans. 
The  accepted  analysis  of  Ayoub'r.  army  shows  it 
to  have  ccMisisted  of  4.000  regular  infantry,  '^oo 
regular  cavalry,  5,000  tribal  irregular  infantr\',  of 
whom  an  indefinite  proportion  were  no  doubt 
Ghazis,  and  3,000  irregular  horsemen.  In  artil- 
lery strength  the  two  forces  were  nearly  equal. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Charasiah  was 
won  by  some  2,500  soldiers,  of  whom  only  about 
^00  were  Europeans,  contending  against  10,000 
Afghans  in  an  exceptionally  strong  position  and 
well  provided  with  artillery,  Sir  Frederick's  wise 
decision  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  in  dealing 
with  Ayoub  at  Candahar  stands  out  very  strik- 
ingly. Perforce  in  his  battles  around  Cabul 
Roberts  had  taken  risks ;  but  because  in  tho.se 
adventures  he  had  been  for  the  most  part  suc- 
cessful, he  was  not  the  man  to  weaken  the 
certainty  of  an  all-important  issue  by  refraining 
from  putting  into  the  field  ever\'  habile  soldier 
at  his  disposal.  And  he  was  wisely  cautious  in 
his  tactics  against  Ayoub.  That  he  was  strong 
enough  to  make  a  direct  attack  by  storming  the 
Baba  Wali  Kotal  and  the  Pir  Paimal  hill  was  clear 
in  the  light  of  previous  experience.  But  if  there 
was  more  **  brilliancy  "  in  a  direct  attack,  there 
were  certain  to  be  heavier  losses  than  would  be 
incurred  in  the  less  dashing  turning  movement, 
and  Sir  Frederick,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  com- 
mander, chose  the  mc^re  artistic  and  less  bloody 
method  of  earning  his  victory.  It  did  not  cost 
him  dear.  His  casualties  of  the  day  were  thirty- 
six  killed,  including  three  oflBcers,  and  21 S 
wounded,  among  whom  were  nine  officers. 

The  battle  of  ist  September  having  brought 
to  a  close  the  latest  Afghan  war.  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  quitted  Candahar  on  the  oth,  and 
marched  to  Ouetta  with  part  of  his  division. 
On  15th  October  at  Sibi  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand, and,  taking  sick  leave  to  England,  sailed 
from  Bombay  on  the  30th.  His  year  of  hard 
and  successful  service  in  Afghanistan  greatly 
enhancetl  his  reputation  as  a  prompt,  skilful,  and 
enterprising  soldier.  His  subsequent  career  is 
familiar  to  all. 
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^The  Action  off  Pulo  Aor  : 

o      Feb^  15^1804-.  By  A.J.Butler.  "^  }, 
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THE  present  writer  was  once  walking 
through  the  fields  in  the  spring-time, 
when  he  became  aware  of  a  great  com- 
motion in  some  trees  over  his  head. 
Presently  a  kestrel  flew  out,  hotly  pursued  by  a 
missel- thrush.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  "  bird 
of  prey "  had  been  investigating  too  closely 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  the  other — thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  he  had  to  do  with  a  peaceable  member  of 
the  feathered  world.  Unluckily  for  him,  he  had 
lighted  on  one  who,  not  by  profession  a  fighter, 
was  quite  ready  to  defend  himself  if  attacked. 
The  same  kind  of  thing  now  and  then  happens 
among  our  own  species  ;  and  the  following  pages 
describe  a  characteristic  instance.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  stor^^  of  a  battle  as  of  how  a  battle 
which  would  probably  have  been  disastrous  to 
the  weaker  force  was  averted  by  pluck  and 
promptitude. 

In  March,  i(So3,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  the 
short-lived  peace  between  PIngland  and  France 
was  not  going  to  last  much  longer.  The  Peace 
of  Amiens  had  restored  to  France  the  settlement 
of  Pondicherry,  and  General  Decaen  was  sent 
out  as  governor.  On  March  6th  he  sailed  in  the 
line-of-battle  ship  Mnrcjj/iro,  accompanied  by  the 
frigates  Atalantt\  Belle -Pitiflc,  and  Semillante,  as 
well  as  transports  taking  troops  for  the  garrison 
of  the  place.  This  fleet  was  commanded  by 
Rear- Admiral  Linois.  It  was  obviously  stronger 
than  was  at  all  necessary  for  the  service  on 
which  it  was  sent.  Nor  need  we  have  much 
hesitation  in  assuming  that  Bonaparte  in  sending 
it  out  had  ideas  of  inflicting  injury  upon  English 
shipping  in  the  Eastern  seas,  before  the  news  of 
the  resumption  of  hostilities  could  reach  the 
English  authorities  in  those  parts.  The  Belle- 
Poule^  being  a  fast  sailer,  reached  Pondicherry  on 
June  1 6th,  Linois  with  the  rest  of  his  squadron 
following  on  July  nth.  One  of  the  transports 
arrived   the    next   day,   together   with    another 
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vessel,  the  Belter^  which  had  been  des] 
ten  days  later,  when  war  appeared  immin 

Pondicherry'  had  not  yet  been  handed  k>\ 
a  British  squadron,  under  Vice-Admiral  1 
was  at  anchor  in  the  neighbourhood 
before  the  Belter  sailed  in,  the  captain 
French  flag-ship  had  gone  on  board  the 
of  the  English  admiral  with  a  polite  invita 
breakfast  next  morning  with  Admiral 
which  was  no  less  politely  accepted.  Bu 
the  morning  came  flag-ship,  admiral,  bi 
and  all  were  gone.  It  could  only  be  con) 
that  the  Belter  had  brought  fresh  instruct 
pursuance  of  which  the  French  adnil 
departed.  That  evening  the  other  tran^l 
C6te  d^Or,  turned  up;  and  as  matters 
suspicious,  two  of  the  English  ships  tho 
as  well  to  anchor  alongside  of  her.  The 
Ihtile  had  been  on  a  private  trip  to  Madn 
the  15th  she  returned,  in  company  wi 
English  Terpstch(^re ;  but  while  th^  lat 
mained,  the  French  frigate,  after  signalling 
transport,  stood  back  to  sea.  That  sanw 
the  CCife  d' Or  likewise  moved  out  ;  b 
Terpsichore  followed,  and  after  some  dem 
even  the  firing  of  a  few  shots,  prevailed 
to  come  back.  It  was  then  learnt  that  s 
been  ordered,  doubtless  by  signals  fro 
Belle -Prmle^  to  sail  for  Mauritius,  then  a 
possession,  whither  Linois  was  also  gone 
and  provision  in  preparation  for  a  renewa 
war.  She  was  detained  till  the  24th,  wl 
was  allowed  to  depart,  an  English  frigate 
panying  her  for  some  distance,  to  make  si 
she  went  the  right  way. 

The  English  squadron  proceeded  to  3 
when  news  of  the  actual  declaration  < 
reached  them  early  in  September ;  but 
lay  quiet  at  Mauritius  until  October  8th. 
he  sailed  for  Java  and  Sumatra,  picking  u| 
rich  prizes  on  the  way.  On  December  K 
anchored  off"  Batavia,  in  Java,  in  a  coiw 
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I  for  snapping  up  the  East  India  Com- 
Heet  on  its  way  back  from  China.  There 
ill  December  28th,  when  he  went  on  to 
t  for  it.  His  squadron  at  this  time  con- 
)f  the  Marengo  (74),  the  frigates  Belle- 
(40),  and  Skmillante  (36),  the  Bcrceau 
t   (22),  and  a  16-gun  brig  belonging  to 

fanuary  31st  the  China  fleet  sailed  from 
,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
iel  Dance.  It  consisted  of  sixteen  great 
en,  besides  eleven  "  country'  ships;'  or 
hailing  from  Indian  ports,  one  vessel  be- 
to  Botany  Bay  and  one  to  Portugal.  An 
brig,  the  Ganges^  accompanied  it.  This 
thirty  ships  in  all  was  a  good  deal  better 
iian  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  would  be  in 
ays.  The  Indiamen  carried  from  thirty 
t>--six  guns  each.  But  the  guns  were 
y  cases  of  a  nearly  obsolete  class;  they 
as  a  rule,  a  much  less  weight  of  metal 
[lose  on  board  a  man-of-war  ;  and  they 
tampered  by  having  water-butts  lashed 
1  them,  and  by  the  general  lumber 
decks.  But  even  greater  was  the  com- 
5  weakness  of  the  crews.  None  of  these 
id  140  men,  whereas  we  know  that  the 
ment  of  even  the  little  Berceau  was  200. 
Beers  and  crews  had  not  been  trained  to 
nd  among  the  latter  were  a  great  many 
len  and  Lascars,  who  could  hardly  be 
ed  upon  to  render  much  service  if  it  came 
>n.     The  "  countr}'  ships ''  were  apparently 

was  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  Commo- 
amce  for  the  protection  of  the  enormously 
e  fleet  under  his  charge.  He  was,  as  it 
le  shepherd  in  charge  of  a  flock  of  sheep ; 
eep,  even  though  they  have  horns,  are  a 
latch  for  even  a  small  pack  of  wolves. 
ling  of  this  sort  Dance  must  have    felt 

morning  of  February  15th.  The  island 
>  Aor,  which  lies,  so  to  speak,  just  '*  round 
Tier  "  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  at 
it  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  straits, 
X)ut  N.W.,  at  seven  or  eight  leagues'  dis- 
¥hen  one  of  his  vessels,  the  Royal  George ^ 
d  four  strange  sail  in  the  south-west — 
right  in  their  road.  Four  Indiamen  with 
mges  were  sent  to  examine  the  strangers, 
on  reported  them  to  be  a  French  squad- 
Dance  hove  to,  with  head  to  westward, 
e  Frenchman,  puzzled  by  the  number  of 
rtiich  was  greater  than  his  advices  had  led 
expect,  and  preferring  to  approach  them 


with  the  advantage  of  the  weither-gauge,  held  on 
his  course  till  he  was  well  in  their  rear.  In  those 
latitudes  the  wind  at  that  season  blows  from  the 
north-westward  or  northward,  though  on  this 
particular  morning  there  were  light  airs  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.,  finally  settling  into  the  west.  Then  he 
about  went,  and  by  nightfall  the  French  squadron 
was  close  astern  of  the  fleet.  Linois,  however, 
seems  even  by  this  time  to  have  suspected  that 
his  wolves  might  find  the  sheep  a  somewhat 
tougher  morsel  than  they  had  anticipated,  and 
accordingly  deferred  his  attack  till  daylight. 


Pf  4,*  riti. 


nA,w, 


Htf^/itA 
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The  morning  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion. 
As  he  wrote  himself  :  **  If  the  bold  face  assumed 
by  the  enemy  had  only  been  an  artifice  to  con- 
ceal their  weakness,  they  might  have  tried  to  slip 
away  in  the  darkness.  But  I  had  soon  to  con- 
vince myself  that  there  was  no  feigning  about 
their  confidence  ;  they  lay- to  all  night  with 
lights  burning,  and  in  good  order.*'  At  day- 
break the  French  fleet  was  seen  also  lying-to 
about  three  miles  to  the  windward,  the  wind 
being  light  from  west.  Both  sides  hoisted  their 
colours,  but  as  the  enemy  showed  no  signs  of 
advancing,  Dance  resumed  his  course,  proceeding 
in  line  under  easy  sail  upon  the  starboard  tack. 
The  three  French  ships  and  the  brig  then 
filled  on  the  same  tack,  and  bore  up  with  the 
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intention  of  tutting  the  long  line  of  the  merchant 
fleet  in  two.  Perce iv^ing  this^  Dance  made  at 
one  o  clock  the  signal  to  tack  in  succession,  the 
effect  c»f  which  would  be  to  bring  his  line  on 
to  a  course  more  or  less  parallel  with  that  of 
the  French  hne.  and  to  windward  of  it,  and  to 
engage  on  conning  abreast  ot  the  enemy.  The 
manoeuxTe  was  correctly  executed,  the  Royal 
George^  Captain  John  Timmins,  leading,  followed 


those    which    followed, 
broads>ide  to  bear,  arid 
kept  up  a  brisk  fire.    Hie  - 1 
joined  the  combatants,  iv  ^  * 
had   been  the  fir-it   to  l 
manceuvring  to  get  into  oai 
of  the  fleet,  making  all  sail   .....:    . 
showed   a  design   of  surrounding 
manceuvre  the  enemv  would  ha 
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by  the  Gauges,     Dance^  in  the  Earl  Camden 

(he  had  commanded  the  ship  for  nearly  twenty 
years),  occupied  the  third  place  in  the  line  i  and 
so  the  bheep  stood  towards  the  wolves.  The 
French  were  nothing  loth,  and  in  order  to  hasten 
the  issue,  >ailed  a  little  more  away  from  the 
windf  w*hich  had  now  veered  to  N.NAV.  At 
1. 1 5  Linois  opened  fire  upon  the  Rnvai  Geor^c^ 
which  returned  it  vigt>rousH%  firing  eight  or  nine 
brtiadsides  in  all,  the  Ganges  and  Earl  Ctundtn 
taking  up  the  ball  as  they  came  into  range, 
respectively  five  and  fifteen  minutes  later.  The 
only  tJther  vessels  engaged  were  the  War  ley  and 
AlfretL  Admiral  Linois  in  his  rep^irt  to  his  own 
Government  relates  the  rest  of  the  action.  "  The 
enemy's  leading  ship,  having  sustained  some 
damage,  put  her   helm  up  ;  but  supported  by 


position  very  dangerous.     1  had  ascirrtai 
superior  force  *' — Linois  seems  all  ^iMcifi 

been  under  the  impression  that  r!i 
king's   ships   present— **  and    I 
occasion  to  deliberate  as  to  the 
take  to  avoid  the  Jatal   re^ult^ 
contc!^t.    Taking  advantage,  ih*. 
smoke  whicli  hung  abo* 
off  on  the  port  tack.*     '1  i 
east -north-east^  I  drew  away  Ifpoi  ihr 

*  James,  followr 

on  the  pnrt  enrV.. 

admiral 
began  b 
however 
after  the 
tack  without 
it  must  have  \>^ 
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inued  to  pursue  the  squadron  till  three 
firing  several  ineftectual  broadsides.** 
p.  fairly  made  the  wolves  turn  tail  after 
lich  had  lasted  not  quite  three-quarters 
ir. 

irsuit,  though  well  intended,  and  form- 
ppropriate  finish  to  the  game  of  bluff 
ommodore  Dance  had  so  successfully 
>uld  not  have  an}-  results,  and  only  took 

in  the  wrong  direction.  At  three 
lierefore,  after  having,  as  a  recent  writer 
joyed  for  two  hours  the  extraordinary' 
of  a  powerful  squadron  of  ships  of  war 
bre  a  number  of  merchantmen,"  Dance 
2  signal  to  go  about,  and  by  eight  the 
hored  in  a  convenient  situation  for  en- 
e  straits  next  morning.  The  losses  had 
'  trifling.  The  Royal  George ^  which  had 
jest  in  action,  was  a  good  deal  knocked 

hull   and  rigging,  and  had  one   man 
d  another  wounded.     The  other  ships 
ely  suffered  at  all,  while  on  the  French 
I  man  seems  to  have  been  injured. 
g    "  butcher's    bill  '*    is,   however,  not 

as  evidence  of  courage  and  resource  in 
nd  so  Dance's  countrymen  felt.  The 
Js  exploit  was  received  with  enthusiasm 


in  England.  He  was  knighted  by  the  king,  and 
well  rewarded  by  those  whose  property  he  had 
so  pluckily  and  effectually  defended.  His  words 
in  returning  thanks  are  worth  quoting.  Taken 
in  connection  with  his  conduct  in  command  of 
the  fleet,  they  show  that  the  combination  of 
courage  with  modesty,  which  was  so  character- 
istic of  the  best  seamen  of  those  days,  was  not 
confined  to  those  employed  more  directly  in  the 
service  of  the  nation,  and  that  England  has  no 
less  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  merchant  skippers 
than  of  her  post-captains.  **  Placed  by  the 
adventitious  circumstances  of  seniority  of  service 
and  absence  of  convoy  in  the  chief  command  of 
the  fleet  entrusted  to  my  care,  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to.  have  been  enabled,  by  the  firmness  of 
those  by  whom  I  was  supported,  to  perform  my 
trust  not  only  with  fidelity,  but  without  loss  to 
my  employers.  Public  opinion  and  public  re- 
wards have  already  far  outrun  my  deserts,  and  I 
cannot  but  be  sensible  that  the  liberal  spirit  of 
my  generous  countrymen  has  measured  what 
they  are  pleased  to  term  their  grateful  sense  of 
my  conduct  rather  by  the  particular  ability  of 
the  exploit  than  b}-  any  individual  merit  I  can 
claim." 

Sir  Nathaniel  Dance  survived  till  1827. 


COMMODORE    NATHANIEL    DANCE. 
{jFrom  mn  EttfraviHg  by  C.  Turner,  aOer  R,  U'tstaii,  R.A.) 
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'  But  down  in  Tennessee  one  night 
Ther'  wuz  sound  uv  firin*  fur  away, 

'nd  the  sergeant  allow'd  ther'd  be  a  fight 
With  the  Johnny  Rebs  some  time  nex'  day. 


DOWN  in  Tennessee  in  the  early  summer 
I  of  1863,  General  Bragg  realised  that 
he  and  his  Confederate  soldiers  were 
in  a  tight  corner.  Menaced  on 
every  side,  and  the  Federals  massing  in  such 
numbers  on  front  as  to  make  his  destruction 
inevitable,  Bragg  knew  that  he  must  at  once  fall 
back.  But  how  to  effect  the  movement  without 
risking  demoralisation,  if  not  annihilation,  was 
the  question.  Already  more  than  enough 
soldiers  from  the  North  were  in  position  to 
fall  upon  him  the  moment  he  began  his  retreat  ; 
and  as  retreat  was  inevitable,  it  became  necessarv 
that  something  be  done  to  divert  attention  from 
the  rearward  movement.  In  this  dilenmia  Bragg 
sent  for  General  John  H.  Morgan,  leader  of  a 
brigade  of  Confederate  Mounted  Riflemen. 

Already  General  Morgan  was  famous  through- 
out the  land.  In  the  Northern  States,  as  in  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  his  name  had  been 
heralded  as  that  of  the  hero  of  many  stirring 
deeds  ;  for  on  a  number  of  occasions  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  terrible  struggle  between 
North  and  South  he  had  acted  with  wonderful 
dash  and  daring,  splendidly  supported  by  his 
fiery  Southern  cavalrymen,  every  one  of  them 
mounted  on  a  thoroughbred  Kentuckv  horse. 
Morgan  had  made  raiding  a  specialty,  and  time 
and  again  he  set  forth  on  a  roving  expedition 
into  the  heart  of  the  Northern  States,  raiding,  to 
use  an  expressive  if  vulgar  phrase.  "  all  over  the 
shop,"  tearing  up  railwavs,  cutting  telegraph 
wires,  capturing  stores,  falling  upon  the  Federal 
army's  line  of  communications,  burning  bridges, 
destroying  railway  stations,  driving  ofl^  horses, 
mules,  and  cattle  ;  in  short,  setting  the  country 
ablaze   and  creating   panic   and    havoc   far  and 


'nd  as  I  wuz  thinkin'  uv  Lizzie  *an  home 
Jim  stood  afore  me,  long  'nd  slim— 

He  ha\nn'  his  opinyin  uv  me^ 

*nd  /  havin'  my  opinyin  uv  him" 

Eugene  F 

wide.  His  men  were  the  best  mounted  in 
army.  The  blue-grass  animals,  the  most 
beasts  in  the  United  States,  were  as  fiill  • 
and  dash  as  the  gallant  men  that  bestrode 
and  so  it  was  that  Morgan,  when  on  one  < 
raids,  could  continue  to  march  for  twent 
out  of  twenty -fours  hours  for  days  at  a 
When  in  the  enemy's  country'  he  turned : 
a  bewildering  number  of  places,  and  traveBe 
credible  distances  in  short  spaces  of  time.i 
to  come  at  him  and  corner  his  Rough  Ridel 
almost  as  impossible  a  task  as  to  clap  hat  op 
will-o'-thcrwisp.  The  South,  in  the  vearsc 
Civil  War,  placed  many  brilliant  cavalry  k 
into  the  field,  but  not  one  with  more  "go 
well-balanced  determination  than  Morgai 
Raider.  During  his  incursions  into  the  I 
he  never  once  showed  the  white  feathei 
continually  fought  bitter  fights.  When  he 
up  his  mind  to  attack  an  opposing  fore 
delivered  his  charge  with  unparalleled  fur} 
on  the  pther  hand,  he  thought  it  good  ] 
to  ward  off  a  battle,  he  made  no  bones 
avoiding  blows  by  any  and  ever\'  mean> 
came  to  his  hand.  Such  was  the  cha 
of  the  man  General  Bragg  turned  to  i 
trouble,  and  Morgan  proved  to  be  the  01 
the  emergency. 

The  two  generals  held  a  long  consult 
Kentucky  was  in  the  grasp  of  the  Federal  f< 
and  on  the  frontier  of  Tennessee,  Rosecrar 
his  army  of  men  from  the  North.  Gei 
Bragg  and  Morgan  agreed  that  something 
be  done  to  divert  the  Federal  general's  attt 
from  Bragg's  retreat.  Morgan  eagerly  ju 
at  the  chance  of  once  more  making  away 
roving,  raiding  expedition,  to  dash  througl 
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ines,  and  to  set  the  country  in  the  rear 
-ans's  army  by  the  ears, 
sing  the  plans  for  this  latest  raid,  the 
hern  generals  differed  as  to  the  extent 
erations.  Morgan  wished  to  be  allowed 
d  the  raid  into  the  States — Indiana 
io — lying  to  the  north  of  Kentucky. 
IS  of  the  opinion  that  the  object  of  the 
►n  would  be  equally  well  accomplished 
n  confined  himself  to  the  south  of  the 
ver,  and  threatened — or,  if  practicable, 
—Louisville.    These  operations  would 

necessary    for  the 

cavalry  to  with- 
m  the  front,  and  to 
m  selves  to  check  or 
Morgan.  Morgan 
that  a  raid  to  Louis- 
iild  not  be  enough, 
led  for  permission  to 
J  and  sword  through 
and  Ohio.  These 
tes  were  hurrying 
)  the  front  in  antici- 
>f  a  big  battle,  and 
believed  he  could 
atters  so  warm  that 
)ops  would  have  to 
led  to  their  native 
»  protect  their  own 
nd  homes.  Besides, 
ighty  elections  were 

take    place.   That 
jre.  many  Southern 
isers  in   the   States 
well  knew,  and  he 
that  if  that  part  of 
>n  got  a  sore  shake- 
r  who  were  not  over- 
5tic  one  way  or  another  in   regard  to 
nples  at  stake  in  the  dispute  might  be 
if  they  saw  war  at  their  doors,  to  vote 
ng    the    Confederates    their    freedom. 

Bragg,  Morgan*s  superior,  however, 
to  give  permission  for  the  crossing 
>hio  ;  not  only  refused  permission,  but, 
5,  gave  explicit  orders  that  the  Ohio 
IS  on  no  account  to  be  crossed.  When 
•rview  had  ended,  Morgan  sent  for 
Duke,  whom  he  chose  to  lead  the  first 
and  told  Duke  there  and  then  that  he 
Dtention  of  obej^ing  Bragg's  orders,  and 
0ras  going  direct  to  the  Ohio  and  would 
It  the  first  opportunity  that  came  to  him. 
tout  of  the  importance  of  the  raid  and  of 


the  hardships  that  lay  ahead  of  him,  Morgan 
took  exceptional  pains  in  choosing  the  men  who 
were  to  ride  with  him.  These  numbered,  all  told, 
2,460  splendidly  mounted  men  who  had  followed 
Morgan  on  many  of  his  pounces  into  the  land  of 
the  North  ;  and  the  record  of  this  remarkable 
raid  will  bear  out  the  claim  that  never  were 
soldiers  collected  together  who  proved  themselves 
better  fitted  for  the  strain  and  excitement  of 
long  marches  and  heavy  fighting  than  Morgan's 
men.  The  force  was  divided  into  two  brigades, 
the  first  commanded  by  Colonel  Basil  Duke,  the 


-^s%r^^u^ 


second  by  Colonel  Adam  Johnson. 
With  him  Morgan  took  four  pieces 
of  artillery — two  3-inch  Parrotts 
attached  to  Uie  first,  and  two  howit- 
zers attached  to  the  second  brigade. 
All  things  were  in  order  by  the 
morning  of  July  2nd,  and  some 
time  before  noon  the  same  day  the 
two  brigades  made  for  the  Cumberland  River. 
The  first  brigade  divided  and  took  tp  the 
river  at  two  points,  Burkesville  and  Scott's 
Ferry,  places  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles.  For  crossing  the 
broad  stream  only  the  most  primitive  material 
could  be  secured.  Canoes  lashed  together  so  as 
to  form  rafts  and  a  few  flat-bottomed  boats 
treated  in  a  like  manner  served  to  float  the  men 
out  into  the  stream,  each  Rough  Rider  holding 
his  horse's  head  above  water  while  it  swam  by 
the  side  of  the  floats.  The  river,  swollen  by 
heavy  rains,  ran  in  a  thousand  angrv'  swirls  and 
eddies,  sweeping  the  rafts  and  the  splashing, 
struggling  animals  this  way  and  that  as  they 
slowly  edged  towards  the  Northern  shore.    At 
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this  Uif  vci)  i^uLsct  the  expedition  wa^  in  grave 
danger  of  being  wrecked  ;  indeed,  it  is  probable 
tlut  if  Uie  Federals  had  noticed  the  movement 


and,  delivering  a  1 1 
Fedends,  routed  t 
themselves  in  brittle  array,  ami  ilni%i3 1 


f'f^: 


earlier,  or  taken  precautions  against  the  landing 
of  Morgan \s  men,  the  raid  might  have  been  killed 
before  it  had  developed  sufficietitly  to  be  of 
material  account.  But  Duke  succeeded  in  land- 
ing boo  men  before  the  Federals  collected  force 
enough  to  make  an  attack,  which  in  the  end  the 
Southerners  found  little  difficulty  in  beating 
back.  Johnson  at  Turkey  Neck  Bend,  several 
miles  down  stream  from  BurkesviJJe,  with  even 
.slenderer  material  than  the  first  brigade  had 
laid  hold  of  for  crossing  the  flood,  managed  the 
bu.sine*»s  with  considerable  dexterity,  and  soon 
the  t>th  Kentucky  and  9th  Tennes-sire  of  the  first 
brigade^  with  the  two  Parrotts,  marched  past 
Rurkcsville,  and  took  up  a  good  position*  from 
which  they  drove  back  the  assembling  FedcraU, 
and  so  allowed  their  comrades  to  land  in  peace. 

The  Federals  soon  disc(ivt:red  that  the  move- 
ment bid  fair  10  develop  into  serious  dimensions, 
and  at  once  all  available  trocjps  were  Hung  across 
the  Southern  cavalrymen's  line  of  inarch, 
Morgan,  who  had  cTossed  with  the  first  of  his 
men,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Quirk's 
Kouts  and  a  few  companies  of  the  '^th  TentJe!*see, 


gallop   right   into    Marrowbori 
strong  body  of  infantry  w^ai  > 
Morgan *s  advance-guard's  wen- 
hack  to  the  main  body.      ^ 

charge  made  the  Federal  on ._,, 

whole  ijf  the  two  thousatul  t^dd  cai; 
safely  to  shore.     That  night,  if 
raiders  marched  away  ff  t»m  tht 
General   Judah,  in  commaii 
cavalry*  in   that  district,  had    1 
brigades,  and  these  he  hasteui. 
AIorgTin's  path.     Mc.nnwhll 
flying  in  every  direction  tii 
of  Kentucky,   Indiana,  and    » 
mililarv*  authorities  that  tie" 
determined   Southern  Rimi 
again  afoot  ;  that  the  inii 
his  destructive  raids  had  bc«.  . 
dashing  towards  the  North  and  1 
to    appear — *it 
ciealcd  cun>kt*. 
movemt-nts  were  hi 
squib,  and  at  e\*er>  o 
the  people  kept  anxiou 
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wiih     four 
^tis  lit!  ht-j   I  ur  niomctitb 

i  force  would  be  Uangurously  exposed  tu 
nd  nniL  Fksi  there  w;ii  the  crossing 
Tumbcriand  River.  This»  the  initial 
^ad  been  luckily  pu^ised.  The  second 
[iKiing  ut  tlie  Ohio  Ri%er.  The  third 
around  Cincinnati  ;  and  the  6nal  one, 
king,  homeward  bound,  of  the  Ohio. 
Jiv  break  uf  day  the  Rtmgh  Riders 
jcir  saddles,  and,  marching  by  the 
roftle  on  Columbia^  c^arried  the  town 
sweeping  uut  a  dctuchment  of 
^al  attempted  ti»  check  their  pro- 
thout  paubing  a  nutrnent  Morgan  set 
3wardi  Green  River,  and  near  to  tJiai 
»tvouacked  for  the  night.  All  through 
ly  hours*  i»f  durktie^  the  sentineU  could 
*  oral  nous  sound  of  ringing  axe  and 
ee,  telling  that  the  Federals  were  work- 
beav^ers,  obstructing  the  roadj»  b>'  felling 


its  norilit:rn  end  ^lodaBSni^^Rr erected. 
Behind  thes^e  stockade^  lay  400  siildicrs,  men 
from  Michigan  with  Colonel  Orlando  Mocire 
at  their  head.  Here  Morgan  struck  one  -^f  th*- 
worst  ^nags  encountered  during  the  raid 

Green  River  at  this  point  makes  a  ^v. 
much  like  the  loop  of  a  rope,  and  the  Fcdt 
stockades^  were  enclosed  in  this  loop,  wliilc  to 
the  north  the  river  in  doubling  back  comes  within 
a  iew  hundred  feet  of  running  into  itself.  The 
Michigan  officer,  Moore,  realised  that  the  stock- 
ades on  this  peninsula  were  of  no  practical  \^uc 
for  defence,  as  they  were  hopelessly  exposed  to 
the  guns  Morgan  was  hurrying  forward  ;  so 
without  making  any  aUempt  to  use  the  stock- 
ades  for  defensive  purposes,  he  quickly  withdrew 
his  men  from  behind  them,  and,  by  slashing 
do\ni  some  trees,  formed  a  rough-and-ready 
stockade  at  the  northern  end  of  the  narrow*  neck 
of  Land,  and  determined  to  make  his  stand  there 
rather   than   at  the   bridge.     Morgan  marched 


r-.l^-<r^^^,^ 
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i  thrri^iriuj;  up  earthworks  to  retard  the  acra«i*  the  stream  by  way  of  the  bridge,  and  pre- 

id  so  give  their  comrades  to  the  pared  to  carr\'  the  narrow  pass  with  a  ruslt     He 

..e  to  close  in  un  the  line  of  march,  tlr^t  sent  an  officer  ti»  demand  tlte  nirrender  of 

Ri^-cr  ynm  a  good  bridge,  and  at  Moore  and  his  men.    Moore  called  the  Raider's 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  the  day  happened  to  be 
the  4th  of  July,  and  that  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  a  United  States  officer  would  sur- 
render without  fight  on  Independence  Day.  At 
this  part  of  the  raid  Morgan  made  one  of  his 
few  mistakes.  He  underestimated  the  strength 
of  Moore's  position  and  the  fighting  qualities  of 
the  Northern  soldiers. 

Without  further  parley  Morgan  ordered 
Colonel  Johnson  to  carry  the  abattis.  Johnson, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  3rd  and  nth 
Kentucky,  delivered  a  brilliant  charge,  but  when 
closely  jammed  together  in  the  narrow  pass  a 
storm  of  bullets  swept  at  them,  knocking  over 
horses  and  men  right  and  left.  But,  not  to  be 
denied,  the  Southern  riflemen  rushed  towards 
the  stockade  with  reckless  determination.  Be- 
hind the  rough  breastworks,  however,  lay  the 
Michigan  men,  backwoodsmen  who  had  grown 
up  with  a  rifle  in  their  hands,  and  who  were 
noted  throughout  the  whole  life  of  the  war  as 
the  deadliest  of  sharpshooters,  and  these  men, 
cool  of  head  and  full  of  pluck,  stood  their  ground 
and  fired  point-blank  at  their  enemy.  Duke 
hurried  forward  the  5th  Kentucky  and  Smith's 
Regiment  to  the  support  of  their  comrades,  but 
it  was  of  no  avail.  The  400  Federals  refused 
to  be  bustled  or  driven.  They  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  and  scarcely  a  bullet  fired  by  them  but 
found  a  victim.  Hopeless  confusion  came  over 
the  aggressors.  The  resistance  proved  alto- 
gether too  stubborn,  and  the  theatre  of  action 
was  much  too  limited  to  suit  the  needs  of 
Morgan.  Johnson  and  his  riflemen  were  driven 
back,  and  Morgan  found  that  of  the  600  men 
he  had  sent  against  the  abattis  ninety  were 
put  out  of  action  in  the  fifteen  minutes'  fighting 
among  the  fallen  timber.  Without  battering 
his  head  any  more  against  such  a  stubborn  stone 
wall,  the  raider  withdrew  across  the  bridge, 
marched  down  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
and  fording  the  stream,  passed  around  the  stock- 
ade, leaving  the  gallant  Northerner  and  his  brave 
men  in  possession  of  their  little  stockade.  This 
was  the  only  severe  check  Morgan  met  with  on 
this  raid  until  he  met  his  Waterloo. 

After  making  his  forced  detour,  Morgan  set 
out  in  hot  haste  for  Lebanon,  a  town  held  by 
the  20th  Kentucky  (Kentucky  troops  fought 
on  both  sides  during  the  Civil  War).  As  he 
proceeded  he  learned  that  a  large  number  of 
Michigan  cavalrymen  and  a  Michigan  batter}^ 
v/ere  hurrying  to  the  support  of  the  garrison 
at  Lebanon  ;  so  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
detaching  a  substantial   number  of  his  Rough 


Riders  to  retard  the  **  Wolverine "  reinforce- 
ments and  delay  them  until  he  could  cany  the 
town.  Morgan's  four  guns  first  opened  upon  the 
defences  of  Lebanon  ;  but  without  waiting  for 
them  to  do  much  execution  the  raider  ordered 
a  general  assault.  Here  again  he  met  with  fierce 
opposition,  and  in  the  taking  of  the  town  he 
lost  heavily.  Half  a  hundred  of  his  men  were 
knocked  over  in  the  fight.  Indeed  in  this  action 
and  the  fight  at  Green  River  a  number  of 
Morgan's  most  valiant  officers  were  left  dead  on 
the  field,  amongst  others  being  his  own  brother, 
nineteen  years  old,  Lieutenant  "  Tom  ''  Morgan, 
killed  at  the  head  of  his  company,  the  2nd  Ken- 
tucky. Colonel  Chenault  and  Captain  Tidile 
of  the  nth,  Lieutenant  Cowan  of  the  3rd, and 
Major    Brent   and    Lieutenants    HoUoway  and 

•  Ferguson  of  the  5th  Kentucky  also  fell  in  those 
two  actions. 

Colonel  Duke,  Morgan's  right-hand  officer,  in 
a  concise  and  picturesque  account   of  the  raid 
records  a  number  of  amusing  incidents,  but  none 
more  pathetically  humorous  than  the  fate  of  the 
farmer  from  Calf-Killer  Creek.     Before  the  ex- 
pedition started  it  was  not  generall}'  known,  of 
course,  whither  Morgan  was  bound.     The  word 
passed  round  was  that  the  Rough  Riders  were 
going  to  Burkesville  only.     Hearing  this  an  old 
farmer   who   wished   to  lay   in    a  store  of  salt, 
mounted  his  mare  to  ride  to  Burkesville  under 
the  protection  of  the  Southern  cavalrj'men,  for 
the  whole  country-  was  infested  by  bushwhackers, 
irresponsible  slaughterers,  heartless  and  vigilant. 
The  farmer  reached  Burkesville  with  the  troops, 
bought  his  salt,  and  set  out  to  rejoin  the  raiders, 
expecting  to  ride  home  again  under  their  wing. 
His  consternation  when  he  heard  that  instead 
of  returning,  his  friends  were  pressing  forward  on 
the  gallop  cannot  even  be  imagined.     To  attempt 
to  return  to  Calf-Killer  Creek  was  to  condemn 
himself  to   certain   death   at  the   hands  of  the 
bushwhackers,  and  the  prospect   of  taking  part 
in  one  of  Morgan's  furious  raids  was,  to  a  peace- 
able farmer,  a  very  unwelcome  prospect  indeed. 
But   stick    to   the   expedition  he  must,  and  to 
quote  Duke  :    **  He  made  the  grand  tour,  was 
hurried  along  day  after  day  through  battle  and 
ambush,  dragged  night  after  night  on  remorseless 
marches,  ferried  over  the  broad  Ohio  under  fire 
of  the  militia  and  gunboats,  and  lodged  at  last  in 
a   *  loathsome   dungeon.'     On   one   occasion  in 
Ohio,  when  the  home-guards  were  peppering  us 
in  rather  livelier  fashion  than  usual,  he  said  to 
Captain   C.  H.  Morgan,  with   tears  in  his  voice. 

*  I    sw'ar    if    I    wouldn't   give    all   the  salt  in 
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ucky  to  stand  once  more  safe  and  sound  on 
inks  of  Calf-Killer  Creek;  ^* 
pause  at  Lebanon,  and  in  fact  from  this 
to  the  last  day  of  the  raid  the  halts  were 
3ng  enough  to  allow  the  horses  to  get  their 
for  another  dash,  and  the  men  to  fling 
elves  at  full  length  on  the  cool  turf, 
ht  North  they  rode,  every  now  and  again 
ig  small  bodies  of  horse  off  to  one  side  or 
of  the  route  to  threaten  a  town  and  to 
d  and  bewilder  the  Federal  authorities, 
rere  straining  ever^'  nerve  to  lay  an  effective 
)r  the  audacious  Southerners.  Morgan  had 
lim  a  telegraph  operator  who  continually 
1  the  wires  encountered  in  the  march,  and 
id  a  good  idea  of  the  Federals'  arrange- 
ahead  from  the  orders  flashed  back  and 

Not  only  this,  but  he  was  able,  at 
m's  dictation,  to  send  spurious  orders  to 
ficers  at  various  points,  orders  which  soon 
[  the  forces  to  the  North  in  a  tangle.     The 

carried  in  his  head  a  minute  knowledge 

country'  through  which  he  intended  to 
ad  the  disposition  of  the  Federal  forces  in 
rious  districts,  and  was  able  to  send  orders 
,  on  the  face  of  them,  bore  every  appear- 
>f  being  genuine.  In  such  a  muddle  did 
thorities  find  themselves  over  the  head  of 
tricks  that  when  Morgan  was  known  to 

a  raid  they  looked  with  the  greatest 
on  on  all  telegrams  and  made  use  of 
igers  when  at  all  practicable. 
ough  Springfield,  Bardstown,  and  Lebanon 
on  the  raiders  proceeded,  ovenvhelming 
position  ;  and  as  they  approached  Louis- 
he  city  was  taken  with  a  desperate  panic. 
Ts  went  up  everywhere  ;  banks  bundled 
bullion,  bonds,  and  bills  into  boxes,  and 
i  them  Chicagowards  by  special  express 
;  women  and  children  scurried  away  ;  and 
len   hastened  to   place   themselves  under 

So  widespread  was  the  effect  of  the  raid 
se  2,000  Rough  Riders,  that  in  the  two 
Ohio  and  Indiana  120,000  militia  took  the 
igainst  them,  this  in  addition  to  three 
es  of  United  States  cavalr\-. 
although  Louisville  was  in  such  a  state  of 
il,  Morgan  had  no  intention  of  doing  more 
;hreaten  the  place.  For  this  he  sent  a 
body  towards  the  city,  which,  to  be  sure, 
ken  to  be  the  advance-guard.  The  main 
mshed  ahead,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
ist  under  six  days  from  the  time  he  had 
writh  his  toes  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
^rland  River,  Morgan  stood  on  the  banks 


of  the  mighty  Ohio.  He  had  successfully  crossed 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  he  had  reached  the 
utmost  limit  his  commanding  officer  had  directed 
him  to  go,  he  had  fought  a  dozen  bitter  skirmishes 
and  overcome  all  sorts  of  obstacles,  natural  and 
artificial — from  felled  trees  and  bushwhackers  to 
swollen  rivers  and  entrenched  foes.  Moreover, 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  accomplished.  Already  the  whole  affected 
country  was  in  an  uproar,  and  much  that  had  no 
reason  to  be  affected.  The  Northern  news- 
papers were  full  of  Morgan's  raid,  speculating, 
wondering,  and  crying  aloud  to  the  authorities 
to  check  the  raiders,  and  every  horseman  that 
the  country  folk  of  the  three  Stales  caught  a 
glimpse  of  was  at  once  supposed  to  herald  the 
approach  of  Morgan's  band.  Kentucky  was 
totally  demoralised  ;  ever^-where  alarums  and 
rushings  to  and  fro  ;  garrisons  standing  to  arms, 
scouts  on  every  hill,  cavalry  hurrjing  here  and 
there,  concentrating  at  the  wrong  points,  racing 
this  way  and  that  in  response  to  bogus  appeals 
and  orders  ;  business,  civil  and  military*,  at  sixes 
and  sevens.  And  when  the  news  flashed  North 
that  the  dreaded  Rough  Riders  were  indeed 
crossing  the  Ohio  River,  the  consternation  spread 
far  and  wide,  for  truly  the  people  had  good 
reason  to  fear  the  ruthless  hand  of  Morgan. 
Where  his  feet  trod  there  the  flames  leaped  into 
the  sky,  and  the  people  knew  well  that  in  his 
wake  rose  the  cloud  of  smoke  by  day  and  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

Before  reaching  the  Ohio,  General  Morgan 
had  told  off  the  loth  Kentucky,  in  charge  of 
Captains  Meriwether  and  Taylor,  to  ride  rapidly 
ahead  and  tr\*  to  surprise  and  capture  steamboats 
to  ferrj'  the  force  over  the  broad  stream.  When 
the  raiders  reached  the  Ohio  at  Brandenburg 
they  found  that  the  captains  had  succeeded  in 
laying  hands  upon  two  useful  steamboats,  one 
captured  as  it  lay  alongside  a  wharf,  and  the 
other  in  mid-stream.  The  river  at  this  point  is 
about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide,  and  before  the 
steamboats  with  the  first  batch  of  the  Rough 
Riders  aboard  could  leave  the  wharf,  a  brisk  fire 
was  opened  uf)on  the  craft  from  a  small  batters- 
planted  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  Parrotts  had 
to  be  brought  forward  and  this  opposition 
silenced  before  the  steamers  dared  to  venture 
out  upon  the  stream.  The  two  regiments  that 
first  set  foot  in  Indiana  hastened  to  move  against 
the  small  number  of  Federals  who  had  dii^puted 
the  passage  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  steamboats  had 
returned  to  reload,  when  suddenly  round  a  sharp 
bend  in  the  river  came  a  Federal  gunboat,  the 
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Bik.  She  steamed  rapidly  abreast  of  Morgan'?^ 
position,  and  tipcned  tire  on  his  men  on  thw 
Kentucky  shtjrL-  and  those  in  Indiana,  delivering 
broadsides  simultaneously*  Behind  the  Southern 
leader  were  Northern  cavalry  mi  the  gailop  in 
hopes  of  catching  up  with  him  before  he 
managed  to  cross  the  Ohio,  and  now  with  his 
forces  divided  came  this  gunboat  in  the  middle 
of  tht:  river  blazing  away.  The  situation  looked 
black  for  the  raiders*  It  was  quite  hopeless  to 
think  of  venturing  upon  the  bosom  of  the  flood 
until  the  Hlk  could  be  made  to  turn  tail,  and  the 
dangers  of  delay  were  grave.  Once  more  tlic 
four  guns  were  planted  in  good  positions,  and 
most  particular  pains  taken  that  ever\^  shot 
should  count.  For  a  time  the  Eik  returned  as 
good  as  she  received,  but  after  an  hours  hard 
cannonading  the  cavalrymen  were  overjoyed  to 
see  her  steam  reluctantly  out  of  reach  of  the 
guns*     Morgan  made  all  ha*te  to  cross. 


uproar,  he  wheeled  to  the  •-  *  ' 

\'ienna,  then  tcnvards  Ind 

as  Seymour,  and   again   ea?*!, 

Vernon   and    Harrison.     Thr 

which     the     raiders     weft 

thoroughly  arousL**t 

Almost     every    su 

skinnish.     At  Corv'dou,  tiie  iinrt  Me 

diana^    Morgan    lost     sixteen     "* 

Now  tiiat  he  liad  lii^  hack  to  i 

his  men  kept  moving  ^ 

energj\     Day  after  da^ 

saddles  for  twenty -oni 

bours.     By  this  time 

that  started  in  the  raiti 

on   the  rnad  hopelessl\    ki 

Hough    Hiders    now    be^ti 

picked  up  from  st«)ble  and 

were    nothing    like  so   usciul 

blood    horses,  and   a  couple  *» 


':^^^. 


' 


^i^^ 


L  O  U  1  5  V  1    I 


Straight  to\^ards  Indianapc»lis,  capital  of  the 
rich  State  ctf  Indiana,  Morgan  shaped  his  way ; 
but  after  gouig  far  enough  to  demoralise  the  dly 
and  set  the  nortliem  part  of  the  State  in  an 


usually  did  for  thcm«  so  thaii  M 
under    the    necc^sit\'    of 
the    counlr\'    for     itv^h 
together  with  the  worl 
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property,  stores,  and  arms,  and  fighting  their  way, 
kept  the  whole  force  in  continual  activity. 
As   he  was   soon   to    come    within    strikin^^ 


horses  and  the  dust  kicked  up  by  their  feet.  At 
every  halt  which  this  groping  search  necessitated 
scores  of  tired  men  would  fall  asleep  and  drop 
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dntance  of  the  great  city  of  Cincinnati,  Morgan 
gathered  in.all  his  detached  parties,  so  as  to  have 
u  Isage  a  force  as  possible  at  his  back  in  case 
of, serious  opposition.  These  concentrated  at 
Harrison.  Some  miles  north  of  Cincinnati  is 
the  town  of  Hamilton.  The  raider  set  out  from 
Hanison  as  if  bound  for  Hamilton,  but  once  well 
dev  of  Harrison  he  cut  all  the  wires  and  headed 
for  Cincinnati.     To  quote  Duke's  account  : — 

"We  reached  the  environs  of  Cincinnati."  he 
nys,"  about  ten  oVlock  at  night,  and  were  not 
dear  of  them  until  after  daybreak.  My  brigade 
was  marching  in  the  rear,  and  the  guides  were 
with  General  Morgan  in  the  front.  The  con- 
tinual straggling  of  some  companies  in  the  rear 
of  Johnson's  brigade  caused  me  to  become 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  column  by 
a  wide  gap,  and  I  was  for  some  time  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  direction  I  should  take.  The 
*^*ght  was  pitch  dark,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
^t  torches  and  seek  the  track  of  the  column 
^y  the  foam  dropped  from  the  mouths  of  the 


out  of  their  saddle?.  Daylight  appeared  after  we 
had  crossed  all  of  the  principal  suburban  roads 
and  were  near  the  Little  Miami  Railroad.  I 
never  welcomed  the  fresh  invigorating  air  of 
morning  more  gratefully.  That  afternoon  we 
reached  Williamsburg,  twenty-eight  miles  east  of 
Cincinnati.'* 

The  marvel  is  not  that  men  fell  from  their 
saddles  in  scores,  but  rather  how  in  the  world 
they  managed  to  sit  the  saddles  at  all.  But 
although  his  men  wx*re  in  such  straits,  Morgan 
had  no  intention  of  discontinuing  his  raid.  He 
might  easily  have  seized  Cincinnati.  The  city 
was  at  his  mercy,  quite.  Any  number  of  steam- 
boats would  have  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  he 
could  have  ferried  horses  and  men  over  the  Ohio 
at  his  ease.  But  Morgan  had  more  ambitious 
designs.  He  had  outwitted  all  the  forces  sent  to 
trap  him  ;  he  had  ridden  over  all  opposition  in 
his  path  ;  the  route  he  had  taken  lay  across  the 
face  of  the  land  like  a  great  serpent — mottled  grey 
ashes  and  black  coals  ;  telegraph  wires  relaxed 
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and  cut  dangled  from  the  poles ;  the  timber 
of  once  substantial  bridges  half- dammed  the 
rushing  waters,  and  rich  towns  looted  of  all  trea- 
sure. Lee  was  campaigning  to  the  north  of  the 
Potomac,  and  Morgan  believed  his  chances  of 
pushing  on  through  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  to 
join  the  famous  general  were  fairly  good.  To 
do  so  was  his  intention.  But  at  Piketon  dis- 
heartening news  awaited  the  Southerners.  Vicks- 
burg  had  fallen,  Gettysburg  had  been  fought 
and  lost,  and  Lee  had  been  battered  across  the 
Potomac.  This  disastrous  news  put  an  end  to 
all  thoughts  of  marching  through  Pennsylvania. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  for  the 
Ohio  and  get  back  to  Tennessee  with  as  great 
speed  as  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
command. 

The  Ohio  militia  swarmed  in  the  way,  and 
ever}-  day  fighting  became  more  bitter  and 
progress  slower.  However,  Chester  was  reached 
at  I  p.m.  on  July  i8th,  sixteen  days  from  the 
start,  and  Morgan  made  all  speed  to  cover  the 
eighteen  miles  between  Chester  and  the  Ohio  at 
Buffington  Island,  where  the  river  could  be  forded. 
Unfortunately  for  the  lion-hearted  raider,  night 
had  closed  down  upon  the  land  before  he  reached 
the  brink  of  the  river.  Guideless  and  ignorant 
of  the  exact  position  of  the  ford,  necessity  coni- 
p)elled  him  to  await  the  break  of  day,  although 
well  knowing  the  risk  of  the  delay.  When  day 
at  length  dawned,  Morgan  found  himself  sur- 
rounded. Himself  and  every  man  of  his  com- 
mand knew  that  the  pinch  had  come.  The  last 
of  the  four  crucial  points  was  destined  to  be  the 
destroying  one. 

At  the  earliest  moment  that  daylight  per- 
mitted, the  weary  men  mounted  their  jaded 
horses  and  prepared  to  battle  for  the  ford. 
Duke  wheeled  the  5th  and  6th  Kentucky  into 
line,  and  charged  an  earthwork  which  the 
Federals  had  thrown  up  to  command  the  ford, 
but  the  Northern  men  had  cleared  out.  How- 
ever, the  Rough  Riders  were  soon  hotly  engaged 
with  the  advance  companies  of  General  Judah's 
cavalry.  These  had  at  length  overtaken  their 
enemy  after  following  him  for  seventeen  days 
through  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 

Morgan's  men  were  in  a  valley,  so  narn^w  in 
some  places  as  to  be  almost  a  gorge,  and  into 
this  along  the  Chester  road  galloped  Judah's 
cavalrymen,  fresh  and  determined  to  strike  a 
stunning  blow,  and  over  the  walls  of  the  valley 
poured  the  8th  and  9th  Michigan  and  the  5th 
Indiana.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  several 
gunboats  steamed  to  the  river  end  of  the  valley. 


and  shot  and  shell  from  their  broadsides  came 
screaming    up    from    the    river,    cutting    gaps 
through  the  closely  packed  ranks  of  the  Rough 
Riders.    At  the  first  charge  delivered  by  the 
Federals  Morgan's  outposts  were  driven  in  upon 
the  main  body,  a  substantial  number  of  the  5th 
Kentucky  cut   off,   and   the    four  guns  taken. 
Even  confronted  by  so  serious  a  situation,  the 
men,  exhausted  and  gaunt  after  more  than  two 
weeks  of  riding,  could  scarcely  shake  clear  their 
brains  to  act  in  unison  and  order,  and  although 
Morgan,   Duke,  and  Johnson   and   many  sub- 
ordinate oflficers  made  frantic  endeavours  tofcnn 
up  and   present   a   bold   front  to   the  dmga 
delivered  by  the  Federals,  all  their  efforts  lae 
of  no  avail.    The   men   were  pumped  bjr  the 
remorseless  march  ;  ever)*  ounce  of  strength  in 
them  had  gone — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  many 
of   them   were    carried    helplessly    hither  aiMi 
thither  by  their  frightened  steeds  without  the 
power  even   to  guide    the  beasts.      Moreover, 
many  were  without  ammunition,  having  depleted 
their  cartridge-cases  in  the  previous  day's  fight- 
ing, and  so  could  not  use  their  rifles.     Duke,  in 
charge  of  the  rear-guard,  soon  saw  that  the  end 
had  come,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Morgan  telling 
him  just  how  hopeless  matters  were,  and  advising 
the  general  to  try  to  make    good    his  retreat 
whilst  there  was  yet  time.     The   raiders  were 
being  steadily   crushed    towards  the  river,  and 
the  gunners  aboard  the  boats  loaded  their  cannon 
with  grape-shot  and  fired  into  the  mass,  cutting 
great    swaths   through   the   Confederate  ranks. 
After    a    dreadful    time    of  slaughter    Morgan 
managed  to  extricate  some  i  ,000  men  from  the 
shambles    and    to    make    off  towards  the  east. 
But  from  this  point  the  raid  ceased  to  be  a  raid, 
and  became  a  feverish  flight. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  were 
left  lying  in  the  valley,  700  were  made 
prisoners,  and  the  remainder  demoralised. 
Morgan,  however,  was  nothing  like  done  with. 
Twenty  miles  east  of  the  battle-field  nearly  half 
of  those  who  remained  with  him  took  to  the 
Ohio,  and  300  managed  to  swim  across ;  whikt 
numbers  too  worn  out  to  overcome  the  stream 
were  drowned.  Again  the  gunboats  arrived, 
and  Morgan  was  forced  to  continue  his  way 
still  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio.  For  six 
days  after  the  battle  of  Buffington  he  and  his 
handful  of  men  managed  to  elude  capture.  He 
passed  Athens,  crossed  the  Hocking  River, 
marched  to  Eagleport  and  across  the  Muskingum 
River,  through  Coal  Hill  and  CampbeU's  Sution, 
came  near  to  the  Ohio  again  at  SteubemiU*! 


Ctcnmoncl,    riammontin-ilfc,    and   almost    to 

Heyir   Lisbon.     Major  Way  with  a  battalion  of 

f^ih  Michigan    met    him    at    StcubcnvHlle. 

nd  for  twenty*fivc  miles  contiJiucd  to  fight  him, 

ily  causing    the    resolute    raider   to  make  a 

St  5taJid  at  Salineville.     Morgun,  with  his  usual 

acityt  demanded  VVay*s  surrender,   but    the 

Federal  was  not  to  be  befooled.     He  sent  back 

ytjftd  that  unless  Morgan  came  in  without  more 

Jo  he  ^fould  open  fire.     Morgan  in  the  running 

%ht   of    the   first    twent\'-five   miles    had    lost 

venty  men  killed  and  wounded  and  zoo  men 

ikcn  prisoners,  and  his  364  ofHcer^  and  men  still 

iiih  him  were  unable  to  go  a  btep  farther.     Si> 

!  accepted  the  inevitable.     He  surrendered  on 

26th  of  July — twenty-four  dap  from   the 

ae  he  marched  from  Tennessee, 


This  proved  to  be  General  Morgan's  grcati 
raid.  It  is  recorded  that  from  July  2nd 
the  26th  he  marched  as  near  as  might  be  t,i 
miles,  captured  a  great  number  of  r 
and  used  the  weapon  '*  hre  **  so  c 
as  to  inflict  damage  to  the  North  to 
amount  of  about  ?io,cxx)*ooo.  No  won 
that  the  Federals  treated  him  and  his  men 
marauders,  refused  to  exchange  or  parole  any 
them,  and  locked  them  up  in  prisons.  Bu 
Morgan  managed  a  most  ingenious  and  darifi 
jail  deliver)%  and  reached  the  Confederate  lines 
safety,  to  take  part  in  other  raids  and  to  be  sho 
on  September  4lh,  1804,  while  bravely  adi'ancin^ 
to  attack  the  Federals  at  Knox vi lie. 

Such  was  the  end  uf  the  most  famotis  of 
raiders. 
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GETTYSBURG  ranks  with  the  battles 
that  have  decided  the  fate  of  empires. 
Had  the  issue  been  different  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy  would  no 
doubt  have  triumphed  and  the  United  States 
have  been  split  in  twain.  It  was  fought  when 
the  fortunes  of  the  South  were  at  their  highest 
point.  Recent  victories  at  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville  had  greatly  raised  their  morale. 
Their  army  had  been  recruited  and  was  re- 
organised under  efficient  and  much  trusted  com- 
manders ;  they  were  in  a  position  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country,  to  invade  the 
States  still  faithful  to  the  Union,  and  threaten 
the  Central  Government  at  Washington.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Federals  were  weakened  and  dis- 
pirited. The  withdrawal  of  many  short-service 
men  had  greatly  reduced  their  strength,  and  they 
had  been  but  lately  twice  defeated  in  the  open 
field.  Had  the  Confederates  won  at  Gettysburg, 
nothing  could  well  have  prevented  their  occupa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Other  far- 
reaching  consequences  all  tending  to  the  success 
of  the  rebellion  were  more  than  probable. 

It  was  the  famous  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  at 
that  time  the  Confederate  general -in -chief,  who 
plainied  the  operations  that  ended  in  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  Whatever  his  ultimate  aim,  no 
doubt  his  immediate  object  was  the  defence  or 
Richmond,  the  Southern  capital,  by  an  offen- 
sive counter  attack.  His  advance  was  a  wide 
outflanking  movement,  a  blow  boldly  and  un- 
expectedly struck  so  far  to  the  rear  that  the 
F'ederals  must  at  once  fall  back.  Thus  Richmond 
would  be  immediately  relieved,  while  other 
decisive  results  would  in  all  probability  follow. 

A  word  or  two  first  about  I.ee,  that  fine 
soldier  whom  his  foes  compared  to  Napoleon, 
declaring  that  his  presence  on  the  field  was 
worth  20,000  men  to  his  side.  He  was  of  noble 
character,    a     simple,     straightforward     soldier, 


devout  and  God-fearing,  a  true  patriot,  pre 
to  give  his  life  for  his  countr\',  great  in 
situation,  under  every  condition,  unsp(nl 
success,  unshaken  by  adversity.  "A 
austere  man,"  Ulysses  Grant  called  him,  ad 
was  no  doubt  clothed  with  a  natural  dtgnit 
was  most  impressive  ;  but  he  had  still  a 
sense  of  humour,  and  ruled  by  quiet  sara 
much  as  by  force  and  severity.  One  good 
is  told  of  his  rebuke  to  Mr.  Hill,  the  noR 
editor  w^ho  freely  found  fault  with  oiie> 
campaigns.  "We  made  a  great  mi 
Hill,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,"  he! 
that  was  in  appointing  our  best  gene 
newspapers  and  our  worst  to  command  t 
in  the  field.  For  myself,  I  have  done] 
but  I  shall  be  happy  to  change  places 
if  you  can  do  better.'' 

Another  story  shows  him  in  the  finest 
his  large-minded  chivalry  and  ur.stintii^l 
ness  of  heart.  It  was  after  this  ven*  fas 
Gettysburg  about  to  be  described,  at  wha 
was  defeated,  as  we  shall  see.  When  b 
ordered  a  general  retreat  and  was  passing  n 
to  the  rear,  he  came  close  t<>  where  a  woi 
Union  soldier  lay  upon  the  ground  u- 
shattered  leg.  The  poor  fellow,  with  a  tine 
vado  that  no  one  can  condemn,  raised  him>c 
at  recognising  the  enemy's  general  and  <h« 
''  Hurrah  for  the  Union  !  "  full  in  I-ee*> 
Then  Lee — but  let  the  veteran  ttll  hi- 
story*. '*  The  general  heard  me.  looked.  >io} 
his  horse,  dismounted  and  came  toward>  mc 
confess  that  I  at  first  thought  he  meant  to 
me.  But  as  he  came  up  he  looked  down  at 
with  such  a  sad  expression  on  his  faa*  thai 
fear  left  me  and  I  wondered  what  he  was  ab 
He  extended  his  hand  to  me,  and  grasping  n 
firmly  and  looking  right  into  my  eyes  he  s 
'  My  son,  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  well.' 
live  a  thousand  years  I  shall  never  forget 
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on  CreneraJ  Lee*?  face.  There  he  was, 
etiring  from  a  field  that  had  cost  him 
use  almost  their  last  hope,  and  yet  he 
>  say  wdrdb  like  these  to  a  mounded 
the  opposition,  who  had  taunted  him 
ied  b\  -  As  soon  as  the  general  had 
cried  myself  to  sleep,  there  upon  the 
.und;* 

ider  that  **  MasV  Robert/'  as  he   was 

;ely  called  in  the  army  and  throughout 

was  the  idol  of  his  men.     Whenever 


he  wuuid  !=.ay  that  it  was  hi«  duty  to  be  in  the 
foreiront  and  not  theirs.  Yet  sometimes  hi'S 
people  protested  when  his  ardent  courage  cstrried 
him  too  far.  In  ofie  of  the  fierce  encounters  in 
the  Wilderness  he  rode  up,  resolved  to  le*jd  the 
charge.  Then  the  officer  commanding  cried, 
'*  General  Lee,  this  is  no  place  for  you*  Boys ! 
h  it  necessary  for  General  Lee  to  show  you 
the  way  ?  "  "  Xo  !  No  !  "  was  the  ringing  reply* 
*'Wc  will  drive  the  enemy  back  if  Geucraij 
Lee  will  only  go  to  the  rear," 


I;  I  <    H  M  ON  I». 


1  himself  he  was  greeted  with  that 
that  came  to  be  known  as  the  Con- 
attle-cry.  When  any  at  a  distance 
if  there  was  no  tighting  afoot,  that  is  to 
Jcnew  its  meaning,  and  would  exdaim, 
oe^  MasV  Robert,  or  old  Stonewall 
ra  hunted  hare."  His  anxiety  tnr  his 
led  ;  his  first  care  was  for  the 
i  When  his  grateful  fellow- 
would  have  presented  him  with 
'  '  .  he  refused*  begging  that  the 
iistribuled  among  the  suflVrers 
He  eluded  his  officers  when  tliey 
lemsclvcs  ncedlcs&ly,  and  if  they 
they  only  followed   hi^  example, 


It  is  sad  In  turn  from  this  splendid  old  man  in 
his  triumphs  to  the  hour  when  he  was  forced  ti> 
surrender  the  remnant  of  liis  gallant  band  to 
General  Grant.  Rveii  then  the  affection  of  those 
he  had  so  often  led  to  victory  was  exhibited  in 
the  most  touching  ftishion,  They  would  liave 
cheered  him  as  he  Tode  b\'  on  that  same  irr.md 
war-h  I     ivellcr.  who  had  carried  hit 

unintt :      .       ily  llirough  the  war,  but  the     . 

of  the  occasion  dlcnced  all.  Only  **  as  he  rixle 
si-    '        •  -'      ^  '        ,      ,       .-  .  ^      . 

Vj 

tu  uke  hii  hand,  touch  his  per!»on,  or  c%*eii  lay  a 
hand  upon  hh  horse,  thu*  eachibiting  their  great 
affection  for  him.     The  getieral  theii^  with  head 
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bare  and  tears  flowing  down  his  manly  cheeks, 
bade  adieu  to  the  army.  In  a  few  words  he 
told  the  brave  men  who  had  been  so  true  in 
arms  to  return  to  their  homes  and  become 
worthy  citizens. 

It  was  in  June,  1863,  when  Lee  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,  that  he  resolved  to 
follow  up  the  successes  already  achieved  against 
the  North  by  an  invasion  of  the  Northern  terri- 
tory. The  strategical  operations  he  now  adopted, 
and  which  led  up  to  his  reverse  at  Gettysburg, 
must  be  described  here  with  a  view  to  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  coming  battle. 

At  this  time  the  Confederate  forces  in  Virginia 
numbered  70,000.  Opposed  to  them  were  about 
80,000  Federals  under  General  *' Joe"  Hooker, 
a  comparatively  weak  force  owing,  as  has  been 
said,  to  the  action  of  the  Short  Service  Enlist- 
ment Act,  under  which  many  had  recently 
left  the  colours.  Besides  these  40,000  more 
were  in  and  about  Washington  under  quasi 
independent  commanders,  following  the  vicious 
system  that  then  obtained,  and  none  were 
available  for  the  first  line.  Hooker's  army, 
covering  Washington,  was  encamped  on  the 
Rappahannock  River  immediately  opposite  the 
lines  of  Fredericksburg,  which  were  at  this  time 
held  by  the  bulk  of  the  Confederate  army. 

Lee  was  anxious  to  take  the  offensive,  both  to 
draw  Hooker  away  and  to  transfer  the  theatre 
of  war  to  beyond  the  Potomac.  With  these 
objects  he  began  on  the  3rd  of  June  a  rapid 
concentration  to  his  left.  First  Longstreet's 
corps,  then  Ewell's  were  directed  upon  Culpepper 
Court  House,  while  Hill  stood  fast  at  Fredericks- 
burg watching  Hooker.  The  latter  was  long  in 
ignorance  of  his  enemy's  movements,  but  on  the 
9th  June  he  learnt  through  a  cavalry  skirmish 
that  Lee  was  in  force  at  Culpepper.  Hooker  meant 
to  follow  along  the  river,  but  now  Lee  made  a 
further  bold  leap  ahead  and  stretched  out  Powell's 
-corps  north  and  west,  thus  thrusting  his  e.xtreme 
left  into  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Ewell  was 
at  Winchester  on  the  13th,  having  accomplished 
seventy  miles  from  Culpepj)er  in  three  days. 
Lee's  front  now  occupied  at  least  a  hundred 
miles.  His  right  corps,  Hill's,  was  still  at 
Fredericksburg  ;  Longstreet  with  the  centre  was 
at  Culpepper  ;  the  left  and  most  advanced  was 
at  Winchester  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah 
V\alley,  still  remembered  by  the  Federals,  from 
the  many  disasters  encountered  there,  as  the 
*^  Valley  of  Humiliation." 

Hooker,  when  he  realised  that  Lee  was  thus 
dangerously  drawn  out,  was  for  striking  at  once 


against  his  centre,  but  he  was  not  encour 
therein  by  the  Government  in  Washington, 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  retire  and  covei 
capital.  This  released  the  Confederate  ger 
Hill  from  Fredericksburg,  and  he  quickly  folic 
on  to  Culpepper,  thus  relieving  Longstreet, 
now  marched  northward,  taking  the  eastern  s 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountain,  and  pointing 
Harper^s  Ferry  on  the  Potomac.  Hill  1 
slipped  in  behind  and  threaded  the  Shenam 
Valley  in  support  of  Ewell.  Ewell,  knowing 
others  were  approaching,  now  pushed  across 
Potomac  and  invaded  Pennsylvania.  Longsi 
and  Hill  followed  Ewell,  and  then  the  whol 
this  Northern  territory  was  at  the  mere)'  d 
Confederate  army. 

At  this  critical  moment  when  grave  cv 
were  imminent.  General  Hooker  fell  out  witl 
superiors  and  resigned  his  command.  His 
duct  has  been  sharply  criticised,  but  he  no  d 
felt  that  he  was  not  a  free  agent,  and  had  1 
subjected  to  too  -much  fussy  interference 
was  immediately  replaced  by  General  Mcac 
much  more  practical  soldier,  who  had  mad* 
way  upward  by  sterling  merit,  who  wasq 
and  undemonstrative  but  strong  and  selfii 
knowing  his  business  thoroughly.  Theh 
dent — Lincoln — appears  to  have  trustediil 
implicitly,  and  he  was  at  once  given  fc 
powers  than  Hooker  had  enjoyed. 

Meade  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  hii 
come  to  blows  with  Lee  as  soon  as  poss 
He  guessed  the  enemy's  intentions  from 
direction  of  his  march,  and  hoped  that  by  stri 
promptly  at  Lee  he  might  turn  him  back 
prevent  him  from  crossing  the  Susqueh. 
River. 

The  Federal  army  had  been  converging 
Frederick  City,  and  had  already  reached  it  v 
Meade  assumed  the  command.  From  Fred« 
he  at  once  moved  forward  towards  Gettysbu 

Meade  had  seven  army  corps  under  his  or 
The  first  (Reynolds)  and  eleventh  (Hoi 
were  directed  on  Emmetsburg  ;  the  third  (Sic 
and  the  twelfth  (Slocum)  on  Tane\to\ni  ; 
second  (Hancock)  on  Frizzleburg  ;  the 
(Sykes)  to  Unionville,  and  the  si.xth  corps  (S 
wick)  to  Windsor. 

This  was  the  2Qth  June.  On  that  same 
General  Lee  learnt  that  the  Federals  wen 
the  move,  and  with  a  celerity  which  they 
never  before  displayed.  Fearing  for  his 
greatly  extended  communications,  he  dcs 
from  his  plan  of  invasion,  and  resolved  to 
centrate  rapidly  so  as  to  be  ready,  if  necesau; 
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lb  line  of  retreat.  Accordingly  he  ai 
litermarched  Ewell  frnm  York  back  on 
rg»  and  diverted  Longstrct:t  and  Hill 
ambers  burg  to  the  eajitward^  abo  on 
rg.  The  uppostng  armies  were  thus 
pproachiiig  each  other  ;  a  great  battle 
"lently  near  at  hand,  '  '  li  no  one  as 
juld  surely  forecn-st  the  t  on  which 

uld  take  place. 

c  was  pointing  imi  mc.i>>uui^  because  it 
4  supreme  importance  to  him.  Meade^  who 
\o  such  strong  reason »  was  also  making  for 
ad  at  that  time  no  knowledge  of  the  lie 
nd  there  and  the  strong  features  it 
a  po&ition  to  defend,  but  he  merely 


THE   FIKST   tiAY  ::   nXtTtK, 

On  the  moniing  o(  the  ist  June,  Buford  with  the 
Federal  cavalry'  stood  across  to  Chatnbcrsburg, 
and  was  r  itackcd  by  Hill  about  o  a,m»  Buford 
made  g(H>d  dispositions,  resolving  to  hold  the 
Confederates  in  check  until  he  could  be  sup- 
ported :  he  knew  that  Reynolds  with  two  whole 
army  corps  was  not  far  off.  and  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  detain  the  enemy  as  long  as  pussible, 
Reynolds  hurried  everv'one  forward,  and  soon 
became  hotly  engaged  with  the  isl  Corps,  which 
was  the  earliest  and  only  one  to  reach  the  ground 
for  some  time,  Reynolds  had  no  orders  to  bring 
on  a  general  action,  but  he  knew  that  the  bulk 
of  his  friends  were  still  to  the  rear,  and  he  was 


advance  forward  to  sei;e  and  occupy 

ver  for  a  general  line    he   meant  to 

along  Pijje  Creek.     This  advanced  force 

of  three  army  corps — the  ist,  3rd,  and 

Se  whole  under  the  command  of  General 

fof  the  I!jI  Corps.     The  march  of  this 
preceded   by  a   division  of  cavalr\% 

grd  seized  Gettysburg  on  the  50th  June, 

Hug  through  it   reconnoitred  west  and 

roads  along  which   Lee  was  expcxrted. 

lit  Lee's  advance,  two  divisions  of  Hill's 

ring  threaded  the  passes  of  the  South 

bivouacked    within    5e\*en    miles    of 

rg  ;  the  head  of   EwclFs  corps  was  at 

iirg.  nine  miles ;  Longstrcct'a  corps  and 

division  were  still  to  the  westward 

Mountain.     General  Lee  with  hc«Ti 

with  Longstrect. 


anxious  to  give  them  time  to  come  up  and  form 
in  the  position  south  of  Gettpburg.  The  first 
fight  was  on  either  side  of  the  Chambersburg 
road,  especially  to  the  south  along  a  small  river 
called  Willoughby*s  R  1  here  while  nobly 

animating  his  men    i  ^  was  slain.     Next 

Ewell's corps,  arriving  from  the  northward,  began 
to  exert  pressure  on  the  Federal  right,  and  a 
portion  of  the  1st  Corps  was  moved  across 
to  meet  it;  presently  the  arrival  of  the  nth 
Corps  under  Howard  brought  further  help. 
Howard  was  now  the  senior  officer  and  in  chief 
comnund.  He  fell  into  an  error  not  un- 
common  during  this  war^ — that  of  attempting  to 
cover  100  much  ground.  The  result  was  that  the 
long  Federal  line  was  unduly  weak  and  drawn  out 
with  dangerous  gaps  at  cTitic;d  p>ints.  One  of 
•  was  about  Oak  Hill,  a  commanding  ridge 
veen  the  right   of  the    Isl   Corp^ii  and   th^ 
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left  of  the  nth.  Rodcs,  with  the  advance  divi- 
sion of  Ewell's  corps  reaching  towards  his  right 
to  join  hands  with  Hill,  saw  this  opening  and 
seized  it,  thus  securing  the  key-point  of  the 
Federal  position.  While  Ewell's  other  division 
under  Early  easily  forced  back  the  extreme  right, 
Rodes,  thus  happily  placed,  broke  through  the 
centre  with  irresistible  force,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Federal  line  was  broken,  its  several  component 
parts  retreating  in  great  disorder  towards  the 
town  of  Gettysburg.  So  serious  was  the  reverse 
that  the  Confederates  captured  5,000  prisoners, 
and  as  many  more  Federal  soldiers  were  left 
dead  or  wounded  on  the  ground. 

Meanwhile  Meade  had  hurriedly  sent  General 
Hancock  forward  to  assume  the  command  and 
use  his  discretion  as  to  the  position  the  whole 
army  should  assume,  whether  it  should  hold 
Gettysburg  or  occupy  the  proposed  line  of  Pipe 
Creek.  Hancock's  tirst  duty,  however,  was  to 
rally  the  disorganised  1st  and  nth  Corps,  and, 
being  a  calm,  self-reliant  man  whosj  soldierly 
qualities  were  well  known  to  the  troops,  he  soon 
restored  order  and  establi^lled  the  shaken  forces 
firmly  in  the  new  and  strong  positi(m  he  found 
ready  to  his  hand.  For  Hancock,  with  true 
military  perception,  had  taken  in  at  a  glance  the 
value  of  the  ground  just  south  of  Gettysburg  for 
defensive  purposes.  He  accordingly  urged  the 
gcncral-in-chief  to  occupv  it  at  once  and  make  it 
hi>  battlc-o;round.  Meade  readily  concurred,  and 
moved  up  all  the  tro(»ps  he  had  in  hand  to 
suj)port  those  already  in  position  there. 

'Vh\<  Yhh^L'  of  (lettysburcj  -a  name  that  will 
be  ever  hunous  in  military  hi-lory — i-^  no  doubt 
admirablv  adapted  for  defence.  It  runs  ilue 
south  of  the  town,  but  at  a  point  opp(»site  il  and 
near  it  the  ridi;e  trend'^  back  to  the  ea>t,  tliu> 
forming  a  salient  angle  or  *' crotchet."  The 
centre  is  known  as  Cemetery  Hill.  To  the  right 
and  ea>^t  i^  another  higher  hill,  Culp's  Hill,  which 
is  rough  and  rocky,  its  base  washed  by  a  stream. 
This  hill  formed  the  extreme  right  of  the  Federal 
position.  South  from  Cemetery  Hill  the  ridge 
run>  >tronglv  defined  for  three  miles,  then  ends 
in  two  high  jK-aks,  roekv  and  wooded,  the  most 
elevated  being  known  as  *'  Rc.uml  T«»ji,"  the  le^^er 
a>  "Little  Kouiul  T<»p"  HilW.  The  eastern 
s|(i|)e  of  the  ])osition  wa.>  gr>od  but  gradual, 
allording  excellent  cover  for  re-erve>  and  train-. 
The  western  front  sloped  more  '-teeiily  down  to 
the  vallev.  in  which  runs  the  Kmnielsburg  Roail. 
On  the  far  side  i>  another  ridge  running  parallel 
with  Cemetery  Ridge  through  part  <»f  it- 
length  ;    it    i^    known    a-    the  Seminary  Ridge, 


and  was  the  centre  of  the  Confederate  position  i 
the  coming  fights. 

General  Lee  came  upon  the  ground  towan 
the  close  of  the  action  which  ended  in  the  di 
comfiture  of  the  two  Federal  army  corps.  H 
was  greatly  hampered  at  this  time  for  the  wai 
of  cavalry,  and  much  in  the  dark  as  to  lY 
enemy-s  exact  movements  or  intentions.  Tl 
intrepid  Stuart  was  his  cavalry  leader,  but  tk 
famous  general  by  an  untoward  manceuvre  h 
been  quite  cut  off  from  him,  and  only  rejoiiu 
by  a  wide  r/e/onr  on  the  2nd  July,  his  fw' 
much  jaded  and  reduced  by  rapid  marchin 
Lee,  however,  seems  to  have  realised  that 
great  battle  was  inevitable.  He  could  see  for  hii 
self  that  the  Federals  were  collecting  in  from 
him,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  strike  a  blowl 
fore  their  concentration  was  complete,  MiliU 
critics  have  disapproved  of  Lee's  dedsioii 
attack  at  this  juncture.  It  is  urged  that  1 
wiser  strategy-  would  have  been  to  draw  off  J 
make  good  his  retreat  before  he  was  too  goi 
compromised  at  this  great  distance  fromhiihi 
lie  was  not  now,  indeed,  verj'  anxious  to  taite 
offensive  unless  his  enemy  gave  him  an  ad^ni|l 
by  some  false  move.  But  to  have  surre 
the  invasion,  to  have  recrossed  the 
without  an  action,  would  have  been  hd 
ing,  for  the  Confederates  were  at  this  time! 
ascendant.  They  had  been  so  uiiifornily 
ful  in  late  engagements  that  to  retire  now  m 
have  meant  a  terrible  k)ss  of  prestige.  Ben 
they  had  always  won  hitherto  :  why  not  2gi. 
"  There  was  not  a  barefoot  >oldicr  in  tatt£ 
grey"  among  the  Confederates  who  did 
firmly  believe  then  that  Lee  would  certai 
leail  them  to  victory  whenever  he  chose. 

THK   SKCOND   lUV's    BATTLE. 

Rv  the  early  morning  of  the  2nd  July  I 
opposing  armies  were  gathered  together  arou 
(Gettysburg.  All  the  Federal  army  corps,  exa 
Sedgwick's,  had  come  up,  and  were  thus  d 
|)osed  : — 

1.  Sloeum  with    the  iJth   Corps  held  Cu^ 
Hill  on  the  extreme  right. 

2.  Howard  with    the   nth  Corps  was  posli 
at  Cemetery  Hill  in  the  centre. 

3.  Hancock    and    the    2nd  Corps  came  W^ 
along  the  southern  ridge  and  then  joined — 

4.  Sickles  with  the  ;rd  Corps  on  the  left. 
The    5th    Corps,   under   Sykes,   was  hcM  i 

reserve  at  tirst  behind  the  right,  and  later  bchin 
the  left,  (^n  ist  July  it  was  some  tweniv-thn 
mile^  t(»  the  rear,  but  it  came  up  after  J  rapi 
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night  march.  Sedgwick  and  the  6th  Corps  was 
still  further  off — at  Manchester,  thirty-six  miles 
distant ;  but  he  hurried  forward,  and  covering 
the  whole  ground  in  twenty  hours  reached  the 
field  at  2  p.m.  on  this  the  2nd  July. 
The  Confederates  were  in  positions  as  follow  : 

1.  Eweirs  corps  occupied  the  town  of  Gettys- 
burg and  the  ground  in  between  it  and  Rock 
Creek.  He  held  thus  the  left  of  Lee's  line, 
and  was  opposed,  naturally,  to  Culp's  Hill,  the 
Federal  right. 

2.  Hiirs  corps  was  posted  along  the  Semin- 
ary Ridge,  which,  as  already  described,  fronted 
the  Cemetery  Ridge  and  centre  of  the  Federal 
line. 

3.  Longstreet's  corps  had  bivouacked  four 
miles  to  the  rear,  but  he  was  to  circle  round,  take 
the  right  of  the  Confederates,  and  open  the  ball 
by  an  attack  on  the  Federal  left. 

General  Lee  greatly  hoped,  as  has  been  said, 
to  commence  the  action  before  his  opponents 
gathered  up  all  their  strength.  An  early  re- 
connaissance made  of  the  Cemetery'  Ridge 
encouraged  this  view,  and  decided  him  to  throw 
his  weight  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line.  He 
would  have  been  all  the  more  eager  for  this  had 
he  realised  then  what  came  out  later — namely, 
that  the  two  Round  Top  Hills  on  the  Federal 
left  were  the  keys  of  the  position,  and  the  Con- 
federates, if  lodged  there,  would  have  taken 
the  whole  length  of  the  Cemetery  Ridge  in 
reverse.  Longstreet,  unfortunately,  was  too 
slow.  That  general  could  easily  have  covered 
the  four  miles  that  separated  him  from  the 
battlefield  in  less  than  a  couple  of  hours,  but 
he  waited  and  waited  for  one  laggard  brigade, 
a  comparatively  small  body,  until  the  day  was 
nearly  spent,  and  he  did  not  commence  his 
attack  till  4  p.m.  By  this  time  the  whole  of 
the  Federal  forces  had  reached  their  ground. 

Now  when  the  hour  of  impact  had  arrived  the 
Federal  General  Sickles  gave  the  first  chance  to 
the  Confederates.  His  post  with  the  3rd  Corps 
was  on  the  left  extremity  of  the  Cemetery  Ridge, 
but  short  of  the  Round  Top  Hills.  Seeing  in 
front  another  crest  some  500  yards  distant  and 
carrying  the  Emmetsburg  road,  he  pushed 
forward  and  occupied  it.  He  thus  left  a  strong 
position  for  another,  weaker,  out  of  the  line  of  the 
battle.  This  mistake  was  seized  upon  by  Lee, 
who  ordered  Longstreet  to  make  his  first  attack 
on  Sickles- s  centre.  It  was  done  ;  while  Hood, 
of  Longstreet's  corps,  circled  round,  penetrated 
the  right,  and  was  within  an  ace  of  securing  the 
Little  Round  Top.     The  crucial   importance  of 


this  hill  was  very  manifest  to  a  Federal  general 
of  engineers,  who  was  passing  and  who  forthwith 
ordered  up  a  brigade  of  Sykes's  5th  Corps  to  hold 
it.  A  race  between  Federals  and  Confederates 
for  the  Little  Round  Top  followed,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  English  and  French  at  Salamanca  for 
the  Arapiles  Hills.  The  combatants  joined  issue 
and  the  prize  was  hotly  contested  steel  to  steel 
but  it  was  in  the  end  retained  by  the  blue-coated 
Federals  and  the  battle  saved.  Meanwhile. 
Sickles  was  hardly  pressed  in  the  centre  and  had 
to  be  continually  reinforced,  first  by  Hancod's 
corps,  and  then  by  those  of  Sykes  and  Slocum, 
the  last-named  being  brought  up  by  Meade  in 
person.  In  the  end  the  Confederates  gained  the 
advanced  ground  taken  up  by  Sickles,  and  it 
seemed  a  ver}-  substantial  triumph.  But  this 
was  not  a  part  of  the  real  position  on  Cemetery 
Ridge,  and  its  importance  was  overestimated  by 
Lee.  A  much  greater  gain  had  been  achieved 
on  the  far  right  by  Culp's  Hill. 

The  plan  of  the  Confederate  battle  had  been 
to  throw  the  chief  burthen  of  attack  upon  Long- 
street.  But  Ewell  on  the  other,  or  extreme  left, 
opposite  the  Federal  right,  was  to  make  a  vigorous 
demonstration  against  Culp  Hill  so  as  to  occupy 
the  Federals  on  this  side  and  keep  back  rein- 
forcements from  the  threatened  left.  Ewell 
delayed  his  movement  till  near  sunset,  and  thus 
failed  in  his  object  of  retaining  the  whole  of  the 
nth  and  12th  Corps  in  front  of  him.  But  this 
told  in  his  favour.  So  great  had  been  the  drain 
upon  the  Federal  right  to  reinforce  their  en- 
dangered left  that  when  Ewell  advanced  he 
boldly  resolved  to  change  demonstration  into 
attack,  and  one  of  his  divisions,  Early's,  all  but 
captured  Cemeter}-  Hill.  His  second  division, 
Johnson's,  w^as  sent  up  against  Culp^s  Hill,  where 
only  a  single  brigade  remained  in  position,  and 
although  it  held  out,  bravely  seconded  by  detach- 
ments from  Wadsworth's  division,  the  earth- 
works on  Culp's  Hill  were  carried  and  held 
by  the  Confederates  all  through  that  night. 
Their  possession  of  this  point  jeopardised  the 
whole  Federal  line,  and  rendered  it  practically 
untenable. 

So  at  nightfall  on  this  the  second  day^s  fight- 
ing, the  advantage  appeared  to  be  with  the 
Confederates.  Longstreet  had  carried  all  before 
him,  and  Ewell  was  firmly  established  within  the 
Federal  line.  There  was  much,  therefore,  to 
justify  Lee  in  renewing  the  battle  on  the  follow* 
ing  day.  Yet  Meade  was  not  disheartened.  Hi" 
losses  had  been  terrible,  already  amounting  t^^ 
more  than  20,000  men.     But  he  was  certain  that 
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;s  had  also  suffered  most  severely ;  he  felt 
lis  position,  save  at  Gulp's  Hill,  was  intact, 
e  was  strongly  supported  by  the  confidence 
nrhich  his  corps  commanders  declared  that 
:ould  recover  lost  ground  and  hold  their 
de  following  day. 

THE   THIRD  DAV's  BATTLE. 

lad   resolved  to  follow  up   his  success  at 

Hill,  and  to  maintain  at  all  costs  and 
t  all  comers  the  foothold  made  by  John- 
But  the  Federal  general  was  equally 
(lined  to  turn  him  out,  and  during  the 
collected  powerful  field-batteries,  which 
rbreak  opened  a  fierce  fire  upon  the  cap- 
breastwork.  Then  two  whole  divisions 
:  1 2th  Corps  and  a  fresh  brigade  of  the 
ere  sent  by  Meade  to  recover  it.  For 
:)ng  hours  the  struggle  went  on  until  at 
e  hill  was  wrested  from  the  Confederates, 
[le  Federal  line  on  ihis  side  was  once 
made  secure. 

thereupon  changed  his  plan  and  deter- 
to  attack  the  left  centre  of  the  Federal 
>n  at  a  point  where  the  ridge  was  easier 
:he    Emmetsburg   road   led    through    a 
»ion.      To   prepare    for  this  attack  he 
d  his  whole  artiller}'  on  the  Seminary 
,  and  by  noon  on  the  3rd,  145  guns,  all 
atteries,  were  in  position.    The  Federals 
lot  been   idle    meanwhile.      They  had 
'ed  together  eighty  guns  to  reply  to  the 
;'s  cannonade,  which  commenced   at    i 
and  is  described  by  General  Hancock  as 
ost  terrific  he  ever  witnessed,  **  the  most 
iged,   one   possibly   hardly   ever  paral- 
*    This  fearful  artiller}-  duel  lasted  for  a 
5  of  hours,  when  the  fire  of  the   Con- 
tes  gradually  slackened  as  ammunition 
lort,  and   that  of  the  Federals  was  re- 
l  to  be  directed  with  more  crushing  effect 
the  attacking  column. 
;  proud  but  perilous  privilege  of  leading 
ttack  was  entrusted  to  Pickett's  division  of 
street's  corps,  which  had  only  arrived  upon 
ound  that  morning,  and  was  therefore  fresh 
3t  battle-torn.    Pickett  was  to  be  supported 
division   on   the  left  (Pettigrew's)   and  a 
le  (Wilcox's)  on  the  right.    It  has  since  been 
€d  that    Lee   intended    Longstreet's   two 
divisions  and  a  division  of  Hill's  corps  to 
)art  in  the  attack,  and  it  seems  upon  the 
f  it  improbable  that  out  of  nine  divisions 
fould  have  left  two  alone  to  carr>'  out  a 
mtous  operation  on  which    his  fate  and 


fortunes  entirely  depended.  However,  Pickett 
advanced  15,000  strong,  crossing  almost  a  mile 
of  open  **  in  such  compact  and  imposing  order 
that  whether  friend  or  foe,  none  who  saw  it  could 
refrain  from  admiration  of  its  magnificent  array." 
These  splendid  veterans  of  Virginia  were  soon 
shattered  and  decimated  by  such  terrible  artillery 
and  musketry  fire  that  the  supporting  columns 
paused  abashed  and  left  Pickett's  men  to  attack 
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single-handed.  Undismayed,  undeterred,  they 
still  pressed  onward,  and  with  one  last  heroic 
rush  they  crowned  the  heights,  burst  in  upon 
the  defenders,  and  were  for  a  time  victorious. 
But  now  the  Federals,  recovering,  rushed  in  on 
all  sides,  the  fire  of  all  the  neighbouring  guns 
was  directed  on  Pickett's  division,  its  right  flank 
was  assailed  by  a  portion  of  a  Vermont  brigade. 
For  some  time  it  maintained  the  unequal  contest, 
but  then  the  Confederates,  **  seeing  themselves 
in  a  desperate  strait,  flung  themselves  on  the 
ground  to  escape  the  hot  fire,  and  threw  up  their 
hands  in  token  of  surrender,  while  the  remnant 
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jughl  salcty  in  flight/'  PctLigrew's  division 
bad  e-ssayed  to  attack,  but  had  been  soun  discom- 
fited. Wilcox^s  brigade  caine  on  after  Pickett's 
(liilure,  but  was  i^oon  driven  back,  Longstreet*s 
divisions  did  not  move. 

The  battle  had  now  been  lo&t  and  won. 
Whether  or  not  the  Federal  general  might  have 
niadc   hb  victory   more  complete   by  counter- 


(now    General)    Fremantlc   irJ 
Guards  nas  also  present,  aiid. 
grave  (bare  of  tlie  consequet)' 
attack,  he  describes  thi 
broken  by  defeat.     **  I 
fuss,  or  confusion  of  vrrders  tii;ifi  ;at  i 
field-day;  the  men  as  the^   ^  ■—    ' '^'- 
woods  were  brought  up  ju 


^?^^ 


^,^' 
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attack  ^\^5  mucJi  discussed  at  the  time.  The 
repulse  of  the  Confederates  might,  it  is  thought, 
have  been  converted  into  absolute  rout  had 
Meade  unleashed  his  legions  and  sent  them  out 
against  the  beaten  Confederates*  But  his  troops 
were  mostly  wc;iried  ;  he  had  really  no  reserves 
in  hand  except  tlie  few  fresh  men  belonging  lo 
Sedgwick's  corps.  Again,  Ixie  and  Lungstrect 
b<ith  said  afterwards  ihey  wcujld  have  h 
nothing  better  than  to  be  attacked  in  their  i 
Foreign  (officers  with  the  Confederates  state  that 
it  wai*  well  f<tr  the  F*cderah  that  they  did  not 
attempt  to  follow  up  their  advantage.     Colonel 


do^vn  quietly  and  e<>r>llv  in  ? 
to  them.'*     General  Long^L:  >. 
gave  it  as  his  deliberate  op» 
would  have  resulttl" 
and    McF.jwS   di\ 
engaged;  1  had  a  he^ 
1  have  no  doubt  1  shoui* 
tried  as  bad  a  reception  ^  I 

ffcncral  ^k 
lumdcn     He  I: 
!»uccesSf  that  Lee  mu 
cause  of  the  C^'T '    * 
blow  from  win 
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t,  too,  had  been  terrible :  of  Union 
110  fewer  than  23,000  were  killed  or  dis- 
the  three  days,  and  the  losses  inflicted 
^Confederates  rose  still  higher  to  30,000. 
too  well  satisfied  with  the  achievement 
:s  results  by  any  rash  adventure, 
e  was  suffered  to  draw  off",  which  he  did 
-y   night,   retiring   westward   by   passes 

the  South  Mountain  range  into  the 
and  valley.  Severe  storms  impeded  his 
nd  the  tail  of  his  columns  had  not  quite 
rom  Gettysburg  till  the  early  morning 
h.  Then  Meade  pursued,  but  still  with 
cumspection.  When  he  came  up  with 
>ut  the  1 2th  July,  he  found  the  Con- 
»  in  an  entrenched  position  at  Williams- 

the  Potomac,  designed  to  cover  the 
of  that  river.  There  is  a  ford  at  this 
nd  Lee's  engineers  had  improvised  a 
bridge.     Meade's  forces  were  not  fully 

till  the  13th,  and  he  had  resolved  to 
ext  morning.  But  at  daylight  on  the 
e  Confederates  had  disappeared.  Lee 
idrawn  his  last  detachments  during  the 
vith  great  skill  and  complete  success." 
met,  these  doughty  competitors,  Lee  and 
t  the  very  end  of  the  campaign,  just  after 
ederate  surrender  at  Richmond.    Meade, 

an  old  comrade  in  happier  days  before 
ricidal   quarrel   had   set    them    in  arms 


against  each  other,  went  to  call  in  a  friendly  way 
upon  Lee.  In  the  course  of  a  pleasant  con- 
versation Lee  turned  to  his  visitor  and  said, 
"  Meade,  the  years  are  telling  upon  you  :  your 
hair  is  getting  quite  grey."  *'  Ah,  General  Lee/* 
was  Meade's  rejoinder,  *'  it  is  not  the  work  of 
years  :  vou  are  responsible  for  my  grey  hairs.*' 

He  was  no  doubt  a  dangerous  antagonist. 
Critics  have  declared  that,  while  Lee  was  peerless 
in  defensive  warfare,  he  was  not  so  great  in  attack, 
and  this  judgment  is  perhaps  borne  out  by  the 
event  at  Gettysburg.  But  he  attacked  with  great 
success  at  Chancellorsville,  also  at  the  second 
battle  of  Manassas,  and  he  was  ready  enough  to 
strike  a  blow  whenever  he  saw  the  opportunity. 
He  too  is  taxed  with  being  now  over-cautious 
now  over-bold.  The  truth  was  that  he  adapted 
himself  to  the  occasion  and  employed  strategy' 
and  tactics  according  to  the  character  of  the 
general  opposed  to  him.  He  dared  much  with 
McClellan,  Pope,  and  Hooker ;  with  Grant  he  was 
patiently  adroit  and  unweariedly  tenacious.  In 
one  respect  he  was  unrivalled.  No  great  soldier 
outvied  him  in  the  power  of  evoking  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  men.  No  privations,  sufferings, 
disaster  could  shake  their  confidence  in  him. 
In  the  darkest  hour  the  sight  of  his  form  or  the 
mention  of  his  name  stirred  the  hearts  of  his 
veterans,  and  they  spoke  of  him  with  affisction 
and  pride  to  his  very  last  hour. 


GENEkAL    MkAUE. 
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TO  the  Prussian  people  1806  was  an  annSe 
terrible^  and  their  subsequent  reprisals 
of  1 8 14,  1 81 5,  and  even  of  1870,  have 
not  effaced  the  memory  of  lena,  as 
the  French  elect  to  call  the  little  Saxon  town. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as 
to  the  bona  fides  of  Napoleon  and  the  Prussian 
Government  respectively  in  their  diplomatic 
relations,  all  are  agreed  that  the  military  spirit 
of  that  country  hastened  on  the  war  ;  and  never 
did  nation  undertake  hostilities  at  a  more  un- 
fortunate moment  or  in  clumsier  fashion. 

The  French  army,  returning  slowly  from  its 
glorious  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  was  close  at 
hand,  and  flushed  with  victory  ;  and  although 
in  rags,  with  its  pay  held  advisedly  in  arrears,  it 
was  in  high  moral  feather,  and  looking  forward 
to  the  fetes  that  were  promised  it  when  it  should 
arrive  in  France. 

The  Prussian  army,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
full  of  undoubted  courage,  was  precisely  in  that 
condition  one  would  expect  as  the  result  of  its 
ruling  system. 

Its  regiments,  like  our  own  in  the  last  centur}', 
were  farmed  by  their  colonels  ;  class  distinction 
was  rife  among  the  officers,  and  the  men  were 
ruled  by  **  Corporal  Schlague  " — in  other  words, 
flogged  unmercifully  into  shape. 

Their  drill  and  traditions  went  back  to  the 
days  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  only  pension 
granted  to  the  discharged  veteran  was  a  licence 
to  beg  publicly  I 

So  wretched  was  the  condition  of  the  soldier, 
even  when  serving,  that  Marbot  was  solicited  for 
alms  by  the  grenadiers  at  the  King's  gates  both 
:it  Potsdam  and  in  Berlin  ;  and  yet  it  was  this 
army,  with  little  or  no  sympathy  between  its 
officers  and  men,  strapped  up  in  tight  uniforms, 
hampered  with  absurd  regulations,  and  in  every 
respect  half  a  century  behind  the  times,  that 
sharpened    its    sabres  on    the   doorsteps   ot    the 


French    ambassador,   and   clamoured  wild! 
engage  the  invincible  legions  of  the  Empero 

It  had  its  wish,  against  the  better  judgmc 
its  sovereign,  and  met  with  p>erhaps  the 
crushing  defeat  recorded  in  history-,  being  s 
ficed  to  the  crass  stupidity  of  its  leaders,  of  w 
a  word  must  be  said  here  in  justice  to  the  3 
itself. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  its  actual  comma 
in-chief,  the  father  of  our  unfortunate  Qi 
Caroline,  was  seventy  years  old,  and  credited' 
a  great  militar}^  reputation,  though  aitfkl 
proofs  of  it  may  be  searched  for  in  vm 
had  fought  under  the  celebrated  FfoHl 
who  disliked  him,  and  had  been  beaten  If" 
sans-culottcs  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution. 

One  review-day  at  Magdeburg,  when  a  i 
marshal,  he  sprang  from  the  saddle,  allowed 
charger  to  run  loose,  and  caned  a  nons 
missioned  officer  for  some  mistake  in  a  manoro 
but  nevertheless  it  was  into  the  hands  of 
egregious  old  ass  that  the  Prussian  fortunes 
entrusted. 

Associated  with  Brunswick — and  in  truth 
seem  to  have  been  unable  to  do  anything  wit 
previously  holding  a  long  pow-wow  when 
ought  to  have  been  marching — were  Mai 
Mollendorf,  a  worn-out  old  man  of  eig 
two  ;  Prince  Frederick  Louis  of  Hohenl 
Ingelfingen,  an  infantry  general,  whose  s 
years  had  afforded  him  little  opportunit; 
distinction  in  the  field  ;  Colonel  Massenb 
Hohenlohe's  quartermaster -general,  wl 
practical  advice  was  not  hstened  to,  probably 
cause  it  icas  practical  ;  and  several  other  offi< 
some  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  latei 
in  the  War  of  Liberty,  but  the  majority  i 
of  no  account,  who  squabbled  at  the  coud 
disobeyed  orders,  and  had  nothing  but  pers< 
bravery  to  commend  them. 

At  the  head  of  the  younger  branch  of  oft 
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e  Louis  Ferdinand,  a  dashing,  hare- 
)ung  fellow,  whose  passion  was  pretty 
Aided  between  the  worship  of  Venus 
,  and  whose  early   death  was  much 

1  the  two  factions,  ancient  and  modern, 
perpetual  strife,  and  between  these  two 
ich  the  energetic  French  kicked  over 
edibly  short  time,  the  Prussian  army 
ily  to  the  ground. 

•  •  •  • 

isolent  braggarts  shall  SDon  learn  that 

)ons     need     no     sharpening ! "     said 

when  Marbot  told  him  of  the  affront 

)assador ;  and  again, 

read  the  foolish  de- 

it  his  troops  should 

Rhine  and  abandon 

erritory  by  a  given 

cclaimed  to  Berthier, 

ve  will  be  punctually 

dezvous;  but  instead 

1  France  on  the  8th, 

in  Saxony." 
:tober  of  i8o6  was  a 
lonth — a  slight  frost 
I  nights,  but  the  days 
It,  with  white  cumuli 
ross  the  blue,  when 
^'as  not  entirely  un- 
and  on  the  8th  day 
jventful  month  the 
vanced  in  three  great 
nto  the  rocky  valleys 

from  Franconia    to 
an  army — when  the 
id  artillery  of  the  Guard  joined  it— of 
len,  led  by  masters  in  the  art  of  war. 
nperor  accompained  the  centre  column, 

of  the  infantry  of  the  Guard,  under 
husband  of  the  well-known  "  Madame 
e,"  Bernadotte's  ist  Corps,  Davout*s 
s,  and  Murat's  Cavalr}'  Reserve  ;  the 
irching  by  Kronach  on  the  road  to 
nd  I^na. 

ght  column,  consisting  of  Soult*s  4th 
s  6th  Corps,  with  a  Bavarian  division, 
'  Hoff  by  forced  marches,  and  the  left, 

of  Lannes  with   the  5th  Corps  and 

with  the  7th,  turned  its  face  towards 
rr^enthal,  and  Saalfeld. 
russians,  to  the   number   of  125,000, 
d  not    include  garrisons   and  sundry 

forces,  were  also  divided  into  three 
reneral  Riichel  with  the  right,  30,000, 


being  on  the  Hessian  frontier  about  Eisenach  ; 
the  main  army  of  55,000,  under  Brunswick  and 
the  King  in  person,  around  Magdeburg  ;  and  the 
left  wing,  under  Hohenlohe,  40,000  strong,  being 
advanced  towards  the  enemy  round  and  about 
the  fortified  places  of  Schleitz,  Saalfeld,  Saalburg, 
and  Hoff,  in  defiance  of  Brunswick*s  orders,  which 
desired  Hohenlohe  to  recross  the  Saale  and  take 
post  behind  the  mountains  that  rise  above  that 
river. 

Their  motive  was  to  cut  off  Napoleon  from 

his  base  in  the  Maine  valley  ;  but  directly  they 

heard  that  his  march  was  directed  towards  their 

left  and  centre,  they  changed  their  plans  and 

attempted     a      concentration 

about  Weimar,  which  exposed 

their    magazines,  threw  their 

flank   invitingly  open   to  the 

enemy,      and        necessitated 

marches    by  cross  roads  and 

byways  in  a  country  of  which, 

extraordinar\'  fact,  their  stafi* 

possessed  no  reliable  map  ! 

While  this  movement  was 
in  progress  the  French  came 
upon  them,  and  struck  the 
first  blow  at  the  little  town 
of  Saalburg,  where  a  portion 
of  Hohenlohe's  men  under 
General  Tauenzien  were  en- 
trenched behind  the  river. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  the 
advance,  and  Murat,  with  some 
light  cavalr}'  and  the  famous 
27th  Light  Infantr}',  lost  no 
time  in  falling  to. 
Some  cannon-shots,  an  advance  of  the  27th 
Leger,  and  Tauenzien  melted  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Schleitz,  where  on  the  9th,  about  noon, 
the  centre  found  him  drawn  up  beyond  the 
Wisenthal  in  order  of  battle  with  his  back 
against  a  height. 

While  Bernadotte,  who  commanded,  was 
reconnoitring,  Napoleon  arrived,  and  ordered 
the  attack. 

Bernadotte  sent  the  27th  Leger  fon^'ard  under 
General  Maisons,  and  the  regiment  quickly 
debouched  from  the  town  upon  the  enemy  ;  but 
finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  superior 
force,  Tauenzien  again  ordered  a  retreat. 

The  Q4th  and  Q5th  of  the  Line  under  Drouet 
followed  close  on  their  heels,  mounted  the 
height,  and  hastened  down  the  other  slope ; 
while  Murat,  riding  at  the  head  of  the  4th 
Hussars — the  regiment  in  which  Marshal  Ney 
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had  made  his  dchtit  as  a  private — charged  the 
cavalry  that  turned  upon  him. 

At  the  first  shock  the  4th  overthrew  the 
Prussians  ;  but  they  were  reinforced  by  several 
fijsh  squadrons,  and  Murat  sent  tor  the  5th 
Chasseurs  post  haste,  who  coming  up  at  the 
gallop  flung  their  green  and  yellow  ranks  into 
the  mclec. 

Tauenzien  hurled  his  hussars  and  the  red 
Saxon  Dragoons  against  the  two  regiments, 
and  matters  looked  serious  for  Murat,  although 
Captain  Razout  of  the  Q4th  opened  from  an  am- 
buscade and  killed  fifty  of  them  ;  but  Maisons 
arriving  with  five  companies  of  the  27th  Leger 


V$^?. 


■  ~i       ^*  -i,v.  .  .    ..-1. 


Bait  leal  ifeNA     .       ....,,,.  ^ 


much  more  important  engagement  took  pb 
Saalfeld  between  the  French  left,  under  .Ma 
Lannes,  and  Prince  Louis,  who  comma 
Hohenlohe's  rear-guard. 

Saalfeld  was  a  little  walled  town  of  about 
inhabitants,  and  partly  to  allow  time  for 
evacuation  of  the  magazines  in  its  rear,  f 
from  a  burning  desire  to  fight,  Prince  I 
obtained  Hohenlohe's  permission  to  rt 
there. 

He  was  then  thirty-four,  brave  as  a  lior 
insubordinate,  and  of  ver>'  loose  morals. 

In  Prussia  he  is  regarded  as  a  herO|  ml 

is  something  in  his  oval  face  as  it  haqgi  i 

Hohenzollem    MiaedA 

the  hair  tied  in  a  rBilfi 

reminds  one  of  our  oMl^! 


poured  in  such  a  Icrrihlc  fire  that  200  red 
troopers  went  down  in  a  nias^  and  the  re^t 
bolted. 

These  dragoons  were  antiquated  -  looking 
fellows,  with  cocked  hats  and  pi,i2:tail>..  their 
officers  riding  with  huge  canes  significantly 
dangling  from  wri^t  or  saddle  ;  and  as  they  went 
about  to  the  rear  the  4tli  Hii>sars  and  5th 
Cha^^eurs  re-fijrmed  and  spurred  in  pursuit, 
driving  them  into  the  wood>  anicMiji;  their  dis- 
organized ill  Ian  try. 

It  wa>  ^liorl  and  ^harj),  hut  the  elVect  up<Mi  the 
I^rus>ians — wiio  leti  2,000  nni>ket*»  behind  them 
in  their  lli.u[lu,  nearly  500  jiri-oner^,  and  300 
killed  and  woundeil — wa>  serious. 

Murat  still  j)uslied  on,  and  next  ilay.  the  lotli. 
Lasalle  ca[)tured  the  enemy '>  baggage,  and  a 
pontoon  train.  Napoleon  writing  that  the  cavalry 
'*  was  saddled  in  g(»ld  "  ;  but  t)n  the  same  day  a 


n^  j'r.Hji  Tr.^^.  ChafUe." 

He     had     eij 
eighteen  squadr 
and   eleven 
fantrj- ;  and  with  i 
rashly  engaged  I 
Lannes,   who  wairt 
with    25,000  tr 
in  effect  onlj-  the 
regiments  of  ca\ 
division  of  Sachet 
action. 

The  division  of  Su 

comprised  the  1 7th  ! 

the  34th,  40th,  64th,^ 

of  the  Line,  with  tliN 

loth  Hussars,  found  dbl 

before  the  enemy  at  71 

in  the  morning. 

Instantly   ranging   his    guns    cm    the  1 

that  commanded  the  Prussians,  Tonnes  * 

fire,  and  sent  part  of  Suchet's  skirmishers  tli 

the  woods  to  gall  Prince  Louis'  right. 

I'ntil  nearly    i    o'clock    the    Prussian- 
their  ground,  but  Suchet  working  round  i:i 
rear  and  Lannes  pouring  down   upon  tin 
front,  they  broke  and  fled,  leaving  fiflLL-ri 
behind  them. 

Louis  charged  gallantly  with  two  cavaln 
ments  flanked  by  the  white-unifomial  ."* 
Hu>-ars,  but  Claparede's  and  WJel'-  \''-. 
routed  them,  and  they  also  retreated. 

Rallying  them  with  difficulty,  he  ^'■^.^ 
a<:ain  at  the  head  of  the  Saxon  Hu^-.iTN« 
tall  flowerpot  shakoes  and  bright  Mac  pt 
were  soon  jumbled  together  in  a  contusJ 
among  the  willow-fringed  marshes  by  the 
bank,  where  the  scarlet  and  blue  oth,  aw 


ifeNA. 


Oth    HiJ^s.Tri    made'    short     work    of 

\v  the  crow  lung  Lata>uophc  **i  the 
the  Priiicc*5  charger  got  into  diffi* 
a  hedge,  Quartermaster  Guindc  of 
e  up  sabre  in  hand, 
dth  ghttering  orders  and  in  generaJ*s 
replied  to  the  word  **  Surrender  !  " 
that  laid  Guindc's  face  open  ;  hut  the 
lojps  ran  him  clean  through  the 


Napoleon  «i*auld  make,  Massenhach  the  Prussiaii 
defeats^  and  Napoleon  himHrtf,  speaking  of  Prij}ce 
Luuis,  said,  **  As  Un  him,  I  foretell  that  he  will 
be  killed  in  this  campaign," 

So  far  the  French  advance  had  been  a  succes* 
sion  of  triumphs,  destined  to  continue  mtliout 
rebuff  tor  tlie  rest  of  the  war ;  and  as  the  Pnu^ian 
spirit  sank  at  the  new&  of  each  defeat*  th<tt  of 
the  invaders  ro^. 

Reviewing    the    2nd    Chasseurs-^-cheval    at 


*THR    aAiJJiftV    WAS    ASSIFTRD    KY    NAPOLEON    WTTH    A    MWTERX  *'      (^,    735). 


fell  dying  on  to  the  grass  under 

f  whom  he  had  been  very  courteous 
fere  in  Berlin,  saw  his  body  on  a 
J  naked  to  the  waist,  next  day,  and 
Ht  a  thrill  of  consternation  through 
army- 

;norant  at  first  of  the  man  he  had 
^rarded  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
ion  after  to  the  Hf>rse  Grenadiers  o( 
1  whose  ranks  he  wa*-  killci!  wlu  n  :i 
^anau  in  181  v. 

t  of  prophecy   would  ^emi    m   t^.iw 
with    the   men   of  that   age,   for 
told    the    exact     mo\*crocnts    that 


Lobenstein  on  the  12th  of  October,  Napoleon 
asked  Colonel  Bauson  how  many  men  he  had 
present, 

**  Five  hundred,  sire,'*  said  the  coland  ;  **  but 
there  are  many  raw  troops  among  tliem/* 

**  What  does  that  signify  ?  Arc  they  not  all 
Frenchmen  ?'*  was  the  angry  reply;  and  turning 
to  the  regiment,  he  cried,  "■  My  lads,  yt»u  must 
not  fear  death  :  when  soldiers  defv*  death  they 
drive  him  into  the  enemy*s  ranks,'*  with  a  motion 
of  his  arm  which  allied  fnrth  a  sudden  con- 
vulsive mo\nnnent  among  the  ^juiidrons^  and  a 
wild  shout  of  enthusiasm 

The  It^tses  of  the  Pru3.>ian>  ♦it  S^uilfcld,  which 
are  ^^ariou^y  stated,  seem  to  have  been  about 
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thirty  guns,  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  a  similar 
number  of  killed  and  wounded,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  baggage  ;  but  these  were  only  the 
shadows  of  coming  events,  and  the  French 
columns  moved  on  swiftly,  learning  by  the 
capture  of  the  post-bag  that  the  enemy  were 
moving  on  Weimar  from  Erfurt. 

Hohen lobe's  troops  were  ordered  to  place  the 
hills  and  forests  of  Thuringia  between  them  and 
the  victorious  foe,  and,  worn  out  by  marching, 
were  struggling  on  in  the  midst  of  waggon-trains 
and  bad  roads,  when  fugitives  from  Saalfeld 
spread  terror  among  them,  and  they  fled  in  dis- 
order across  the  Saale  into  Kna. 

Napoleon  likewise  concentrated  his  troops, 
and  the  map  must  be  studied  to  understand 
their  movements  in  and  among  towns  and 
villages  unknown  outside  the  history  of  this 
campaign. 

Lannes  was  directed  upon  Auma,  where  the 
headquarters  were,  by  way  of  Posneck  and  Neu- 
stadt,  with  Augereau  on  his  left  ;  Soult  was  to 
proceed  by  Weida  to  Gera  along  the  Elster  ; 
and  Ney  was  to  occupy  Auma  when  the  grand 
quartier  general  should  have  left  it. 

Davout  was  sent  north  to  Naumburg,  with 
Bernadotte  to  follow  as  support  ;  Murat's  cavalry' 
scoured  the  country  towards  Leipsic,  which  fifty 
hussars  afterwards  took  with  true  French  auda- 
city ;  and  on  the  i  ith,  Napoleon  set  out  for  Gera, 
escorted  by  the  brilliant  ist  Hussars  with  their 
sky-blue  white-laced  uniforms  and  scarlet  panta- 
loons, his  cavalr}'  of  the  Guard  not  having  then 
arrived  at  the  front. 

A  strong  barrier  now  intervened  between  the 
two  armies,  French  and  Prussian,  the  river  Saale 
flowing,  roughly,  northward  to  the  Elbe  through 
hilly  country-,  and  only  passable  to  an  army  at 
five  points  where  there  were  bridges — viz.  at 
lena,  Lobstadt,  Dornburg,  Camburg,  and  Koser, 
the  latter  place  opposite  Naumburg. 

Tl-ie  Prussians  having  gone  helter-sktrlter  across 
that  river  at  Kna,  they  were  virtually  hemmed 
in  an  angle,  formed  by  the  Thuringian  Moun- 
tains to  the  south  and  the  Saale  to  the  west,  so 
that  as  their  fortresses,  their  remaining  maga- 
zines, and  their  very  capital  lay  open  to  the 
enemv,  they  had  but  two  alternatives — either  to 
make  another  long  flank  march  to  the  line  of 
the  Fllhe  or  to  stay  where  they  were  and  defend 
the  Saale  and  its  fringe  of  hills. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  however,  seems  to 
have  had  a  genius  for  keeping  himself  out  of 
harm's  way  ;  and  leaving  Hohenlohe  to  defend 
the  heights  of  lena,   though  with  strict  orders 


not  to  attack,  and  Riichel  to  collect  the  out 
forces  at  Weimar,  he  set  off  with  his  five 
sions,  bag  and  baggage,  to  pass  the  Sa; 
Naumburg  and  reach  the  line  of  the 
hastened  in  this  fatal  decision  by  the  De 
Davout*s  advance  on  Naumburg — ^in  other  i 
he  ran  away  with  65,000  men  and  left  othc 
do  the  fighting. 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  army  stan 
ominous  date  for  the  superstitiously  indi 
and  on  the  same  day  Napoleon,  expecting  t« 
the  entire  enemy  before  him,  set  out  firom 
for  I^na,  having  despatched  Montesquieu,  c 
his  officters  d^ordonnance^  to  the  King  of  P 
with  proposals  of  peace — in  reality  to  gain 
for  his  troops  to  come  up. 

It  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  game  of  • 
purposes  ;  for  Brunswick,  anticipating  i 
passage  at  Naumburg,  found  Davout  and  i 
Napoleon,  expecting  the  whole  Prussian 
beyond  lena,  found  only  its  rear-guard 
Hohenlohe,  looking  for  Lannes  and  Aug 
received  the  full  weight  of  the  Emperor  k 
with  the  bulk  of  his  forces. 

Lannes  preceded  the  Emperor,  and  I 
sharp  skirmish  with  Tauenzien  bej-ond  dR 
university  town  of  lena  (or  Jena),  ad' 
Napoleon  arrived  some  of  the  quaint  | 
houses  were  burning — ignited,  it  is  said,1 
Prussian  batteries. 

lena  nestles  under  the  lea  of  a  range  0 
the  most  important  being  the  Landgrafei 
and  the  high  road  to  Weimar  runs  thn 
difficult  valley  named  the  Muhlthal  fire 
paper-mill  which  stood  there. 

Having  no  mind  to  force  that  defile, 
determined  men  might  have  rendered  a  \*e 
Thermopylae,  the  Emperor  made  a  recc 
sance  with  Lannes  under  fire  to  find  some 
of  carrying  the  army  over  the  hills  on  t 
plateau  beyond,  where  he  should  find  the 
sians  and  a  natural  battle-ground. 

Lannes's  tirailleurs  had  captured  a  pasi 
it  was  useless  for  artillery  ;  and  it  was  a  ! 
parson,  exasperated  at  the  sight  of  the  bu 
town,  who  pointed  out  a  path  on  the  1 
grafenberg  itself,  by  which,  with  the  help  c 
sappers,  the  French  could  get  up  their  gun- 

For  this  action  the  worthy  man  endured 
after  persecution  that  he  was  obliged  to 
the  country  and  reside  in  Paris. 

How  they  cut  away  the  rock  and  hauled 
cannon  to  the  summit  with  teams  of  ti 
horses  apiece,  how  the  battery  that  was  to 
fire  next  morning  stuck  fast  in  the  dark  am 
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by  Napoleon  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 
known,  and  nowhere  is  it  better  told  than 
pages  of  "  Tom  Burke  of  Ours/'  which, 
:  of  its  numerous  errors,  remains  one  of 
>st  magnificent  pictures  of  Napoleonic 
ver  penned, 
ig    the    long,    cold   night  the    Prussian 

fires  lit  up  the  horizon  beyond  the  hill- 
it  those  of  the  Grande  Arm^e  made  only 
;leam  high  up  on  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
d  the  enemy  saw  nothing  to  warn  them 
,000  men  were  tightly  packed  there,  the 
ts  of  one  almost  touching  the  cowskin 

his  front  rank. 

et's  division  lay  waiting  for  dawn  with 
t  on  the  Rauhthal  ravine  ;  Gazan  lurked 
;  left  before  the  village  of  Cospoda, 
f  the  Guard  formed  a  huge  square,  in  the 
of  which  the  Emperor  snatched  a  short 
and  the  engineers  were  busy  widening 
iger  path  for  the  passage  of  the  guns. 
Capitaine  Cogniet,  then  a  private  in  the 
iers  of  the  Guard,  has  told  us  how  twenty 
r  company  were  allowed  to  descend  into 
TOW  streets  of  the  deserted  town  below 
D  search  for  food  ;  how  they  found  it 
ity,  together  with  good  wine  in  the 
of  the  hotels,  each  grenadier  bringing 
tree  bottles,  two  in  his  fur  cap,  and  one 
pocket,  with  which  they  drank  to  the 
)f  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  how  they  imbibed 
le  all  night,  carrying  it  to  the  artillery, 
ere  half-dead  with  fatigue;  and  —  in- 
s  Cogniet ! — confessing  that  the  Guard 
the  mountain  side  were  all  more  or  less 
J  in  a  double  sense. 

.St  the  morning  came,  but  with  it  a  fog 
I  that  the  enemy  were  invisible, 
►leon  had  been  astir  at  four  o'clock,  and 

sent  his  final  orders  to  his  marshals, 
from  the  curtains  of  his  blue  and  white 

tent,  and  passed  before  Larines's  corps 
hlight. 

diers,"  said  he,  "the  Prussian  army  is 
as  the  Austrian  was  a  year  ago  at  Ulm. 
*ar  not  its  renowned  cavalr}'  ;  oppose  to 
larges  firm  squares  and  the  bayonet.'* 

cheers  of  the  soldiers  still  carried  no 
\  to  the  Prussian  lines.  Their  hussars 
ercepted  Montesquiou  during  the  night, 
:uing  from  his  message  of  peace  that  there 
>e  no  fighting  on  the  14th,  the  army  had 
o  provision  even  for  the  day's  rations,  and 
he  fog  in  fancied  security. 
I,  about  six,   when  the   mist   lightened, 


came  a  rude  awakening.  The  1 7th  Leger  and  a 
chosen  battalion,  under  Claparede,  crept  forvrard 
in  single  line,  flanked  by  the  34th  and  40th  in 
close  column,  commanded  by  Reille,  with  the 
64th  and  88th,  under  Vedel,  in  their  rear— in 
short,  Suchet's  division  making  silently  for 
Closwitz,  while  Gazan  felt  his  way  towards 
Cospoda  on  Suchet^s  left. 

With  Gazan  were  the  21st  Leger,  and  the 
28th,  looth,  and  103rd  of  the  Line,  and  the  two 
divisions  enveloped  in  the  fog  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  unsuspecting  foe  until,  after  they 
had  groped  their  way  for  nearly  an  hour,  Clapa- 
rede suddenly  received  the  fire  of  Zweifers 
Prussian  battalion  and  the  Saxon  ones  of  Fre- 
derick Augustus  and  Rechten,  seeing  only  the 
flash  of  musketry  from  the  wood  that  surrounded 
Closwitz. 

The  17th  returned  the  fire  warmly,  firing  into 
the  vapour  before  them,  but  when  they  saw  the 
trees  looming  up  in  front,  Claparede  charged  and 
bayoneted  them  out  of  wood  and  village. 

Gazan  was  also  successful  in  his  attack  on 
Cospoda,  anfi,  advancing  farther,  took  the  hamlet 
of  Lutzenrode  from  the  enemy's  fusiliers  ;  but  a 
withering  fire  was  soon  opened  on  both  divisions 
by  Cerrini's  Saxons,  which  they  sustained  for 
some  time  until  the  34th,  which  had  relieved 
the  17th,  went  at  them  with  the  bayonet  and 
put  them  to  flight,  a  disorder  which  carried  the 
rest  of  Tauenzien's  corps  away,  leaving  twenty 
cannon  and  a  host  of  ftigitives  in  the  hands  of 
Lannes,  who  followed  at  a  swinging  pace  down 
hill  after  the  cowards. 

In  less  than  two  hours  they  had  cleared  their 
front  for  the  army  on  the  heights  to  deploy.  A 
lull  came  about  nine  o'clock,  and  before  the 
action  was  resumed  Ney  had  arrived  at  speed  ; 
Soult  with  one  division  took  post  behind  Clos- 
witz ;  and  Augereau,  who  was  then  lamenting  the 
loss  of  his  amiable  wife,  after  pushing  Heudelet, 
his  guns,  and  cavalry  along  the  Muhlthal  towards 
Weimar,  left  the  Gibbet  Hill  with  Desjardin  and 
placed  himself  on  Gazan's  left  among  the  fine  fir 
woods  that  clothed  the  plateau. 

The  mist  was  rising  and  promised  to  break, 
but  it  was  yet  some  time  before  the  sun  shone 
brightly. 

Prince  Hohenlohe,  whom  disaster  seemed  to 
pursue,  galloped  to  his  troops,  who  were  en- 
camped on  the  Weimar  road  awaiting  the  French 
left  wing  as  they  thought,  where  Tauenzien's 
fugitives  soon  alarmed  him,  and  called  forth  his 
better  qualities  to  prepare  for  a  general  action. 

Hurr)nng  the  Prussian  infantry  under  Grawert 
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to  occupy  Tauenzien's  lost  positions,  he  posted 
two  Saxon  brigades  under  Burgsdorf  and  NehrofF, 
Boguslauski's  Prussian  battalion,  and  a  strong 
force  of  artillery  to  hold  the  Weimar  road  to  the 
death,  with  Cerrini,  who  had  rallied  and  beeK 
reinforced  by  four  Saxon  battalions,  in  support. 

Dyherm,  with  five  battalions,  acted  as  reserve 
to  Grawert.  Tauenzien  was  rallied  a  long  way 
to  the  rear,  and  Holzendorf,  who  formed  Hohen- 
lohe^s  left,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  French 
right,  while  he  himself  should  fall  on  their  centre 
with  cavalry  and  guns,  pending  the  arrival  of 
Riichel  from  Weimar. 

The  heights  above  lena,  the  ravines,  and  the 
dense  woods  were  capable  of  the  most  stubborn 
defence,  and  the  French  would  have  had  to  fight 
climbing ;  but  the  passage  of  the  Landgrafenberg 
had  altered  everything,  and  as  the  sun  shone  out 
about  ten  oVlock  Hohenlohe  saw  an  astonishing 
spectacle. 

The  enemy  stretched  in  dark  masses  along  the 
high  ground  on  his  own  side  of  the  mountain, 
outnumbering  him  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one,  outflanking  him  to  left  and  right,  and  pre- 
pared to  foam  down  the  slope  and  sweep  him  off 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Nor  did  the  foe  allow  him  much  time  to  digest 
the  surprise  ;  for  the  impetuous  Xey,  who  had 
hurried  forward  with  3,000  men  and  deployed  in 
the  mist  between  Lanncs  and  Augereau.  flung 
himself  upon  the  village  of  Vierzchn-Hciligcn  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  battlefield,  and  anticipated 
the  Emperor's  orders  for  a  renewal  of  the  fight. 

Soult  with  St.  Hilaire's  division  advanced 
from  Lobstadt  and  constituted  tbe  French  right  ; 
Lannes,  with  Suchet  and  Gazan,  formed  the 
centre,  and  Augercau  having  scrambled  out  of 
the  Miihlthal,  menaced  Tserstadt  on  the  left  ; 
the  Guard  and  the  artillery  being  in  rear,  and 
Murat's  cavalry  marching  to  join  the  army. 

Indignant  at  the  firing  in  his  front,  Xapoleon 
sent  to  learn  from  which  corps  it  proceeded,  and 
was  greatly  astonished  to  find  that  Xey,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  still  in  the  rear,  was  engaging 
on  his  own  account. 

Ney's  troops  were  the  Cftli  Leger  under 
Colonel  iMorel,  two  battalions  formed  of  the 
compagnirs  d^ elite  oi  several  regiments,  and 
Colbert *s  light  cavalry  brigade,  formed  of  the 
3rd  Hussars  and  loth  Chas^eurs-a-cheval  :  and 
with  these  the  marshal  attacked  Hohenlohe  with 
his  usual  hraverv,  leading  them,  as  his  aide-de- 
camp tells  us,  "  like  a  corporal  of  voltigeurs." 

Hohenlohe's  lK»rse-artiller\'  was  in  position, 
and  the   loth  Chasseurs,  forming  under  cover  of 


a  little  wood,  darted  out  upon  it,  and  took 
guns  at  one  swoop  under  a  fearful  fire ;  but 
they  were  sabring  away,  the  Prussian  cuin 
of  Holzendorf  and  Prittzwitz*s  dragoons 
down  with  a  thunderous  rush,  and  the 
went  about. 

The  3rd  Hussars,  forming  behind  the 
trees,  spurred  on  the  Prussian  flank  and  di 
the  cuirassiers  for  a  moment,  but  had  to  i 
in  their  turn ;  and  Ney,  throwing  his  Id 
into  two  squares,  found  himself  in  a  bad  ( 
the  moment  when  Napoleon  reached  a 
overlooking  the  conflict. 

Sending  Bertrand  to  Ney*s  assistance  w 
light  cavalry  regiments,  probably  the  < 
loth  Hussars,  he  ordered  up  Lannes; ; 
gallant  Ney  made  an  heroic  struggle  to 
own,  pushing  his  grenadiers  to  the  c 
trees  that  had  sheltered  his  horsemen,  a 
ing  his  voltigeurs  at  Vierzehn-Heiligen  i 

Up  came  Lannes  at  the  head  of  the  21 
and  as  Grawert  deployed  before  the  y 
magnificent  order,  opening  a  terrible  fir 
led  five  of  Claparede's  and  Gazan's  reg 
outflank  him. 

In  every  part  of  the  field  the  crash  of 
and  the  boom  of  heavy  cannon  r 
Napoleon  still  believed  he  had  tl 
Prussian  army  before  him»  and  the 
resistance  justified  that  opinion. 

The  Prussian  regiments  of  Zathow  aj 
covered  themselves  with  glory  before  ^ 
Heiligen.  The  cuirassiers  were  true 
traditions  of  Seidlitz  and  the  Seven  Ye: 
but  inch  by  inch  the  French  gained 
although  it  was  an  hour  after  midday  be 
obtained  a  permanent  advantage. 

Hares  fled  terrified  about  the  stubb 
the  soldiers  cheering  them  as  they  fougl 
October  woods  were  strewn  with  dead  me 
the  fallen  leaves,  and  the  hollow  wavs  ' 
of  smoke. 

Thanks  to  the  Prus>ian  horse»  Hohenk 
some  guns,  and  his  hopes  were  so  far  rai 
he  wrote  to  Riichel,  "  At  this  moment 
the  enemy  at  all  points." 

He  soon  learned,  however,  that  St^ 
almost  annihilated  his  left  wing,  and  A 
and  Lannes  under  his  own  eyes  dr(>vc  I 
riglit  more  than  half  a  mile. 

The  brave  man  appeared  everywhere  . 
now  heading  his    cuirassiers,   now    enco 
the  infantry,  again   peering  through  iht 
that  hung  before  the  batteries  ;  hut   it 
to  no   purpose.      Grawert  v.as  badly  w< 
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Dyherrn's  fi\e  battalions  fled  before  Augereau, 
and  with  a  tremendous  rolling  of  drums  the 
whole  French  army  advanced  down  the  slope, 
the  Guard  included,  about  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Hohenlohe^s  next  letter  to  Riichel  was  signifi- 
cant. **  Lose  not  a  moment  in  advancing  with 
your  as  yet  unbroken  troops.  Arrange  your 
columns  so  that  through  your  openings  there 
may  pass  the  broken  bands  of  the  battle."  In 
vain  Riichel  arrived  at  last  with  20,000  men ; 
Soult  fell  upon  him  and  they  made  poor  stand, 
the  growing  rout  already  communicating  itself  to 
the  newcomers. 

The  French  musicians  played  under  the  heavy 
fire  ;  Riichel  was  seriously  hurt  ;  Hohenlohe's 
own  regiment  and  the  grenadiers  of  Hahn  gave 
way  ;  and,  most  terrible  of  all,  Murat  and  his 
cavalry  came  on  the  scene  and  overwhelmed 
everything  in  a  whirlwind  of  slaughter. 

No  battle  can  show  a  carnage  more  merciless 
and  horrible  than  that  surge  of  heavy  horsemen 
among  the  flving  Prussians  after  lena. 

They  spared  nothing  in  their  path,  and  every 
one  of  those  fifteen  thousand  long  swords  was  red 
with  blood  from  point  to  hilt. 

Riichel's  men  had  the  double  misfortune  to 
*  meet  both  the  victorious  French  and  their  flying 
countrj-men  in  a  disorganised  mass  rolling  down 
hill,  and  though  here  and  there  individual 
battalions  fought  bravely  to  the  last,  panic  seized 
the  whole  army  and  it  tore  madly  to  the  rear. 

Brown-and-gold  hussars  of  Anhalt  Pless  ;  light 
infantr}'  in  green  jackets  piped  with  red  ;  white 
Saxon  hussars  and  grim  dragoons  with  the  bristle 
taken  out  of  their  moustaches,  all  mingled  in  a 
shocking,  terror-stricken  mob,  covering  the  roads 
and  fields  for  miles ;  Murat's  cuirassiers  and 
dragoons  slashing  and  slaying  until  compelled  to 
halt  from  very  weariness. 

Many  colours  were  taken  in  that  pursuit,  and 
two  curious  incidents  are  worthy  of  record  : 
Quartermaster  Humbert  of  the  2nd  Dragoons 
captured  a  standard,  but  was  killed  by  three 
musket-balls,  seeing  which,  the  dragoon  Fauveau 
leaped  to  the  ground,  rescued  the  prize,  and 
carrying  it  to  his  colonel  under  a  hail  of  shot, 
said  modestly,  *'  It  was  the  Quartermaster 
Humbert  who  took  this  flag,"  for  which  he 
received  the  Cross  the  same  day. 

The  other  instance  was  that  of  Colonel 
Doullcmhourg  of  the  ist  Dragoons,  who  was 
unhorsed  and  momentarily  captured,  in  tlie 
confusion  his  name  appearing  in  the  bulletin 
as  killed. 

**  It   is  not   worth  the  trouble  of  alteration," 


said  Berthier  when  he  protested  ;  and,  ( 
enough,  the  mistake  was  still  further  perpeti 
after  the  Polish  campaign  ;  for  certain  square 
streets  of  Paris  being  named  after  the  o( 
who  fell  at  lena,  a  Rue  Doullembourg  camt 
existence,  and  again  the  colonel  protested. 

"  What !  "  .  said  Berthier,    *•  would  you 
ifie  give  back  to  the  Emperor  an  order  so  ho 
able  to  you  ?     No  ;  live  in  the  Rue  DouUeml 
and  establish  your  family  there." 

That  night  Soult  bivouacked  round  Sch 
dorf;  Ney'at  Weimar,  where  the  rest  of  his 
joined  him,  the  5qth,as  an  instance  of  the  ft 
they  had  endured  in  their  eflforts  to  arrive, 
exhausted  for  half  an  hour  before  they  rea 
energy  sufllicient  to  light  a  fire  ;  I^nnes  I 
between  Umpferstadt  and  Ober  Weimar 
Marshal  Augereau  took  up  his  quarters  i 
house  of  the  Prince  of  Weimar's  head-gar 
where,  after  twenty-four  hours  of  fiastinj 
fighting,  they  found  nothing  to  eat  but  pine 
and  hothouse  plums. 

Napoleon  returned  to  lena  for  the 
where  he  received  the  professors  of  the  univi 
and  rewarded  the  Saxon  clergyman  to  wIk 
owed  so  much  ;  and  there  he  composed  Ac 
Bulletin,  one  of  the  most  mendacioe  d 
productions. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  he  crossed  the  t 
field  and  administered  brandy  with  his 
hands  to  many  of  the  wounded. 

But  lena,  sanguinary  as  it  was,  was  nt 
battle  of  the  campaign.  Another  action  had 
fought  near  Auerstadt  at  the  same  mo: 
which  broke  up  the  main  body  of  the  ei 
and  covered  Davout  with  a  glory  for  whi«: 
was  not  allowed  his  full  mead  of  praise. 

The  Prussian  army  of  the  centre  niai 
leisurely  towards  the  Saale,  taking  no  ho 
the  whereabouts  of  Davout  and  Bernaci 
flattering  itself  that  it  was  out  of  danger, 
bivouacking  about  Auerstiidt  on  the  nigl 
the  13th  with  empty  stomachs. 

The  Prussian  patrols  gave  warning  of  t 
approach  to  a  battalion  of  the  25th  of  the  I 
which  Davout  had  posted  where  the  great  1 
road  winds  down  the  defile  of  Koscr  to 
bridge  across  the  Saale  ;  and  Davout,  whost 
tremc  short-sight  made  him  remarkably  min 
in  his  reconnaissances,  rode  up  with  his  ?taii 
the  e\ening'to  investigate  h(nv  matters  sUk^ 

Learning  from  some  prisoners  that  the  Pi 
sian  centre  was  before  him»  he  ordered  his  a 
to  march  at  midnight  and  occupy  the  heij 
between  the  enemy  and  the  river  over  whid 
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ass,  and  went  to  Bernadotte  to  concert 
;is  with  him. 

I  one  of  those  strange  things  happened 
3ften  sully  the  page  of  history  and  the 
great  men.  Bernadotte  chose  to  interpret 
orders  of  Napoleon^s  to  his  own  liking,  an 
rreJ  existing  between  the  two  marshals, 
le  belief  that  a  force  of  80,000  men 
unswick's  army  was  magnified  to  that 
•)  menaced  a  post  to  be  held  at  all 
,  the  future  King  of  Sweden  carried  off 
ps  of  over  20,000  to  Domburg,  and  left 
with  28,756  to  bear  the  entire  brunt  of 
tie. 

swick^s  army  not  having  been  as  yet 
1  may  be  justly  estimated  at  close  upon 

Consequently  Davout's  task  was  heroic, 
set  about  it  with  that  methodical  care 
listinguished  all  his  actions,  and  earned 
;  of  Duke  of  Auerstiidt  nobly, 
een  the  bridge  of  Koser  and  the  x-illage 
rstadt,  which  lies  ten  miles  south-west  of 
urg  and  about  twelve  due  north  of  I^na, 
i  a  natural  hollow  intersected  by  a  rivulet, 
1  which  the  high  road  runs,  and  after 
through  Hassenhausen  on  the  Naumburg 

the  hollow,  descends   by   the  defile  of 

0  the  Saale. 

lis  position  Davout  marched  in  the  dark- 
the  early  morning,  and. formed  Friant's 

1  on  the  edge  of  the  dip  at  six  o'clock  as 
r's  advance-guard  of  cavalry  reached  the 
idge. 

fog  w^as  so  dense  that  the  combatants 
ot  see  each  other,  and  Blucher's  troopers, 
rossing  the  basin  ^and  pushing  up  the 
e  slope,  fell  in  with  Davout's  light  horse, 
:hanged  pistol-shots,  losing  a  few  prisoners, 
oth  sides  paused  and  the  French  chasseurs 
k  behind  their  infantry,  the  25th  of  the 
nlimbered  some  guns  and  fired  grape  into 
le}'  below. 

her's  party  retreated,  leaving  a  battery-  in 
:^s  hands,  and  the  Prussian  staff  held  an 
5  council  near  the  rivulet  which  they 
issed  with  Schmettau*s  division  forming 

an. 

iswick,  as  usual,  advised  caution  and  to 

ut  was  overruled  by  the  King  and  Marshal 

dorff. 

nwhile,  Davout  had  posted  Gudin  about 

thausen,  especially  to  the  French  right  of 

illage,  and   filled  a  fir    plantation    with 

urs,  who  gave  Schmettau  a  warm  welpome 

ieployed  and  advanced. 


When  the  log  lifted  and  they  saw  Gudin  on 
the  ridge,  Blucher  made  a  detour  and  charged 
his  flank  with  a  cloud  of  cavalry'  ;  but  the  25th, 
2 1  St,  and  1 2th  of  the  Line  formed  square,  a 
general  in  each,  Davout  himself  hovering'  about 
them  to  direct  their  efforts,  and  Blucher  led  four 
desperate  rushes  in  vain,  getting  his  horse  .^^hbl 
under  him  and  retreating  in  disorder. 

The  25th  was  one  of  those  regiments  which 
Napoleon  had  recently  clothed  in  white  as  an 
experiment,  abandoned  after  Eylau  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fearful  spectacle  the  blood- 
bedabbled  field  presented.  Its  facings  were  bright 
orange,  as  were  also  its  towering  plumes. 

While  his  cavalry  hastened  the  retreat  of 
Blucher,  Davout  concentrated  Gudin  in  Hassen- 
hausen, placed  Friant  on  its  right  and  Alorand, 
when  he  arrived,  on  the  left,  an  arrangement 
hardly  completed  when  the  Prussians,  reinforced 
by  the  divisions  of  Wartensleben  and  Orange, 
attacked  with  great  fur\'. 

Wartensleben,  in  particular,  attempted  to  rush 
the  village,  and  there  was  some  ghastly  work 
with  the  bayonet  in  the  street  and  gardens,  but 
the  85th,  25th,  and  21st  held  it  well. 

From  nnie  o'clock  until  ten  the  attack  lasted, 
both  sides  displaying  magnificent  bravery. 

Gudin  lost  half  his  men,  all  the  divisions 
suffered  severely,  but  the  Prussians  had  also 
to  lament  several  of  their  chiefs. 

Schmettau,  wounded,  refused  to  leave  the 
field,  and  was  hit  a  scH:ond  time,  mortally  ;  Bruns- 
wick, brave  in  action  if  timid  in  council,  received 
a  mortal  wound,  some  sav  m  the  mouth,  others 
in  the  chest,  while  fighting  in  the  thick  of  it ; 
and  poor  old  Mollendorf,  who  had  been  page  to 
Frederick  the  Great,  was  struck  down  and  after- 
wards captured  in  Erfurt. 

The  King  of  Prussia  had  his  horse  killed,  and 
a  piece  of  shell  that  entered  Davout's  hat  at  the 
c<x:kade  tore  away  some  of  the  nlarshaPs  hair. 

When  Morand  came  up,  leaving  one  battalioi; 
at  the  bridge  of  Koser,  he  dislodged  Wartens- 
leben, and  was  gaining  ground  on  the  left  when 
he  was  charged  by  the  cavalry  under  Prince 
William. 

Morand  formed  his  men  into  squares,  and, 
shattered  as  they  were  by  the  terrific  fire.  Prince 
William's  ten  thousand  horse  could  make  no 
impression  upon  them. 

Morand  took  his  place  in  one  square,  Davout 
in  another,  and  so  deadly  were  the  volleys  from 
them  that  they  created  *^  around  them  a  rampart 
of  corpses.'* 

The  17th  of  the  Line  in  particular  was  noticed 
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for  its  coolness  ;  it  was  another  of  the  **  white  " 
regiments,  with  scarlet  facings,  and  as  the  enemy 
approached  it  raised  its  shakoes  on  tlie  bayonet- 
points,  and  shouted  *'  /7tr  VEmpemtr!'' 

''  Why  not  fire,  then  ?  '*  cried  Colonel  Lanusse* 
**  Time  enough  for  that  :  at  fifteen  paces  you 
will  see  ♦  **  was  the  ansvsxn     Then  thev  fired  I 


Hohenlohc  and   Ruchol  would  join 
nothing  was  known  yet  of  the  Ikatile  fd  ] 

Kalkreuth    protected    the    \^ 
his  two  divisions^^  and  the  bri>i. 
bercd  with  baggage,  set  off  on  m 
Morand*s  cannon  and  the  other  divis 
Davout  pressed  the  rear-guard  hotly. 


/Y/i 


J 


/^-T 


if'.-      ^i^Mk 


••MURAT'S    CUIRAsSlfcRS    AND    DRAGODNS    StAbUlNU  AND    £L4YtNC  *'    (/,    7jSi 


At  length,  when  the  mangled  squadrons 
rctirt-d  bchnid  the  shelter  of  their  infantry, 
Morand  lomied  lii^s  squares  into  columtis  lA 
attack,  and  forced  VVartensleben  back  to  the 
I  stream  as  Friant  advanced  on  Ais  side  and  drove 
ISclnncttau'n  division  and  the  Prince  of  Orauge'^s 
first  brigade  down  the  slope*  clearing  Hasscn- 
hausen  ot  all  but  the  fallen. 

The  fighting  was  now  abandoned  on  the  slope, 
^and  was  transferred  to  the  marshes  in  the  hollow 
fand  to  the  villages  in  front  of  AuersUidt,  both 
sidc^  exhausted  with  the  six  hours  ol  combat. 

The   Pru^ian    reserve  under  Kalkreuth  still 

remained  in  tact »  and  the  King,  backed  up  by 

Nbravc    BUklier,  was    disposed    to   make   a   final 

i  effort ;  but,  overwhelmed  by  the  many  opinions 

which  were  allowed   expression,  a  retreat  was 

decided    upon — a   retreat  on    Weimar,    wliere 


Kalkreuth  was  obliged  to  fall   back. 
French  U>ok  115  guns  and  3,000  prT-«j| 
Davout  having  only  the  ist,  2nd,  and 
Mrurs  in   the  field,  was  unable  to  pre 
same  disorder  that  Murat*s  hor»e  b^kd 
He  sent  to  Bernadotte,  whose  rnrn  wrrr  ^4 
LCK)ktng  at  Apolda,  but   that  J 
no  aid,  and  even  retained  Bcj,. 
who   had    been    detached   to   a^bc  Ikit 
common  with  himself. 

Unfortunately,    there    haa    been    hifcj 
authentic  incident  preserved  of 
at  Auerstadt,  but  the  las&e-   ^   -   ' 
enormous* 

The   Prussians   i 
n*ounded,  and  thr 
men  ;  134  officers  and  J,Soo  [ 
to  Gudin's  division  aionc. 
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,nd,  Gudin,  and  halt  the  superior  officer? 
[>undc(lf  and  Davout  had  kept  the  bridge 
icaUy  as  Horatius  of  old.     Nor  was  that 

HohcnU)he*s  fugitives  began  to  mingle 
le  retreating  Prussians,  and  the  defeated 
irnke  and  fled,  their  king,  who  had  had 
arses    killed,   escaping    under   Blucher's 

After  that  there  was  an  end  to  cohesion, 
'J  pitiful  remnants  of  the  great  fighting 
e  of  Prussia  were  disposed  of  in  detail  by 
iquerors. 

whole  country  was  covered  with  fugitives, 
IS,  gun:!',  and  independent  parlies  ;  the 
ns  plundered  their  own  baggage  ;  Berna- 
rinore  properly  General  Diipont, destroyed 
:  of  Wartemberg  at  Halle  on  the  17th, 
rt,  Magdeburg,  all  the  fortified  places,  fdl 
er  the  other  into  French  hands,  and  in 

days  from  passing  the  frontier  Napoleon 
lis  triumphal  entry  into  Berlin. 
treatment  of  the  conquered  country  is 
►ily  loo  well  known  to  need  much  com- 
ere  ;  barbarous,  insulting,  and  mean  as  it 
proved  the  ultimate  making  of  Prussia, 
>u*cd  a  spirit  of  national  independence^ 
has  borne  fruit  in  our  own  day,  and  may 
lin,  unless  rheir  Rosbach  of  1870  huh 
r  lena  in  the  future  ! 

^on's  bulletin  announcing  the  double 
|kol  the  14th  October  is  curious  as  sliovv- 
f  man  ;  for  he  blends  the  two  battles  under 
ne  of  lena,  merely  siiying  of  Davout,  '*  On 
ht  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davout  performed 
*  -  "  ^'tc.     And  yet  Napoleon  himself  had 


only  overthrown  the  corps  of  Hohenlohe  and 
Rachel  with  the  bulk  of  the  Gramif  Armet, 
while  Davout  with  only  three  divisions,  44 
guns,  and  three  regiments  t.f  light  cavahy*,  hiid 
put  the  Prussian  centre  to  flight ! 

Between  Naumburg  and  Mcrscburg  on  the 
road  to  Halle  the  Emperor  sent  General  Savar>' 
into  the  stubblefields  to  look  for  a  monument  of 
former  French  defeat,  and  at  the  waving  of 
Savary's  handkerchief  he  rode  over  to  him  and 
gu/ed  upon  a  little  stone  pillar  not  above  four 
feef  high  with  an  almost  illegible  inscription 
commemorating  Frederick's  victory  of  Rosbach 
in  1757,  which  Suchet's  pioneers  were  ordered  to 
pack  in  their  waggons  for  transmission  to  Francti 

Later  on  the  sword  and  orders  of  the  Great! 
Frederick,  taken  from  his  coffin  did,  shared  the 
same  fate,  a  prticeeding  decidedly  in  the  thtn 
French  taste,  but  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  v^ur 
own  ideas  of  what  should  be  the  altitude  of  a 
successful  general  towards  the  feelings  of  thcj 
people  he  has  conquered  under  Providence. 

lena  and  Auersiadt,  but  the  former  especially/ 
were  st>ldier^'  battles  :  both  armies  were  full  of 
spirit,  and  \m  the  fields  themselves  were  nobly 
led.  Only  to  these  causes,  then,  c;m  one  ascribe 
the  remarkable  breaking  down  of  Prussia  in  Si» 
hhort  a  time:  the  foUy  of  an  »>verdrined  n-sfein 
that  refused  to  move  with  the  times,  having  nu 
unity  ill  its  plan  of  campaign  or  harmony  at 
headquarters  ;  the  whftle  machine  covered  wil 
a  fine  green  mould  of  ancient  trad  it  ion  whict 
got  into  the  whecb  and  prevented  it*  keeping 
pace  with  modern  needs. 


MARSMai.  UAVJir*   lirjtt  ^T   AUttHrlnr. 
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for  its  coolness  ;  it  was  another  of  the  "  white  " 
regiments,  with  scarlet  facings,  and  as  the  enemy 
approached  it  raised  its  shakoes  on  the  bayonet- 
points,  and  shouted  *•  Vnc  VEmpercurl-^ 

*'  Why  not  fire,  then  ?  "  cried  Colonel  Lanusse. 

"  Time  enough  for  that :  at  fifteen  paces  you 
will  sec  I  "  was  the  answer.     Then  thev  fired  ! 


Hohenlohc   aiJ«l 
nothinjr  w.i-  ' 


ArfAest  circles  in  Cairo  nothing  wa>  kn 

•;:s-*  ,j^jjending  movement  till  the  ncw>  c 

t  vi^ '"  jT^Jon.     The    various     militar\-    dc 

^"^^'  irtfR?  engaged  in  their  ordinary  routi 

^,    fheXiltJ  was  near  its  lowest  ;  the  h< 

-^p-'i'^i   iras  approaching  ;  it  was  the  worst  ti 

^M^U^  )'^^  ^"^^  beginning  a  campaign.     'I*h. 

^  ^  X^    ^^^^  ^^^  expedition  had  been   decided 


j;j  order 

iVi:h»»  a 
news 


At    length, 
rclircd    iK'lnnt' 
Mt»rand    form 
attack,  and 
stream  a?-  Fi 
SLlimettau'- 
first  hrigac' 
haii:.cn  of 
The  fig 
and  was  S-" 

anil  to  * 

Mde?»  e.x  •* 

The 

remaii 

brave 

eflort 

whicl 

deciJ 


.  •\"..  >'■  :  .  .^v.  among 
"■   *■"   .*'*•'" ,l;javancing 


Up*- ■ 


.::>•   ^  ir  ihe  Times, 
.r^:^-"-  '  >  London  on 

^'     i;?'^' ''^' 'u^.  ::i!:jns.  and  :it 


V--*'' 


.|U 


ri' 


^»^_^a-*»^^  ^  IBS  annual  rep(»rt 
and  condition  i>t 
Ke  first  days  of 
rieral  security  <>* 
insignificance  ol 
r  il.     Even  in  the 


'"•'"'.-- ft:.i* 


!<*- 


>** 


that  the  expedi 

ill  Cairo,  but  in  London,  and  the  g 
which  the  decision  was  based  were 
British  imperial  policy,  in  which 
affairs  were  only  one  out  (»f  many  fac 
there  is  no  need  here  of  eiileriiig 
diplomatic  history  of  the  campaign,  o 
to  disentangle  from  the  nKi»  « if  . 
official  statements  the  real  rea>on^  tl 
the  Dongola  expedition. 

It  was  close  upon  midin*>jjht  <»n 
March  1 2th,  that  the  Sirdar,  Sir  Hcrhcri  i 
then  in  Cairo,  received  by  tclegr; 
London  definite  orders  for  the  canipai^ 
morning  the  Khedive'>  mini>terN  met  i 
formally  tc)  vote  the  decree  for  an  cnt« 
the  acce])tance  or  rejection  of  whidi 
no  real  voice.  All  day  the  Kgypiian  \\ 
had  been  bu^y  preparing  to  meet  the  ur 
emergency.  On  the  I4tli  the  rc-cr 
called  out.  On  the  15th  the  fir>i  tn- 
despatched  to  the  front. 

When  the  Dongola  province  wa-i  e\.i. 

1SS5  the  frontier  had  been  fixed  at  \Va 

from   which    a    railway   ran   through  ll 

Batn-el-Ilagar  desert   to   Aka>ha.     F«t 

advanced  posts  were   maintained    miuiI 

railhead    at   Aka>ha,    but    these    were 

withdrawn  until  the  long  smdv  htijlnu 

Mou^sa.  five  mile>  scuith  of  Haifa,  wa-  :1 

bDrder-hne.     N(»rth   of  the   Kh(»r  a  n:i 

fort   ilew  the   Kgyptian   Hag,  but   «»n  rl 

^ide  (»f  it  at  times  the  Nhduli^t    -.out: 

tliein-el\e>    almt)>t    daily.     In     l'*^■^   , 
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Miilcs  i^outh 

•ulvaiiccd 

hclwccn 

kiiii;    order. 

.1     whole   fifty 

■  .-ho     gradually 

*^  •  the  metals  and 

r«'.klbed,  using  the 

ung  off  most  of  the 

/  r    iron\v(»rk,  such   as 

•pikes.      Sarras     Fort, 

.   infantr\'  and  Eg}'ptian 

4^  le  southern  point  held  on 

•0,  when  Colonel  Hunter, 

c  frontier  district,  received 

>     from    Cairo     to     reoccupy 

lelay,  as  it  had  been  decided  to 

y  line  to  that  point,  and  make  it 

base  of  operations  for  the  march 

la. 

1 6th  a  column  composed  of  the  13th 

under  Major  Collinson,  a  squadron  of 

ier  Broadwood,  a  battery  of  mountain- 

ipany  of  the  camel  corps,  and  a  long 

imels   carrying   supplies,    started    for 

The  place  was  occupied  on  the  20th. 

hes   were   met  with  either  there   or 

long  the  route,  though  there  were  signs, 

am  ghastly  enough,  of  the  destruction 

Tought  during  their  occupation  of  the 

illev.     The    old    British   fort   and    a 

houses  erected  in  1 884  were  in  ruins  ; 

/  iron  lay  scattered  along  the  track  ; 

s  beyond  the  site  of  the  old  station, 

ver  bank,  a  rail  had  been  fixed  nearly 

serve  as  a  gallows.     A  piece  of  cord 

►m  one  of  the  holes  for  the  fish-plate 

It  its  base  lay  the  skull  and  bones  of 

wretch   whose   body   had  doubtless 

e   till    it    fell   to    pieces.      A    second 

rived   on   the   28th,   reinforcing    the 

ith  two  more   Soudanese   battalions, 

under   Major  Jackson,  and  the  12th 

jr  Townshend,  the  defender  of  Chitral. 

column  came  Major  MacDonald,  the 

nt   of    the    advanced    post,   a    brave 

soldier,  who  fought  his  way  up  from 

winning  his  commission  in  Afghan- 

kvho  had  since  seen  much  hard  service 

and   the   Soudan.     Just   before   the 

ived  a  Der\ish  scouting  party  showed 

le  .south  of  Akasha.    The  mountain 

Ty   cleverly  dropped  a  shell   among 

they  rode  off  carrying  away  one  man 

two  badly  wounded.    It  was  the  first 


shot  of  the  campaign.  Beyond  this  there  were 
no  signs  of  Dervish  activity,  and  MacDonald, 
with  his  cavalry  and  camel  scouts  to  watch  the 
difficult  country  in  his  front  and  three  Soudanese 
battalions  and  a  batter\-  for  a  garrison,  could  feel 
tolerably  safe  at  this  advanced  post,  deep  in  the 
stony  wilderness  of  the  Batn-el-Hagar. 

Having  secured  Akasha,  the  work  of  relaying 
the  railway  that  was  to  connect  it  with  Sarras  and 
Wadi  Haifa  had  begun.  It  was  difficult  work 
carried  out  by  an  improvised  railway  battalion, 
under  the  direction  of  British  engineer  olTicers, 
who  had  to  teach  their  men  how  to  do  the  work, 
so  that  at  the  outset  the  progress  was  neces- 
sarily slow.  Meanwhile  supplies  were  being 
brought  up  the  river  to  Assouan,  carried  thence 
by  the  six  miles  of  railway  that  runs  past  the 
First  Cataract  to  Shellal,  near  Phila?,  where  they 
were  loaded  on  stern-wheel  steamers  and  barges, 
and  conveyed  to  Haifa.  Thence  they  were 
carried  by  rail  to  Sarras,  and  from  Sarras  long 
convoys  of  camels  carried  them  on  to  Akasha 
by  a  chain  of  fortified  camps  formed  along  the 
river  bank  to  connect  the  advanced  post  with 
Sarras.  It  was  anxious  work  escorting  the 
camel  convoys  through  the  wild  rocky  desert, 
but  the  Dervishes  showed  a  singular  want  of 
dash  and  enterprise,  and  never  once  ventured  to 
attack  a  convo\-.  As  stores  became  available 
more  troops  were  brought  up  to  the  front.  As 
the  railway  was  pushed  on,  the  accumulation  of 
stores  became  easier.  At  last  by  the  end  of 
May  a  sufficient  quantity  of  supplies  had  been 
accumulated  at  the  advanced  depot  in  the  for- 
tified camp  of  Akasha  to  warrant  a  further 
advance. 

What  had  the  Dervishes  been  doing  during 
these  ten  weeks?  They  had  for  some  years 
maintained  a  garrison  some  thousands  strong  at 
DcMigola,  for  they  were  always  expecting  that  a 
British  army  would  again  ascend  the  river  as  it 
had  done  in  1884-5.  This  garrison  had  an 
advanced  post  at  Suarda,  fifty-four  miles  south 
of  Akasha,  whence  occasionally  plundering  and 
murdering  raids  had  been  directed  against  the 
Nile  villages  to  the  northward.  For  many  a 
mile  north  of  Suarda  the  villages  were  in  ruins 
and  cultivation  had  ceased  along  the  river  bank. 
In  April,  when  news  reached  the  Der\ish  leaders 
that  an  expedition  was  being  organised  for  the 
reconquest  of  Dongola,  the  vanguard  of  the 
Dongola  army  was  pushed  northwards  from 
Suarda  first  to  Mograka,  and  then  to  the  ruined 
vilbge  of  Ferkch,  eighteen  miles  from  Akasha. 
At  Ferkeh  the  huts  were  repaired  and  a  large 
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camp  was  formed  under  the  command  of  the 
Emir  Hammuda  Idris,  with  Osman  Azrak,  the 
leader  of  many  raids  against  the  Nile  villages,  as 
his  right-hand  man. 

Meanwhile  Osman  Digna,  with  a  picked  force, 
had  left  the  Dervish  camp  before  Kassala  and 
attempted  a  raid  into  the  Suakim  territory, 
where  he  hoped  the  tribes  would  rise  at  his 
call.  But  his  forces  were  very  roughly  handled 
by  the  Suakim  garrison,  the  tribes  refused  to 
join  him,  and  before  the  end  of  April  he  had 
abandoned  the  enterprise.     Hammuda  at  Ferkeh 
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was  doing  very  little.  The  fact  appears  to  have 
been  that  he  was  constantly  quarrelling  with 
Osman  Azrak,  and  the  lesser  chiefs  were  also 
disiiniteil.  On  May  i^t  he  sent  a  force  about 
I, coo  strong  up  the  long  sandy  valley  towards 
Aka^ha,  but  they  wcie  stopped  by  three  squad- 
rons of  Egyptian  cavalry  under  Major  Rurn- 
Murdoch,  and  retired  to  Ferkeh  after  a  brief 
encounter,  in  which  all  the  honours  of  the  day 
were  with  the  Egyptians.  It  was  a  small  aiTair, 
but  very  useful,  as  it  gave  the  P^gyptians  ccuifi- 
dence  in  their  power  of  successfully  meeting  the 
redoubted  Dervish  warriors  in  the  open. 

After  the  May-day  tight  there  was  again  a 
long  period  of  inactivity  in  the  Dervish  camp. 
Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  Emir  Wad  Bis- 
hara,  who  governed  the  Dongola  province,  sent 


positive  orders  that  raids  should  be  made  agaii 
the  railway  works,  the  Egyptian  line  of  cominu 
cations,  and  the  standing  camps  on  the  riv 
Hammuda  was  preparing  to  csLxry  out  iht 
orders,  and  had  actually  despatched  small  pan 
northwards  by  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  whcD 
his  surprise  the  Egyptians  assumed  the  offentj 
It  was  apparently  the  idea  in  the  Dervti^  cai 
that  nothing  would  be  done  by  the  Sirdar  till 
had  his  railway  completed  up  to  Akaslia,andt] 
even  the  large  concentration  of  troops  in  a 
near  the  advanced  post  in  the  first  diq^  of  Ji 
did  not  warn  Hammuda  and  Osmn.Az 
of  the  terrible  blow  that  was  abooi^'to 
upon  them. 

The  Sirdar  with  his  staff  left  Haiti  OD  U 
day,  June  ist,  and  transferred  his  headquv 
to  Akasha.  Along  the  river  bank  from  i 
place  to  Okmeh  there  was  a  great  campfcr 
by  the  end  of  the  week,  for  every  aviil 
man  was  being  pushed  up  to  the  front.  I 
the  work  on  the  railway  was  stopped,  » 
the  Railway  Battalion  might  be  avaihU 
garrison  points  on  the  line  of  communica 
and  thus  set  free  better-trained  troops 
the  engineer  officers  found  themselva  I 
porarily  attached  to  the  staff  as  gallopeOb  ' 
secret  of  the  precise  date  and  plan  rf 
coming  battle  was  well  kept,  and  it  was 
till  after  noon  on  Saturday  that  it  was  ( 
rally  known  in  camp  that  the  troops  wei 
march  that  evening,  bivouac  in  the  di 
and  attack  the  Dervishes  at  Ferkeh  at  c 
next  day,  Sunday,  June  7th. 

Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  had  been  weD  s< 
by  his  Intelligence  Department,  directec 
Major  Wingate,  with  Slat  in  Pai*ha  (rect 
escaped  from  Omdurman)  as  his  right-1 
man.  To  use  a  familiar  phrase,  what  Win 
and  Slatin  did  not  know  about  Mahdism  and 
Dervishes  was  not  worth  knowing.  Thank 
the  careful  questioning  of  spies  and  det^r 
they  were  able  to  produce  a  plan  of  the  Der 
camp  at  F'erkeh,  with  a  list  of  the  tribesi 
and  black  troops  assembled  there,  and  t»f 
Emirs  who  commanded  them.  Thev  were 
able  to  assure  the  Sirdar  that  the  Dervi>h  - 
posts  were  drawn  in  at  night  ch.se  to  the  cj 
so  that  there  was  good  prospect  (»f  gti 
within  striking  distance  of  the  enemv  witl 
coming  upon  his  sentinels  or  patrol>.  Cap 
Broad  wood,  starting  from  Akasha,  now  by 
east  bank,  now  by  the  west,  had  repeat* 
reconnoitred  Ferkeh  ;  the  ground  betweei 
and   Akasha   had  been   roughly    mapped  0 
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Je,  and  he  had  ascertained  that  cavalr)* 

aid   get   to  the  southward  of  the  place  over 

ills,  between  which  aiid  the  river  there  was 

ad   strip   of  fairly   level   ground    running 

Sward  fctr  miles.     The  enemy  was  known  to 

[JUt  4,000  strong,  picked  men,  a  considerable 

'  the  force  being  formed  of  the  Jehadia,  or 


long  inactivity,  was  upon  its  way,  or  may  even 
have  reached  Ferkeli  before  the  fight. 

There  arc  two  routes  from  Akasha  to  Fcrkeh^ 
known  respectively  an  ••the  de*ert  route ^*  and 
'*t]ie  river  route/*  Both  start  by  the  same 
^andy  valley,  the  Fcrkeh  Kht>r.  which  rur 
nearlv  south   out  of  the  semicircle    of    rocky 
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riflemen,   regularly   drilled   troops   under 
^officers.      The  rest  of  the  force  was  made 
Baggara,  Jaalin,  and    Dongolese    tribes- 
all  armed  with  sword  or  spear,  and  many 
also  Kcminjiton  rifles.     There  were  some 
reds  of  horsctnLii  and  cameUmen,  and  the 
Scnien  had  an   abundant  supply  of  ammuni- 
llic  Emir  Hummuda  seems  to  have  been 
liy  in    command,   though   a    letter    from 
at  Dongola,  transferring  the  conmiand 
jin    A/r.ik,   on    .iccnunt    of    I  l.imnuul:i*s 


hills  that  surround  Akasha.  About  a  mile  out 
another  sandy  valley,  Khor  Shargc*sheh»  strikes 
off  to  the  right  towards  the  Nile,  and  at  this 
point  the  river  route  begins.  It  nm^  .^cross  the 
rt5ugh  rocky  ground  between  Dal  Mcnmtain  and 
tile  Nile,  which  it  tcniches  at  three  points.  At 
the  last  of  these,  north  of  the  deserted  village  ot 
Sarkamatto,  it  nms  for  Himc  disi 
narrow  ridge  of  rock  above  the  r 
of  the  Dai  Cataract ;  then  it  rtrathcs  herkeh  by 
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the  hills.  The  desert  route  winds  through  the 
sandy  valleys  to  the  east  of  Dal  Mountain,  the 
two  routes  uniting  under  the  bold  slopes  and 
precipices  of  Ferkeh  Mountain,  close  to  the 
village  of  the  same  name. 

The  whole  distance  from  Akasha  to  Ferkeh  is 
about  eighteen  miles.  The  desert  route  was 
fairly  easy  ground  for  an  army  to  traverse ;  the 
river  route  must  have  seemed  to  the  Dervishes 
all  but  impossible.  This  was  doubtless  one 
reason  why  the  Sirdar  chose  it  for  his  main 
line  of  advance,  for  surprise  was  the  ver^^  essence 
of  his  plan.  To  drive  the  Dervishes  out  of 
Ferkeh  was  only  one  of  his  objects  ;  he  meant 
to  thoroughly  break  up  and  destroy  Hammuda's 
force,  and  to  clear  the  enemy  out  of  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  Suarda. 

His  plan  was  to  attack  in  two  columns. 
Major  Burn-Murdoch,  his  cavalry  commander, 
was  to  march  by  the  desert  route  with  a  force, 
chiefly  mounted,  composed  as  follows  : — 

The  horse  battery  (six  guns). 

Two  Maxim  guns  manned  by  men  of  the 
North  Staffordshire  Regiment. 

Seven  squadrons  of  Egyptian  cavalry  (800 
sabres). 

The  camel  corps  under  Major  Tudway  (670 
rifles). 

The  1 2th  Soudanese  infantry  (Major  Towns- 
hcnd),  717  i>flicers  and  men  mounted  on  trans- 
port camels  till  they  reached  the  scene  of  action. 

In  all  Burn- Murdoch  had  some  2,500  men. 
Caj)tain  Broadwood,  who  had  d(^ne  so  much 
iicouting  over  the  same  ground,  acted  as  guide 
to  the  column.  Burn-Murdoch's  orders  were 
to  be  in  position  on  the  hills  east  of  Ferkeh  by 
half-past  four  on  Sunday  morning,  keeping  so 
iar  back  as  to  be  out  of  the  field  of  fire  of  the 
river  column,  and  opening  on  the  Dervishes 
with  his  artillery  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  fire  of 
the  main  attack  to  the  north  of  Ferkeh  at  about 
5  a.m.  He  was  to  use  his  artillery  and 
Maxims  to  break  up  from  the  flank  any  attempt 
<A'  the  enemy  to  mass  for  a  chari^^e,  and  when 
Ferkeh  was  taken  he  was  to  have  the  cavalrv 
and  camel  corps  ready  to  fall  on  the  riank  of  the 
retiring  Dervishes,  and  pursue  southward,  pre- 
venting any  attempt  to  rally.  He  was  to  push 
boldly  on  and  capture  first  Koyekeh,  and  then 
Suarda,  at  both  of  which  places,  according  to 
the  information  of  the  Intelligence  Department, 
the  enemy  had  only  small  garrisons. 

The  river  column,  under  the  personal 
command  of  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  was  about 
7,cxx)  .strong.     It  was  made  up  of  two  mule  and 


camel  batteries  (twelve  light  guns),  two  Maxii 
manned  by  men  of  the  Connaught  Rangers,  a 
Hunter  Pasha's  infantry  division,  con^sting 
three  brigades,  of  three  battalions  eadi,  a 
posed  as  follows  : — 

First  brigade,  Maior  Lewis  :  3rd  Egypti 
(Major  Sillem),  4th  Egyptians  (Major  Spari 
loth  Soudanese  (Major  Sidney). 

Second     brigade.     Major     MacDonald: 
Soudanese   (Major  Hackett    Pain),    nth  S 
danese  (Major  Jackson),  13th  Soudanese  (M; 
Collinson). 

Third  brigade,  Major  Maxwell :  2nd  Egypt 
(Major  Shekleton),  7th  Eg>^ptians  (Fathi  B 
8th  Egyptians  (Khulusi  Bey). 

The  column  was  to  march  from  Akasha  bt 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  moving  in  the  dark 
across  the  difficult  ground  of  the  river  n 
they  were  to  bivouac  in  silence  and  without 
near  Sarkamatto,  three  miles  from  the  enc 
position.  There  was  to  be  no  noise  of  any  I 
and  no  lights,  not  so  much  as  a  burning  dgai 
tip.  If  by  chance  any  of  the  enemy's  s 
were  met  with  they  were  to  be  disposed  of 
the  bayonet,  no  rifles  being  discharged  00 
account.  The  troops  were  to  move  of  | 
from  their  bivouac  before  sunrise,  and  be  • 
to  attack  Ferkeh  at  5  a.m.  The  sun  rem 
day  at  5.14  a.m.,  and  the  twilight  in  the  Sc 
is  very  short,  so  that  the  actual  attack  was  1 
made  in  the  half  darkness  just  before  the  di 

The  enemy  (it  was  subsequently  ascerta 
had  sent  a  patrol  in  close  to  Akasha  eaHv  h 
afternoon,  which  returned  to  Ferkeh  repo 
all  quiet,  so  that  Hammuda  and  Osman  J 
had  not  the  remotest  expectation  of  the  coi 
attack.  The  discipline  of  the  troops  on 
night  march  was  admirable.  There  was  abs 
silence,  and  even  the  difficult  defile,  whert 
track  ran  across  the  rocky  shelf  above  the  r 
was  passed  without  noise  and  confusion,  th< 
it  caused  a  long  delay,  for  even  the  infantr\* 
to  move  across  in  single  file,  and  the  mou 
men  had  to  lead  their  animals.  Looking  at 
place  in  broad  daylight  next  day  on  mv 
back  to  Akasha  with  a  despatch,  I  foun« 
difficult  to  reali.se  that  nine  battalions, 
batteries,  the  staff  with  their  horses,  and  nt 
200  camels  conveying  guns,  hospital  equipm 
and  reserve  ammunition,  had  been  safelv 
silently  got  across  such  a  place  bv  starlij 
Arrived  at  Sarkamatto,  the  three  brigades 
down  for  a  short  sleep  on  the  sandy  gro 
between  the  hills  and  the  belt  of  palms  al 
the  river. 
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morning  approached  there  was  no  reveille 
led.  A  whispered  word  of  command 
d  the  sleeping  soldiers  and  marshalled  the 
m  for  battle.  Lewis  with  the  first  brigade 
J  attack  along  the  river  bank,  pushing  for 
lorth  end  of  Ferkeh  village.  MacDonald 
his  three  Soudanese  battalions  was  to  form 
?ft  attack  nearer  the  hills.  Maxwell  with 
lird  brigade,  held  in  reserve  at  the  outset, 
3  take  post  between  the  two  other  brigades 
e  opportunity  offered.  The  long  line  was 
vot  on  its  right,  wheeling  round  against 
esert  front  of  the  village,  its  extreme  left 
ig  touch  with  Murdoch's  desert  column  on 
ills. 

to  five  o'clock  all  was  silent  in  front,  and 
of  us  began  to  think  that  the  enemy  had 
ews  of  the  advance  and  had  slipped  away 
Ferkeh.  But  a  few  minutes  after  five 
was  a  sharp  crack  of  rifles  as  the  first  shots 
fired  from  a  Dervish  outpost,  at  a  small 
walled  enclosure  on  the  hill  slope  north- 
>f  Ferkeh.  The  advancing  infantry'  replied, 
almost  immediately  Burn-Murdoch's  guns 
!d  with  a  deep  roar  from  the  hills  east 
e  village.  The  co-operation  of  the  two 
ins  was  complete. 

ough  surprised  and  outnumbered,  Ham- 
's warriors  were  not  dismajed.  They 
aed  out  of  their  mud  huts  and  straw 
lis,  rapidly  taking  up  position  among  the 
that  form  a  kind  of  natural  fortification 
erkeh  on  the  north  and  east.  The  guns 
5  river  column  came  into  action,  shelling 
)ervish  position  ;  and  whilst  MacDonald's 
inese,  with  the  oth  in  advance,  moved 
5t  the  rocky  ridges,  Lewis's  mixed  Egyptian 
Soudanese  brigade  was  fighting  its  way 
»  the  cultivated  ground  near  the  palm  belt 
e  river.  The  Der\'ishes  made  a  stubborn 
They  not  only  held  the  rocks,  but  their 
regulars  tried  to  advance  to  a  counter- 
L,  firing  as  they  came.  Happily  their  fire, 
;h  rapid,  was  wild  and  high,  and  did  little 
^e,  and  they  were  met  and  driven  back  by 
rm  of  bursting  shells,  hail  of  bullets  from 
Maxims,  and  steady  volleys  from  the  well- 
rd  infantry  opposed  to  them.  Some  doubts 
Deen  thrown  by  niilitar\'  critics  on  the 
ig  value  of  the  purely  Egyptian  element 
i  Sirdar's  army  ;  but  at  Ferkeh  there  was 
to  choose  between  the  Soudanese  and  the 
lin  battalions.  On  the  right  a  rush  of 
men  and  footmen  mixed  came  to  hand-to- 
conflia,  brief  though  it  was,  with  Lewis's 


brigade,  north  ot  the  village.  Further  to  the 
left  another  party  of  desperate  men  had  tried  to 
rush  Burn-Murdoch's  guns,  charging  up  the 
slope  by  one  of  the  desert  khors.  The  rifles  of 
the  1 2th  Soudanese  and  the  Maxims  soon  dis- 
posed of  them.  Further  still,  and  out  of  sight  of 
the  main  attack,  Tud way's  camel  corps  was  in 
action  against  a  strong  force  of  Dervish  riflemen, 
and  Captain  Broadwood  and  Captain  Legge, 
each  at  the  head  of  three  Egyptian  squadrons, 
charged  and  broke  up  a  force^  of  Der\'ish  camel 
men  that  was  moving  up  from  the  south  along 
the  river  to  reinforce  P^erkeh. 

Having  repelled  the  Dervish  counter-attacks 
and  stormed  the  outlj'ing  ridges,  the  infantry 
division,  its  first  brigade  on  the  right,  its  second 
on  the  left,  and  its  third  in  the  centre,  wheeled 
towards  the  river  so  as  to  close  upon  the  village. 
There  was  ver\-  little  artillery  preparation  before 
the  actual  attack,  for  the  Sirdar  did  not  want  to 
waste  ammunition  ;  but  a  few  shells  from  the 
heavy  guns  knocked  to  pieces  the  clay-built 
houses  and  fired  some  of  the  straw  huts.  Ferkeh 
was  a  large  village,  of  perhaps  a  thousand  huts, 
running  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  river  bank. 
It  was  stormed  by  the  infantry,  the  first  brigade 
at  the  north  end  being  the  first  to  get  in. 
Soudanese  and  Egyptians  vied  with  each  other 
in  clearing  the  enemy  out  of  the  houses  and  the 
lanes  and  open  spaces  between  them.  There 
was  some  bayonet  work,  but  the  rifle  was  most 
used,  even  in  the  village  itself.  The  Dervishes 
fought  to  the  end,  the  Emirs  refusing  quarter 
and  throwing  their  lives  away  in  desperate 
attempts  to  close  with  the  victors.  By  seven 
o'clock  what  was  left  of  Hammuda's  army  was 
streaming  away  to  the  southward,  a  few  taking 
refuge  on  an  island,  from  which  they  were 
cleared  out  by  the  Soudanese,  while  those  who 
got  across  to  the  west  bank  were  dealt  with  by 
the  Arab  **  friendlies,"  who  had  moved  down 
along  the  other  side  of  the  river  as  the  army 
advanced  from  Akasha. 

Then  it  was  that  Burn-Murdoch  with  the 
cavalry,  camel  corps,  and  horse  batter}-  started 
on  the  pursuit  that  was  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of 
the  victor}',  Townshend  with  the  I2th  Soudanese 
following  to  support  the  mounted  troops.  The 
pursuit  lasted  just  twenty-two  hours,  from  7  a.m. 
on  Sunday,  when  the  battle  ended,  till  dawn  on 
Monday.  The  Der\'ishes  never  had  a  chance  of 
rallying.  The  river  bank  and  the  border  of  the 
desert  were  strewn  for  miles  with  their  dead. 
Wherever  they  attempted  a  stand  the  lances  of 
the  cavalry,  the  rifles  of  the  camel  corps,  and  the 


guns  that  liad  spoken  so  cfTeLtively  from  the 
slopes  below  Ferkeh  Aluuiitain,  were  soon  upon 
them,  Koyekeh  was  fouiad  to  be  deserted  on 
Sunday  evening.  Suarda  was  reached  at  dawn 
on  Monday ,  when  the  last  of  the  garrison  were 
just  landing  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  after 
hurriedly  evacuating  the  place  and  taking  across 
all  the  boats.  Burn -Murdoch  was  able  to  send  a 
few  shells  from  his  guns  in  among  them  before 
they  got  away.  He  then  occupied  Suarda,  fifty- 
four  miles  from  Akasha,  and  just  about  half- 
way betw^een  Wadi  Halfa^  the  starting-point j 
and  Dongola,  the  objective 
of  the  expedition. 

The  full  extent  of  the 
enemy's  losses  will  prob- 
ably never  be  precisely 
known  ;  but  at  least  1,000, 
and  more  likely  1,500,  of 
the  Dervishes  fell  in  the 
fight  and  pursuit,  and 
some  500  were  made 
prisoners.  Ot  the  62 
Erairs  present  at  Ferkeh. 
44  were  found  dead  on 
the  field^  4  were  taken 
prii^oners,  and  only  14  got 
away.  Some  of  these  fell 
in  the  pursuit.  Hammuda 
himself  was  among  the 
dead.  The  Egyptian 
loss    was    20   killed    and 

81   wounded.     Only  one  British  officer^  Captain 
Lcgge,  \v3B  wounded  in  the  action. 

Briefly,  the  results  of  the  fight  at  Ferkeh  were 
that  (i)  in  twenty-four  hours— from  5  a,m,  on 
Sunday,  June  7th,  to  5  a.m.  on  Monday,  the  8th 
—  more  than  fifty  miles  of  the  Nile  %^illey  had 
been  cleared  of  the  Dervishes  and  had  passed 
into  the  secure  possession  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
army;  (2)  all  doubt  as  to  the  fighting  value  of 
the  purely  Egyptian  battalions  had  been  cleared 
away  by  their  brilliant  and  steady  conduct  on 
the  field,  while  the  cavalry  had  proved  their 
value  in  the  fight  and  the  pursuit ;  (3)  the  one 
fully  organised  army  the  Dervishes  possessed  on 
the  Nile  frontier  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  ami 
some  50  of  their  fighting  Emirs  and  some  2,000 
men  killed  and  captured  ;  (4)  Suarda,  tor  years 
the   starting-point    of  cruel    raids  on    the   Nile 
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villages,  had  become  the  advanced  post  of 

EgV'ptian  army,  and  all  the  country'  northwards 
was  safe  ;  (5)  the  Dong«ila  Expedition  had 
traversed  successfully  the  last  of  the  difficult 
Batn-el-Hagar  country,  for  Ferkeh  is  tlic 
southern  gate  of  the  stony  desert,  and  it  bd 
now  before  it  the  more  open  districts  of  die 
Dar  Sukkot  and  the  Mahassa,  where  e^m 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  disciplined  tTvx)ps 
and  modern  weapons. 

Finally,  on  both  sides  the  moral  effect  of 
ideally  complete  victory  for  the  one,  this  ow 
ing  defeat  for  thciitl 
was  enormous.  It 
the  first  time  that 
new  Eg)*ptian  army 
taken  the  initiali\^ 
any  fighting  in  the 
valley.  All  pnc 
Nile  campaigns  ^ioa- 
Khartoum  fell  had  Ur^n 
with  a  Mahdist  advance 
Here  the  Egyptian  anny 
had  both  challenged  ll 
trial  of  strength 
struck  the  first  blow, 
news  of  the  destract: 
of  Hammuda's  army 
a  warning  to  e%*er\*  t 
in  the  Soudan  that 
Khalifa's  tyranny 
toppling  to  its  fall, 
that  to  stand  by  the  Dervishes  any  longer 
to  be  on  the  losing  side  in  the  struggle- 

The  result  was  seen  in  the  haU-heartd 
sislance  opposed  to  the  Sirdar's  force  whtn  It 
advanced  upon  Dongola  In  September.  Th^nr 
was  not  another  battle.  The  fortified  position 
at  Kerma  was  abandoned  without  firing  a  shot ; 
the  Mahdist  batteries  at  Hafir  tried  in  \m  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  gunboats,  but,  0B<^ 
they  had  passed,  abandoned  that  position,  ai 
made  no  attempt  whatever  to  defend  Dongo 
Numbers  o(  tribesmen  and  Jehadia  ami  mo 
than  one  noted  Emir  came  into  the 
camp  and  surrendered.  Wad  Bishara  fledsotit' 
ward  with  a  mere  handful  of  his  men. 
Dongola  province  had  been  virtually  won 
in  the  two  hours'  sharp  fighting  at  W 
on  that  Sunday  morning  in  June 
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Buluwayo,  retreat  on,  i.  114 — 1T5 

Burgoyne,  General  Sir  John,  i.  8  ;  ii.  364 

Burleigh,  Mr.  Bennett,  ii.  303,  608 

Burmese  War.  The  first,  li.  390 — 404  ;  causes  of,  396 ; 
tions  against  Rangoon,  397—398  ;  attack  on  Kemn 
398—400  ;  capture  of  Donoobtnv.  403  ;  attacks  on  s\<a 
403  ;  end  of  war,  404  ;  losses  in,  404 

Burnham,  American  scout,  i.  113 — 114,  118 

Burn-Murdoch,  Major,  ii,  744,  746—748 

Burr,  Colonel,  ii.  550,  552 — 555 

Burrard,  General  Sir  Harry,  li.  48 r,  485—486,  489 — 4 

Burrows,  General,  ii.  693—695,  704 

Burslcm.  Lieutenant,  i.  34 

Buslamente,  President,  ii.  521 — 522 

Huxhowden.  General,  i.  190,  192 

Buzenval,  The  last  sortie  from  Pari?,  condition  of  dty.  ii 
sortie  resolved  on,  654  ;  onslaught  of  National  Gujrd* 
failure  of  Ducrot,  656;  Ciennan  attacks.  658;  !.v.l 
sortie,  058  :  losses.  658 — 659  :  results  o',  659 

Iklandt   General  de.  ii.  420 


(  abul.  i.  234  ;  battles  about,  235 — 246  ;  retreat  from.  569 

taciogan,  Colonel,  i.  587 

Catfarelli.  (ieneral.  i.  190 

Calafat.  siege  of,  ii.  614 — 618 

Calalafimi,  battle  of,  i.  38 

Calcabellos,  fight  of,  L  356 — 357 

Callao,  The  blockade  of,  267,  275 

(  anibridge,  Duke  of,  L  177.  179;  ii.  258—259 

L  anieron.  Colonel,  of  Fassifern,  i.  52  ;  death  at  (,>uatre  B 
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General  Sir  Duncan,  i.  276 ;  force  under,  377 ;  at 
ind  capture  of  the  Gale  Pah,  278—283  ;  ii.  681—684 

lYivate  Donald,  gallant  death  of.  i.  203 

Colonel,  i.  134 

Cieneral  Sir  Archibald,  in  First  Burmese  War,  396, 
02—403 

Lit;utenant  of  Craignish,  i.  346 — 347 

ot  Kintyre,  Turkish  General,  i.  600 
cneral,  i.  166—167,  170 — 172 
aior,  affair  of,  ii.  278—279  ;  losses  at,  279 

strength  of  British  and  Afghan  forces,  ii.  693 ; 
ws's  march  to  Maiwand,  694 ;  battle  of  Maiwand, 
f>96 ;  sortie  from,  698 ;  losses,  698 ;  Roberts's  march 
98 — 701  ;  details  of  army,  698  ;  incidents  on  the 
I,  700 — 701 ;  battle  of,  701—705  ;  defeat  of  Afghans, 
remarks  on  close  of  war,  705 

,  Marshal,  i.  167,  173,  176,  178,  182,  341,  344,  631  ; 
^,  262 ;  at  Gnivelotte,  383,  387,  392,  395,  468 

General  Lx)rd,  i.  8,  177,  527,  531—532.  534 
jirs.  The,  i.  491 

3n,  i.  492,  494,  498  ;  his  bodyguard.  494 
rl.  Captain,  li.  339—340 
,  Campaign  of  the,  ii.  7 — 11 
•  Adolphe,  i.  666,  721 
.  Colonel,  ii.  298 

a,  siege  of,  i.  704 — 713:  description  of  town,  704— 
forces  of  the  Intransi^^entes,  708;  sorties.  710—711 : 
into,  712 — 713 
\,  storming  ot,  ii.  630 

Gate,  The,  massacre  at,  i.  122—123;  blowing  in  of, 

General,  ii.  216,  218—220 
rdo,  battle  of,  i.  401—407 
i,  battle  of,  iL  107 — 110 
General  Sir  (jeorge,  i.  8 — 9,  259 
urt.  General,  i.  314—315 
x>unt,  i.  165,  302 
'^  ii.  622 

cneral,  i.  250 — 254 
.  Zulu  King.  i.  147 — 149 

0,  battle  of,  i.  538 

IV,  battles  of,  i.  463—468 

h  Hill,  battle  of,  i.  384—385 

n.  Samuel  de,  i.  43 

^.C,  Lieutenant,  bravery  of,  i.  34 

,  battle  of.  i.  235 

C,  Lieutenant,  i.  12,  155  ;  at  defence  of  Rorkc's  Drift, 

338,  340 

Ibert,  King  of  Piedmont,  ii.  564,  566—568,  570—572 

The  Archduke,  at  Aspem-Essliog,  i».  575,  578 — 579, 

uay  River,  action  on  the,  ii.  647,  652 
General  Ixntl.  in  Walcfaeren  Expedition,  i.  660 — 663 
}ga,  battle  of,  i.  692 

rd,  General  Lord,  L  19 ;  commander  in  Natal,  148 ; 
5  under,  148 ;  disposition  of  army  under,  149 ;  150— 
154 — 155.  330,  339,  614—616,  6i8,  626 — 627 
^/and  Shannon,  fight  between  the,  ii.  146—150 
battle  of,  ii.  616 
allah,  battle  of,  ii.  131—134 
battle  of,  ii.  ^o — 31 

1,  battle  of.  ii.  354 

ampaign  of,  events  prior  to,  ii.  169—170;  details  of 
,   171;  incidents  of.   171 — 180;  garrison  of  Fort  of, 

defence  of,  180 — 182;  relief  of,  182—183 
,  General,  i.  284 

IX.,  King  of  Denmark,  i.  324 
Ensign,  at  Quatre  Bras,  i.  54 
s  Farm,  battle  of,  ii,  646—653 
^ski.  General,  ii.  566,  568.  570 
General,  i.  247—248,  251,  255,  303,  306,  402,  404 
onvention  of,  ii.  490 
todrigo.  5iege  of,  i.  670—682 
lla5,  n  167—168 
e.  General,  i.  186 
Japtain,  i.  63 

Marshal,  i.  440.  442 ;  ii.  156,  158—159.  532,  534—536. 
540 

C^olonel,  i.  238 
Thoiiuu«,  General,  i.  460 
r.  General,  ii.  225,  227—338 

^ield-Marshal    Lord,  i.    4—6,    8.    it,   178—180:    at 
clava.  538,  531;  590;  in  I^injab  campaign.  137—136; 

*,  Admiral  Sir  Alexander,  i.  446,  448 

5,  Admiral  lliomas.  Earl  of  DundonakS,  appointed  to 


command  of  Chilian  Navy,  i.  267  ;  opposing  fleets,  267 ; 
action  in  Callao  harbour,  268—269  ;  achievements  at  sea. 
270  ;  attack  on  Callao.  272 — 275 

Cochrane,  Lady.  i.  267—269 

Codrington,  Admiral  Sir  Edward,  issues  General  Order,  i.  363  ; 
joins  with  French  Fleet,  364 ;  his  description  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  364 — 365  ;  appointed  to  comixand  allies,  366  ;  dis- 
posal of  forces,  366—367  ;  at  battle  of  Navarino,  367—368  ; 
honours  to,  369 

Codrington,  General,  i.  i,  177—179 ;  ii.  254,  258 

Cogbill.  Captain,  i.  154 

Colborne,  General,  i^  68,  70,  72,  678 

Cole.  General  Sir  Lo\vr>',  i.  256 ;  iL  282,  286—287,  546—547 

Colley.  General  Sir  G.  W,  i.  430—432,  434—436.  438—439 

Colliiieau,  General,  i.  34 

Collingwood,  Admiral,  at  Trafalgar,  ii.  61—62,  67 

Collins,  Rev.  R.,  ii.  643 

Colombey-Nouilly,  battle  of.  i.  341 

CombermerC:  General  Lord,  services  of,  ii.  334 ;  assumes  com- 
mand of  army,  334  ;  at  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  335—343 

Commerell,  Commodore,  i.  31,  215 

Concon.  battle  of.  ii.  247—248 

Condorkanki,  Ridge  of.  i.  86.  88,  90-91 

Connaught,  General.  Duke  of.  i.  200,  203 

Constantino,  Archduke,  i.  284 

Constantine,  Fort,  i.  440 ;  investment  of,  441  ;  retreat  of 
Clauscl  from,  442  ;  second  expedition  to,  442—443 ;  fall 
of.  444—445 

Cook,  V.C.,  Major,  i.  238 

Cooke,  Major-Gt^neral  (ieorge,  il  437,  444—446 

Coote.  General  Sir  Eyre.  i.  600.  602.  608.  611—613.  660 

Copenhagen,  bon)b.irdmeni  of,  i.  471  —481 

••  Copenhagen."  Wellingtons  charger  at  Waterloo,  i.  58 

Cordova,  General,  gallantry  of  at  .Ayacticho,  i.  90 

(Jorpaguayco.  fight  in  the  valley  of.  i.  86 

Corunna.  retreat  of,  i.  354 ;  episodes  in,  355—359 ;  battle  of, 
360 — 361  ;  losses,  361 

Cos,  General,  ii.  522.  524 

Cosson,  Major.  E.  A.  de.  ii.  640-641 

Courbet,  Admiral,  i.    88-390;  force  under,  389 

Court  en.  General  de.  1.  402 

Coveney,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  ii.  412 

Craddock,  General  Sir  John,  ii.  557 

Craig,  General  Sir  James,  ii.  543 

Craufurd,  General  Sir  Thomas,  his  famous  march,  i.  399^400  : 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  676,  680 — 682  ;  at  Buenos  Ayres,  ii. 
X 17- 125.  483 

"  Crazy  Horse,"  Chief  of  the  Sioux,  i.  45,  47 

Crealock.  (ieneral.  i.  626 

Crimean  War,  The:  Battle  of  the  Aima,  i.  174—182;  Bala- 
clava, i.  526-534 ;  Inkerman,  ii.  252—262  ;  Sebastopol,  ii 
361-369;  464-472 

Crispi,  Signor,  i.  39 

Crockett,  Davy,  ii.  524—525 

Cromer,  Lord,  ii.  742 

Cronstedt,  Admiral  Count,  ii.  494—496 

Crook,  CJeneral.  defeat  of,  i.  45—46 

Cuesla,  General,  ii.  556 

( :umbres  I*ass,  action  at  the,  ii.  456 

Currie,  Sir  F.,  ii.  126,  127 

Custer,  General,  i.  43 ;  his  services,  45—46;  marches  to  attack 
"Sitting  Bull,"  47  ;  disposition  of  his  force,  48;  his  fate, 
and  that  of  his  men,  48 

Custozza.  battle  of,  i,  247—256 

Cut  Kniie  Creek,  action  at.  i.  674 — 675 

D. 

Dah,  The  river,  fight  near.  i.  221 — 222 

Dahon)ey,  The  Forest  fighting  in,  i.  647—658 

Dalhousie.  I^rd,  ii.  127—128 

Dalrymple,  General  Sir  Hugh,  ii.  481.  489—490 

D.imr^mont,  General,  i.  442—443,  445 

Dance,    Commodore   Nathaniel,   at  action   off    Pulo  Aor,    ii. 

707—709 
d'Angely.  General  Regnauld  de  Saint-Jean.  i.  173 
Dannenlx^rg,  General,  ii.  255—256,  259 — 260 
Danube,  crossing  of  the,  i.  101 
Danzig,  fall  of,  i.  547 
Dartnell,  Major,  i.  150,  154 
d'.Aumale,  Due,  ii.  348—349,  351 
Davis.  General,  ii.  608.  610—6x1 
Davis  President,  iL  334 
DavoAt,   Marshal,   t.   183,  186,  188.  190—192,  307.  315.  319; 

"•  3*3.  573.  580;  at  battle  of  Auerstidt.  738—741 
Dawson,  Mr.  Jamci,  sent  to  treat  with  Lobengula,  i.  X15 ;  his 
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'  jonnqr.  115—117 ;  burial  of  retmiiis  of  Major  Wilson's 
party,  xs8 ;  his  second  journey  to  the  banks  of  the 
Shangani,  119 

Dearborn.  General,  L  518  ;  it  333—234 

0e  Boigiie.  General,  L  m.  374-375.  379 

Decaen.  General,  ii.  706 

Dehra,  British  repulse  at.  ii.  905— flo6 

Del  Canto.  General.  iL  345—251 ;  (bvoes  under,  345 

Delhi,  description  of  dtv,  L  i3o;  massacre  in  Pfihboe  01, 
Z90— 131 ;  magaane  blown  up.  las ;  murder  of  Europeans 
133 ;  oommencenient  of  siege.  196 ;  English  position  betore, 
137 ;  nnrival  of  siege-train,  130 ;  batteries  erected,  131 ; 
storming  of,  139—135 ;  losses  at  storming  of,  X34'-'I35  •' 
total  losses  at,  136 

Delhi,  battle  of.  L  373 

Delia  Rocca,  Geneml.  L  347 

Delaons,  General,  L  3x9 

Derobinski.  General.  L  386 

DErlon,  General,  L  60 ;  ii  53»— 533.  534—535.  $39S^  ^7<^ 
678—679 

Desert  Column,  story  of  The  (1885),  L  sox— 513 

Desnouettes,  General  Lefebvre,  i.  355 

D'Espagne.  General  ii.  576 — ^577 

d'Hautpool,  General,  i.  190 

d'Haiitpool,  General  Beaufort,  ii.  X43.  X45 

d'Hilliers,  General  Baraguay,  L  631 ;  at  battle  of  Solferino, 
633—637 


Dhd.  General,  i.  251—352,  3^5 
Dhuleep  Siingh,  The  Maharajah,  i. 


,  i.  638 — 639 ;  ii.  126 

Dick.  General  Sir  Robert,  i.  7x6.  718.  720 

Disney,  General.  L  ^5 

DoctorofT.  General,  i.  186.  190 

Dodds.  Genera],  previous  career  of.  i.  648—649 ;  takes  com- 
mand of  French  army.  649 ;  his  forces.  650 ;  advances  to 
Abomey.  650 — 6^1 ;  attack  on  camp  near  Dogba.  651—652; 
heavy  biish  figbung.  654—658  ;  fall  of  Abomey.  658 

Dogali.  battle  of,  ii.  48 

D^ba,  battle  of.  i.  651—652 

DoiEOrouki.  Prince,  i.  185 

Dolfen.  Colonel  von  der,  i.  345 

Dominguez,  General  Lopez,  i.  7x1 — 712 

Donal(hon.  Sergeant,  narrative  of  battle  of  Vittoria.  i.  587—588 

Donellan.  Colonel,  i.  398 

Dong,  action  at,  ii.  622 

Donoobew.  capture  of,  ii.  402 — 403 

Donzelot,  General,  i.  61—62,  67 

Doorjun  Sal.  ii.  332.  336.  343 

Dost  Mahomed,  The  Ameer,  i.  565,  577 

Douay,  General  ii.  458 — 460,  590—591 

Douglas,  Captain,  i.  120 

Douro.  passaf>e  of  the  :  Situation  in  Portugal,  ii.  556—557 ; 
British  forces,  558;  skirmish  at  Ovar,  558;  iclreat  of 
French,  559 ;  crossing  of  the  boats,  560 ;  pvacu^tion  of 
Oporto,  56a  ;  defeat  of  Soull,  563 

Dresden,  l^attle  of,  ii.  313—321 

Du  Cane,  Lieutenant,  ii.  487—489 

Ducrot,  General  i.  461—463,  466—470 ;  ii.  591 — 592,  599,  654, 
656,  659 

Dufour,  General  William  Henr\',  Commander  of  Federal  forces, 
i.  140  ;  semccs  of,  140 ;  numbers  of  forces  under,  140 ;  his 
strategy,  141  ;  takes  Fribourg.  142  ;  at  battle  of  Gislikon, 
143—144  ;  bis  death,  146 

Duhesme.  (Jeneral,  i.  67 

Ouke,  Colonel  Basil,  ii.  711 — 712,  714,  717 — 718 

Dunne.  .Assistant  Commissary,  i.  331 — 332,  334 

Dtii)iiel,  The  redoubts  of.  i'  224  ;  their  great  strength,  2?5  ; 
fighting  at  villages  of  Uiipixrl  and  kackebtill,  226  ;  parallels 
opened,  227 — 228  ;  assault  and  capture  of,  228 — 231 ;  losses, 
226 — 227,  231 

Du{)ont,  General,  ii.  214  ;  military  services  of,  215 ;  forces 
under,  215  :  operations  in  Andalusia,  215 ;  retreat  from 
Cordova,  216-217:  liis  false  position,  218;  defeated  at 
liaylen.  219 ;  negotiations,  220 ;  capitulates  to  Spaniards, 
221  ;  his  death.  221 

Durand.  Colonel,  i.  290 ;  force  at  disposal  of,  291 ;  severely 
wounded,  294 

Durar.do.  Genernl.  i.  247,  255  ;  ii.  568,  570 

Dumford,  Colonel,  i.  149—152 

Duroc.  General,  i.  186--188,  191—192 

Duiutte,  General,  I  61 


£arle.  General,  commanding  the  River  Column,  1885,  i.  501 ; 
iL  405 ;  affair  of  outposts.  406 ;  advance  to  Birti,  407  ; 
march  on  Abu-Hamed.  409;  at  battle  of  Kirbekan,  411  — 
414;  death  of,  413 


Edvtrdet.  Colonel  Sk  Horimt.   L  7^:  i.   nj:  * 

Moolra|.  lay 
Edwards.  V.C.  Private  T..  gallantrf  of,  iL  611 
Egloir.  General.  L  144 
Egypt,  The  eypedhion  to  in  1801.  599—613 ;  the  bonbMd 

of  Akondria.  447— 456.     FaMSiaoadaB 
^gger.  Colonel,  i.  140. 145 
Eneoborougb.  Lord.  L  575 ;  ti.  661—660.  668 
El-Obekl.  annihilatkxi  of  Egypitea  anny  at.  ii.  600 
Elphinitoiie.  General,  i.  56^567 
ElpUnstooe.  Mr.  Monntatiiart.  fa.  549—555 
El-Tcb.  battle  of.  it  603--607 
El-Teb.  nasiacie  of.  iL  601— 60a 
EaoombRfos.  Bay  oiT.  ahipo  io.  L  706-^707 
Ktptnawe,  General,  L  166—167.  *70 
Etahowe.  force  sent  to  relief  of.  L  615 ;  relief  of.  6it 
Eqgene,  Prinee.  L  307.  $io.  315—3161  301— 303 ;  iL  tt^ 

191 
Eureka  Stockade.  The  (AtmraliaX  ii.  30—4^ 
Evans,  Cokmel.  L  98 
Evans,  General  Sir  de  Lacy.  L  177. 179 
Evora,  fight  at.  IL  48a 
Ewart,  Cokmel,  i.  199 

Ewart.  Sergeant,  story  of  at  Waterloo,  i.  69—63 
Ewdl.  General,  ii.  329 ;  at  battle  of  Gettysburg,  yaj    jJi 
Eyiau,  batUe  of,  i.  544—547 
Eyre.  Cokmel.  iL  411 ;  death  of.  413 
Eyre.  General,  L  xo 


Fane..  General,  ii.  486 — 487 

Kanti.  General,  i.  402 

Fanagut,  Admiral,  i.  156 

Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Naples,  i.  35 — 36 

Ferkeh.  batde  of  (1896).  ii.  749-— 748 ;  events  \ 

— 74^  ;  forces  at  the,  746  ;  commencement  of  1 
'  Dervish  defeat,  748 ;  losses  at,  748 ;  resolts  of,  74I 
Ferrier,  Colonel,  i.  62 
Finckenstein,  Colonel  von,  i.  78 
Finland,  the  winter  campaign  in,  in  t8o8,  ii.  491 — 499 :ii 

of  by  the  Russians,  491  ;  blockade  of  Sweaboig.  49* 

bonibardment  of  494—495;   surrender  of.  496:  la 

Sikajoki,  497 ;  success  of  Swedes.  498  ;  cession  10 1 

499 
Firozshah  (Ferozeshah).  batde  of.  i.  64a — 646 
Fischbach.  General,  ii.  616.  619 
Fish  Creek,  fight  at,  i.  671 — 672 

FitzGibbon,  his  capture  of  Colonel  Boersiler's  force,  it  ^ 
Five  Forks,  battle  of,  ii.  323 ;  losses  at,  323 
"  Flagstaff  Tower,"  The,  at  Delhi,  i.  127 
Folster  Height,  Tlie.  i.  26 
P'orbach,  i.  22—24 
Forbes,  Maior,  sent  in  pursuit  of  Lobengula.  i.  111;  hci 

in  by  tne  enemy.  112  ;  action  at  Shiingani  dtift  m 

treat  on  Buluwayo,  1 14 
Forbes,  R.E.,  Major,  i.  31 
Forey,  General,  ii.  458 — 463 
Forsyth,  General  (j.  A.,  receives  orders  to  inarch  agair 

Indians,  1868,  ii.  291  ;  at  Arickaree  Fork,  29^:  wcw 

295 ;    attack    on    sand-pits.    296 ;    repulse  of  char 

Indians,  297  ;  progress  of  siege  by,  298  ;  arriral  of  su 

298 
Forrest,  Mr.,  his  narrative  of  assault  of  Delhi.  L  135 
Fort  Detroit,  capture  of,  i.  519 
Fort  Donaldson,  capitulation  of.  i.  206 
Von  Garry,  ii.  501,  506 — 507 
Fort  Gregg,  capture  of,  iL  324 
Von  St.  Julien,  taking  of,  L  610 
Fort  Sumter,  bombardment  of,  i.  92 
Foy,  General,  ii.  483,  487.  489 
t  ranceschi,  General,  iL  558,  560 
Francis  Joseph,  Emperoyof  Austria,  i.  75,  77 — 78 
Francis  II.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  i.  194 
Francis  II.,  King  of  Naples,  i.  35—36 
Franco-German  War,   The:   Saarbriick.    L   22—96:  Ml 

Tour,  i.  34^—35.^  :   Champigny,  i.   459— 470 ;  Seda 

90—104 :  Villersexel.  ii.  222—231 ;    Gravelotte.  u. 

395  :  worth,  ii.  590—599 ;  Butenval.  iL  653—659 
Franzecky,  General,  ii.  392—393 
Fraser,  Mr.,  Commissioner  of  Delhi,  i.  120—121 
Frederick  Charles,  the  "Red  Prince."  i.   15,  75—79.  81 

224-226,  228,  931—239 ;  at  Mars-la-Toor.  3^—35 
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losses,  458 ;  General  Forey  takes  cotnniand,  458 ;  invest- 
ment of,  459  ;  successful  assault  on,  459 ;  repulse  of  French. 

460 ;  victor)'  of  San  Lorenso,  461 ;  surnajder  of  gammon, 

462  ;  heroic  conduct  of  Ortega,  463 
Lira,  General,  i,  86—87,  9° — 9^ 
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(iencral.  ii,  597-598 

Viceroy  of  Peru,  i.  85-86.  88,  90 

s.  General,  i.  538—543 

ems  del  Medio,  engagfincnt  at,  ii.  475 

p.  battle  of,  i.  374—376 

Lieutenant,  bravery  of,  ii,  284 

aubour^.  General,  ii.  278—281,  316,  319 

?neral,  il  630-631 

,  (Captain,  li.  146 — 148 

,  Sir  Henr>',  i.  11 ;  at  defence  of  Lucknow,  ii.  27—31, 

General,  i.  418 — 419 

General,  i.  15,  164,  166;  ii.  386,  391,  394 

pral  Rol)ert  E.,  i.  14,  94 ;  in  campai^^n  of  the  Wilder- 

ii.  322-323  ;  retreat  froni  Petersburg,  324  ;  pursuit  by 
t  325,  at  Amelia  Court  House,  327 ;  at  Appomattox. 

331  •  his  character  and  services,  720—722  ;  resolves 
vasion  of  the  Northern  territory,  722  ;  his  forces,  722  ; 
ices  on  Geitysburjf,  723;  first  day's  battle  of  (ieitys- 

723—724  ;  Confederate  position  in  second  day  s  battle. 

his  plans,  726 ;  third  days  battle.  727—728  ;' defeat  of 
ederales,  728  ;  his  retreat,  729 

Marshal,  i.  559—560,  562 
,  Cieneral,  ii.  214 
ITie  battles  round,  ii.  12 — 26 
•neral  Sir  James,  i.  260,  263 ;  ii.  587 
.'olonel,  i.  31 
ieutennnt.  i.  34 
t.  Gener.ll.  ii.  381 
jlonel,  ii.  68^    684 
ein.  Prince,  1.  184.  186,  190 

ench  forces  in  Belgium  in  1815.  ii.  669—670 ;  details  of 
iian  army,  671 ;  desertion  of  (ieneral  Boumiont,  672  ; 
at  in  wood  of  Flcurus.  672-673;  dispositions  of 
)leon,  673 — 674 ;  success  of  his  operations,  674  ; 
sian  position.  674  -675  ;  strength  of  opposing  armies, 

commencement  of   battle,    675  ;   defence  of  village, 

terrific    lighting.    678 ;   evacuation    of    Ligny,  679 ; 
It  of  Prussians.  ?j8o 
170—271  ;  capitulation  of,  275 
President  Abraham,  i.  92.  205 — 207 
General,  ii.  116,  122 
ear- Admiral,  in  the  action  off  Pulo  Aor,  ii.  706,  708 

General,  i.  527 
tile  of.  i.  156'— 163 

:  Horn,  fight  of  the,  43  -50;  losses  at.  50 
leneral  Sir  James,  i.  639,  641 — 643,  645  ;  ii.  664.  667 
ieneral  Count,  ii.  670 

la.  Matal>ele  King,  i.  no— iii,  X13.  115—1x9 
Captain,  i.  449 

orporal,  gallant  conduct  of.  ii.  279 
jencral,  ii.  482,  484.  558.  562 
s.  General,  L  417—421 

I,  Brigadier,  i.  132 

5t,  C^neral,  ii.  327,  330—331  ;  at  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

-728 

,  Commandant,  i.  150,  154—155 

Ice,  The.  fight  at.  i.  736 

,  General,  ii.  456 — 457 

OS,  cavalry  action  near.  ii.  280 

metal  I'rince,  of  Prussia,  ii.  732 — 733 

^in..  i.  51  ^-^     ^^^ 

leral  Sir  Robert,  in  Qiitral  campaign,  ii.  170 — 180 

meral  Sir  Drury.  i.  198 — 200,  627 

leneral  Lord,  L*  177,  527,  531 

.   force  in  ciiy  of.  ii.  27;    fortifications  of,  28—30; 

e  of  Chinhut.  30—31 J   losses  at,  31 ;   panic  in  Resi- 

y,  31 ;  death  of  I.awrence.  31 ;  progress  of  the  siege. 

36  ;  first  gallant  defence  of.  37  ;  in  luinds  of  mutineers. 

advance  to  Ahimbagh.  622  ;  first  relief  of,  623  ;  .«econd 

'  of,  623    624  ;  losses  at,  624  ;  withdrawal  of  garrison 

,  6a|,  626 :  capture  of.  626 

Maior-General  Hon.  W..  ii.  28a,  286 

I^ne,  battle  of,  Ii.  352—360 

lescription  of  plain  of,  ii.  186 ;  arrival  of  Napoleon  at, 

battle  of.  187—193 ;  victory  of  Napoleon.  193 
i-Phuoc,  Chief  of  "  Black  Flags."  1.  389,  391—392 
:-<>rd,  i.  234 

M. 

General,  ii.  399 

md,  General,  i.  210—211.  214,  382—386 

II.  General  Irvin.  commander  of  Northern  forces,  i. 
services  of.  94:  organisation  of  his  army,  95;  his 
h  to  Bull  Run.  95 ;  first  plan  of  battle,  96 ;  at  battle  ot 
Run,  98—100 


.McGiffen.  Commander,  ii.  80.  83.  86  -87 

McLeod,  Colonel,  i.  219 

McNeill.  General  Sir  John,  ii.  639 — 641,  643 

McPherson.  General,  in  Atlanta  campaign,  i.  382—385,  692— 
7.10  ;  his  death,  700 

Macdonald.  Marshal,  i.  308,  329;  ii.  186—187,  '9'  — '93.  314 

Macgregor,  General  Charles,  i.  234,  238  ;  ii.  698,  704 

Mackinnon,  General,  i.  676.  679.  681 

Maclaine.  Lieutenant,  ii.  694—695,  697,  705 

Macmahon,  Marshal,  i.  i,  15,  164.  166 — 170;  at  battle  of 
Turhigo.  106-167 ;  at  attack  on  Buffalora,  171  ;  at  Ijattle 
of  Magenta.  171 — 172:  created  Duke  of  Magenta  and 
Marshal  of  France.  173:  341;  at  Solferioo,  631 — 637;  at 
Sedan,  ii.  90— 104 ;  472  ;  at  battle  of  Worth,  590—592,  595U 
598-  -599 

Macnaghtcn,  .Sir  William,  i.  565—566.  568 

Macon,  fight  at,  ii.  3 

Macpherson.  General  Sir  Herbert,  i.  234,  237,  239,  242 ;  ii. 
698,  702—704 

Magdal.i,  i.  409-414  ;  storming  of,  415 

Magenta,  battle  of,  i.  164-  173 

Mahanijpore,  strength  of  British  and  Mahratia  forces,  ii.  66a ; 
surprise  of  British,  ()63  ;  commencement  of  battle  of,  663 ; 
bayonet  charges.  664—665;  Henry  Havelock's  bravery, 
665-  -666  ;  storming  of  entrenched  cam[>  at  Chounda,  666— 
667 ;  defeat  of  Mahrallas,  667 ;  losses,  667 ,  results  ot 
battle.  668 

Mahomed  Jan.  Afghan  General,  i.  236  -237.  239,  246 

Mahrattas  (MarAihas).  The.  war  with,  in  1803,  i.  371—379; 
war  with,  in  1817.  ii.  549—555 

N!aida,  French  position  in  Italy,  ii.  542 :  in  Calabria,  542 ; 
British  forces  in  Sicily,  543  ;  landing  in  bay  of  St.  Kufemia. 
543 ;  march  along  the  coast,  544.  546 :  disposition  of 
armies.  546;  battle  of,  547;  losses  ai,  547;  subsequent 
events.  548 

Maillardo/.  General,  i.  141 

Maipo.  battle  of.  i.  535-543 

Maiwand.  march  to.  ii.  694 ;  commencement  of  action.  694 ; 
faulty  position  of  British  brigade.  695;  demoralisation  of 
sepoys,  696  ;  gallant  stand  of  the  66th  Regiment,  696  ;  de- 
feat of  British,  696-697  ;  severe  losses.  697 

Majuba  Hill,  rout  of.  i.  436—438 

Malakand  Pass,  forcing  of  the  (Chitral  Campaign),  ii.  172,  174 

Malam,  b.ittle  of.  ii.  208,  210 

Malstatt,  i.  26 

Mandora.  battle  of.  i.  605 — 606 

Maniscalco,  Director  of  Police  at  !\'ilermo,  i.  36—38 

Manley,  V.C.,  Surgeon,  i.  281 

Manners>Smith.  V.c:..  Lieutenant,  i.  296—298 

Mart>ot.  Colonel,  ii.  14,  577,  581 

Marcognel,  General,  i.  61 — 62,  67 

Margarita,  Island  of,  ii.  474 

Marmont,  Marshal,  i.  183  :  at  Salamanca,  ii.  151— 159;  at 
Lutren,  187—188,  190—192.  316—317.  320 

.\Iaro-Jaroslaveiz.  Ixittle  of.  i.  319 

Mars-la-Tour,  i.  341  ;  commenct^ment  of  battle.  342 ;  capture 
of  Flavigny,  343  :  repulse  of  French  cuirassiers.  343—344 ; 
charge  of  Bredow's  cavalry.  345—347  ;  arrival  of  the  "  Red 
Prince,"  349—350;  desperate  infantry  fight.  350;  end  of 
battle.  351  :  losses,  346—347,  350— 35' 

.Massena.  Marshal.  L  1—2,  188;  at  Aspem-Kssling.  ii.  573, 
575-576.  578 

Mas.sy.  General  Dunham,  i.  234.  237—  238 

Maucune,  General,  ii.  154.  156—158 

Mazzola,  Captain,  ,it  Gislikon.  i.  144 

Me-ade.  CJeneral,  at  battles  of  Gettysburg,  ii.  722—729 ;  forces 
under,  722 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Duke  of,  i.  344 

Medellin.  combat  of,  ii.  556 

Me<iici,  Cieneral,  i.  579,  581.  583 

.Meerut,  mutiny  at,  1.  120,  121—124,  126 

Mehemet  Ali,  l*asha,  ii.  137-  -138 

.Mclikoflf,  Cieneral  I^ris,  at  .storming  of  Kars.  I  484,  486—487 

MeUinet.  Cieneral,  i.  167.  170-171,  173 

.Melville.  Captain,  i.  154 

Mendez.  Don  lA>ui>,  ii.  475 

Menitz  Lake,  The.  1.  185-186,  192 — 193 

Menou,  (ieneral,  i.  601,  604.  612—613 

.Mentana.  Garibaldi*s  defeat  at,  ii.  160 — 168 

Mentschikoff.  Prince,  i.  174  —  176.  527;  ii.  253,  365—366 

Mercer,  Captain,  i.  55.  64-65,  70  ;  iL  683—685 

Messina,  i.  38,  42 

Mctr,  i.  56 

.Mexico,  occupation  of  city  of.  iL  46a 

Michael.  Grand  Duke,  at  Kars.  L  4I4 

Michel.  Cieneral.  il  597— 59B 
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MicbdeC,  General,  i.  25 

Middleton,  General,  forces  under,  I  666 ;   marclies  to  attack 

Rid,  667—670;  divides  liis'  command,  670-671 ;  fight  at 

Fish  Creek,  671—673 ;  losses.  67a ;  733 
Mikm,  Ren,  ii.  5x8 

Mibm,  King  of  servia,  it  371,  373,  376,  378,  381 
MiUiatid,  General,  L  63,  190 
Miller,  Gen'ral,  L  86— oz,  369,  370 
•      Mikxadowitch.  General,  i.  333 
Minck).  passage  of  the,  i.  3J/9 
Minon,  ueneral,  L  595—590.  598 
Ifitchdl,  V.C,  Samuel,  bravery  of.  I  281 
MAckem,' battle  of,  IL  15—16 
Modlin,  surrender  of  Poles  at.  i.  389 
Moharem  Bey,  Admiral,  L  367 
Moiaisk,  action  at,  L  315 
McHtke,  Fiekl-Marshal  Count  von.  i.  t,  14,  15 ;  at  battle  of 

Kdniggifti,  75--84 ;  at  Mars-la-Tour,  341—343  ;  at  Xisib 

(his  first  battle),  iL  137-145  ;  at  Gravetotte,  386,  393—394 
Monnet.  General,  L  663 
Montauban,  General  de^  L  31—33 
M ontbrun.  General,  i.  314 
Monte  OiguUo,  iL  583,  588—589 
Monte  Rotondo,  action  of,  ii.  164 
Montisambert,  Colonel,  i.  666.  668 
Mont  St  Jean.  i.  54—55.  5^ 
Mooers.  Sur;^n.  ii.  39a.  297 
Moolraj.  at  siege  of  Mooltan,  iL  127 
Mooltan,  si^e  of,  ii.  127 
Moore,  Colonel  Orlando,  ii.  7x3—7x4 
Moore,  General  Sir  John.  L  3.  5 ;  arinv  under,  354  ;  retreats  on 

Conmna,  354—359 ;  at  battle  of  CkMrunna.  360—361 ;  death 

of,  36X— ^303 ;  in  ligyptian  expedidon,  600—604,  606—607 
Moreau,  General,  death  of  at  Dr^en,  iL  318 
Morgan,  General,  bis  famous  raid,  iL  710 — 719 ;  his  command. 

7x1 ;  routs  Federals  at  Marrowbone.  713  ;  at  Green  River. 

713 ;  his  repulse,  714 ;  assault  of  Lebanon,  7x4  ;  threatens 

I^xniisville.  715  ;  action  at  Coiydon.  7x6 ;  reaches  Chicin- 

nati.  7x7 ;  surrounded  by  enemy,  7x8 ;  his  retreat.  7x8 : 

losses  on,  7x8;  his  last  stand  and  surrender.   719;  his 

death,  719 
Morilio,  General,  iL  473— 47S  47^ 
Moriones,  General,  at  Puente  de  la  Rcyua,  i.  495—498 
Morland,  General.  L  X93 — 194 
Morocco  War.  The.  cause  of,  ii.  105 ;  Moorish  tactics,  xo6  ; 

Spanish  forces  in,  X07  :  close  of,  115 
Morris.  Samuel  (Moussa  Bey),  ii.  615,  618 
Morrison,  IJeut -Colonel.  iL  648 — 652 
Mortara.  battle  of,  ii.  568—570 
Mortier.  Marshal.  L   184,  316,   318,  320,  at   Leipzig,  ii.  15; 

318—320 
Moscow,  campaign  of,  i.  307-  329 
Miidki  (Moodkee).  march  to.  i.  639;  battle  of,  640 
Muir,  Captain,  L  282 
Mukwonpur,  battle  of,  iL  21  x-  212 
Muller,  Colonel,  ii.  439,  441—442,  444,  446 
Murat,  Marshal  I^nce,  i.  183 — 190, 192  ;  in  Russian  campaign. 

307—328  ;  at  battle  of  Eylau.  547 :  at  battle  of  I^ipzig,  ii. 

13,  18  ;  at  Dresden.  318 — 320 ;  at  I^na,  731—738 
Myers.  Colonel  Sir  William,  ii.  288-289 

X. 

Nagdu.  I)ogra  sejwy,  daring  exploit  of.  i.  295—296 

Nana  Sahib,  i.  10 

Nansoutv,  General,  L  190:  ii.  316 — 2^7,  576 

Napier,  Ensif^n.  i.  126 

Napier.  General  Lord,  of  Magdala.  i.  16 ;  at  storming:  of  the 
Taku  Forts,  34;  forces  under,  409;  march  to  Magdala, 
409—410 ;  at  battle  of  Aroghec,  413—414 

Napier,  General  Sir  Charles,  i.  4.  6.  8 ;  fianiily  of  and  military 
5eWices,  ii.  508-  -510  ;  arrival  at  Kurrachce,  511  ;  Emaum 
(Jhiu-  blown  up.  512 — ^13;  arrival  at  Meeance,  514: 
Ameer's  army ;  514  ;  at  Little  of  Meeanee,  5x4-515 ;  at 
battle  of  Dublia.  516—5x7  ;  end  of  war  in  Scinde.  517 

Napier,  General  Sir  William,  account  of  battle  of  Vittoria, 
i.  590:  on  battle  of  Salamanca,  ii.  153,  X57,  159 ;  account 
of  battle  of  Albuera.  277 

Napier,  Major  George,  i.  676,  678.  680 

Napiers.  'llie,  i.  676 

Naples,  i.  35,  37 

Napoleon,  Prince,  i.  X76,  178,  182 

Napoleon  I.,  'llic  Emperor,  i.  i,  4,  21,  51  ;  at  Ugny.  54 ;  at 
battle  of  Waterloo.  58.  62,  66 — 68,  70 ;  at  Austerlitz,  183 
—194;  in  campaign  of  Moscow,  307—329;  crosses  the 
Niemen,  307 ;  retreat  of  Russians,  308 — 309 ;  combat  of 
Witepsk,  309—310;  Battle  of  KrasnoiS  31  x ;  capture  of 


Smolensk,  311;  battle  of  BoRMlino,  313—315;  en 
Moscow,  316;  bamlnf  of  Moioow,  3i»— 317: 
from,  318;  battle  of  Malo-Jaradaveu.  319;  hon 
GjftU,  331 ;  battle  of  Wiainu.  333 ;  Ney's  mrcui 
rear-guard.  304;  battle  of  Katova.  335:  iwwagr 
Bereana,  336—337 ;  arrival  in  Pwii,  354-^56;  at b 


Eylao. 


at  battle  of  Fiie 


S«»-l 


54S— 547;  - 

Leipdg.  iL  13—36 ;  line  of  baule  and  foroet.  14 ;  b 
Wacfaan.  15 ;  storming  of  the  Kohnbenr.  16 ;  pnpi 
allies,  18;  fiirioitt  axtilleiy  dud,  19:  loiiei.  ai; 
Leipzig.  33;  allies  enter  LeijpBg.  24—96;  at  b 
Latxeo,  186—187 1  pu^  army  m  moiioo,  1^ ;  poi 
Nev,  188 ;  oppotiiig  armieak  189 ;  furious  aMM 
galkntrf  of  Mejr,  191—133  ;  end  of  battle.  193;  oa 
uuion  of  Baylen,  314 ;  at  battle  of  DresdcD,  313-j 
battle  of  Aspem-l^ding,  m;  oocnpies  Viaas 
takes  Lobau,  574;  benonuv  of  ligihtinf,  575:  1 
peril  of.  576 ;  Ajpem  taken  by  AnstriaM.  577 ;  tea 
of  battle,  578 ;  retreat  of  Frncb.  579  ;  desperMe  c 
in  Esiling,  580—581 ;  deleat  of  Napoleon.  ^1 ;  a) 
of  Mgny,  669—680 ;  at  battle  of  I^a,  731 — 740 

Napoleon  III.,  The  Emperor,  L  96,  164 — i^  170- -17 
407 ;  in  Italian  campaign.  638,  637 

Navarino.  battle  of.  i.  363—368 

Negrete,  General,  ii.  457—41^ 

Neil,  General,  ii.  633 

N^laton,  Dr.,  i.  306 

Nelson,  Admiral  Lord,  at  Copenhagen,  i.  472-481 :  at 
gar,  preparations  lor  battle,  ii.  57 — 60 ;  rnmawam 
battle,  61—62  ;  progress  of,  63— 64  ;  incidents  of  < 
his  death,  66—67 

Nemours,  Due  de,  i.  443—443 

Xewdigate,  General,  i.  636 

New  Granada.  The  liberation  of.  circumstances  leadim 
ii.  473—474;    cruelties  of  Spaniards.   473—494; 
made  leader,  474 ;  dashing  exploits  of  I'ara,  47^ 
crosses  the  Andes,  475—477  *  fight  at  Tnnja,  4^ 
of  Boyaca,  478  ;  success  of  patriots,  478 

New  Hope,  battle  of.  i.  696 

New  Orleans,  campaign  of,  i  446—458  ;  cnty  oC  #t 
preparations  for  (tefeooe,  447— 448  ;  fight  oaUt 
chartrain,  448—449 ;  landing  on  Pine  IslaaL  49* 
martial  law  proclaimed  by  General  Jackson,  ^l^ 
of  General  Keane.  450 ;  forces  under.  450 ;  hk^ 
451—452  ;  reinforcements  arrive  ;  453  ;  PataW 
vance.  454  ;  bombardment  of  town.  ^455  ;  dtsparife 
attack  on,  456;  assault  on.  456 — 458  ;  total  Iosms.^ 

New  .South  Wales,  contingent  from,  in  the  Soudan,  a.  •£ 

Ney,  Marshal,  i.  i,  4,  54,  60,  62.  67—68,  71.  183;  iaoi 
of  Moscow,  307 — 329;  at  Eylau.  546-547  ;  at  thet 
Fricdland.  548—550;  at  Leipzig,  ii.  14 — 19;  at  b 
Luizen.  186 — 192  ;  at  Dresden.  314,  316—317, 330;  1 
battle  of  lena.  731 — 738 

Nicholas,  'llie  Grand  Duke,  i.  loi,  103.  109 

NichoUs,  General,  ii.  334,  339—340.  342 — 343 

Nicholson,  General,  at  battle  of  Nujuf.guhr.  i.  130 ;  at  *l 
of  the  Cashmere  bastion,  132—133  ;  mortally  around 

Nicopolis,  capitulation  of,  i.  101 

Niel.  Marshal,  i.  167,  631  ;  at  Solfcrino.  633 — 637 

Nightingale.  Miss.  ii.  369 

Nilt  forts,  Ihe,  i.  290;  description  of,  292—293;  atu 
293 — 294  ;  blowing  up  of  the  main  ^ic.  294—205 ; 
at  stonning  of  the,  295;  attempt  to  force  gJg« 
Morming  of  fortifications,  296 — 208 

Xisib,  Moltke's  hn»t  battle,   ii.  137 — 144  ;    events  lcu\j 

.     137-   143 

Nivclle.  Iwittle  of  the.  ii.  539—540 

Nolan,  Captain,  i.  531—5^2 

Norman,  Lieutenant  von.  his  ixrilous  ride  Iiefoie  the  1 1 
Koniggrtitz,  i.  77—78 

Nott,  General,  l  575—577 

Novara.  events  before  campaign  of.  ii.  564—565;  racr 
Hcdmontese  troopSr  566 ;  Austrian  army  passes  fn 
567  ;  battle  of  MorUra,  568 ;  battle  of.  570—571 ;  a; 
lion  of  Charles  Albert,  572 

Nugent,  General,  i.  742 

Nujuf-gurh',  battle  of,  i.  130 

Nuttoll.  Brigadier,  ii.  695 

O. 
O'Brien,  Captain,  i.  595 
Ochsenbein,  Ccdonel,  i.  1^,  141 
Ochterlony,  (ieneral  Sir  f^vid.  in  the  Gurkha  (Goorkhaf^ 

ii.  302— 3X3 :  at  Bhurtpore.  333—333 
O'Donnell.  Marshal,  it  107,  109— iia.  115 
Ogdensburg.  capture  of  by  the  GlengaiTie^.  ii  238—239:  ■ 
at,  239 
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CXHare.  Major  Tctcr.  i.  262 

O'Higgins.  (jcneral.  i.  2t^y.  538    54T.  543 

O'Leary.  Colonel,  his  account  of  IWlivar.  ji.  478 

OIU).  (icncral,  i.  491—492;  men  under,  492:  al  Pucnlc  <le  Ki 
Reyna.  495—498 

Olteniua.  biittle  of.  li.  t>i5 

Omar  Tasha.  antecedents  of.  ii.  f>i3  M4  ;  appointed  to  com- 
mand Ottoman  forces,  614  ;  at  l^uile  of  C'heUtc,  015  ^^x^  ; 
at  action  of  Calafat.  618  ;  later  military  services  and  death, 
619 

Oniptedn.  (Jcneral.  i.  6b    67 

Orange.  Princi  o'.  i.  52.  54.  «> 

Ordonez,  Clenenil,  i.  539.  542—543 

O'Reilly.  Major,  i.  401,  403—404 

Orsini.  Colonel,  i.  30 

Ortega,  (icneral.  at  defence  of  I'uebh.  ii.  458    463 

O&nian  Digna.  ii.  001-002.  007    008.  011-012,  634—636.  639, 

645 
Osnun  I*asha,  occupies  IM.-vna    i.  101  :  defeats  Russian*;  at  tirsi 

tMttle  t)f   I'irvna,    102     103:    at  >econd  b.ittU:  of   Plevna. 

103—109;  at  third  battle  of  I'U'vna.  683     oqi  ;    ni  fourth 

battle  of  Plevna,  744     752;  in  S;r\ian  campaign,  ii.  195   - 

196 
Osorio.  (jeneral.  i.  538    539,  541     £43 
Obtralenka.  battle  of.  i.  284. 
Ostrowno.  action  of.  i.  309 
Otter,  Colonel,  i.  667.  070.  674    675 
Oudiaot.  (ieneral.  i.  186,  307    308 
Oueme  River,  fijjht  at  the.'Dahomev.  i8<,j.  i.  054 
Outrani.  General  Sir  Iami««.  1.  11  ;  ii.  3'>     ^7.  >ii     ^i^.  020,  022, 

626 

P. 

Pae2.  Venezuelan  p.itriot.  ii.  475 
I'^i^t.  General  Lord.  i.  355—356.  359 
I*aladinc-s.  General  Aurelle  d?^.  i.  459 
I^kenham.  (ieneral  Sir  Edward.  1.  4^3-  45"     ::.  155     158 
Palermo,  i.  35—42 
Pilestro.  l>altlc  of.  i.  630 
Fallavacini.  General,  i.  304 --3^)6 
Palmer,  Thomas,  la^t  .sur\ivor  of  (.orunna,  1.  302 
Pandoo.  fight  at.  ii.  622 
Pafxtratu,  light  at.  ii.  266 

Paris,  the  great  sorlii*  from.  (.'h:impign\  :  Nov.  IM\.  1870.  i. 
459—470;  the  la.>l  >o!l:e  from,  Buzenv.i!.  Jan.,  1871,  f>^5 

Puicr.  Admiral  Sir   Hydr.  at  Coj>cr.h.;!;  n.  -.  472    475;  tlevt 

imder  comm.md  of.  472 
Ruaron,  (jeneral.  i.  701) 
FiskcwiLMTh.  Mar.>hal.  i.  284     288 
I'asvan   Oglu   of  Widtlin.    his   .uuei<"<leni>.   ii.  430:    iilenlirie»> 

himsolf  uith  the   |.ini.Ns;irv  moMineiil,  431  ;  encounter  ne.ir 

Artzar.  432  ;  at  b.ittle  of  Wuhlin.  J32.  434  ;  reigns  a>  I'a^ha, 

435 ;  his  death.  435 
I\itterson.  Major-( ieneral  Rol)- rt.  i.  .,2.  iq.  90     i>8 
I'attle,  Colon .'1.  ii.  ^k 
Pauloff,  General,  ii.  255.  258 
Paviii.  General,  i.  70*) 
Pearson.  Colonel.  1.  614     015.  t,i3 
Pearion.  Lieut. -Colonel,  li.  648.  o^o     fy^z 
Peel,  Captain  .Sir  Willi im.  ii.  623    024.  ^2-3 
Pch-lang.  landing  of  alliv.*d  forces  .it.  i.  31 
Peiho  River,  Ixittle  on  the.  i.  27    31 
Piekin.  i.  27.  34 

ffelissier.  Mar>h.il.  at  .Solu>lo|)o!.  ii.  408     471 
l*cmlx.*rton.  Gener.d.  i.  3^2     387 
IVnnefalher.  General,  i.  0.  177;  ii.  2^2.  257  -  25i).  ^I4 
Pennycuick.  General,  ii.  131 
Pernio  Riy.  fight  on.  ii.  4^2 
Perron.  Cieneial,  i.  37:    -372 
Perrone.  General.  \\.  571 " 
Pi*rry,  Commodore,  ii.  242 
I*ersano,  Admiral  Count,  placed  in  connn.ind  of  it.ili.in  Fleet,  i. 

156  ;  ord'Tid  to  take  Li'ss.i.  158  ;  .iii.»cks  Liss*  by  land  antl 

sc-a,  159  ;  at  IkiiiIc  of  Liss.1,  i  ^1/     lO^ ;  dismi^M.'d  from  raw. 

163  ^ 

IVslel.  Major  von,  i.  2?     24 
Petersburg,  n.  322     324  ;  alxindonmer.i  »if.  ^2^ 
Pfiffcr,  Cori>or.il.  i.  144 
Phayrc,  Coionel.  i.  410 
Pliilippon.  (iener.il.  i.  3  ;  fo.-cc  under  his  command  at  Uadajoz, 

256 ;  258.  2O4 
I^ilipiwpohs.  ri'volution  at.  ii.  ^70 
Pickard.  V.C..  Lieut.,  ii.  664    085 
Pickcll,  General.  iL  323.  32O,  328."  727- -738 


Picton.  General  Sir  'Ihomas.  at  Untie  of  Quatie  Bras.  i.  54-  55  ; 
death  of.  62  ;  72,  256,  258-259.  201  ;  at  Vittoria.  588-590 ; 
"•  530  -.x^^'  688,  690 

Pimodan,  (i^'neral  de.  i.  405    40^* 

Pindirris.  The,  raids  of.  ii.  549-550 

l*ine  Mountain,  kittle  of,  i.  206 

l*irot,  Ijatlle  of,  il  378  -380 

Pisco,  captun'  of,  i.  270 

Plat,  General  du,  L  231 

P.ntoff.  The  Hetman.  i.  308.  319    320 

l*levna,  first  Kittle  of.  i.  101;  defeat  of  Russians.  102-  103; 
lossc?*  at,  103  :  .stvond  battle  of,  103  ;  desperate  tightmg, 
106-  108  ;  losse>  at.  loo ;  third  Kittle  of.  683  691  ;  losse* 
at.  690  ;  fourth  luttle  and  fall  of,  744  752  ;  "TurkiNh  anny 
at.  746;  Russo- Roumanian  anny  at,  746;  last  bl.md  of 
O.sman  P.Lsha.  751  —  752  ;  tot4il  looses,  752 

I'ulish  Insurrection  of  18(03,  ^^*^>  "•  ^''  *-■«»"?<'  ''f-  6^—70: 
prep;irations  made.  71  ;  description  «>f  insurgents.  72— 73  ; 
i;ntry  into  Volhynia.  74  :  force  of  cavalry  in.  75—70  ;  olri- 
cers  in,  76—77  ;  battle  of  Brody.  78 

I\)IIock.  C ieneral  Sir  (jeorge.  i.  575  -577 

Ponidlo\v>ki,  l*rince.  at  Leipzig,  ii.  14.  22  ;  his  heroic  end,  24 

Ponsonby.  (ieneral  Sir  William,  i.  52.  ^3 

Pontchartrain.  I^ike.  1.  447     448.  450,  452 

Pontiac.  Indian  Chief,  ii.  239.  243 

Ponzet.  (ieneral.  ii.  580     581 

Poole.  Major,  ii.  517 

Popham.  .\dmiral  Sir  Home.  ii.  116     117 

Portugal.  cam[Xiign  of.  of  1808.  ii.  479  -490  ;  Najxjleons  attempt 
to  subjugate.  479  -480 ;  expedition  to.  under  Welle^ley, 
481  ;  feature>  of  countr>'.  482  ;  luttle  of  Roliva.  483  -484  ; 
Junot  joins  I^l)orde  at  'I'orres  \'e<lras,  484  ;  {lOsition  of 
annies,  480  ;  Ijattle  of  Vimiera.  487—488  ;  Frenc.T  loixrs  in,. 
490 

Pouget,  General,  i.  25     2*3 

Pourere,  fight  at.  ii.  274 

Poverty  Riy.  massacre  at.  i".  270-  271 

Praizen,  IMiitrau  of.  i.  185     186.  189     nyo 

Prentis*.  (ieneral.  i.  205.  210.  214 

Prim.  Marshal,  his  career,  ii.  105;  in  w.ir  of  Morocco.  107  -115 

Primrose.  General,  ii.  6*.^^  701     702 

Proctor,  (iener.il.  ii.  242     243 

I^iente  de  U  Ke\na.  battle  of,  i.  490    4«>8 

I^illeine.  Colonel,  i.  151.  154 

l*ulo  Aor.  acticii  oft",  ii.  700    709 

Punniar.  l».ittle  of.  ii.  667   -668 

Pxrenees.  The  lK;:iles  in  the.  ii.  ^27  541  ;  ••\ent.s  preceding, 
527  528;  (k::iils  of  annies.  528.  530-531  ;  ]X)MtionN  ami 
movement?>  of  opfx^sing  forces,  531  ;  battles  of  Surauri'n, 
532  533  •  oix'rations  of  Soult,  534  :  annk'^  Snacti\*e.  535  ; 
jMSN.ijri.  of  the  Hidasscxi.  ^yy  538;  Uit  Ic  of  the  NiCclie,. 
539     540  i   battle  of  St.  Pierre.  541 

(Jueeii^t  >n  Hoiglil-.  i.  515  .  Kittle  i>f.  515-   525 

R. 

Ratli-lzky.  Kield-Mar>hal.  i.  740    742;  ii.  506  ;  military  services 

of.  507  :  t*|X'r.ition>  before  Novara,  508—570.  at  Uittle  of 

Novara.  ^70    571 
Raglan.  l*ield-Mar.>hal.  i.  4.  5.  8.  10.   175-176,  178.    180,  182. 

5^7'   53'  ''   "•   254  -255.  257.    259,   260—262;    at  siege  of 

S«"l»iisto|x)l.  364.  3OQ 
Rait.  Captam.  i    216.  218.  221 
Ramghur.  storm  of.  ii.  2o5 
Ramnuggur.  action  of,  ii.  121) 
Rangariri.  iMttle  of.  ii.  683     085 
Rangoon,  cajnure  of.  ii.  397 

Ranjit  Singh.  King  of  the  Punjab,  i.  038  ;  his  generals,  038 
Rdnjur  .Singh,  (ienenil.  at  .Miv.al.  i.  714—715 
Rapp.  General,  i.  igi.  311,  314.  319 
Rassam,  Mr.,  i.  408 
Raven,  (ieneral  von,  i.  231 
Ra>nn»nd.  l>a(tU' of.  i.  383 
Redan.  The.  assaults  on.  li.  467    471 
**  Ked  Jacket."  Indian  Chief,  ii.  355 
Reil  River  Lx|Krdition.  The.  e\ents  prit>r  to.  ii.  500  -502  ;   forcf 

under  Colonel  \Vols*'ley,  502.  progrc>»  of  the.  502-506; 

entry  int«)  Fort  (Jarry.  507 
Reid.  M.ijor.  i,  13a,  134 

Reilk-.  General  Count,  ii.  53'— 53^  5J4.  53'J-  54°,  070,  672.  687- 
••  RememU'r  the  Abmo.'  li.  518-526 
Renault.  (>eneral,  i.  461.  464 
Reno,  Major,  i.  46,  48  -  50 
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Rensselaer,  General  vah.  i.  518—520,  523—525 

Repnin.  Prince,  i.  191,  194 

Reppertsberg,  i.  22     23,  25—26 

Resaca,  battle  of,  i.  694 

Residency,  defence  of  the  Lucknow,  ii.  27—36 

Revolax,  battle  of,  ii.  498 

Rey,  General  Emanuel  at  San  Sob;i5tian,   ii.    583—584,    586, 

588-589 
Reynell,  Major-General ,  ii.  334—335.  340,  342 
Reynier,  General,  at  Maida,  li.  542     547 
Reynolds,  General,  ii.  722—723 
Reynolds,  Surgeon,  i.  330,  332,  340 
Rhcinischer  Hof,  Thc.'SaarbrUck,  i.  22,  26 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Cecil,  i.  119 
Rial],  General,  ii.  350,  359 
Ribotti,  Admiral,  i,  162   -163 
Richmond,  ii,  322,  324  -325  ;  surrender  cf,  326 
"  Ridge,"  The,  description  of,  at  Delhi,  i.  127,  135 
Riel,  Louis,  story  of  revolt  of,  i.  664—675,  721  —739 :  ii.   501, 

507 

Rigny,  Admiral  de,  i.  364,  366  -367 

Riley,  Mr.  Patrick,  i.  115—116,  118 

Riou,  Captain,  i.  478 

Roberts,  V.C,  Field- Marshal  Lord,  i.  18,  21, 131.  135  ;  assumes 
command  of  Kurum  Valley  force,  235 ;  at  battle  of 
Charasiah,  235  ;  enters  C.'abul,  235 ;  in  Sherpur  canton- 
ment, 242—246  ;  ill  second  Afghan  War,  ii.  693.  698  -705 

Robertson,  Dr.,  ii.  1O9     170,  180-182 

Rogers,  V.C,  Lieutenant,  gallant  exploit  of,  i.  34 

Roli9a,  battle  of,  483    484 

"  Roman  Nose,"  Indian  Chief,  at  .Xrickarec  Fork,  ii.  290.  294, 
296—297 

Rome,  siege  of,  i.  302 

Roon.  Field-Marshal  von,  i.  76 

Ropata,  New  Zealand  (  hief.  ii.  271—274 

Rorke's  Drift,  i.  150,  152,  155;  situation  of,  330;  preparations 
for  defence  of,  331  332  ;  garrison  of,  333  ;  Zulu  attack  on, 
333 — 33^1  terrinc  .struggle.  335-336;  retreat  of  Zulus 
from,  339  ;  mililarv  rewards  for.  340 

Rosen, 'Baron  von,  i.  20 

Ross,  Colonel,  ii.  547 

Rottenberg,  Major- Cienend  de.  ii.  ^^48 

Ruakituri  Gorge,  fight  in  the,  ii.  267-268 

Rueda,  combat  of,  i.  355 

Rufiin,  General,  iL  630^   632 

Russell,  General  Sir  Haker,  i.  216.  618.  619 

Russell,  Sir  William  H..  ii.  3O2 

Ryan,  Major,  i.  278.  281 


Saalburg,  action  of,  ii.  731—732 

Saalfcld,  battle  of,  ii.  73^-735 

SaarbrQck,  battle  of.  i.  22—26 

Sadoolapore,  action  of  ii.  130 

Sadowa,  vide  Koniggrat/ 

Sailors'  Creek,  battle  of.  ii.  328 — 320 

St.  Amaud,  Marshal,  i.  175.  182,  443—445 

St.  (*yr,  Marshal  Gouvion,  at  Dre.-'den.  ii.  314—317,  320 

St.  H'ilaire,  Cieneral,  i.  189,  191  ;  ii.  578—579 

St.  John,  Colonel,  ii.  694,  700 

St.  Pierre,  battle  of,  ii.  541 

Salamanca,  battle  of.  ii.  151     159 

Sale,  General  Sir  Robert,  i.  566,  573-    574,  576 

Salis-Soglio.  Colonel  llrich.  commander  of  Sonderbund  forces. 

his  services,  1.  140  ;  numlxTb  of  lurces  under,  141  ;  at  battle 

ofGislikon,  142—145 
*Salzano,  General,  i.  30. 
"Sammy  Hous<\"  The,  Dellii.  i.  127 
San  Jacinto,  battle  of,  ii.  526 
San  Ix)rcnz().  Iwittle  of.  ii.  461 
San  Martin,  (jeneral,  1.    275.   535  ;  address  to  the  army  of  the 

Andes,  536  ;  forces  under,' 530—537  ;  his  stratej^y,  538  ;  rout 

of  Talca,  53<* :  at  bail'.e  of  .Maipo.  541-543 
San   Sebastian,    dttfencrs  of.   ii.    582     583;    garrison    of,    583; 

plan  of  attack  on,  584  ;   failure  ot  first  assault  on,   585    - 

586  ;  second  assault  on.  587  -58S  ;  capture  of  town  of,  588  ; 

surrender  of  citadel,  580 
Santa  Anna,  General,  i.  S9-^  -593  :  forces  under.  5^j  ;  at  battle 

of  Buena  Vista.  595     598;  li.  522     524.  526 
Santander,  General,  ii.  475     476 
Sant'  Angelo,  fight  .it,  i.  402 
S;inton,  The,  i.  186.  j88 
Savannah,  evaciation  of.  ii.  o 
Savary,  General,  ii.  217,  220 
Savin,  Nicholas,  i.  3J7 


Scarlett,  General,  i.  527—528,  530 — 531 

Schahofskoy.  General  Prince,  repulsed  at  second  battle  of  Plema, 
i.  103 — 109 

Scherrer,  Major,  i.  144 

Schilder-Schuldner,  General,  at  first  battle  of  P!e\Tia,  i  ici- 
103 

Schleswig-Holstein,  Duchy  of,  seized  by  Prussia,  i.  74 

Schmettow,  Colonel  Count  von,  i.  345.  347 

Schmitz,  Commandant,  his  daring  ride,  i.  167—168,  170 

Schofield,  General,  in  campaign  of  Atlant<%  i.  692—703 

Schwartzenburg,  Marshal  Prince,  at  Dresden,  ii.  314 — 317,  53i> 

Sciode,  conquest  of,  ii.  508 — 517 

5>cindia,  Dowbul  Rao,  i.  371—378 

Scindia,  Madhaji.  i.  371 

Scindia,  The  Maharajah,  his  defiant  attitude,  ii.  660  ;  his  ara?. 
660;  662,666—668 

Scott,  General  Winfield,  ii.  355,  357—360 

Scott,  Thomas,  murder  of  by  Riel,  ii.  501 

.Scully,  Conductor,  i.  122 

Sealon,  General  Lord,  li.  278,  280,  282—283,  ^7 

Sebastian  I,  General,  i.  190,  307 

.Sebastopol,Thc  siege  of,  ii.  361-3*59  and  464 — 47a  ;  suffioiy 
of  the  army  at,  361 — 362  ;  Russian  defences  .it,  364—^: 
garrison  at,  366 ;  bombardment.  367 ;  losses,  367 ;  rSt 
lions  on,  368- -369  ;  morning  of  the  assault.  464  ;  capw 
of  town.  466;  TodIel?en's  gallant  defence.  466;  Gcnod 
Niel  sent  to  the  Crimea,  467  ;  losses  in  bombardment.  467 
— 468  ;  Pelissicr  takes  command,  468 — 469  ;  capture  of  Ik 
Mamelon.  470;  death  of  Lord  Raglan.  471 ;  atUckoatk 
MalakofT,  472  ;  fall  of.  472  • 

S<.^cord,  James,  ii.  232  -234 

Secord,  Laum,  exploits  and  adventures  of,  ii.  232—235;  liit 
of  Prince  of  Wales  to,  235 

Sc*dan,  composition  of  armies  before,  ii.  90  ;  descriptioo  of 
fortress,  91 ;  battle  of,  92 — 98  ;  incidents.  93 — 96 ;  sunadv 
of,  99  ;  losses  in  battle  of,  102  ;  capitulation  of.  103— B| 

Selim  HI.,  Sultan,  ii.  430,  434 

Senigagli.i,  affair  of,  i.  402 

Serres,  Monsieur  de,  ii,  223—224,  230 

Servo- Turkish  War  of  1876.  The,  ii.  194 — 201  ;  oppKisiof  fl 
195 ;  occupation  of  Zaichar,  196 ;  march  to  AJb 
196 — 197  ;  attacks  on  fortress  of,  199 — 201 

Serve- Bulgarian  War  of  1885,  The,  Slivnitza  and  ft*,  i 
370—382 

Seymour,  Admiral  Sir  Beauchamp,   i.    195;  at   AlexaBdn.i> 

449-450 

Shad  well,  Captain,  i.  31 

.Shahkot  Pass,  fight  at  the,  ii.  171 — 172 

Shah  .Soojah,  Ameer,  i.  565,  567 

Shangani  Patrol  The,  i.  no— 119 

Shaw.  Corporal,  d<*ath  of,  i.  62 

Sheaflfe,  Cieneral,  i.  522 — 525 

Sheehan,  .Mr.  Smith,  i.  490 

Shelton,  Brigadier,  i.  566-567,  569,  571,  573 

Shepstone,  Captain  (ieorge.  i.  152  ;  gallant  death  of.  154 

Shepstonc,  Sir  Theophilus,  i.  427—428 

Shere  .Ali,  Ameer,  i.  234 

Shere  Singh,  General,  ii.  127,  129,  131—133 

Sheridan,  General,  i.  14,  44-45;  ii.  323.  326 — 328.  330 

Sherman,  General,  i.  14,  95,  98—99,  205.  209;  at  battle  of 
.Shiloh.  210-  211,  214:  in  campaign  of  Vicksburg.  ^i— 
386 ;  in  Atlanta  campaign,  692  ;  troops  under.  693 ;  entry 
into  Resaca.  694  ;  position  at  Casville,  695  ;  battle  of  Ne» 
Hope.  696;  battle  of  Kenesaw,  698:  movement  against 
Atlanta,  609 ;  battle  of  Atlanta,  699—701  ;  entr>'  into 
Atlanta,  702 ;  battle  of  Allatoona,  703 ;  K^ves  .-\tlaata 
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